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the other from his youth educared'in bis philoſopby ; 


ſo that they were like wreſtles trained in the ſame ſchoot 
and ſent forth to the ſame important conflicts. Nor 
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the Erecians, to go themſelves to ſtance that cannot appear ſtrange 


41 De LIFE f 
their actions, they confirm that maxim of their guide 
in the ways of virtue, That power and fortune muſt concur 
with juſtice and prudence, in order to accompliſh any thing 
great and glorious in the management of publick affairs. 
For as Hippomacbus the wreſtler affirmed, that he could 
diſtinguiſh his ſcholars at a great diſtance, though they 


were only carrying meat from the ſhambles (1); in the 


ſame manner it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the ſenti- 
ments of thoſe who have had a good education do alike 
influence their actions, and communicate to them a cer- 


tain grace, beauty, and dignit 


There was alſo a ſtrong referiihiings between theſe 
two great men in thoſe events of their lives which were 
rather the effect of accident than deſign ; for they were 
both cut off by an untimely death, not being able to 
accompliſh thoſe ends which through many dangers and 


_ difficulties they aimed at. But above all, this is moſt 


wonderful, that the Gods forewarned both of them of 
their approaching death by the appearance of a fright- 
ful ſpectre. There are indeed ſome who, utterly deny 


any ſuch thing, and ſay, that no man in his ſenſes ever 
ſaw a phantom or apparition; but that children only, 
and ſilly women, or men whoſe intellects ſome overbear- 


ing paſſion of the mind or diſtemper of the body has 
impaired, entertain ſuch idle and abſurd fancies, and 
ſo far give way to ſuperſtition as to imagine themſelves 
haunted by evil ſpirits, Vet if Dion and Brutus, men 
of philoſophick minds and great dignity of character, 
who were not eaſily deluded by fancy, or diſcompoſed 
by any ſudden paſſion, were fo diſturbed at theſe viſi- 
ons, that they immediately declared to their friends 
what they had ſeen; I know not how we can avoid ad- 
mitting again that very ancient opinion, however abſurd 
it may appear, that evil ſpirits, out of envy to good 
men, vigorouſly oppoſe whatever they do, and by raiſ- 
ing diſtractions and terrors in the mind, endeavour to 


ſhake and undermine their virtue, leſt by a ſteady per- 


ſeverance in goodneſs, they ſhould after death obtain a 
5 | | _ happier 
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happier condition of futurity than thoſe wretched beings 
can ever hope for. But I ſhall refer theſe things to 
another place, and in this twelfth book of parallel lives, 
' begin with the elder. | | 10 71071 

Dionyſius the firſt; having ſeized on the government 
of Sicily, married the daughter of Hermocrates, a Syracu- 
ſan. She, in an inſurrection which the citizens made 
before the government was well ſettled, was abuſed in 
ſuch a barbarous and outrageous manner, that for ſhame 
ſhe put an end to her own life. But Dionyſius, being 
ſoon re-eſtabliſhed and confirmed in the throne, married 
two wives, one named Doris a native of Locris, the 
other Ariſtomache, daughter of Hipparinus, a nobleman 
of the firſt quality in Syracuſe, and collegue with Diony- 
fius when he was firſt choſen General of the army. It 
is ſaid he married them both in one day. Which he 
enjoyed firſt is uncertain ; but ever after he divided his 
kindneſs equally betwixt them, both accompanying him 
together at his table, and in his bed by turns. Indeed 
the Hracuſans were urgent that their own countrywoman 
might be preferred before the ſtranger; but Doris, to 
recompence the diſadvantage of being a foreigner, had 
the good fortune to be the mother of Dionyſius's eldeſt 
ſon, whilſt Ariſtomache continued a long time without 

iſſue, though the King was very deſirous to have chil- 

dren by her, and cauſed Doris's mother to be put to 
death, accuſing her of having by potions and enchant- 

ments prevented Ariſtomachès conception. 

Dion was Ariftomache's brother, and at firſt found a 
very honourable reception at court, on his ſiſter's ac- 
count ; but afterwards when he had: given proofs of his 
merit and abilities, he was beloved by Dianyſius for his 
own fake : and among other favours he ordered his trea- 
ſurers to furniſh Dion with whatever money he de- 
manded, but enjoined them to give him the ſame day 
an account of what they had delivered to him. Now, 
though Dion was before reputed a perſon of extraordi- 
nary genius, of a noble mind, and great courage, = 
e thoſe who have read the charaflers of Thepbrafun, = 
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all theſe excellent qualifications received a conſiderable 
improvement by Plato's happy arrival in Sicily: It was 
without doubt no human contrivance, but the direc- 
tion of providence, deſigning that this remote cauſe 
ſhould afterwards occaſion the recovery of the liberty of 
the Sicilians, and the ſubverſion of the tyrannical go- 
vernment, that brought the philoſopher out of Tah, 
and ſettled him at Syracuſe. Dion ſoon. gained his ac- 
quaintance, and though very young became the moſt 
conſiderable among his ſcholars, by his wonderful diſ- 
poſition to learning, and inclination to virtue, as Plato 
| himſelf reports of him (2), and his own actions ſuffi- 
ciently teſtify. For though his education under the ty- 
rant had been mean and ſervile, though he had lived in 
| a ſtate of dependance, uncertainty, and hazard, had 
been accuſtomed to pride and oſtentation, to the moſt 
extravagant luxury, and to that kind of- life.in which | 
nothing is eſteemed excellent and valuable but wealth 
and pleaſure, yet no ſooner had he imbibed the firſt 
principles of philoſophy and of that ſcience which points 
out the road to virtue, but his ſoul was inflamed with 
a generous ardour ; and with the ſimplicity of a young 
man judging from his own propenſity to goodneſs, that 
theſe doctrines would have the ſame effect upon Diony- 
ſius, he endeavoured. to perſuade him, and at laſt pre- 
vailed with him at a leiſure hour to admit and hear 
Plato. Attheir meeting, the ſubject of their diſcourſe 
in general was virtue ; but more particularly they dif- 
puted concerning fortitude, which Plato proved that ty- 
rants, of all men, had the leaft pretence to; and thence 
proceeding to treat of juſtice, he aſſerted the happy eſtate 
of the juſt, and the miſerable condition of the unjuſt. 
Here the King, touched to the quick, and not able to 
anſwer his arguments, would not endure to hear him 
out, but was highly diſpleaſed with the reſt of the audi- 
tors, -who with wonder and delight had liſtened to his 
e C 


(2) It. is in his ſeventh letter, 7o bin fich. things as. I thought 
where he ſays, For my part whin were the beſt and moſt adapted to 
] converſed with Dion, aubo was the nature of man, and exborted 


very. young, when I explaired him to thi practice of tem, I little 
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Diomſeus had three children by Doris, and fout by 
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diſcourſes. At length, being exceedingly exaſperated, 
he aſked the philoſopher in a great rage, What buſineſs. 


he had in Sicily? To which Plato anſwered, I came hither 
to ſeek an honeſt man: It ſeems then, replied Diony/ius, you 
have loſt your labour. Dion imagined that the King's diſ- 
pleaſure would reſt there but as Plato was in haſte to 
be gone, he conveyed him ſuddenly aboard a galley in 
which Pollis the Lacedemonian was returning to Greece: 


But Dionyfus privately preſſed Pollis by all means to kill 


Plato in the voyage, or at leaſt to ſell him for a ſlave; 
For, ſaid he, it will be doing bim no injury, fince according 
to his own maxims, being a juſt man, he will be as happy in 
a ſtate of flavery as he can be in a free condition.  Pollis 
therefore, as it is reported, carried Plato to gina, and 
there ſold him to the Æginetes, who were then at war 
with the Athenians, and had made a decree, that what=- 
ever Athenian was taken on their coaſts, ſhould irhine- 
diately be expoſed to ſale. Notwithſtanding this Dion 
was in no leſs favour and credit with Diomſius than 
formerly, was entruſted with the moſt conſiderable 
employments, and ſent on an honourable embaſly to 
Carthage. Diomſius had ſo high an eſteem for him, that 
he bore very patiently the liberty he took with him, and 
allowed him to ſpeak his mind freely without any re- 
ſerve, Of this we have an inſtance in the ſmart repar- 


tee he one day made to Diomſius, who ridiculing Ge- 


los government, and alluding to his name, ſaid, Gelo 


vas [Gelos] the laughing-ftock of Sicily; while others 


ſeemed to admire and applaud this turn of wit, Dion 
very warmly replied, Sir, you got the crown by being 
truſted for Gelo's' fake; but for your ſake no man will ever 
be truſted bereafter ; for indeed Gelo made it appear that 
monarchy was the beſt vf governments, and you have con- 
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Ariſtomache, two of which were daughters named Sophro- 
TEE WE NEE 539 4 g 1 gs 14 | EASY "Tyne 
though I <vai then 12ſenfibly opening Hine] and tagernrſs whatever c 
z way fo the total ſubwerfion of ithe ſaid ro bim, that I newer ſaw any 


tyranny. " For he was of a docile young man ⁊vorthy to be compared 


| temper, and received with ſuch rea- uit) bits 
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ne and Arete. Sophroſyne was married to his eldeſt ſon 
Dionyfius, whom he had by Doris the Locrian, and Arete 
to his brother Tbearides; after whoſe death, Dion mar- 
ried his niece Arete. When Dionyſius was ſick, and like 
to die, Dion endeavoured to diſcourſe with him in be- 
half of the children he had by Ariſtomacbe; but the phy- 
ſicians, deſigning to ingratiate themſelves with the next 
ſucceſſor, were too quick for him; for, as Timæus re- 
ports, the Prince having demanded ſomething to make 
him ſleep, they prepared for him ſo ſtrong a doſe that it 
ſoon deprived him of his ſenſes, and cloſed his ſleep 
with death. =D WEI 924 
However, in the firſt council which the young Dio- 
ny/ſius held with his friends, Dion diſcourſed fo well upon 
the preſent ſtate of affairs, and the meaſures that were 
moſt proper to be taken, that he made all the reſt ap- 
ear to be mere children in underſtanding; and by the 
— with which he delivered his opinion, he ſnowed 
that they were rather ſlaves than counſellors, who timo- 
rouſly and diſingenuouſly adviſed what would beſt pleaſe 
the young King, rather than advance his intereſt. But 
that which ſtartled them moſt, was the propoſal he made 
to avert the iminent danger they feared of a war with the 
Carthaginians, undertaking to ſail immediately over into 
Africa, and if the King deſired it, to ſettle a peace upon 
honourable terms z but if he rather inclined to war, he 
offered to fit out and maintain fifty gallies at his own 
expence. Dionyſus admired the nobleneſs of his ſpirit, 
and received his friendly offer with great ſatisfaction. 
But the other courtiers, thinking this generoſity re- 
flected upon them, and fearing they might be leſſened 
by his growing greatneſs, from thence took all occaſions 
to incenſe the King againſt him, intimating that he de- 
ſigned by his power at ſea to ſurprize the government, 
and by the help of thoſe naval forces confer the ſupreme 
authority upon his ſiſter Ariſtomacbe's children, But 
indeed the principal and moſt apparent cauſe of their 
envy. and hatred to him, was his reſervedneſs in con- 
verſation, and ſingularity in his way of living; for 
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they bad from the beginning inſinuated themſelves into 
the favour and familiarity of this young and ill edu- 
cated Prince, by flatteringhim, by miniſtring to his ap- 
petites, and contriving to engage him perpetually in a 
giddy round of pleaſure, in drinking, in amours, and 
other low and diſſolute amuſements. By this means 
the tyranny, like iron ſoftened in the fire, ſcemed to the 
ſubjects to be more moderate and gentle, and to abate 
ſome what of its extreme ſeverity; the edge of it being 
blunted, not by the clemency, but rather by the weak 
neſs of the young King, whoſe indolence increaſing daily. 
till it had infected his whole mind; ſoon diſſolved and 
broke thoſe adamantine chains, with which his father: 
Dionyſius ſaid he had left the monarchy ſecured. It is 
reported of him, that having begun a drunken debauch, 
he continued it ninety days without intermiſſion; in 
all which time no grave man appeared, no ſerious diſ- 
courſe was heard, but drinking, ſinging, dancing, buf- 
foonery, and all forts of licentious mirth were the: 
whole buſineſs of the court. It may eaſily be imagined 
therefore that they could not patiently bear the preſence 
of Dion, who never indulged himſelf in ſuch diverſions 
and youthful frolicks; for which reaſon they made 
his very virtues the ſubject of their calumnies, giving 
them the name of thoſe vices which were neareſt allied 
to them: they called his gravity pride, his ſincerity and 
freedom of ſpeech inſolence, the good advice he gave 
was conſtrued as reprimand, and he was cenſured for 
neglecting ſcorning thoſe whom he would not ac- 
company in their exceſſes. And to ſay the truth, he 
was naturally of a haughty humour, auftere, reſerved, 
and unſociable in converſation, which not only made 
his company unpleaſant to a young King, whoſe ears, 
were ſpoiled by flattery, but expoſed him to the cenſure: 
of many of his own moſt intimate friends, who though 
they loved him for the integrity and generoſity of his 
temper, yet juſtly blamed his behaviour as being coarſe: 
and harſh, and quite unſuitable to the character of a. 
man who was concerned in the management of political 
affairs; concerning which Plato afterwards wrote to 

him, 


10 Te LIFE T 
him, and (as it were prophetically) adviſed him cares 
fully to avoid moroſene/s the companion ef ſolitude; i | 
Though Dion, by reaſon of the preſent ſtate of af- 
fairs was very conſiderable and in great eſteem, as be- 
ing the only, or at leaſt the chief ſupport of the govern- 
ment, which was in a tottering condition; yet he well 
underſtcod that he owed not his greatneſs to the King's 
friendſhip, but to the neceſſity of his affairs. And ſup- 
poſing the cauſe of this to be his ignorance and want of 
education, he endeavoured to engage him in a courſe of 
liberal ſtudies, and to inſpire him with a taſte for thoſe 
ſciences which tend to regulate the temper and manners; 
hoping by this means to cure him of that dread which 
he had of virtue, and by degrees inure him to a com- 
placency in what was good and laudable. Diony/ius in 
his own nature was not the worſt of princes; but his 
father fearing that if his mind ſhould be improved and 
enlarged, and he ſhould converſe with wiſe and learned 
men, he might plot againſt him, and diſpoſſeſs him of 
his kingdom, kept him in clofe confinement ; where, for 
want of company, and from ignorance of better things, 
he buſied himſelf in making little chariots, candleſticks, 
joint- ſtools, tables, and the like wooden implements. 
For Dionyſius the elder, was fo diffident. and ſuſpicious 
of all mankind, and ſo wretchedly timorous, that he 
would not ſuffer a barber to cut his hair with ſciſſars, 
but made one of his attendants ſinge it off with a live 
coal. Neither were his brother or his ſon allowed to 
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his captains, whom he had preferred to a conſiderable 
command, for dreaming that he killed him; ſuppoſing 
that the idea was ſuggeſted by ſome deſign which he 
had formed when he was awake. Yet this timorous 
man, wha, was thus wretched from his continual fears 
and anxieties, was very angry with Plato, becauſe he 
would not allow him to be the moſt valiant of all 
men. „% A 1 no i er | VE. 
Dion, as we ſaid before, ſeeing Dionyſus the ſon de- 
fective in his underſtanding, and irregular in his man- 
ners, for want of good education, adviſed him to ap- 
ply himſelf to ſtudy; perſuading him earneſtly to en- 
treat Plato, the greateſt philoſopher in the world, to 
come into Sicily; and when he came, to commit himſelf 
to him, that by his inſtructions he might improve in 
virtue, and conform his mind to that divine exemplar 
of ſupreme truth and excellence from whence is derived 
all the harmony and beauty conſpicuous in the ſyſtem 
of the univerſe; by which means he would procure 
great happineſs to himſelf and all his people, and would 
of a tyrant become a King; and his ſubjects won by his 
juſtice and moderation, would then willingly yield him 
that obedience as a father, which now they paid him 
by conſtraint as a deſpotick ſovereign. For fear and 
force, ſaid he, à great navy, and a numerous guard of bar- 
barians, are not (as your father: ſaid) the adamantine chains 
which ſecure ihe regal power, but that love and affe ion of 
the ſubjetFs which is gained by clemency and juſtice ; theſe 
ſofter bonds have much greater force to ſecure à permanent 
dominion than the galling ſhackles of conſtraint and tyranny. 
Beſides, it is mean and diſhonourable that à Prince, while 
he ſo far ſurpaſſes others in the richneſs of his dreſs, and in 
the ſplendor and elegance of his ' houſe, furniture, and equi- 
page, ſhould not at all excel tbe vulgar in diſcourſe and con- 
ver ſation, nor bave bis mind accompliſhed, as well as bis 
body agorned in a manner ſuitable to his royal dignity. 
Dion frequently urging the King upon this ſubject, 
and as Odcaſion offered repeating ſome of Hato's argu- 
ments, Diomſius grew impatiently deſirous to have Bu. 
%s compatiy,” and to hear him diſcourſe.. Ie therefore 
J 5 T7 | imme 
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immediately feat many letters to him to Athens, to which 
Dion added his entreaties. Ar the ſame time alſo feve- 
ral philoſophers of the Pytbagorean ſect wrote to him 
from [taly and requeſted him to come and undertake the 
direction of this young Prince, whoſe mind was per- 
verted by power, and reclaim him by the ſolid counſels 
of reaſon and philoſophy. Plato, as be ſays himſelf, 
being aſhamed to ſeem buſy only in words, and ſlothful 
— action, and hoping, that if he could work a cure 
one man, the head and guide of the reſt, he might 
nc the diſtempers of the whole g. e of Sicily, 
yielded to their requeſts. | 
But Dion's enemies fearing an alteration in Dion fur, 
perſuaded him to recal from baniſhment one Philiftins, 
a learned man indeed, but very ſkilful in tyrannical po- 
licy, whom they deſigned to ſer in oppoſition to Plato 
and his philoſophy. For Pbiliſtius from the beginning 
was a great inſtrument in promoting the tyranny, and 
being Governor of the citadel, kept it a long time for 
that faction. There was a report, that he was familiar 
with the mother of Dionyfius the elder, and that the ty- 
rant was not altogether ignorant of it. But Leptines 
having two daughters by a married woman whom he 
had debauched, gave one of them in marriage to Pbili- 
fius, without acquainting the King, who being enraged, 
put Leptines's miſtreſs in priſon, and baniſhed Philiſttus, 
— thereupon fled to ſome of his friends at Auria; in 
which retirement it is probable he compoſed the greateſt 
part of his hiſtory (3); for he did not return into 
his country during the reign of that Dionyſus. But af- 
ter his death, as is before related, Dion's enemies occa- 
ſioned him to be recalled home, as a man fit for their 
purpoſe, and a firm friend to the arbitrary government, 
which he immediately upon his return endeavoured to 
abet. At the fame time calumnics and accuſations 
Ws againſt 
60 This Phelifius was not 1 in n books, that of Sicily in 
2 perſon of fingular knowledge eleven, and that of — the 
in martial affairs, but he was - tyrant in ſix. Cecere. goes fo far 
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againſt Dion were by others a to * King; 
that he held correſ pondence with T heodotes and — | 
to ſubvert the monarchy. For indeed it is likely he 
had hopes by the arrival of Plata to leſſen the exorbitant 
power of Dieny/ius, and make him maderate and equi- 
table in his authority; but if he continued averſe to 
that, and were not to be reclaimed, he reſolved to de- 
poſe him, and reſtore the common wealth to the Syra- 
cuſans; not that he approved a popular government, 
but he thought it preferable to a tyranny, SOT god 
ariſtocracy could not be procured. | 
This was the ſtate of affairs when Plato came into 
Sicily. At his Griſt arrival he was received with won+ 
derful demonſtratians of kindneſs and reſpect; for one 
of the King's richeſt chariots waited upon him when he 
came on ſhore. Dionyſius himſelf ſacrificed to the Gods 
in thankful acknowledgment of the great happineſs 
they had by the arrival of that philoſopher conferred on 
his kingdom. The citizens alſo entercained great hopes 
of a ſpeedy reformation. For at court they obſerved a 
ps decorum in their feaſtings, and a:grave compo- 
ſure in their behaviour, and the King himſelf returned 
kind. and obliging anſwers to all perſons to whom he 
gave audience, Men were generally grown very deſir- 
ous of learning, and eagerly intent upon the ſtudy of 
philoſophy; ſo that all the apartments in the court elf, 
it is ſaid, were like ſo many ſchools of geometricians 
full of the duſt which thoſe ſtudents make uſe of to de- 
ſcribe their mathematical figures. 11-4 
Not long after, at a ſolemn facrifice in the erde, 
when the herald, according to cuſtom, prayed for the 
long continuance of the preſent government, Dienyſus 
ſtanding by, ſaid, hat, will you never leave off cur/ing ns 
This ſenſibly vexed Philiſtys and his party, who con- 
jectured, that if Plato, by ſo little W had 
thug 

4 leſ, e Uus Thucydides, by his perſpicuity. That which 
it is — 2 0 1 could anions at bb — to — blamed for 


Thucydides's dignity of ſtyle; but was his zealous arenen tg 
he made amends for that defect tyranvy. | 
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thus changed and transformed the young King's mind, 
he would by longer converſe, and greater "intimacy, 
get ſuch power and authority, that it would be im- 
poſſible to withſtand him. They therefore no longer 
privately and ſeparately, but jointly and in publick 
began all of them to rail at Dion, ſaying, that he ma- 
nifeſtly charmed and bewitched Dionyſius by means of 
Plates eloquence, that when the King was perſuaded 
voluntarily to part with the regency, and give up his 
authority, he himſelf might ſeize it, and ſettle it upon 
his ſiſter Arifomache's children. Others ſeemed to re- 
ſent it as a great indignity, that the Athenians, who 
formerly arrived in Sicily with a great fleet, and nume- 
rous land- army, but were routed and deſtroyed, with- 
out being able ſo much as to take the city of Hracuſe, 
ſhould now by means of one ſophiſt, overturn the 
whole empire of Diony/fius, by perſuading him to quit 
his guard of ten thouſand ſpearmen, give up a navy of 
four hundred gallies, diſpand an army of ten thouſand 


horſe, and ſeveral times that number of foot, in order 


to ſeek in the academy an unknown and imaginary 
bliſs, and to derive his bappineſs from the ſtudy of 
geometry, while in the mean time he reſigned the ub. 
ſtantial enjoyments of abſolute power, of riches and 
pleaſure, to Dion and his ſiſter's children. 

By theſe means at firſt Dion incurred the King's ful. 
picion, and by degrees his apparent diſpleaſure and 
averſion. A letter alſo was intercepted, which Dion 


had written to the Carthaginian agents, adviſing them, 
when" they treated with Dionyſius concerning 4 peace, not 


to come to their audience, unleſs he were there; becauſe 
tben be would effectually diſpatch their buſineſs according 
to their. minds. When Dicnyſius had ſhowed this to P- 


 kiftus, and, as Timæus relates, conſulted with him about 
it, he over-reached Dion by a feigned | reconciliation, 


pretending to receive him again to his favour. Bur 
leading him alone one day to the ſea-fide, under the 
caſtle wall, he ſhowed him the letter, and taxed him 
with conſpiring with the Carthaginians againſt him. 


When Dion —_— ta offer ſomething in his own | 
I | defence, 
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defence, Diomſßus refuſed to hear him, and immediately 
forced him aboard a veſſel, which lay there for that 
purpoſe, and commanded the ſailors to les bids aſhore” 
on the coaſt of Lacy. 

When this was oubliakle- 8 ph men 4 
the action very tyrannical and cruel, All perſons about 
the court were exceedingly concerned for the ſake of 
the women; but the citizens of Syracuſe began to take 
courage, expecting that the general diſcontent cauſed 
by Dion's diſgrace, and the miſtruſt which others, would 
now have of the King. might produce an alteration in 
the ſtate. Dionyſus perceiving this, and being very 
much concerned at it, endeavoured to pacify the wo- 
men, and others of Dion's friends and relations; aſſur- 
ing them, that he had not baniſhed, but only ſent him 
out of the way for a time, fearing that if he continued 
there, paſſion might prompt him to puniſh his obſti- 
nacy with greater r ſeverity. At the ſame time he al- 
lowed his friends two ſhips, and gave them liberty 
to put on board as much of his treaſute and as many 
of his ſervants as they pleaſed, and tranſport them to 
him into Pelaponneſus. For Dion was immenſely rich, 
and little inferior to the King himſelf in the ſplendor 
of his furniture and manner ot living. His friends hav+ 
ing packed up every thing that was valuable conveyed 
them to him, together with many rich preſents which were 
ſent him by the ladies and others of his. acquaintance. 
Inſomuch that the abundance of his wealth: and trea- 
ſure gained him great honour and reſpect among the 
Grecians; and this opulence. and grandeur of a perſon 
who was an exile, convinced them. how great che power 
and magnificence of the tyrant muſt be. 

As ſoon as Dim was ſent away, the tyrant megane 
Plato into the citadel, . deſigning under colour of an 
honourable and kind reception, to ſet a guard upon 
him, leſt he ſhould follow Dion, and deciare to the 
world in his behalf, how.injuriouſly he had been treated. 
But now time and converſation, (as wild braſts by uſe 
grow tame and tractable) brought Dionyfus to endure 
Plato's company and diſcourle ; ſo that he began to 
love 
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love the philoſopher, but with ſuch an affection, as had 
ſomething of the tyrant in it, requiring of Plato, that 
he ſhould, in return of his kindneſs, love him only, 
and admire him above all other men; being ready to 
commit to his eare the chief management of affairs, 
and even the whole government, upon condition that 
he would not prefer Diou's friendſhip. before his. This 
extravagant affection was a great trouble to Plato; it 
being accompanied with petulant and jealous humours, 
like the fond paſſions of thoſe who are deſperately in 
love, with frequent quarrels, and as frequent ſubmiſ- 
ſions and reconciliations; for now he was beyond mea- 
- ſure deſirous to be Plato's ſcholar, and to proceed in 
the ſtudy of philoſophy; yet he ſeemed: ſtill to have 
ſome regret, and to be aſhamed of himſelf before thoſe 
who endeavoured to divert him from this deſign, as if 
he were grown degenerate, and like to be ſpoiled and 
undone. _ . 3240-40 be NT 
But a war about this time breaking out he was ob- 
liged to ſend Plato away, but promiſed him before his 
departure to recall Dion the next ſummer. In this in- 
deed he was not ſo good as his word; however, he re- 
mitted to him the produce of his eſtate, defiring Plato 
to excuſe him for not keeping to the time he had fixed, 
by reaſon of the war; but aſſuring him that as ſoon as 
he had concluded a peace, he would immediately ſend 
for Dion, whom in the mean time he deſired to be quiet, 
and not to raiſe any diſturbance, nor ſpeak any thing 
ill of him among the Grecians. This Plato endeavour 
to effect, by keeping Dion with him in the academy, 
and buſying him in his philoſophical ſtudies. 

Dion lived in the city with Calippus, one of his ac- 
quaintance; but for his diverſion, he bought a ſeat in 
the country, which afterwards, when he went into Si- 
cily, he gave to Speuſippus, who of all his friends at 
Athens was his moſt conſtant companion; for Plato was 
deſirous to ſoften the auſterity of Dion, by blending. ir 
with the pleaſantry, facetiouſneſs and elegance of Speu- 
fippus. For that he excelled in raillery we are told by 

Timon in his ſatires 5 Fla 
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Whilſt Dion reſided at Athens, it happened to be 
Plato's turn to exhibit a war ſpectacle and defray 
the charge of a chorus of boys; but Dion took upon 
himſelf the management of it, and paid the whole ex- 
pence z Plato giving him this opportunity to oblige the 
Athenians, as the good-will which Dion might acquire 
by it, would probably be greater than the honour which 
would have redounded to himſelf. Dion went alſo 
to ſee ſeveral other cities, where he ' converſed With 
men of the higheſt rank and greateſt ſkill in political 
affairs, and was publickly entertained by them. His 
converſation and manners were free from every thinę 
rude or unbecoming, from all ſymptoms of ihm 
pride and luxury; in his whole behaviour he ſhowed 
himſelf temperate, virtuous, and brave; and in his phi- 
loſophical and political diſcourſes learned and ingeni- 
ous. By this means he gained the love and reſpect of 
all men, and in many cities had publick honours de- 
creed him; and the Lacedæmonians made him a citizen 
of Harta, without regard to the diſpleaſure of Diom- 
ſus, though at that time he aſſiſted them conſiderably 
in their war againſt the Thebans, e 

It is reported, that Dion, upon an invitation, went 
to the houſe of Ptæodorus the Megarenſian, who was a 
very powerful and wealthy man; and when by reaſon 
of the great concourſe of people about his doors, who 
waited for the diſpatch of buſineſs, it was very diffi- 
cult to get acceſs to him, Dion turning about to his 
friends, who ſeemed concerned and angry at it, ſaid, 
What reaſon have we to blame Ptœodorus, who our- 
wk uſed our vifitors no better when we were at Syra- 
IF „ as ER (nt 64 3 211 
Soon after, Dionyſſus envying Dion, and heing jealous 
of the intereſt he had among the Grecians, left off 
lending him his revenues, and put the eſtate into the 
1ands of his own ſtewards. But that he might obvi- 
ate the ill-will and diſcredit, which upon | Plato's ac- 
ount might accrue to him among the philoſophers, 
ne got into his court many who were pate men 
of learning; and ambitiouſly deſiring to ſurpaſs them 
You. VI. B | all 
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rean philoſophers to be ſecurity for the performance of 
with Dionyſius, and eſtabliſhed the right of hoſpitality 


to Plato, and at the ſame time Dionyfius ſent ſome gal- 


val be might be aſſured of whatever be defired. : Dion 
prevail on Plato to gratify Dionyſius in this requeſt, that 


So that Plato, as he ſays of himſelf, ſet fail the third 


and philoſophy triumph over tyranny. Neither was he 
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all in their debates, he was forced (though ſometimes 
very impertinently) to make uſe of what he had oc- 
caſionally learned from Plato; and now he wiſhed for his 
company again, repenting he had not made better uſe 
of it when he had it, and given no greater heed to his 
excellent precepts and diſcourſes. Like a tyrant there- 
fore, extravagant in his deſires, and violent in his paſ- 
ſions, on a ſudden he was eagerly bent on recalling 
him; for which purpoſe he tried every method, and 
at laſt prevailed with Archytas and the other Pytbago- 


. 


his. promiſes, and to perſuade him to return into Si- 
cily; for it was Plato who firſt brought them acquainted 


between them. _ : 1 157 | 
| Theſe philoſophers ſent Archidemus on their own part 


lies, and ſeveral of his friends to importune him to 
comply with his requeſt. He likewiſe wrote to him 
himſelf, telling him in plain terms, that Dion muſt 
never look for any favour or kindneſs, if Plato would not 
be prevailed with to come into Sicily; but upon bis arri: 


alſo was much ſollicited by his ſiſter -and his wife to 
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he might have no excuſe for treating him with ſeverity, 


time for Sicily, i 
« Daring once more the terrible Charybdis. wy 
| His arrival gave great joy to Dionys, and no 


leſs hopes to the Sicilians, who earneſtly wiſhed, and 
endeavoured, that Plato might get the better of Phili/tus, 


unbefriended by the women, who upon all occaſions 
ſtudied to oblige him. But he had with Dionyſius ſuch 
credit as no man elſe ever obtained; ſo that he was 
allowed to come into his preſence without being. ex- 
amined or ſearched. Ariftippus the Cyrenzan, having 
frequently ſeen the King offer Plato very _— 
| | | | _ ſums 


ns 
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ſums of money, which he conſtantly refuſed, ſaid, That 
Dionyſius was liberal without danger of hurting his trea- 
fury; for to thoſe who wanted much he gave very little, 
_ offered a great deal to Plato, becauſe he receryed no- 

| Aae the firſt civilities were over, when Plato began 
to diſcourſe of Dion, he attempted tq amuſe him with 
dilatory excuſes, which ſoon after begat feuds and diſ- 
guſts, though for the preſent they were not publickl 
remarked; for Dionyſius endeavoured as much as poſ- 
ſible to conceal them, and by other civilities and ho- 
nourable uſage to draw him off from his kindneſs to 
Dion. Plato for ſome time did not divulge this perfi- 
dious dealing, and breach of promiſe, but bore with 
it, and diſſembled his reſentment. While matters ſtood 
thus betwixt them, and they thought they were unob- 
ſerved and undiſcovered, Helicon the Cyzicenian, one of 
Plato's followers, foretold an eclipſe of the ſun, which 
happened according to his prediction. For this he was 
much admired by the King, and rewarded with a ta- 
lent of filver. Ariſtippus, jeſting with ſome others of 
the philoſophers, told them, he alſo had ſomething ex- 
traordinary to. prognoſticate; which they entreating 
him to declare, I foretel, ſaid he, that Dionyſius and 
Plato will in a very little time fall out. | 


At length Dionyſius fold Dion's eſtate, converted the 
money to his own uſe, and removing Plato from an 
apartment he had in the gardens of the palace, placed 
him among his guards, who had long hated Plato, and 
wiihed to deſtroy him, ſuppoſing that he adviſed Dio- 
ny/ius to lay down the government, and diſband his ſol- 
diers. When Archytas underſtood the danger Plato was 
in, he immediately ſent a galley with meſſengers, to. 
demand him of Dionyſius; alledging, that he ſtood en- 
gaged for his ſafety, upon the confidence of which Plato 
came to Sicily. Dionyſius, to palliate his ſecret hatred, 
before Plato departed, made great entertainments, and 
ſhowed him all outward. marks of kindneſs; but- he 
could not forbear breaking out one day into this ex- 
preſſion, No doubt, Plato, when you are at home _ 

+ B 2 | ihe 
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the philoſophers your companions, you will complain of me; 
and reckon up a great many of my faults. To which Plato 
anſwered,” ſmiling, I hope wwe ſhall never be ſo much at u 
loſs in the academy for ſubjetts of diſcourſe, as to talk of 
you. Thus, they ſay, Plato was diſmiſſed ; but his own 
writings do not altogether agree with this relation. 
Dion was very gngry at this, and not long after' de- 
clared himſelf an open enemy to Diony/us, having re- 
ceived ſome intelligence concerning his wife; which is 
hinted by Plato in a letter to Dionyſius. The affair was 
this. After Dion's haniſnment, Dionyſius ſending back 
Plato, deſired him to aſk Dion privately, if he would be 
averſe to his wife's marrying another man: for there 
was a report, (but whether it was true, or raiſed by 
Dion's enemies, is uncertain) that his matrimonial ſtate 
was not agreeable to him, and that there was a coolneſs 
and indifference between him and Arete. Therefore 
when Plato came to Athens, and had diſcourſed upon 
the ſubject with Dion, he wrote a letter to Dionyſius, in 
which he expreſſed every thing elſe plainly and intelli- 
gibly; but he mentioned this affair in covert and ab- 
ruſe terms, that none but he might underſtand it; 
telling him, bat be had talked with Dion about the Buſineſt, 
and that it was evident he would highly reſent the affront, 
if Dionyſius ſhould attempt any ſuch thing. At that time 
therefore, while there were yet any hopes of an accom- 
modation, he made no alteration in his ſiſter's ſituation, 
ſuffering her to live with Dion's ſon ;. but when all pro- 
ipect. ot a reconciliation was at an end, and Plato, after 
his ſecond return, was again ſent away in diſpleaſure, 
he then forced Arete againſt her will to marry Timocra- 
les, one of his favourites; in this action coming ſhort 
even of his father's juſtice and lenity. For when Phi- 
loxenus, who had married his ſiſter Thefte, being in diſ- 
race, and his declared enemy, had fled for fear and 
left Sicily, he ſent for his ſiſter, and reproached her 
with being privy to her huſband's flight without de- 
claring it to him: bur ſhe fearleſs and unmoved, re- 
plied, Do qou believe me, Dionylius, /o bead a wife, 5 
n e e 


Die on 
ſo timorous a woman, that having known my: buſband's 
flight, I would not have born him company, and ſhared 
the worſt of bis | fortunes ? Indeed I was ignorant of it; 

or it bad been better and more honourable for me to be 
called the. wife of the exile Philoxenus, than the fiſter of 
the tyrant Dionyſius. It is ſaid, the King admired her 
| reſolute anſwer; the Syracuſans alſo honoured her for 
her virtue ſo much, that ſhe retained her dignity and 
princely retinue after the diſſolution of the tyranny ; 
and when ſhe died, the citizens, by publick decree, 
attended the ſolemnity of her funeral. Though this 
be a digreſſion, it is not altogether an uſeleſs one. 
From this time Dion ſet his mind wholly upon a 
war. Plato declined engaging with him in it from a re- 
oard to the hoſpitable entertainment he had received 
from Dionyſius, and becauſe of his advanced age. But 
| Speuſippus and the reſt of Dion's friends aſſiſted and 
encouraged him to undertake the deliverance of S- 
cily, which ſeemed to ſtretch out its hands to him, and 
was ready to receive: him joyfully. For while Plato 
was at Syracuſe, Speuſinpus being oftner than he in 
company with the citizens, throughly underſtood how 
they were inclined. At firſt indeed they were afraid 
to ſpeak freely to him, ſuſpecting that he was ſet on 
by the King to enſnare them ; but at length they placed 
an entire confidence in him, They generally agreed 
in their wiſhes and prayers, that Dion would under- 
take the deſign, and come, though without either navy, 
men, horſes, or arms; that he would put himſelf 
aboard a ſhip, and lend the Sicilians only his perſon 
and name againſt Diony/us. This information from 
Hpeuſippus encouraged Dion, who, that he might the 
better conceal his deſign, employed his friends pri- 
vately to raiſe what men they could. Many ſtateſ- 
men and philoſophers gave him their aſſiſtance; among 
whom were Eudemus the Cyprian, (on occaſion of whoſe 
death Ariſtotle wrote his dialogue on the ſoul) and 71. 
monides the Leucadian; they alſo engaged on his ſide 
Miltas the Theſſalian, a ſooth - ſayer, and his fellow-ſtu- 
dent in the academy. Of all that were baniſned by 
| 2 Dionyſius, 
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Diomyſius, who were not fewer than a thouſand, onh 
twenty-five (4) joined with him, the reſt for fear de- 
clining the undertaking. The general rendezvous waz 
in the iſland of Zacyntbus; there the army aſſembled, 
which did not amount in all to eight hundred men (5); 
but they were men who had ſignalized themſelves in 
many and great engagements; they were well diſci- 
plined and inured to hardſhip; and for courage and 
conduct, the very flower of all the ſoldiery; and ſuch 
as by their example would animate and encourage to 
action the numerous forces Dion hoped to have in &. 
cily. Let theſe men, when they firſt underſtood the 
expedition was againſt Diony/ius, were troubled and diſ- 
heartened, blaming Dion, as a man who hurried on by 
a madneſs of rage and —_— threw both himſelf and 
them into certain ruin. Nor were they leſs angry with 
their commanders and thoſe who had enliſted them, 
becauſe they did not in the beginning let them know 
the deſign of the war. But when Dion had in an ora- 
tion ſhowed them the weak condition of the tyrant's 
government, and declared that he carried them rather 
for commanders than ſoldiers, the citizens of Syracuſe, 
and the reſt of the Sicilians, having been long ready for 
a revolt; and when Alcimenes, the moſt conſiderable 
man among the Achzans in birth and reputation, who 
accompanied him in the expedition, had harangued 
them to the ſame effect, they were ſatisfied. - 
It was now the midſt of ſummer, the winds called 
(6) Eteſian then prevailed, and the moon was at the full, 
£23 Lone e IG 2 nu 7 when 
2 0 4) Driodprus fays, thirty. | all the Grecian cities, avhere he 
(5) V would ever hade theught was maſfier of havens, arſenals, and 
that a-perſon with tauo tranſports citadels that avere impregnable, and 
only ſhould get the better of a Prince, was beſides firengthened with the 
who bad at his command four hun: af owerful alliances ? The cauſe 
dret pips of war, a hundred thou- of Dion's unparalleled ſucceſs aua 
Jand foot, ten thouſand horſe, flores in the. firſs place his courage and 
of ammunition and prowiſſon in pro- magnanimily joined to the good quill 
portion, and treaſure ſufficient for and aſfection of thoſe for the ſake of 


the maintenance of ſuch numerous auboſe liberty he was engaged. But 


Forces ; who befides all this had in 'that which turned moſt to his ſer 


his peffeffron the moſt caꝝſiderabile of uct WAS the” cowardice of the - 


rant. 
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when Dion prepared a magnificent ſacrifice to Apalla, 
and marched in proceſſion to the temple at the head of 
his ſoldiers all compleatly armed. After the ſacrifice 
he feaſted them all in the publick Circus or place of ex- 
erciſe of the Zacynthians. They were ſtruck with won- 
der when they ſaw ſo great a number of gold and filyer 
veſſels, and the tables furniſhed with ſuch magnificence 
as ſeemed to ſurpaſs the fortunes of a private man; and 
they concluded, that one of his age, and maſter of ſo 
much treaſure, would not engage in ſo hazardous an 
enterprize, without good hope of ſucceſs, and certain 
aſſurance of ſufficient ſupplies from his friends. After 
the libations and the cuſtomary prayers, the moon was 


eclipſed. | This was not at all ſurprizing to Dion, who 
underſtood the courſe of the ſun and moon, and haw 


the moon was overſhadowed by the 4 of the 
earth between her and the ſun. But it being neceſſary 
that the ſoldiers ſhould be ſatisfied and encouraged, who 


were terrified at this appearance, Miltas the diviner 


ſtanding up in the midſt of the aſſembly, bid them nor 
fear, but expect an happy event, becauſe the Gods fore- 
told that ſomething that was at preſent glorious and re- 
ſplendent ſhould be eclipſed and obſcured. Now no- 
thing, ſaid he, can be more reſplendent than the tyranny of 
Dionyſius; but its luſtre will immediately ve extinguiſhed 
upon your arrival in Sicily. Thus Miltas in publick de- 
ſcanted on the accident: but when a ſwarm of bees 
had ſettled upon the poop of Dion's ſhip (7), he pri- 
vately told him and his friends, that he feared * the 
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rant, and the diſalfection of his ſub- winds; for having in his third 
reats ; all theſe circumſtances concur- book called them Zurus, he calls 
ring in the ſame inſtant produced them Boreas in his ſeventeenth. 
luch an amazing event, as may by Here without doubt they are to 
pofterity be thought incredible. Dio- be taken for the Eaſt, Eurus ſub- 
. an 5: folanus, becauſe they conveyed 
(6) The Ztefian were like what Dion from the iſle of Zacynthus to 


we call the Trade Winds, and blew Pachynus. 


from certain points at certain ſea- - (7) This was eſteemed omin= 


ſons of the year. According to ous not only by the Greeks, but 
 Strabo they were ſomerimes the by the Romans likewiſe, as we 
North, and ſometimes the Eaſt learn from Cicero, who in his ora - 
SY gs ies 5 tion 
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actions they were like to perform, though'in themſelves 
glorious, yet would be but of ſhort continuance, and 
that the ſplendor of them, after a ſudden blaze would in 


a moment be eclipſed. It is reported alſo, that many 
prodigies happened to Dzony/us at that time. An eagle 
faatching a javelin from one of the guard carried it 
aloft, and from thence let it fall into the ſea. The 
water of the ſea, that waſhed: the walls of the citadel, 
was for a whole day ſweet and potable ; as many who 
taſted jt experienced. Pigs were ferrowed perfect in all 
their other parts, but without ears. The diviners de- 
clared that this portended a revolt and rebellion, and 
ſignifled that the ſubjects would no longer give ear to 
the commands of the tyrant. They ſaid that the ſweet- 
neſs of the water ſignified to the Syracuſans à change 
1 diſtreſs and calamity to a proſperous ſtate. The 
agle being the bird of Jupiter, and the ſpear an emblem 

of power and command; this prodigy was to denote, 
that Jupiter, the chief of the Gods, deſigned the deſtruc- 
tion and diſſolution of the preſent government. Theſe 
things are related by Theopompus in his hiſtory. 
Dion's ſoldiers were embarked on board of two 'tran: 
ſports, which were tended by a third fomewhat leſs, and 
two gallies of thirty oars. Beſide the arms of his ſoldiers, 
he carried two thouſand ſhields, a great number of darts 
and lances, and a vaſt quantity of all manner of pro- 
viſions, that there might be no want of any thing in 
their voyage ; becauſe they reſolved to commit them. 
ſel ves to the wind and: keep out at ſea, fearing to come 
near the ſhore, upon advice that Philiſtus rode at anchor 
in the bay of Apulia with a fleet ready to intercept them, 
Twelve days they failed with a gentle gale; and on the 
thifteenth they arrived at Pachynus, a promontory. of 
OY. 1 here the pilot adviſed them to land preſently 3 
for 


| tion 0 ee reſponſie, ſays, 
Si examen apum ludis in ſcenam ve- 
niffer, baruſpices acciendos- ex He- 
trarig - putaremus. Videmps uni- 
verſi repente examine tanta ſer worum 
immiſſa in popeilum Romanum ſep- 
tam, atque mncluſum, & non Cont 


movemyr ? Atque in .  forraſſ 
examine nos ex Hetruſcorum ſcriptis 
hauruſpices ut a ſervitio. caveremus 
monerent, & . If a fearm of bees 
SHould come on a ſudden, and appear 
on rhe flage during the exhibition of 
the peelacles a we ſhould think it ne- 


cefjary 
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for if they quitted ſhore; and doubled the cape, they 
would run the” riſk: of being toſſed up and down for 
many days together in expectation of- a ſoutherly wind 
in that ſummer ſeaſon. But Dion fearing to make a 


deſcent too near his enemies, and being deſirous to land 


at greater diſtance, paſſed by Pachynus. They had not 
ſailed long, before a violent North wind drove them 
from Sicilye '' At tlie ſame time prodigious ſtorms of 
thunder and dightiingi burſt from the clouds, it being 
about the time of the riſing of Ardturus; and theſe were 


attended with violent rains, and ſuch tempeſtuous wea- 
ther as greatly diſtreſſed the mariners, who were whiolly 


ignorant what: courſe they ran; till on a ſudden they 
found they were driven to Cercina, an iſland on the coaſt 
of Africa, craggy, and full of dangerous rocks, where 
they narrowly eſcaped being daſned to pieces; but la · 


bouring hard with their poles, they with much difficulty 


kept clear till the ſtorm ceaſed; - Then lighting by 
chance on a veſſel, they underſtood they were at that 
place which is called the head of the great Syrirs, Be- 
ing now again diſheartened by reaſon of a ſudden calm, 


and beating to and fro without making any way, they 


had a ſoutherly breeze from the ſhore, when they leaſt 
expected the wind in that quarter, and ſcarce believed 
the favourable change. The gale encreaſing, and be- 
ginning to blow freſh, they ſpread all their fails, and 
praying to the Gods, put out again to ſea, ſteering di- 
rectly for Sicily from the coalt of Africa, and with a 
quick and eaſy paſſage arrived the fifth day at Mina, 
a little town of Sicily, in the poſſeſſion of the Caribagi- 


nians, of which, Synalus (8), an acquaintance and friend 


of Dion, happened at that time to be Governor. He 
not knowing it to be Dion and his fleet, endeavoured 
to hinder his men from landing. But they made their 
e See e «a9 on et 267: GN 
eſſary to ſend for the Etrurian divi- at it? Perhaps thoſe ſages upon ex- 
ners. And now though cue all be- amining their Tuſcan directories 
bebold wwith our own eyes ſo many would from that ſwarm of bees 
Fearms of flaves pouring in upon atlviſe us to guard againfl flavt- 
the Roman people pent up cloſe in the ry, &c. 35 
theatre, are aue in the feaſt concerned (g) Diadorus calls him Paralus. 


(9) It 
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_ deſcent with their ſwords in their hands, without kill- 
ing any of their opponents; for that Dion had ſtrictly 
forbidden, becauſe of his friendſhip for the Governor: 
however they forced them to retreat, and following cloſe, 
entered with them into the place, and took poſſeſſion of 
it. As ſoon as the two commanders met, they ſaluted 
each other; Dion delivered up the place again to Synalas, 
without having done any injury to it; and Synalus en- 
tertained the ſoldiers, and ſupplied Dion with what he 
wanted. They were very much encouraged by the ac- 
cidental abſence of Dionyſius at that time; for he was 
lately gone with eighty fail of ſhips to 1raly.. Where- 
fore, when Dion perſuaded the ſoldiers to refreſh them- 
ſelves there, after their tedious and troubleſome voy- 
age, they would not be prevailed with, but being ear- 
neſtly deſirous to make the beſt uſe of that opportunity, 
urged Dion to lead them ſtraight ro Syracuſe. Leaving 
therefore behind them as much of their baggage, and 
as many of their arms as were then of no uſe, to be con- 
veyed to them by Synalus upon occaſion, they marched 
directly to Syracuſe. oO OST niet worry 

Two hundred horſe of the Agrigentines, who inhabit 
near Ecnomus, came in and joined him in his march; 
and theſe were followed by the inhabitants of the city 
of Gela. The news of his approach ſoon reaching to 
Syracuſe, Timotrates, who had married Dion's wife, the 
ſiſter of Diomſius, and was left commander in chief 
during his abſence, immediately diſpatched a courier to 
Diomſius with letters containing an account of Dion's ar- 
rival; while he himſelf took all poſſible care to prevent 
any commotions or tumults that might ariſe in the city, 
where all were in great ſuſpence, but as yet continued 
quiet, fearing to give too much credit to what was re- 
ported. A very ſtrange accident happened to the meſ- 
ſenger who was ſent with the letters; for being arrived 


(9) Tt was an ad of religion 
for a man to carry home to his 
family ſome portion of the vic- 


tims which had been ſacrificed, | 
as it was for another to receive 


D 


part of it from him if by chance 
he met him with it on the way. 

(.) Some ſuſpect that this word 
is erroneous, there being no ſuch 


people known in Sicily as the 


Cam- 
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in Hay, as he was travelling through the territory of 
Rhegium, haſtening to Diony/ius at Caulonia, he met one 
of his acquaintance, who was carrying home ſome part 
of a ſacrifice (9). The man taking a piece of the fleſh, 
proceeded in his journey with all ſpeed: but having 
travelled hard a good part of the night, and being, 
through wearineſs," forced to take a little reſt, he laid 
himſelf down in a wood near the road. A wolf ſcent- 
ing the fleſh, came and ſeized it as it was faſtened to 
the bag wherein were the letters directed to Dionyſius, 
and carried away both that and the fleſh together. 
The man awaking, and miſſing. his bag, ſought for it 
up and down a great while, and not finding it, reſolved 


not to go to the King without his letters, but to conceal 
himſelf, and keep out of the way. Dionyſius therefore 


came to hear of the war in Sicily from other hands, and 
that a good while after. . % We 
As Dion proceeded in his march, the Camarin ans 
joined his forces, and many of the territory of Syracuſe 
revolting, came in to him. The Leontines and Campa- 
nians (1), who, with Timocrates, guarded the Epipole, 
being deceived by a falſe report ſpread on purpoſe b 
Dion, that he intended firſt to attack their cities, le 
Timocrates, and haſted home to take care of their own 


concerns. This news being brought to Dion, while he 


lay near Acre, he decamped by night, and came to the 
river Anapus, which is diſtant from the city about ten 
furlongs ; there he made a halt, and ſacrificed by the 
river, directing his devotions to the riſing ſyn. The 


ſoothſayers declared, that the Gods promiſed him vic- 
tory; and they who were preſent, ſeeing him aſſiſt at 


the ſacrifice with a garland on his head, all at once 
crowned themſelves with garlands. There were about 


five thouſand that joined his forces in their march (); 


who, though but ill provided with ſuch weapons as 


came next to hand, yet by their eagerneſs and courage 


ſupplied 


Campanians; but Diodorus Siculus ſoon collected 2 body of twenty 

ipealcs of the Campanians near thouſand men, and that when he 

ta. f "2 arrived at Syracuſe the number 
(2) Diodorys ſays that he very was not leſs than fifty — 
EE | (3 
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ſupplied the want of better arms; and when Dion gave 
orders to march, they ran forward with ſhouts and ac- 
clamations of joy, encouraging each other to recover 
their liberty. The moſt conſiderable men, and better 
ſort of - the citizens of Syracuſe, clad all in white, met 
him at the gates. The populace fell upon all that were 
of Dionyfus's party, and principally ſearched ſor thoſe 
called Proſagogidæ, or Emiſſaries, a ſet of impious 
wretches abhorred by Gods and men, who made it their 
buſineſs to go up and down the city, thruſting them- 
ſelves into all companies, that they might inform Dio- 
nyſius what men ſaid, and how they ftood affected. 

Theſe were the firſt who ſuffered, being knocked on che 
head by the rabble as they met with tbem. 

Timocrates,. not being able to join the garriſon. who 
* t the citadel, taking horſe, fled out of the city, and in 
his flight filled the places where he came with fear and 

confuſion, magnifying Dion's forces, leſt he ſhould ſeem 
upon a ſlight apprehenſion. to have deſerted the city. 
By this time Dion was come up, and appeared in the 
Kaisa the people. He.marched firſt in a rich ſuit of 
armour, having his brother Megacles on one hand, and 
on the other Callippus the Athenian, both of them cromngt 
with garlands«,, He, was: followed by. a hundred foreign 
foldiers, whe were his guard; next. to theſe marched the 
reſt of che atmy in a. decent order, under the command 
of their reſpeRtive oſncers. The. Hracu/ans looked on 
this as a ſacred proceſſion, and auguſt triumphal entry 
of liberty and populan government reſtored to the 0 
after fort yreicht years: baniſnment. 

He was no ſooner entered the Memitide- gate but. he 
n the trumpets: to ſound, in order to compoſe the 
tumult, and quiet the people. As ſoon as ſilence was 
mage, acherald proclaimed, Aab Dian and Megacles, 
«Why dere come to abaliſh the tyranny, declared the Syracu- 
ans and all other Sicilians 20 be free from. the. power of the 
Hrant. : And being defirous to addreſs himſelf in a 
ſpeech 


* fy o. 


a (3) The:: WS were the But that dial ſerved only to de- 
ni ſt who contrived a dial in the note the ſolſtices. Three hundred 


ille of gros before Homer's time. years after Homer, Pherecydes made 
| | | one 
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ſpeech to the people he marched up through that part 
of che city called Acbradina. All the way 28 he paſſed 


along the people on each fide of the ſtreets {et out their 
veſſels and tables, prepared theif victims, and as he 


came before the doors threw flowers upon him, and of⸗ | 


N 1 
* 
1 % 


fered up prayers to him as to their tutelar Deity. 
There was at the foot of the caſtle, and under the 
place called Pemtapyla, (3) a lofty: fun-dial which Dio- 


eus had ſet up; from the top of that Dion made an 


oration to the people, perſuading them to maintain and 
defend their liberty; and they with the ſtrongeſt expreſ- 
ſions of joy and gratitude, created Dion and Megacles 
generals, chuſing at their requeſt twenty others of the 
moſt conſiderable citizens for their collegues, of which 
number half conſiſted of ſuch as had been baniſhed by 
the tyrant, and were now reſtored by Dion. i 
At firſt the ſoothſayers looked on it as a happy omen 
that Dion, when he made his oration to the people, had 


under his feet, as a ſign of ſubjection, that ſtately. mo- 


nument which Diomſius had erected. But becauſe it 
was a ſun-dial on the which he ſtood when he was de- 


clared General, they expreſſed ſome fears, that the great 


actions he had performed might be ſubject to decline, 
and admit a ſudden change of fortune. : 

After this Dion taking the caftle of Epipolæ releaſed 
all the priſoners who lay confined there, and ſurrounded 
it with a ſtrong wall. Seven days after Dionyſius arrived 
from [taly, and entered the citadel from the fea,” About 


the ſame time Dion received the carriages, with the 


arms and ammunition which he had left with Synalus, 
and diftributed them among the citizens; the reſt that 

wanted furniſhed-themſelves as well as they could, and 
expreſſed great courage and readineſs for the ſervice. 
Dionyſius ſent agents at firſt privately to Dion, to try 


vhat terms they could make with him. But he declar- 


ing, that what overtures they had to make muſt be in 


publick, the W r ert being now 19 they then ad- 


dreſſed 


one that deſcribed the | Howes, alter which 15 became v BE com- 
mon. 9 


(4) Are 
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dreſſed themſelves to the citizens, with fait words and 
ſpecious promiſes, aſſuring them, that they ſhould have 
abatements of their tributes and taxes, and not be com- 
pelled to ſerve in the wars, though undertaken by their 
own approbation and conſent. The Syracu/ans laughed 
at theſe offers, and Dion anſwered, That Dionyſius muſt 
not think to treat with them upon any other terms, but re- 
figning the government; which, if be did, he would not ſor- 
get how nearly be was related to him, but would aſſiſt him in 
whatever was juſt and reaſonable, Diomſius ſeemed to 
conſent to this, and ſent his agents again, defiring fome 
of the Syracuſans to come into the citadel, and conſult 
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yield to, and he was equally willing to. accept thoſe 
which they had to offer him. Some perſons therefore 
were deputed, ſuch as Dion approved of; and the gene- 
ral report from the citadel was, that D;ony//us would vo- 
luntarily reſign his authority, and that he did it out of 
choice rather than compulſion. But this was only a 
ſtratagem, and crafty device to amuſe the Syracuſans ; 
for he impriſoned the deputies that were ſent to him, 
and the next morning by day-break, having diſtributed 
wine among his mercenaries to encourage them, he or- 
dered them to ſally out, and attack the wall that had 
been made by Dion. The aſſault being unexpected, and 
carried on with a great deal of courage and reſolution 
by the barbarians, they broke through the works, and 
with loud ſhouts fell upon the Hracuſans ſo furiouſly, 
that they all fled except Dien's foreign troops, who tak- 
ing the alarm, haſtened to their relief; though at firſt 
they knew not what to do, nor how to employ the aid 
they brought, by reaſon of the noiſe and tumult of the 
Syracuſans, who in their precipitate flight preſſed in upon 
them, and put their ranks in diſorder. Wherefore 
Dion perceiving that his orders could not be heard in- 
ſtruted them by his example, and charged into the 
thickeſt of the enemy. The fight near his perſon was 
fierce and bloody; tor he being known, as weil by the 
enemy as his own party, they ran with great noiſe Fans 

| | © fury, 
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fury to the quarter where he fought. Though by rea- 


ſon of his age he was unfit for ſuch an engagement, yet 
with great vigour and courage he charged all he met, 
cutting in pieces ſeveral of the enemy that withſtood 


him, till he was wounded in the hand with a lance; his 


armour alſo ſcarcely reſiſting the blows he received in 
this cloſe fight, and his ſhield being pierced through in 
many places by the darts and ſpears that were levelled 
at him, at length he fell to the ground; but he was im- 
mediately reſcued, and carried off by his ſoldiers. He 
left the command to Timonides, and mounting his horſe, 

rode about the city, rallied thoſe that fled, and com- 
manding a detachment of the foreign ſoldiers out of 
Acbradina, where he had poſted them to guard that 
place, he brought them as a freſh reſerve upon the ene- 
my, who were tired with the heat of the action, and 
juſt ready to give over their deſign; for having hopes 
at their firſt ſalley to have retaken the city, when be- 
yond their expectation. they found ſuch a brave reſiſt- 
ance, they retreated into the caſtle. As ſoon as they 


gave ground the Greek ſoldiers preſſed hard upon them, 


and purſued them to the very walls. There were loſt 
in this action ſeventy- four of Dion's men, and a very 
great number of the enemy. This being a ſignal vic- 


tory, the Syracuſans rewarded each of the foreign ſoldiers 


with a hundred Mine, and the ſoldiers themſelves prer 
ſented Dion with a crown of gold. 15 * 
Soon after this there came meſſengers from Dionyſus, 


| bringing Dion letters from the women of his family; 


there was alſo one ſuperſcribed, Hipparinus zo Bis fa- 
ther Dion; for this was the name of Dion's ſon, though 
Timæus ſays, he was from his mother Arete, called Are- 
tæus; but I think credit is rather to be given to'Timo- 
nides's report, who was his fellow-ſoldier and friend. 
The reſt of the letters were opened and read in the pre- 
ſence of the Syracuſans, and contained many ſollicitations 
and entreaties from the women. But the people out of 


reſpect to Dion would not allow that which ſeemed to 


come from his ſon to be opened in publick. However 
he inſiſted upon its being read. It proved to be from 
| Dio- 
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Diomſius himſelf, and was addreſſed in words to Dion, 
but in fact to. the Hracuſans; for though it had the form 
of a requeſt and apology, yet it was really contrived as 
an accuſation of Dion, and tended to make him ſuſpected 
by the people, He reminded him of the zeal he had 
formerly ſhown for his government; he threatned thoſe 
who were moſt dear to him, his ſiſter, his fon, and his 
wife; and then addreſſed: him with the moſt paſſionate 
entreaties and molt abject lamentations. But that which 
touched Dion moſt, was, that he earneſtly-deſired him 
not to deſtroy the government, but to take it upon him- 
ſelf, not to give liberty to thoſe men who always hated 
him, and would never forget their former reſentments, 
but to keep the power in his own hands, e 
enſure the ſafety of his friends and relations. 
WMhen this letter was read, the populace were not (as 
they ought-in juſtice to have been) ſtruck with admira- 
tion at the inflexible conftancy and magnanimity of 
Dien, who withſtood the tendereſt calls ot a private af- 
fection from a regard to virtue and honour; on the 
contrary they from hence took occaſion to fear and ſu- 
ſpect that he lay under invincible obligations to be fa- 
vourable to Diampſius; and therefore began already to 
think of à new General; and it was with peculiar joy that 
they received the news of Heraclides's arrival. This He- 
raclides was one of thoſe whom Dionyſius had baniſhed, a. 
man of good military talents, and well known by the 
conliderable commands he had formerly under the King; ; 
yet a man of no conſtancy, or reſolution, but fickle in 
every thing, and leaſt of all ſteady when he had either 
a rival or a collegue in any honourable command. He 
had a difference formerly with Dion in Peleponneſus, and 
thereupon reſolved upon his own ſtrength, and with what 
ſhips and ſoldiers he had, to make war upon Dionyſius. 
When he arrived at Syracuſe with ſeven gallies and three 
| ſhips, he found Dionyſius already cloſe beſieged, and the 
Syracuſans elated with their ſucceſs. He therefore im- 
mediately endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf with the 
peaple; and indeed he had naturally a very inſinuating 


| addreſs, and was well 5 to _— ate the multi- 
tude, 
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truſt upon Heraclides, they cancelled what they had for- 
merly granted to him, (ſince he was no longer their Gez 
neral if another had the command of the navy) they 
repealed their order, and, though much againſt their will 
deprived Heraclides of his commiſſion.” When this buſi- 
neſs was over, Dion invited Heraclides to his houſe, and 
pave him a gentle reprimand, wma, him, that he did' 
ing with him upon 
a punctilio of honour at a time when the leaſt falſe ſtep 
might be the ruin of their whole deſign. Then calling 
an aſſembly, he made Heraclides Admiral, and prevailed 
with the citizens to allow him ſuch a guard as they had 
before granted to himſel. l 1 
Heraclides openly pretended great reſpect for Dion, 46+ 
knowledged his obligation to him, and attended him in 
a ſubmiſſive manner, as ready to receive his commands; 
but underhand he corrupted the populace, and encou- 
raged ſuch as were turbulent and mutinous, ſo that he 
involved Dion in perpetual diſturbances, and created 
him much perplexity and diſquiet. For if he adviſed 
to permit Dionyſus to leave the citadel and: retire in 
ſafety, he was cenfured as deſigning to deliver and pro- 
tect him: if, to avoid giving the people any trouble or 
ſuſpicion, he continued the fiege, they cried out, he 
protracted the war, that he might keep his command 
the longer, and hold the citizens in ſubjection. 
There was one 8%, who was notorious in the city 
for his impudence and villainy, and ho thought that 
the perfection of liberty conſiſted in an unbounded in- 
ſolence and licentiouſneſs of ſpeech. This fellow plot- 
Vor, VI. C T2 ting 
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ting againſt Dion, ſtood up one day in the aſſembly, and 


railed at the citizens for their folly, in not perceiving 
that they had exchanged a diſſolutè and drunken tyrant, 
for a ſober and crafty maſter; and when he had thus 
openly profeſſed his enmity to Dion, he departed. The 
next day he was ſeen running naked through the ſtreets, 
as if he fled from ſome that purſued him, his head and 


face being covered with blood. In this condition he en- 


tered the market - place, and told the people that Dion's fo- 


reign ſoldiers had lain in wait for him and aſſaulted him, 
and then ſhowed them the wound he had received in his 


head. Moſt of thoſe preſent took his part, and exclaimed 
ainſt the tyranny and cruelty. of Dian, who took ſuch 
oody methods to ſtop the mouths of the people. But 
though this was an irregular and tumultuous afſembly, 
Dian came to vindicate himſelf, and made it appear, 


that this Ss was brother to one of Diony/ius's guard, and 


that he was ſet on by him to raiſe a tumult in the city, 


Dionyſus having now no way left for his ſecurity, but to 


make his advantage of their diſſenſions and diſtractions, 


The chirurgeons alſo having ſearched the wound, found 


that it was only ſuperficial and not made by a violent 
blow; for the wounds made with a weapon are moſt 
commonly deepeſt in the middle, but this was very 


flight, and all along of an equal depth; beſides, it was 


not one continued wound, as if cut at once, but ſeveral 
inciſions, in all probability, made at ſeveral times, -as 


he was beſt able ro endure the pain. There were ſome 


too. who knew him, who brought a razor, and ſhowed 
it openly to the aſſembly, declaring, that they met Sli 
running in the ftreet all bloody, and that he told them 
he had narrowly eſcaped with his life from Dion's ſol- 
diers, who had juſt then wounded him, and were ſtill 
in purſuit of him; that they haſtening to take the pur- 


ſuers, could meet with no man, but ſpied this razor ly- 


ing under a hollow ſtone near the place from which 
they obſerved he came. All theſe circumſtances were 


ſtrong againſt S %s. But when, to confirm all this, his 


own ſervants came in and gave evidence, that he went 
out of his own houſe alone before break of day, with a 
F razor 
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razor in his hand, Dion's accuſers retired, and the 
people, by a general vote, condemned Sofis to die, and 
were once again reconciled: to Dion. e 7 3 ot 3 3 
Vet they were ſtill no leſs jealous: of his ſoldiers, and 
the re — the 2 Was 2 on princi- 

ally by ſea, Pbiliſtus being come from 7apyeie with a 
— fleet to Diony/ius's aſſiſtance : they a there 
fore that there would be no longer need of the Greek 
ſoldiers, who.were all landmen, and armed accordingly, 
and rather in a condition to be protected by them, who 
were ſkilful ſeamen, and depended at preſent chiefly 
upon the ſtrength of their ſhipping. They grew alſo 
more haughty from the advantage they got in an en- 
gagement by ſea againſt Philiſtus, whom they uſed in a 
moſt barbarous and cruel manner. Epborus relates, 
that when his. ſhip was taken he ſlew himſelf. Bur 77= 
monides, who from the beginning of the war was with 
Dion, and attended him during all theſe tranſactions, 
writing to Spex/ippus the philaſapher, relates the flory 
thus; that Philiius's galley running a-ground, he was 
taken priſoner alive, and firft diſarmed, then ſtripped, 
and expoſed naked, though an old man, to all ſorts of 
inſult and contumely ; afterward they cut off his head, 
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thoſe who wrote his hiſtory after his death, and were 
no way wronged. by him in his lifetime, but have had 
the advantage of his writings, to upbraid him in oppro- 
brious and ſcurrilous language for thoſe calamities which 
fortune ſometimes brings even upon the beſt of men. 
On the otheg ſide, Ephorus is as extravagant in the en- 
comiums he beſtows on Philiſtus; for though he un- 
derſtands very well how to diſguiſe baſe and unworthy 
actions with fair and plauſible pretences, and is very 
elegant in his manner of writing; yet with all his art, 
he can never acquit him of the imputation he lies un- 
der of being of all mankind the moſt zealous aſſerter of 
arbitrary government, and the fondeſt admirer of the 
luxury, power, riches and alliance of tyrants. But he 
that neither praiſes the actions of Phili/tus, nor inſults 
over his misfortunes, ſeems to me beſt to perform the 
part of an hiſtoriag. 35 "oth 
After Pbhiliſtius's death, Diony/zus ſent to Dion, offering 
to ſurrender the citadel, all the arms, proviſions, and 
ſoldiers, with full pay for them for five months, upon 
condition that he might go unmoleſted into Tad, there 
to continue, and to enjoy the revenues of Gyata, a large 
and fruitful tract of land in the territory of Syracuſe, 
reaching from the ſeaſide to the middle of the country. 
Dion rejected theſe propoſals, and referred him wholly to 
the Syracuſens. They hoping in a ſhort time to take Dio- 
nyſius alive, diſmiſſed his ambaſſadors without audience; 
upon which, leaving his eldeſt ſon Apollocrates to defend 
the citadel, and putting aboard thoſe he loved beſt of his 
friends, and the richeſt of his goods and treaſure, he 
took the opportunity of a fair wind, and made his eſcape 
without being diſcovered by Heraclides the Admiral. 
The citizens loudly exclaimed againſt Heraclides for 
his neglect, and were ready to mutiny againſt him; but 
he, in order to divert and appeaſe them, employed 
Hippo one of their orators to propoſe to them an equal 
diviſion of the lands, alledging, that the beginning of 
liberty was equality, and that poverty and ſlavery were 
inſeparable companions. Heraclides ſupported him in 
this project, and encouraged the faction againſt Dion, 
1 | „% 2 


who vigorouſly. oppoſed it. Ar laſt he perſuaded the 


vere people to paſs this Jaw, and further to decree, that the 
had ay of the foreign ſoldiers ſhould be ſtopped, and that 
ro- new commanders ſhould be elected, that they might no 
ich longer be ſubject to Dion's ſevere and imperious diſci- 
en. pline. The people eagerly deſirous to recover at once 
en: from their flavery, which had hung upon them like a 
"my tedious diſtemper, began to exert their freedom unſea- 
thy fonably and precipitately, thus deſtroying what they 
ery Bl endeavoured: to ſet up, and hating Dion, who like a 
irt, good phy fician, endeavoured to keep the city in health 
as by a ſparing and regular diert. 
of The afſembly-therefore being ſummoned for the elec- 


tion of new officers, in the midſt of ſummer, there hap- 
pened all on à ſudden terrible thunders, and other 
dreadful prodigies which continued for fifteen days to- 
gether. Theſe prodigies terrified the people, who were 
ſeized with a religious fear which hindered them from 
chuſing thoſe officers. But ſome few days after when 
the weather grew more temperate, the orators were for 
making an advantage of that calm, and proceeding to 
an election. But they had ſcarce begun, when a draught- 
ox, though uſed to the croud and noiſe of the ſtreets, 
without any prgvocation being enraged againſt his dri- 
ver, and breaking his yoke, ran furiouſly into the theatre 
where they were aſſembled, driving out the people be- 
fore him in great diſorder: from hence in a wild and 
furious manner, throwing down all that ſtood in his 
way, he ran over that part of the city of which the ene- 
mies afterwards made themſelves maſters. But the Sy- 
racuſans not regarding all this, elected five and twenty 
captains, and among the reſt Heraclides, and underhand 
tampered with Dzox's men, promiſing, if they would 
deſert him, and liſt themſelves in their ſervice, to make 
them citizens of Hracuſe. But they, rejecting theſe offers, 
with great fidelity and courage took Dion under their 
protection, and placing him in the midſt of their batta- 
lion, marched out of the city, not offering violence to 
any one, but ſeverely upbraiding all they met with their 
baſeneſs and ingrat:tude. The citizens who ſlighted 
e ———_— 
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them, becauſe they were but few in number, and be- 


cauſe they did not firft attack them, ſuppoſing they 
might with eaſe overpower and cut them all off before 
they got out of the city, fell upon them in the rear. 
Here Dion was in agreatftrait, being neceſſitated. eithet 
to fight againſt his own countrymen, or tamely ſuffer | 
himlelf and his faithful ſoldiers to be cut in pieces. He 
therefore uſed many entreaties to the Syracs/ans, ſtretch 
ing out his hands to them, and ſhowing them the citadel 
which was full of ſoldiers, and where great numbers of 
the enemy appeared on the walls to be ſpectators of this 
action. But no perſuaſions could ſtop the impetuous 
torrent of the multitude, who like waves in à ſtorm 
were rouzed and agitated by the ſeditious breath of their 
orators. He commanded his men therefore not to at- 
tack them, but only to advance with ſhouts and claſh- 
ing of their arms; which when the Syracuſans ſaw, none 
of them durſt ſtand their ground, but all fled immedi- 
ately through the ſtreets, though no one purſued them; 
for Dion immediately retreated with his men, and led 
them into the territories of the Leon tine. 
The very women laughed at the new Captains for 
this cowardly retreat; who to redeem their credit, or- 
dering the citizens to arms, purſued Dien, and came up 
with him as he was paſſing a river. Some of the horſe 
began to ſkirmiſn; but when they ſaw Dion no longer 
calm and patient, nor diſpoſed to bear theſe indigni- 
ties with a paternal tenderneſs, but with all the ſigns of 
fury and reſentment drawing up his men-and preparing 
for batile, they preſently turned their backs in a more 
cowardly manner than before, and fled to the city, with 
the loſs of ſome few of their en. 


The Leontines received Dion very honourably, gave 
money to his men, and made them free of their city. 
They ſent meſſengers to the Hracuſans, to require them 
to do the ſoldiers juſtice, and give them their pay; but 
they in return, ſent other meſſengers to accuſe Dion. 
But hen in a full afſembly of the allies at Leontium the 
matter was heard and debated, the Syracu/ans appeared 
plainly to- be in fault ; but they refuſed to ſtand Ne 
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award of their confederates; for they were become wan- 
ton and inſolent, being free from controul, and having 
no commanders but ſuch as ſtood in awe of the people 
and were ſervilely devoted to thnemn. 
About this time Dionyfus ſent a fleet under the com- 
mand of Nyp/ias the Neopolitan, with proviſions and pay 
for the garriſon. The Sracaſans fought him, obtained 
the victory, and took four of his ſhips; but they made 
very ill uſe of their ſucceſs; and for want of good diſ- 
cipline, to expreſs their joy, fell to drinking and feaſt- 
ing in an extravagant manner, with ſo little regard to 
their main concern, that when they thought themſelves 
ſure of taking the citadel, they loſt the city itſelf. For 
Myſius ſeeing them all in this diſorder, ſpending days 
and nights in their revels and debauches, and their 
commanders well pleaſed with this riot, or at leaſt not 
daring to contradict the drunken crew, took advantage 
of this opportunity, made a ſally, and ſtormed their: 
works, which when he had taken and deſtroyed he left 
the city to the mercy of his ſoldiers, permitting them. 
to uſe any violence they would towards all they met. 
The Syracuſans quickly ſaw their folly and misfor- 
tune, but could not in the diſtraction they were an, ſo 
ſoon redreſs it. The ſoldiers made miſerable havock 
in the city, putting the men to the ſword, demoliſning 
the fortifications, and dragging the women and children 
with lamentable ſhrieks and cries into the caſtle. The 
commanders gave all for loſt, not being able to put the 
citizens, who were confuſedly mixed with the enemy, 
in any tolerable poſture of defence While they were in 
this condition, and the Acbradina in danger of being 
taken, they all turned their thoughts on him who alone 
was their laſt reſort; but none of them had the courage 
to mention the name of Dion, ſo much were they aſnamed 
of the folly and ingratitude of their behaviour towards 
him. But in this urgent neceſſity a voice was heard com- 
ing from ſame of the cavalry of the allies, crying aut, 
Send for Dion and his Peloponneſians from the Leontines. 
No ſooner had any one ventured to mention his name, 
and it was heard among he pores, bur a 
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for joy, and with tears prayed for his return, that they 
might once again ſee him at the head of them, whoſe 
courage and intrepidity in the worſt of dangers they 
could never forget; and they remembered not- only 
what an undaunted ſpirit he always ſhowed himſelf, but 
alſo with what courage and confidence he inſpired them 
when he led them againſt the enemy. . They immedi- 
ately therefore diſpatched Archonides and Telgſides from 
the auxiliaries, and Hellanicus with four more from tho 
cavalry; who poſting with all the ſpeed they could 
make, reached the city of the Leontines in the cloſe of 


the evening. The firſt thing they did, was to leap 


from their horſes, and fall at Dion's feet, with tears re- 
lating the ſad condition the Hracuſans were in. Many 
of the Leontines and Peloponnefians began to throng 
about them, gueſſing by their ſpeed, and the manner of 
their-addreſs, that there was ſomething extraordinary in 
their: bufineſs. - .  - e 0 17 ls 
Dion preſently called an aſſembly, and the people be- 
ing gathered together in a very little time, Archonides 
and Hellanicus came in among them; and in a few words 
deſcribed the diſtreſs of the Syracuſans, and begged tbe 
foreign ſoldiers to forget the injuries they had received, 
and aſſiſt that unfortunate people who had ſuffered more 


for the wrong they had done, than they themſelves who 


received it would (had it been in their power) have in- 
flicted upon them. When they had made an end, there 
was a profound ſilence in the theatre. Dion then ſtood: 
up, and began to ſpeak, but a flood of tears ſtopt his 
voice. His ſoldiers were ſenſibly affected, and deſired 
him to moderate his grief, and proceed. When he had 
recovered himſelf a little, he ſpoke thus; Peloponneſi- 
ans, and confederates, I have called you here together to cons 
ſult upon your own affairs, ſince it would ill become me to 
beſitate, or confider what is fit for me to do while Syracuſe 
is fenking; for if I cannot ſave it from deſtruction, I will 
baſten thither, and be buried in the ruins of my country; 
7 4) According to Thucydides and Archias, one of the Heraclidz, N 
Strabo, Syracuſe was built by wha came. from Cor mth into Si- 
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put if you can reſalve to aſſiſt us, the moſt inconfiderate and 
unfortunate F men, in this exigency, you will preſerve your 
own work (4) the city of: Syracuſe. But i your reſent- 
ment againſt the Syracuſans will not ſuffer you 10 pity and 
relieve them, may the Gods reward you for your former fide- 
lity and kindneſs to Dion; and remember, that as be did not 
deſert you when you were injured, fo neither would be aban- 
don his fellow-citizens in their misfortunes. © 1 

Before he had well ended his ſpeech, the ſoldiers with 
2 great ſhout teſtified their readineſs for the ſervice, 
bidding him march immediately to the relief of the city. 
The Hracuſan meſſengers embraced them, praying the 
Gods to ſhower down bleſſings upon Dion and the Pelo- 
ponnefians. When the noiſe was pretty well over, Dion 
gave orders that all ſnould go to their quarters, to pre- 
pare for their march, and having refreſhed themſelves, 
come compleatly armed and aſſemble in the place 


where they now were; for he reſolved to march that 


r . Mn 
In the mean time, Diomſius's ſoldiers, as long as the 
day continued, ranſacked the city, and did all the miſ- 
chief they could; but when the night came on, they 
retired into the citadel, having loſt a few of their num- 
ber. This ſmall reſpite reſtored courage and confidence 
to the factious demagogues of the city, who flattering 
themſelves that the enemy would reſt content with what 
they had done, perſuaded the people again 20 pay no re. 
gard to Dion, and if be came with the foreign ſoldiers, not to 
admit him; they adviſed them not to yield to theſe trangers 
tbe ſuperiority in honour and courage, but to ſave their city, 
and defend their liberties themfetves. - The Generals there- 
fore ſent. new meſſengers to Dion, to forbid; him to ads 
vance; but the cavalry and the principal citizens ſent 
others to him, to deſire him to haſten his march. For 
this reaſon he ſlackened his pace, and came forward but 
ſlowly. When night came on, the faction that was 
againſt him ſet a guard upon the gates of the city, to 
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hinder him from entering. Le 
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opened the gates for Dion. He h 
extraordinary haſte after he reoeived advice that the 
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R Nypfins making another fally out of the eitadel 
with far greater numbers and more fury than before, 
quite ruined as much of the rampart as was feft-itand- 
ing, and then began to ſack and ravage the city. The 
laughter: was now very great, not only of the men, but 


of the women alſo and children; for the ſoldiers hey 


not ſo much regard the plunder as endeavour to d 
and kill all they met. For Diony/fus deſpairing to re- 
gain the. kingdom, and mortally. hating che Sracuſans, 
1 to bury his loſt empire in The ruins of te 
His men, therefore, before Dioz's: ſuccours 

Tr od; reſolved to deſtroy the city-the' quickeſt way 
by laying. it in aſhes; - accordingly they ſet fire to 
What was near at hand -with© torches and fire-brands, 
and to what was more diſtant with flaming arrows: ſhot 
from their bows. The citizens in great diftraCtion-fle 
every way before them. They who to avoid the fire 
forſouk their houſes, were taken in the ſtreets, and put 
to the ſword: they who betook themſelves for refuge 
into the hoaſes, were forced out again by the flames. 
Many were burnt, and many killed by the fall of 
the houſes. This freſh misfortune b 5 general oonſent 
ad not made any 


enemies were retreated into the citadel. But early in 
the morning ſome horſemen brought him the news of 


another aſſault; and ſoon after ſome of thoſe who be- 


fore oppoſed his coming fled to him, to entreat him 
to haſten to their relief. The fire and deſolation en- 
creaſing, Heraclides ſent his brother, and after him his 
uncle Tbeodotes, to beg him to help them, becauſe now 
they were not able to make any longer oppoſition, he 


himſelf being wounded, unt the ne. 2 ol the 
ny confumed: ttt i 1 TY 


Dion heard this: news at about lirty long dil 
tance from the city. When he had acquainted the 
ſoldiers with the exigency, and exhorted thiem to be- 
have with reſolution, the army no longer marched, but 

ran forwards, and by the way were met by many per- 


fons one after. another, who begged them, genen 
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onderfub eagerneſs of the ſoldiers, 
the city, and entered by the place walled Hecarompe- 
don, ſending his light troops immediately to charge 
the enemy, that upon the ſiglit of them, the Sa- 
ſans might take courage. In the mean time he drew 
tizens as came in and qoined him, dividing them into 
a conſiderable number of ſmall bodies of greater depth 
than breadth, that he might terrify che enemy, by at- 
tacking them in ſeveral quarters at onde. He ap- 
peared in the ſtreets advancing at the head of his men 


| to engage the enemy, and a confuſed noiſe of ſhouts, 


congratulations, vows and ' prayers was raiſed by che 
Sracuſans, who now called Dion their deliveter, their 
tutelar deity, and his ſoldiers their brethren and fellow- 
citizens. At this time there was not one among them 


ſo ſelfiſn and fond of life as not to be more ſulicitous 


for Dion's ſafety than his own, or that of all his fellewW- 
citizens put together. So daringly did he march be- 
fore them to meet the danger, through blood: and Fre, 
and over heaps of dead bodies that lay in his way. 
And indeed the poſture of the enemy was in appear- 
ance very terrible; for they were animated by rage and 
deſpair, and had poſted themſelves along the demo- 


liſhed works, which made the approach to them very 


hazardous and difficult. Vet that which diſcouraged 


Dion's men the moſt was the apprehenſion they were in 
of the fire, which made their march very troubleſome 
and painful; for they were ſurrounded by the flames 
which were conſuming the houſes on alt ſides of them, 
were obliged to walk upon burning ruins, and through 
clouds of aſnes and ſmoke, and were every minute in 
danger of being overwhelmed with the fall of walls and 
buildings; however they laboured hard to keep cloſe 
togethex,. and maintain their ranks. When they came 
near to the enemy, only a few could engage at a time, 


by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the place and the ine- 


quality af the ground. But at length fighting with 
nnn ‚——— 
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the Syracuſans they routed. Nypfius's: men who: moſt of 
them eſcaped. into the citadel, which was near at hand; 
as many of them as could not get in, were ꝓurſued by 
the ſoldiers as they were ſcattered about, and put to the 
ſword, The preſent exigenee did not ſuffer, the citizens 
to reap the benefit of their .conqueſt in:ſuch mutual 
congratulations and expreſſions of joy as become the 
victorious.; for now all were buſily employed to. ſave 
what houſes were left ſtanding, and though they la- 
boured hard all night, it was with great. difficulty that 
they extinguiſhed the fire. L TH 111. 119115 3 e 
The next day not one of the popular: haranguers 
durſt ſtay in the city, but all of, them, knowing their 
.own guilt, by their flight confeſſed it, and ſecured 
their lives. But Herachdes and Tbbeodotes voluntarily 
ſurrendered themſelves! to Dion, acknowledging that 
: they had wronged bim, and begging be would. be kinder 10 
them than they bad. been to him; adding, how much it 
would. be for his hanour, wwho was unequalled in every other 
virtue, ia moderate his anger, and to pardon the ungrate- 
Ful, who. now confeſſed that. they were ſurpaſſed by bim in 
virtue and courage, the very things in.which they had con- 
tended -20ith. him for the ſuperiority. Though they thus 
addreſſed themſelves to him, his friends adviſed - him 
not to pardon ſuch turbulent and malicious men, but 
to leave them to the mercy of his ſoldiers, and utterly - 
root out of the commonwealth the ambition of popu- 
larity, a diſeaſe not Jeſs. outrageous and. fatal than 
tyranny itſelf. But Dion endeavoured to pacify them, 
telling them, That other Generals employed their thoughts 
 fludied in the academy how to ſubdue in bis mind an- 
ger, envy, and emulation; that it is no proof of this vittory 
to be obliging and kind to our friends and to good men, but 
to be indulgent and reconcileable to thoſe who have. injurts 
us; that he. was reſolved: to ſhow that he did naurſo muth 
excel Heraclides ix ability and :condut?, as in juſtice and 
clemency, "wherein to have the advantage is to excel indeed: 
. whereas the honour of victory in war. ſaid he, is never 
entire; for fortune will be ſure to claim her ſhare, though'no 
RY 4 | : nan 
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man pretend to rival the conqueror; What if Heraclides e 
perfidious, malicious, and envious; muſt Dion therefort fully 
bis virtue by a paſſionate reſentment ? For though the laws 
determine it to be juſter to revenge, than do aw injury ;/ yet 
it is evident, that both originally procced from the ſame 
infirmity of buman nature :- the malignity of men, though 
hard to be ſubdued, is not ſo ſtubborn and invincible, but 
it may be overcome by kindneſs, and gradually ſoftened by 
repeated obligations. © Upon thefe conſiderations Dion 
pardoned Heraclides and diſmiſſed him. ONE 
And now reſolving to repair the wall about the ci- 
tadel, he commanded each of the Syracuſans to cut a 
paliſado, and bring it to the works; and then diſ- 
miſſing them to refreſn themſelves, and take their 
reſt, he employed his own men all night, and by morn- 
ing had finiſned his line of circumvallation; ſo that 
both the enemy and the citizens next day wondered to 
ſee ſuch a work compleated in ſo ſhort a tine. 

As ſoon as he had buried the dead, and redeemed 
the priſoners who were two thouſand in number, he 
called a publick aſſembly. There Heraclides made a 
motion, that Dion ſhould be declared General at land 
and ſea. The nobility approved of this, and deſired 
the commonalty to aſſent. But the ſailors and / artifi- 
cers tumultuouſly oppoſed it, being unwilling that He- 
raclides ſhould be deprived of his command of the 
navy; for though they knew him to be otherwiſe a 
bad man, yet they believed he would be more compli- 
ant with the populace than Dion, and readier to gra- 
tify their inclinations, Dion therefore ſubmitted to 
them in this, and conſented that Heraclides ſhould"con- 
tinue admiral. But when they began co preſs an equal 
diſtribution of lands and eſtates, he oppoſed it, and re- 
pealed all the decrees they had formerly made upon 
that affair, by which he exceedingly diſpleaſed them. 
Heraclides took his advantage of this; and being at 
Meſſana, he harangued the ſoldiers and ſailors that were 
with him, accuſing Dion of a deſign to make himſelf 
abſolute : and at the ſame time he held a private cor- 
reſpondenee with Dionyſius by means of Pharax à Spar- 
et 3 | | tan. 
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| kan. When the nobility of Syracuſe had intimation- of 


this, there aroſe a ſedition in the army, and in con- 
ſequence of that the city was reduced to great extre- 
mity for want of proviſions. Dion now knew not what 
courſe to take, being blamed by all his friends, for 
having ſtrengthened againſt himſelf ſuch an untracta- 


ble, malicious, and perverſe. man as Heratlides. 


Pharax at this time lay encamped at Neepolis, in the 


territory of Aprigenium. Dion therefore drew out the 


Syracuſans, but with an intent not to engage him, till 
he ſaw a fit opportunity. But Heraclides and his ſea- 
men exclaimed againſt him, ſaying, That he dtlayed 


Fighting on purpoſe, that he might the longer continue hit 


eompand ; ſo that, much againſt his will, he was forced 
to an engagement, and was beaten. His loſs indeed 
was inconſiderable, and his defeat was owing more to 
the miſunderſtanding in his own army than the courage 
of the enemy. He therefore reſolved: upon a ſecond 
engagement; and animating his men, and encouraging 
them to redeem their credit, he drew them up accord- 


ingly. But in the evening he received advice, that 


Heraclides with his fleet was under ſail for Sracuſe, hav- 
ing reſolved to poſſeſs himſelf of the city, and ſnut him 
aut. Upon this intelligence, he made a draught of the 
moſt forward and determined among the cavalry, and 
rode all night with ſuch diligence, that he got thither 


by nine the next morning after a march of ſeven hun- 


dred furlongs. Heraclides, though he made all the fail 
he could, yet coming too late, tacked about and ſtood 


cout again to ſea, Whilſt he was unreſolved what courſe 


to ſteer; he accidentally met Gæſylus the Spartan, who 
told him that he was ſent from Sparta to command in 
chief in Sicily, as Gylippus had done formerly, Upon 
this declaration Heraclides readily joined with him, and 
boaſted of this acquiſition to his allies, thinking that 
he had got a kind of antidote againſt Dion's power. 


Hereupon he ſent a herald to Syracuſe, ordering the ci- 


tizens to receive the Spartan for their General: Dion 
returned anſwer, That the Sy racuſans had generals enow: 
among them, and that if it. was neceſſary that *a” * 
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ſaw he had loft his hopes of being General, he landed, 
and reconciled . Heraclides to Dion, making Heraclides 
confirm his engagements by the moſt ſolemn oaths, and 
undertaking, himſelf to puniſh} him for his Fame 1 
he failed in the performance of then. * 
The Syracuſans then laid up their navy, w which was at 
preſent of little uſe to them, and beſide the great ex- 
pence of it, continually furniſhed an occaſion for diſ- 
Eads between the generals; at the ſame time they 
continued the ſiege, and built another wall round the 
citadel. The beſieged receiving no ſuccours, and their 
proviſions failing, began to mutiny; ſo that the ſon 
of Diomyſius being in deſpair, capitulated with Dian, of- 
fering to deliver up the citadel with all the arms and: 
other proviſions, on condition he might have ſive gal- 


lies, and be allowed to retire in ſafety with his mo- 


ther and ſiſters; and this being granted by Dion, he 
failed with them to Dionyſus. © There was ſcarce a man 
in the city; but went to behold the joyful fight; and 
they were even angry with thoſe who happened to be 
abſent, and could not be witneſſes of that happy day, 
and ſee how gloriouſly the ſun now ſhined upon the H- 
racuſans, who were delivered from ſlavery. and oppreſ- 
fon. This flight of Diony/ius! being one of the greateſt 
and moſt remarkable examples of fortune's inconſtancy, 
that any hiſtory mentions, how extraordinary may we 
imagine their joy to be? and how great their pride, af- 
ter they had ſubverted the moſt abſolute tyranny that 
= was, and that by means ſo Wane and ee 
able? 0 | 
When deollecrates Was: nd ſail, ih Dion going to 
take poſſeſſion of the citadel, the women could not 
ſtay till he had entered, but ran to meet him at the 
gate. Ariſtomacbe led Dion's fon, and Arete followed after 
weeping, fearful and dubious how to ſalute or addreſs 
her buſband, becauſe ſhe had ſo long lived with 
another man. Dion firſt embraced his faſter, then his 
ws. afcet which Ariſtomache PREY Arete to him, 

ſaid, 


\ 
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ſaid, O Dion, your baniſhment made us all "equally wiſer 
able; and your return and victory has delivered us all from 
our ſorrows, except her, whom” I, to my great unhappineſs, 
' ſaw compelled to be another's; while you were yet alive, 
Fortune has now given you the ſole diſpoſal of us; how will 
| you determine concerning her in this her diſtreſsſul fituation ? 
Or in what relation muſt ſhe ſalute you, as ber uncle, or ber 
huſband ? This ſpeech of Ariftomache's forced tears from 
Dion, who with great tenderneſs and affection embraces 
his wife, gave her his ſon, and deſired her to retire to 
his own houſe, where he intended to reſide. For he 
delivered up the citadel to the Syacuſans, | 
Though all things now had ſucceeded to his! with; 
| yet he reſolved not to enjoy any of the advantages of 
his good fortune before he had gratified' his friends, MW * 
rewarded his allies, and given his fellow-citizens and þ 
the foreign ſoldiers ſome marks of his favour and. 
eſteem; his generoſity herein exceeding his ability. He 5 
himſelf was content to live in the moſt plain and fru- 7 
gal manner; for which he was univerſally admired. Ml; 
For though not only Sicily and Carthage, but all Greece 
looked upon him as the happieſt and greateſt of men, i 
and as inferior to no general in valour and ſucceſs 3 yet : 
in his garb, his attendance, and table, he ſeemed as if | 
he rather lived with Plato in the academy, than among 
ſoldiers and officers, who love'to fare luxuriouſly every 5 
day, and eſteem debauchery. and exceſs a neceſſary re · ; 
freſhmeat after the toils of war and a proper compen- 
ſation for the dangers they have paſſed. Plato indeed Us 
wrote to him, hat the eyes of all men were now upon 
Bim; but he ſeems to have fixed his eye upon one par- 
ticular place of one city, The Academy, and to have . 
conſidered, that thoſe who were his ſpectators and 
judges there regarded not his great actions, his courage, Ib. 
or his victories, but watched to ſee how -temperately * 
and * he could bear his Proſperity, wow with il © 
what 
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what moderation he could behave in that honourable - 
and happy condition. Neither did he remit any thing 
of his wonted! reſervedneſs in converſation, or auſtere 
behaviour to the. people, though condeſcenſfion and ci- 
vility were neceſſary for his preſent, affairs, and though 
Plato, as we:ſaid: hefore, reprimanded! him on this ac- 
count, and told him that Moro/ene/s was : he; campanion 
of ſclitude. But certainly he was naturally an enemy to 
complaiſance g and beſides, he had a deſign to reform 


the Syracufans,; who were grown very capricious, :diflor "—_ 


lute, and licentious. For Heraclides began again to 
oppoſe him; and being ſent for one day by Dion to the 
council, he' ſent word he would not come. there, nor 
conſult otherwiſe, than as a private, citizen, and in 3 
publick aſſembly :. Soon after he impeached, Dion, ber 
cauſe he had not demoliſhed; the citadel, and becauſe 
he had hindered: the people from opening Diomſius s 
tomb, and throwing; out the dead body z,, he accuſed 
him alſo for ſending to Corinth for counſellors and aſ- 
liſtants in the goyernment, and thereby neglecting and 
lighting e his felloy- citizens And indeed he. had pre- 
valled with ſome Coriusbians to come to him, hoping by 
their means and. preſence the better to ſettle that go- 
vernment he intended; for he deſigned to reftrain; the 
unlimited power, of the people (which indeed is hot a 
government, but (5), as Plato calls it, a ſhop, of ware - 
houſe of -all ſorts-of governments) and me [eſtabliſh a 
conſtitution upon the Lacedæmonian and Ertan plan, 

wherein there would be a mixture of the regal and po- 

pular government, and Ariftocracy, would always pre- 

vail, and pre ſide in affairs of the greateſt importance; 

tor he ſaw the Corinthians were chiefly, governed by the 

nobles, and that the people were but little concerned 

in publick buſineſs. And knowing ithat Heraclides would 

be his moſt conſiderable adverſary, and that he was al- 

vays a turbulent, fickle, and factious man, he liſtened 
who for the ſame reaſon, delight) alone all are com chended. It 
i that ſort af NEW wes” fair, ox pubick file of 
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to the advice of thoſe who were. for killing him; 
though he had formerly prevented them from putting 
that deſign in execution. Accordingly they broke 
into his houſe, and myrdered him. His death waz 
much reſented by the citizens: but when Dion made 
him a ſplendid funeral, followed the dead body ac- 
companied with all his ſoldiers, and pronounced an 
oration to the people, they were mollified, and for- 
gave him; for they perceived that it would have been 
impoſſible to have kept the city quiet, as long 25 
Dion and Heraclides were competitors in the govern- 
Dion had a friend called Callippus, an Athenian, who, 
as Plato ſays, grew familiar with him, not upon the 
merit of his learning, but becauſe he was introduced 
by him into ſome myſterious ceremonies of their re- a 
ligion, and fo contracted an accidental acquaintance. Ml t 
This man was all along with him in the army, and f 
was highly eſteemed by him, being the firſt of his h 
friends WhO marched by his ſide into Syracu/e with 2 ti 
garland upon his head, and having diſtinguiſhed him- n 
ſelf by his courage in every action. He finding that m 
Dion's beſt and moſt conſiderable friends were cut off Ml o. 
in the war, that Heraclides was now dead, and the he 
people without a leader, and that the ſoldiers had 2 ſe. 
great kindneſs for him, formed a moſt villainous and 
deteſtable deſign of murdering his friend and benefacter, m. 
by which he hoped to get the chief command in &. 
cily; and, ſome ſay that he was bribed by the enemy 
with twenty talents. to deſtroy Dion. For this purpoſe 
he engaged ſeveral of the ſoldiers in a conſpiracy againſt 
him ; and his plot was carried on in a moſt wicked and 
artful manner. He daily informed Dion of what be 
heard, or pretended. to hear the ſoldiers ſay againſt 
him; whereby he gained that credit and confidence, 
that he was allowed by Dion to converſe privately witi 
whom he would, and talk freely againſt him in any 
company, that he might diſcover who were his ſecret 
enemies. By this means Callippus in a ſhort time al- 
N | „ od ſembled 
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ſembled ahout him all the ſeditious and diſcontented 
people in the city; and if any one who would not 
be. drawn. ig informed Dien that he hadd been tam- 
pered with, he yas not troubled or concerned at it, be- 
lieving that Callppus did it in compliance with his di- 
rection. 111185 1% % l ED - 1,77 ie CH] . 
While this conſpiracy was on foot, a ſtrange and 
dreadful apparition. was ſeen by Dion. As he was ſit- 
ing one evening very thoughtful in a gallery in his 
houſe, hearing a ſudden noiſe, he turned about, and ſaw at 
the end of the room (for it was not yet dark) a tall wo- 
man, in her countenance and garb like one of the futles 
as they are repreſented on à theatre, wick a broom 
in her hand ſweeping the floor. Being very much 
amazed and terrified, he ſent for ſome of his friends, 
and told them what he had ſeen, 3 them 
to ſtay with him, and keep him company all night; 
for his mind was quite diſordered with fear, and 
he apprehended: that if he were left alone, the ſpee- 
tre would again appear to him; but he ſaw ir no 
more. A few days after, his only ſon, who was al- 
moſt grown up, upon ſome diſpleaſure he had taken 
on a childiſh. and frivolous: occafion, threw himſelf 
ns from the top of the houſe, and killed him- 
le 2 „ 24 5 DIDNILDOT ela QUO 
While Dion was under this, affliction, Callippus till 
on, more and more urged on the conſpiracy, and ſpread a 
G. rumour among the Syracu/ans, that Dion being no- 
ny childleſs, was reſolved to ſend for Dioryfius s ſon, Apol- 
ole N rates, who was his wife's nephew, and ſiſter's grand - 
ol: Won, and to make him his heir and ſucceſſor. - By chis 
nd time, Dion, and his wife and ſiſter began to ſuſpect what 
be Bras doing, and were from all hands confirmed in the 
io belief of the plot. Dion, as it is probable, being 


Ce; troubled for Heraclides's murder, which was like to de 
ith Aa ſtain upon his honour, and a diſgrace to the glo- 
an) rious actions of his life, in great anxiety and diſ- 


quiet declared, he had rather die a thouſand: times, 
and open his breaſt himſelf to the aſſaſſin, than live 
e | 3 
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not only in fear of A N but! in ſuſpicion of bl 
friends. 

Callippus ſeeing the women very inquiſitive” into thi 
affair, and fearing the event, came to them, 5 
denying it with tears in his eyes, and offering to 
them whatſoever aſſurances of his fidelity they defies 
They required, that he would take what was called' the 
Solemn Oath, which was after this manner! The perſor 
who was to take it went into the temple of Cerer and 
Proſerpine; after the performance of ſome ceremonies, 
he was clad in the purple veſtment of the Goddeſs, and 
holding a lighted torch in his hand, took his oath, 
Callippus did as they required, and forſwore the fad, 
But he ſhowed ſuch contempt for thoſe Goddeſſes, that 
he ſtaid till the feſtival of Proſerpine, by whom he had 
ſworn, and then committed his intended murder, think- 
ing perhaps that the folemyity of the day could add li: 
tle to his guilt, as the Goddeſs would have been in the 
higheſt. degree offended at his impiety had he murdered 
Dion on any other day, ſince he himſelf was the perſos 
who initiated him in the ſacred myſteries. © 

There were a great many in the conſpiracy 5 and at 
Diem was at home with ſeveral of his: friends in the 
rom where he uſed to entertain them, ſome of the 
conſpirators ſurrounded the houſe without, and other 
ſecured: the doors aid: windows. The aſſaffins were 
Zacyntbiats,:who went in to him in their ordinary ha- 
bit unarmed. They who were wichout ſhut the doors 
and kept all faſt. The murderers fell upon him, en- 
deayvouring to ſtifle him; but when that could not be 
effected, they ealled for a ſword in order to diſpatch 
him; but none durſt open the door. There were 2 
great many within with Pibn; but every one ſuppoſing 
that by giving him up, he ſhould ſave himſelf, no man 
ventured to aſſiſt him. When they had waited a good 
, at erg Mot a Pg reached a Hort Won 
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jn at the window to one of the Zacynthians, who imme- 
diately ſtabbed Dian, who like a victim at the altar, 
was already ſtunned and in a manner ſenſeleſ > 
After this they confined his, ſiſter and wife, who was 

then big with child. This unhappy woman fell in 
labour in the priſon, and was delivered of a ſon, whom 
they both undertook to preſerve; having firſt gained 
the conſent of, the guards, which was not difficult, be- 
cauſe Callippys began already to find himſeif much 

embaraſſed and diſtreſſſ e. 
At firſt after the murder of Dion, he was in a very 
ſplendid ſituation, and had the ſole government of - 
racuſe in his hands. Nay, he preſumed to write even 
to the Athenians, whom moſt of all he ought to have 
dreaded next to the immortal Gods, polluted as he was 
with ſo black a murder. But it has been truly ob- 
ſerved of that city, That the good men ſhe breeds are the 
moſt excellent, and the bad the moſt deſperately wicked ;, as 
the ſoil of Attica produces the moſt delicious honey, and 
the moſt deadly poiſon. Callippys did not long continue 
to bring a reproach on Fortyne and the Gods for ſuf- 
fering a man to obtain riches and power by ſuch enor- 
mous crimes, but quickly received the puniſhment he 
deſerved, For going to take Catana, he loſt Syracuſe ; 
whereupon they report he ſaid, He bad loft a city, and 


got 4 (6) cheeſe-grater. Then attempting Meſſana he 


had moſt of his men cut off, and among the reſt, 
Dion's murderers. When no city in Sicily would ad- 
mit him, but all hated and rejected him, he went into 
Tah, and took Rhegium; where being neceſſitous, and 
not able to maintain his ſoldiers, he was killed by Lep- 
tines and Polyperchon, and (as it happened) with the 
ſame ſword with which Dion had been aſſaſſinated; for 
it was known by the ſize, being but ſhort, as the Spar- 
tan ſwords commonly are, and by the workmanſhip 
which was very curious and elegant. Thus Callippus 
received the reward of his villanies. N 

. When 


luded on this occaſion. | TE > 
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When Ariſtomache and Arete were releaſed out of pri, 
ſon, Jce#ts, one of Dion's friends, took them to his hoſe 
and for a while entertained them with great tenderfeſi 
and fidelity. Afterwards,” however, being perſuaded by 
Dion's enemies, he provided a his, and pretended t0 
ſend them into Peloponne/us, but commantiled the Failor; 
when they came ont to ſea, to kill them, and throp 
them over board. Others ſay, that they and the infant 
were thrown alive into the ea. This man alſo eſcaped 

not the due recompence of his wickednefs; for he waz 
taken by Timoleon and put to death; and the Syraciſan, 
to revenge Dion, ſlew his two daughters; of which ! 
| | more particylaxly in the life of Vim. 
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MARCUS BRUTUS. 


ARCUS BRUTUS was deſcended-from that 
Junius Brutus, to whom the ancient Romans 
4 Y A. erected a ſtatue of braſs in the capitol, among 
the images of their kings, with a. drawn ſword in his 
hand, in remembrance of his courage and reſolution in 
expelling the Targuins. But that ancient Brutus was of 
a ſevere and inflexible nature, (like ſteel of too hard a 
temper) and not at all ſoftened by ſtudy or education; 
nay he ſuffered himſelf to be ſo far tranſported by his 
enmity to tyrants, that for conſpiring with them, he put 
to death even his own ſons. But this Brutus whoſe life 
we now write, having to the goodneſs of his diſpoſition 
joined the improvements of learning and philoſophy, 
and having to his natural ſedateneſs and gentleneſs added 
that vigour and activity which is the effect of conſtant 
TE TR 0 . 
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application to publick buſineſs, ſeems to have been of: 
temper exactly framed for virtue; inſomuch that they 
who were moſt his enemies, upon the account of his con- 
ſpiracy againſt Cæſar, if in that whole affair there was 

any honourable or generous action done, refer it wholly 
to Brutus, and lay whatever was odious and cryel to the 
charge of Caſſius, Brutus's relation and friend, but not 
at all like him in ſimplicity and integrity of manners, 
His mother Servilia was of the family af Servilius Abala, 
who, when Spurius Mzlius had excited the people! to x 
ſedition, and deſigned to have made himſelf King, tak- 
ing a dagger under his arm, went into the Forum, and 
upon pretence of having ſome private buſineſs with him, 
(1) came up cloſe to him, and as he bent his head to 
hear what he had to ſay, ſtabbed him with his dagger, 
This account of his deſcent by the mother's ſide, is uni- 
verſally allowed; but as for his father's family, they 
who for Cz/ar's murder bore any hatred or ill-will to 
Brutus (2) will not allow his deſcent from that Brutus 
who expelled the Tarquins, there being none of his race 
left, after the execution of his two ſons; but they ſay 
that he was a Plebeian, deſcended from one Brutus, ſome 

great man's ſteward, and of a mean family; which but 
very lately was raiſed to any office or dignity in the 
commonwealth. But Paſidonius the philoſopher writes, 
that it is true indeed what hiſtory relates, that two of 
the ſons of Brutus, who were grown up, were put to 
death, but that a third, yet an infant, was left alive, 
from whom the family was propagated down to Marcus 
Brutus; and further, that there were ſeveral. famous 
perſons of this houſe in his time, and of his own ac-. 
quaintance; whoſe countenances very much reſembled 
the ſtatue of Junius Brutus, But of this ſubject enough. 
Cato the philoſopher was brother to Seruilia, the mo- 
ther of Brutus, and he it was whom of all the Roman, 
his nephew moſt admired, and ſtud ied to imitate; and 
11117171117 lt Ye 
(1) Livy relates this hiſtory af. who was at that time General of 
ter a more probable manner, lib, the horſe; flew Mælius by order 
iv. ſe. 14. And we are aſſured of the Dictator Quintius Cincinng- - 
p ſome hiſtorians that Seryilins, tun. This happened * — 
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15 afterwards married his daughter Porcia, Of all the 
ſects of the Greet philoſophers, though there was none of 


which he had not been a hearer, and i in whoſe doctrines 


he had not made ſome proficiency, | yet he chiefly 


eſteemed the Platonifts." He had no great opinion either 
of the new, or middle academy, but applied himſelf 


wholly to the ſtudy of the ancient. For this reaſon he 
was all his lifetime a great admirer of Antiochus, of the 


city of Aſcalon, and took his brother Ariſton into his oon 


houſe for his friend; and companion, a man inferior in- 
deed in learning to many of rhe philoſophers, but in 


prudence, modeſty, and ſweetneſs of remper, equal to 


the beſt. As for Empylus,: whom he (himſelf and his 
friends often mention in their epiſtles, as one who lived 
with Brutus, he was an orator, and has left behind him 
a ſhort but EWA written iner of the death of Cæſar, 


intitled Brutus. 


In Latin he was a a good ſpeaker, and had ation fach 
a degree of ſkill in it, that he acquitted himſelf well 


both in haranguing his ſoldiers, and in pleading cauſes, 


In Greek he was remarkable for ang the ſententious 
and ſhort Laconick way of ſpeaking; which appears 
from ſome paſſages in his epiſtles; as when in the be- 
ginning of the war he wrote thus to the Pergamenians 3 \ 
bear you have given Dolabella money; if you gave it will- 
ingly, you muſt own you have injured me; if unwillingly, 


ſhow it by giving willingly to me. And another time to 


the Samians Tour deliberations are haſty, your actions flow ;, | 
what think ye will be the end? And of the Patareans he 
writes: thus: The Xanthians, rejecting my kindneſs, have 


made their country their grave in the frenzy of their deſpair z 


the Patareans, 'confiding in me, have loſt nothing of their for- 


mer liberty; it is in your option to imitate the prudence of 


tbe Patareans, or to. ſuffer the fate of the Xanthians. And 
this is the ſtyle wherein his moſt remarkable letters 
were uſpally rien. | 


| When 
ates years before the murder ny it out of any prejudice again} 
of Car. | Brutus, but upon the authority of 


* Of this number is Dionyſſus the moſt Ow hiſtorians. Vid. 
gf ms who does not de- lib. v». 
SE (3) This 
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When he was but a very young man, he accomps 
pied his uncle Cato to Qyprus, whither he was ſent againſt 
Ptolemy... But as ſoon as Ptolemy , had killed himſelf 
Cato being detained by ſome neceſſary buſineſs in the ile 
of Rhodes, ſent. one of his friends named Caninius, to 
take care of the King's treaſure; but afterwards ſuſpe&- 
ing his fidelity, he wrote to Brutus to fail immediately 
to Cyprus, out of Pamphylia, where he then ſtayed to re- 
cruit his ſtrength after a fit of ſickneſs: He obeyed his 
orders, but with great reluctance, both from reſpect w 
Caninius, who was thrown out of this employment hy 
Cato with ſo much diſgrace, and becauſe he eſteemed 
ſuch a commiſſion too mean for him, and not at all be- 
coming a young man addicted to learning. Neverthe- 
leſs, he executed it with ſuch care and diligence, that 
he was highly commended by Cato; and having turned 
all the goods of Ptolemy into ready money, he brought 
the greateſt part of it with him to Rome. © 
When the ſtate was divided into two faQions; when 
Pompey and Cæſar had taken up arms againſt each other, 
and the whole empire was in confuſion, it was gene- 
rally believed that Brutus would have taken Cæſar's ſide; 

for his father not long before had been put to death by 
Pompey. But he thir — it his duty to prefer the in- 
tereſt of the publick before his own private reſentments, 
and judging: Pompey's to be the better cauſe, took part 
with him; though formerly he uſed not ſo much as to 
ſalute or take any notice of Pompey, if he happened to 
meet him, eſteeming it a great crime to have the leaſt 
converſation with the murderer of his father. But now 
looking upon him as the head of the commonwealth, 
he liſted himſelf under his command, and ſet fail for di- 
cily, in. quality of lieutenant to Seftzus, who had the go- 
vernment of that iſland. But finding no e 
e e 


( 3) This paſſion was no | ſecret, had been confiſcated, and had 
for one day Cz/ar made her a pre- been put up by him to publick 
ſent of a pearl. which coſt him ſale. When every one was ſur⸗ 
near 50,000/; and during the prized to ſee at how cheap a 
civil wars he aſſgned to her for a price it was bought by Serwilia, 


trifle a conſiderable eſtate, which  Cicera ſaid, Ws melins emptum ſa- 
; | | all 
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there of ſignalizing himſelf in any great action, and 
hearing that Pompey and Cæſar were encamped near one 
another, and were preparing for that battle upon which 
the whole empire depended, he came of his own accord 
to Macedonia to partake in the danger. At his coming, 
it is ſaid, that Pompey was ſo ſurprized and pleaſed, that 


riſing from his chair, in the ſight of all his guards, he 


ſaluted and embraced him, treating him with as much 
reſpect as if he had been his ſuperior. All the time that 
he was in the camp, excepting that which he ſpent in 

Pompey's company, he employed in reading and in ſtudy, 
which he did not neglect even the day before the battle 
of Pharſalia. It was the middle of ſummer, the heat 
was very great, the camp ſuſtained many inconvenien- 
cies by being pitched in a marſhy ground, and they 
who carried Brutus's tent had ſtayed a long while before 


they came. Yet though upon all theſe accounts he was 


1 haraſſed, and out of order, he forbore anoint- 
ing himſelf till towards the middle of the day; and hav- 
ing eaten very ſparingly, while the reſt were aſleep, or 
taken up with the thoughts of to- morrow's action, he 
ſpent his whole time till the evening in writing an epi- 
tome 8 TT Frag 7 OM 
It is ſaid, that Cz/ar had ſo great a. regard for him, 
that he ordered his commanders by no means to kill 
Brutus in the battle, but to ſpare him, if poſſible, and 
bring him ſafe to him, if he would willingly ſurrender 
himſelf; but if he made any reſiſtance, to ſuffer him to 


eſcape, rather than to do him any violence. And this he 


is believed to have done out of tenderneſs to Servilia, the 
mother of Brutus. (3) For Cæſar had, it ſeems, in his 
youth; been very intimate with her, and ſhe had been 
paſſionately in love with him. And conſidering that 
Brulus was born about that time, in which their love 
was at the higheſt, Cæſar had ſome reaſon to believe that 
atis, tertig deducta e. That you her daughter Tertia, that is her 
may have 4 better opinion of the third. There is alſo a fling in 
purchaſe, you are to, know that the the word deducta. which is apy 


Yird is deduted; for it was ſaid plied to procuren. 
that Serwilja yielded up to Ceſar (© 


(4) 1t 
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he was egot ho him. It is ſaid that 3 P very 
important” affairs relating to the conſpiracy of Catiling 
which had like to have been the deſtruction of the com- 
monwealth, were debating i in the ſenate, Cate and Ce- 
ſar; Who were of oppoſite ſides in the debate, happened 
to {it near each other. In the midſt df their buſineſs 2 
little note was delivered to Ceſar from without, which 
he took and read ſilently to himſelf. Upon this Cato 
cried out aloud, and accuſed Ceſar ef receiving meſſages 
and letters from tbe enemies. of the commonwealth. This 
raiſed a great diſturbance in the ſenate; wherefore Cz/ar 
delivered the note, as he had received 1 it, to Cato, who 
reading it, found it to be a lewd letter from his own 
ſiſter Ser vilia, and threw it back again to Cæſar, with 
theſe words, Take it, you ſot; and then went on with 
the publick bulineſs, 80 notorious was Servilia $ love 
5 to Cæſar. 

After the overthrow at Pharſalia, when Poinpey had 
fled towards the fea, and Ceſar s army was ſtorming the 
camp, Brutus * . privately out of one of the gates, 
to a marſhy place full of water, and covered with reeds; 3 
from whence venturing out in the night, he got ſafe to 
Lariſſa. From Tariſſa he wrote to Cæſur, who ex reſſed 
a great deal of joy to hear that he was ſafe, and having 
ſent for him, not only forgave him freely, but kept him 
with him, and honoured him as highly as any of his 
friends. When no body could give any certain account 
which way Pompey had taken his flight, Cæſar walked 
for ſome time alone with Brutus, to try to find out what 
was his opinion; and after ſome converſation finding 
his conjectures moſt probable, he came entirely into bis 
ſentiments, and bent his march towards Afgypt. But 
Pompey, who had indeed taken that very courſe, as 

Brutus had conjectured, having reached Abt, was 
there murdered. 

Bralus had ſo much power with Ceſar, that he wr 

cile 


(4) It does not appear in any of King Deiotarus. And this 
author that Brutus ever pleaded gave occaſion to that expreſſion 
for the King of. Africa. Rut it is of 'Cz/ſar, concerning | Brutus, 
certain that he * in defence which e mentions in of 
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eiled him to his friend Ca ius; and when he ſpoke likewiſe 
in behalf of the King of Africa (4), though many heavy, 
accuſations were brought againſt him, yet by the force 
of his entreaties, he preſerved to him a great part of bis 
kingdom. It is ſaid that at his firſt opening of the 
cauſe Cæſar ſaid to his friends, I know not what this young 
man intends, but whatever he intends, he intends it vehe- 
mently. For his ſteady mind, which was not cafily 
moved by entreaties, but was actuated by reaſon, and 
the principles of honour and virtue, which way ſoe ver it 
turned itſelf, moved with great. vigour and impetuoſity, 
and generally effected its deſigns. No flattery could 
ever prevail with him to liſten to unjuſt petitions ; and 
he reckoned, that to be, overcome by the frontleſs im- 
portunities of ſuitors, though ſome call it modeſty and 
tenderneſs of diſpoſition, was the fouleſt diſgrace a great 
man could ſuffer, And he uſed'to ſay, That be Hape, 
that they who could deny nothing, had not very honeſtly em. 


poyed the flowtr of ther po. 
- Czſer being about to make an expedition into Africa 
againſt Cato and Scipio, committed to Brutus the govern- 
ment of Gallia Ciſalpina, to the great happineſs of that 
province. For while thoſe of other provinces were ex- 
poſed to the violence and avarice of their governors, 
and ſuffered as much oppreſſion, as if they had been 
ſlaves and captives, Brutus behaved in ſuch a manner to 
thoſe under his government, that he made them amends 
for all their former calamities, though he gave the whole 
praiſe to Cæſar; inſomuch that it was a moft welcome 
and pleaſant ſpectacle to Cæſar, when in his return he 
paſſed through 7aly, to ſee the cities that were under 
Brutus's command, and Brutus himſelf ſtudious to do 
him honour, and moſt obligingly attending him in his 
r ˖ Ä ˙( ng . | 
Several prætorſhips being vacant, it was all mens opi- 


þ + 
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nion, that that of the chief dignity, which is called the 


3 | e 
next ſentence. It follows there- is a ſlip of his memory, as has 
fore that either this paſſage in been obſerved by Vickorius, and 


Plutarch is corrupted, or that it Criſeriu uu. 
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pretorſhip of the city, would be conferred ei: her upon 
Brutus or Caſſius; and ſome ſay, that there having been 
| ſome little difference between them upon..ſome former 
oceaſion, this competition ſet them much more at vari. 
ance; though they were allied, Caſſus having married 
Junia the filter of Brutus, Others ſay, that this conten. 
tion was raiſed between them by Cæſar's means, who 
had privately given each of them ſuch hopes of his fa- 
vouring their pretenſions, as made thern. break out into 
this open competition. Brutus had only the reputation 
of his honour and virtue to oppoſe to the many gallant 
actions performed by Caſſius againſt the Parthians... But 
Cæſar having heard each fide, and deliberating about 
the matter, among his friends, ſaid, Caſſius, zndeed pleags 
with moſt juſtice, bat Brutus muſt have the firſt pretarſpip, 
Therefore another prætorſhip was given to Caſius; but 
he was not ſo much obliged by obtaining this, as he was 
incenſed for the loſs of the other. And in. all other 
things Brutus partook of Cæſar's power as much as h 
deſired ; for he might, if he had pleaſed, been the chie 
of all his friends, and have had more authority than any 
of them; bur Caſſius's party drew him off from Cæſar, 
and fixed him in their intereſt. Indeed he was not yet 
wholly reconciled to Caſſius, ſince that competition which 
had been between them; but yet he gave ear to Caſſiuss 
friends, who were perpetually adviſing him act 70 ſuffer 


himſelf to be ſoftened and foothed by Cæſar, but to ſbun the 


civilities aud favours of a tyrant, which, they ſaid, Cæſar 


ſhowed him, not cut of reſpect to bis virtue, but to unbend 
his ſtrength, and flacken bis ſpirit and reſclution. Neither 


was Cæſar wholly without ſuſpicion of him, nor were 


there wanting perſons who continually accuſed Brutus to 


him; but though he feared indeed the high ſpirit, the 


great authority, and the many friends that he had, he 
thought himſelf ſecure in his honeſty and virtue. When 


it was told him firſt, that Antony and Dolabella were me- 
ditating ſome dangerous enterprize, 1 7s not, ſaid he, 


the fat and the fleck men that ] fear, but the pale and the, 
lean; meaning Brutus and Caſſius. Aſterwards when 
ſome accuſed Brutus to him, and adviſed him to beware 


of 
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of him, laying his hand upon his breaſt, he ſaid, II Bat, 


do you think that Brutus will. noi Wait out the time of this 
little body? As if he thought, none fit to ſucceed him in 
ſo great power but only Brutus. And indeed it ſeems 
certain, that Brutus might have been the firſt. man in 
the commonwealth, if he. could have had, patience, but a 
little time to be ſecond to Cæſgar; and if he would have 
ſuffered his power inſenſibly to decay after it was come 
to its higheſt pitch, and the fame of his great actions to 
wither and die away by degrees. But Caſſius, a man of 
a fierce diſpoſition, and one who out of private malice, 


rather than love of the publick, hated Cæſar, not the 


tyrant, continually inflamed him and, urged him ons 
And indeed it was ſaid, That Brutus could not endure: the 
imperial power, but Caſſius: bated the. Emperon. Caffins 
pretended. to have received -many injuries from Cæſar. 


Among other things he complained of his having taken 


his lions which he had procured when he was nominated 
for ÆEdile, and which he had ſent to Megara; for Ceſar 
finding them there when that city was taken by Calames, 
kept them for his own uſe. It is ſaid that theſe: lions 
proved very fatal to the Megarians; for. the moment 
the city was taken, they broke open their dens, pulled 
off their chains, and let them looſe, that they might 
put a ſtop to the impetuolity of the enemy, Who were 
then entering the city; but they, inſtead of falling upon 
the enemy turned upon the inhabitants themſelves, and 
as they fled up and down unarmed tore great numbers of 
them to pieces, ſo that their very enemies could not be- 
hold ſo miſerable a ſpectacle without horror and compaſ- 
ſion. This, ſome ſay, was the chief provocation that ſtirred 
up Caſſius to conſpire againſt Cſar; but they are much 
in the wrong. For Caſſius had from his youth a natu- 
ral hatred and rancour againſt the whole race of tyrants, 
which he ſhowed when he was but a boy, and went to 


the ſame ſchool with Fauſtus, the ſon of Sylla; for when 


Fauſtus was boaſting amongſt the boys, and extolling the 
unlimited: authority of his father, Caſſius roſe up, and 
ſtruck him two or three blows on the face; which when 
the tutors and relations of Fauſtus deſigned to enquire 
—_— 35 3 into, 
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into, and to Seda Pompey forbad cher aud Gr 
ing for both the boys together, examined the matter 
himſelf: And Caſſius then is reported to have ſaid, 
Come on, Fauſtus, ſpeaks if thou aareſt, before this may 
theſe wverds that provoked me, / that I may ſtrite thee again 
4 I did before. Such was the diſpoſition of Caſſus. 
But Brutus, by many perſuaſions of his familia 
friends, and by many expreſſions that were dropped, 
and many letters that- were written by unknown citi- 
Zens, was rouzed up and animated to this undertaking, 
For under the ſtatue of his anceſtor Brutus, who over. 
threw the kingly government; they. wrote theſe words, 
O rut we had a Brutus wow! and, O that Brutus were 
alive | and Brutus's own tribunal, on which he ſat 49 
Prætor, was filled each morning with ſuch inſcriptions 
as theſe, You are aſieep, Brutus; and Dau ure nat a trug 
Brutus. Now the flatterers of Cæſar were the occaſion 
of all this, for among other invidious honours which 


they contrived for him, they crowned his ſtatues by 


night, with a deſign to induce the people to ſalute him 
King inſtead of Difatcr. But the contrary effect hap: 
pened, as I have more particularly ſhown. in e be 
of Cæſar. 

When Cuſſius follicited his friends to engage 100 che 
deſign againſt Cæſar, all readily conſented upon condi- 
tion that Brutus would be head of the conſpiracy. For 
their opinion was, that for this enterprize they wanted 
not hands or reſolution, but the reputation and autho- 
rity of a man, ſuch as he was, to preſide at this facriz 
fice, and by his preſence juſtify the undertakipg. They 
imagined that without him they ſhould go about this 
action with leſs ſpirit, and ſhould lie under greater 


ſuſpicions when they had done it; becauſe they knew 


all the world would think, that if the action were juſt 
and honourable, Brutus would not have refuſed to en- 
gage in it. 

Caſius having conſi dered theſe things with bimſelf, 
went to Brutus, and made him the firſt viſit after their 
quarrel ; and when the compliments of reconciliation 
were over, he alked him, IF he dęſigned to be preſent at 
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MARCUS BRUTUS. 63 
the ſenate on the calends of March, for it was reported, 
he ſaid, that Cæſar's friends intended then to move that be 
might be made King. When Brutus anſwered, that be 
would not be there, Caſſius replied, But what if they ſhould 
ſend for us? It is my buſineſs then, ſaid Brutus, nat to 
hold my peace, but ftrenuoufly to oppoſe it, and die before 
] fee the ruin of our liberty. Caffius encouraged by this 
anſwer, ſaid, But what Roman will ſuffer you to die? 
What, do you not know yourſelf, Brutus? Or, do you think 
that thoſe inſcriptions that you find upon your tribunal, 
were put there by weavers and viätuallers, and not bythe 
firſ and moſt powerful men of Rome? From other Pre- 
tors indeed thev 2xpeti largeſſes, and ſhows, and gladiators; 
but from you they claim, as an hereditary debt, the extirpa- 
tion of tyranny ;, they. are all ready to ſuffer any thing on 
your account, if you will but ſhaw yourſelf ſuch as they 
think you are, and expert you ſhould be. Having ſaid this 
he embraced Brutus; and being thus thoroughly recon- 
ciled, they parted, and each went to his own friends. 
Among thoſe of Pompey's faction there was one Quins 
tus Ligarius, whom Cæſar had pardoned, though ac- 
cuſed of having been in arms againſt him. This man, 
not feeling ſo much gratitude for having been for- 
given, as indignation againſt that power which made 
him need a pardon, hated Cz/ar, but was one of Bru- 
tus's moſt intimate friends. Brutus viliting him. one 
day, and finding him ſick, O Ligarius, ſays he, what 
a time is this to be fick? At which words Ligarius 
raiſing himſelf, and leaning on his elbow, took Bru- 
tus by the hand, and ſaid, But, O Brutus, if you are on 
any deſign worthy of your ſelf, IJ am well. From this time 
they tried the inclinations of all their acquaintance 
whom they could truſt, and communicated the ſecret 
to them, and took alſo into the conſpiracy not only 
their familiar friends, but as many as they believed 
bold and brave, and deſpiſers of death. For which 
reaſon they concealed the plot from Cicero, though they 
entirely confided in him, and exceedingly loved him, 
leſt to his own diſpofition, which was naturally timo- 
rous, adding the warineſs and caution of old age, and 
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weighing every particular, that he might not make 
one ſtep withour the greateſt ſecurity, he ſhould blunt 
the edge of their reſolution, in a buſineſs which re. 


_ - quired all the diſpatch imaginable. 


There were alſo two others, who were companion; 
of Brutus, Statilius the Epicurean, and Favonius a fol. 
lower of. Cato, whom he left. out of the conſpiracy, for 
this reaſon : as he was diſcourſing one day with them 
in a diftant manner, and propoſing ſome queſtions to 


be diſputed of as among philoſophers, to try what opi. 


nion they were of, Favonius declared his judgment tobe, 


that a civil war was worſe than the moſt unjuſt tyranny; 


and Statilius held, that to bring himſelf into trouble 
and danger, upon the account of wicked and fooliſh 
men, did not become a man who had any wiſdom o 
diſcretion. But Labeo, who was preſent, contradited 
them both; and Brutus, as if it had been an intricate 
diſpute, and difficult to be decided, held his peace for 
that time; but he afterwards diſcovered the whole de. 
ſign to Labeo, who readily joined in it. They then 
thought proper to gain the other Brutus, ſurnamed A. 
binus, a man of no great bravery or reſolution, but con- 
ſiderable for the number of gladiators which he bred 
up for the publick ſhows, and the great confidence 
Ceſar put in him. When Caſſius and Labeo diſcourſe 
with him ccncerning this matter, he gave them no 


anſwer: but meeting Brutus himſelf alone, and finding 


that he was their leader, he readily conſented to partake 


in the action; and the very name of Brutus brought 


many others, and thoſe of the beſt quality, over to the 
conſpirators; who, though they took no oath of ſe- 
crecy, nor uſed any other ſacred rite, to aſſure their |- 
delity to each other, yet conducted the whole defign 
with ſuch privacy, caution, and ſilence, that though 
by propheſies, by wonderful apparitions and prodigies 
and by the entrails of victims, the Gods gave warn. 
ing of the conſpiracy, yet could it not be believed. 
Now Brutus conſidering that the greateſt men of al 


upon him, and pondering in his mind all * 
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they were to encounter, ſtrove as much as poſlible, 
when abroad, to keep his uneaſineſs to himſelf, and 
compoſe his unquiet thoughts; but at home, and eſpe- 
cially at night, he was not the ſame man; ſometimes 
his working care would make him ſtart out of his ſleep; 
and at other times he was ſo immerſed in thought, and 
ſo perplexed in his mind, that his wife, who lay by 
him, could not but take notice that he was full of un- 
uſual trouble, and had ſome dangerous and difficult 
affair in agitation. Porcia, as was ſaid before, was 
the daughter of Cato; and Brutus, her couſin- german, 
had married her very young, though ſhe was a widow, 


and had a ſon named Bibulus after his father; and there 


is a little book of his ſtill extant called, The Memoirs of 
Brutus. This Porcia being addicted to philoſophy; 
having a great affection for her huſband, and being a 
woman of extraordinary courage and prudence; reſolved 
not to enquire into Brutus's ſecrets, before ſhe had 
made this trial of her patience and reſolution. She 
turned all her attendants out of her chamber, and tak- 
ing a little knife, ſuch as they uſe to-cut nails with, ſhe 
gave herſelf a deep gaſh in the thigh, upon which fol- 
lowed a great effuſion of blood, and ſooti after vio- 
lent pains, and a dangerous fever, occaſioned by the 
anguiſh of the wound. Brutus being extremely afflicted 
for her, ſhe in the height of all her pain ſpoke thus. to 
him: J, Brutus, being the daughter of Cato, wat given 
to you in marriage, not like a concubine, to partake only of 
your bed and table, but to bear a part in all your good and 
ul fortune. You indeed have never given me any reaſon 
to repent of my marriage; but from me, what evidence 
of my love, what return tan you receive, if I may not 


ſhare with you in your moſt hidden griefs, nor be admitted 


lo any of your counſels that require ſecrecy and fidelity? I 
know that women ſeem to be of too weak a nature to be 
truſted with ſecrets ; but certainly, Brutus, a virtuous edu- 
cation, and converſation with the good and honourable, are of 
feme force to the forming our manners, and ftrengthning our 


nature! weakneſs ; and I can boaſt that I am the daughter 
of Cato, and the «wife of 2 Zet in theſe titles I 


2 would 


1 N 
would not place an abſolute confidence; I have ttbereſr 
tried myſelf, and find, that even againſt pain itſelf I an 
znvincible. When ſhe had ſaid this, ſhe ſhowed him 
her wound, and related to him the whole trial thx 
ſhe had made of her own conſtancy : at which, being 
aſtoniſhed, he lifted up his hands to heaven, and begpe 
the affiſtance of the Gods in bis enterprize, that be might 
ſhow himſelf a huſband worthy of ſuch a wife as Porch, 
He then took all proper care to cure her wound 
and reſtore her health. N e e, 
A meeting of the ſenate being appointed, at which 
it was generally believed that Cæſar would be preſent, 
the conſpirators agreed to make uſe of that opportu- 
nity; for then they might appear all together without 
ſuſpicion: and beſides they had hopes that all the moſt 
conſiderable men in the commonwealth, who would be 
then aſſembled, as ſoon as the deed was done, would 
immediately appear for them, and aſſert the common 
liberty. The very place too where the ſenate was to' 
meet, ſeemed to be, by divine appointment, favourable 
to their purpoſe : it was a portico achoining to the thea 
tre, where there was a hall furniſhed with ſeats, in 
which ſtood a ſtatue of Pompey, erected to him by the 
commonwealth, when he adorned that part of the city 
with the porticos and the theatre. To this place the 
ſenate was ſummoned on the ides of March ; ſo that 
ſome God ſeemed to them to bring Cz/ar thither, u 
Tevenge upon him the death of Pompey. 5 
When the day was come, Brutus taking with him 
dagger, which none but his wife knew of, went abroad. 
The reſt met together at Cafſius's houſe, and conducted 
his ſon, who was that day to put on the Manly Gown, 
as it was called, into the Forum; and from thence going 
all to Pompey's porch, they waited there till Czſar came 
to the ſenate. Here it was chiefly that any one who 
had known what they had purpoſed, would have ad. 
' mired the unconcerned temper, and the ſteady reſolu 
tion of theſe men, in ſo dangerous an undertaking; 
for many of them being Prætors, and by their office 
obliged- to judge and determine cauſes, heard all ” 
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i made any application to them, or had any ſuit depend- 
u ing before them, not only with, calmneſs, as if they 
ere free from all other thoughts, but with the cloſeſt 
BY attention, and decided with the greateſt accuracy and 
15 judgment. And when a certain perſon refuſed to ſtand 
Fed to the award of Brutus, and with great clamour and 
. many proteſtations appealed to Cæſar, Brutus looking 
round upon thoſe who were preſent, ſaid, Cæſar does 
" not hinder me, non all he hinder me, from acting ac- 
00 cording to the laws. Yet. there were many accidents 
i that. diſturbed them. The firſt and chief was, the 
5 long ſtay of Cæſar, though the day was far ſpent, he 


being detained at home by his wife, and forbidden 
by the ſoothſayers to go abroad becauſe of ſome defect 
that appeared in his ſacrifice. Another was this; a man 
came up to Caſca, one of the conſpirators, and taking 
him by the hand, Lon concealed, ſaid he, the ſecret from 
me, but Brutus has told me all. At which words when 
Caſca was ſurprized, the other ſaid laughing, How. come 
ou to be ſo rich of a ſudden as to ſtand for the Ædile- 


WW ſhip? So near was Caſea to. diſcovering the ſecret, be- 
Fy ing deceived by the ambiguity of the, other's diſcourſe, _ 


Then Popilius Lens, à ſenator,, having ſaluted Brutus 
and Caſſius very obligingly, whiſpered. them: ſoftly, 
ind fad, 3% wither: are. 297th you they, % r hes 
compliſh what you deſign 3; and I agviſe zou to make no 
delay, far the thing is now no ſecret. This ſaid, he went 
away, and left them in a great conſternation, ſuſpect- 
ing that the deſign had taken vent. In the mean while 
there came one running from Brutus's houſe, and brought 
him news that his wife was dying. For Porcia being 


„ extremely diſturbed with expectation of this event, and 
* not able to bear her anxiety, could ſcarce keep her- 
elf within doors; and at every little noiſe or voice ſhe 


heard, leaping forth, and ſtarting ſuddenly, like one 
of the mad prieſteſſes of Bacchus, ſhe aſked every one 
that came from the Forum, What Brutus was doing ? and 
continually ſent one meſſenger after another to enquire. 
At laſt, after long expectation, the ſtrength of her bod 
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could hold out no longer; but overcome by the ag}; 
tation of her thoughts, ſhe fainted away. She had 
not time to betake herſelf to her chamber, for as ſhe 
was ſitting in the middle of the houſe, her ſpirits 
ſuddenly failed, her colour changed, and ſhe loſt her 
fenſes and ſpeech. At this ſight her women ſhrieked 
out, and many of the neighbours running to 'Bru- 
zuss houſe, to know what was: the matter, a report 
was ſoon ſpread abroad that Porcia was dead; but 
The recovered-1n a little while, and her attendants took 
proper care of her. When Brutus received this news, 
e was extremely troubled, nor without reaſon ; yet 
was he not ſo poſſeſſed by his private grief, as to 
neglect the publick concern: for now news was 
brought that Cæſar was coming, carried in a litter; 
for being diſcouraged by the ill omens that attended 
his ſacrifices, he had determined not to undertake any 
affairs of importance that day, but to defer them til 
another time, pretending that he was ſick. As ſoon as 
he came out of the litter, Popilius Læna, he who but 2 
little before had wiſhed Hrutus good ſucceſs: in his un- 
dertaking, coming up to him, diſcourſed a great while 
with him, Cæſar ſtanding ſtill-all the while, and ſeem- 
Ing to be very attentive, - The conſpirators not being 
able to hear what he ſaid, but gueſſing,” in conſequencs 
of the ſuſpicion which they had of Lena, that this 
conference was the diſeovery of their deſign, were 
ſtrangely dejected, and looking upon one another, agreed 
from each other's countenances, that they ſhould not 
ſtay to be taken, but ſhould all kill themfelves. And 
now when Caſſius and ſome others were laying their 
hands upon their daggers under their robes, and were 
drawing them out, Brutus viewing narrowly the looks 
and geſture of Læna, and finding that he was earneſtly 
petitioning; and not accuſing, ſaid nothing, becauſe 
there were many firangers'to the conſpiracy mingled 
amongſt them, but with a chearful countenance en- 
couraged' Caſſius. And after a little while Læna hav- 
ing kiſſed Cæſar's hand, went away, ſhowing Ro 
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that all his diſcourſe was about ſome particular buſi- 
neſs relating to h mſelf. e ite te: cs ol 
The ſenate being gone in before to the place where 
they were to ſir, ſome of the conſpirators got cloſe to 
Cæſar's chair, pretending they had ſome ſuit to make 
to him; and Caſſius turning his face to Pompey's ſtatue, - 
is faid to have invoked it, as if it had been ſenſible. 
of his prayers. Trebonius in the mean while drew Ar. 
uam towards the door, and kept him in talk without 
the court. Cæſar now entered, and the whole ſenate 
roſe up to him. As ſcon as he was ſat down, they 
all crouded round about him, and ſet Tullius Cimber, 
one of their own number, to intercede in behalf of his 
brother who was baniſned; they all joined their pray- 
ers with his, and took Cæſar by the hand, and kiſſed 
his head and his breaſt. But he at firſt rejecting their 
ſupplications, and afterwards, when he ſaw they would 
not deſiſt, violently riſing up, Tullus, with both hands, 
took hold of his robe, and pulled it off from his, 
ſhoulders, and Caſca, who ſtood behind him, draw- 
ing his dagger, gave him the firſt, though but a. 
ſlight wound, near the ſhoulder. Cæſar preſently. 
caught hold of the handle of the dagger, and cried: 
out aloud in Latin, Thou villain, Caſca, what doſt thou 
nean? And Caſca in the mean time called to his bro- 
ther in Greek, bidding him come and help him. Cz/ar 
now being wounded by a great many hands, and look-. 
Ing round about him to fee if there was any way to 
eſcape, as ſoon as ever he ſpied Brutus with his dagger, 
drawn againſt him let go Caſca's hand, and cover- 
ing his head with his robe, gave up his body to their 


ſwords. They ſo eagerly preſſed about him, and ſo 


many weapons were aimed at him at once, that the 
conſpirators cut one another; Brutus particularly, as 
he was endeavouring to have his ſhare in the ſlaugh- 
ter, received a wound in his hand, and all of them 
were beſmeared with blood.  _ 57 ence $i 
Cæſar being thus ſlain, Brutus ſtepped forth into the 
middle of the ſenate-houſe, intending to make a ſpeech, 
and called back the ſenators, and encouraged them ta, 
1 "ms ſay z 
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| ſtay; but they were all frighted, and ran away in great 
_ diſorder, and there was a great . confuſion and t 


about the door, though none purſued or followed; for 
the conſpirators had firmly reſolved to kill no body be- 
ſide Cæſar, but to invite all the reſt to liberty. It waz 


indeed the opinion of all the others, when they conſulted: 


about the execution of their deſign, that it was neceſſary 
to cut off Antony with Ceſar, looking upon him as an 
inſolent man, a favourer of monarchy, and one who 
had gained a powerful intereft by his converſation and 
acquaintance in the army. And this they urged the 


rather, becauſe at that time, to the natural ambition 


and haughtineſs of his'temper, there was added the dig- 
nity of being Conſul and the collegue of Cz/ar. But 


Hrutus oppoſed this advice, inſiſting firſt upon the in- 


juſtice of it, and afterwards giving them hopes that An- 
tony might be induced to change his meaſures. For he 
did not think it improbable, that now Cæſar was taken 


off; ſo honourable a man and ſuch a lover of glory as 
Antony, being inflamed with a noble emulation by their. 


attempt, would lay hold of this occafion to be joint re- 
ſtorer with them of the liberty of his country. Thus 
Brutus faved Antony's life; but he in the general con- 


ſternation put himſelf into a Plebeian habit and fled. 


Brutus and his 20 betook themſelves to the capitol, 
and in their way ſh 

their naked ſwords, - proclaimed liberty to the people. 
At firſt all places were filled with lamentation; and the 
wild running to and fro, occaſioned by the ſudden ſur- 
prize and paſſion that every one was in, made a great 
tumult in the city. But no other perſon being killed, 
nor any acts of violence committed, the ſenators and 


many of the people took courage, and went up to the 


conſpirators in the capitol. Brutus made an oration to 
them very popular, and ſuitable to the preſent ſtate of 
affairs. Therefore when they applauded his ſpeech, and 
cried out to him to come down, the conſpirators took 
courage, and deſcended into the Forum; the reſt were 
promiſcuouſſy mingled with one another; but many of 


£ 


dhe moſt eminent quality attended Brutus, conducted 


ok.» him 


owing their hands all bloody, and 
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him in the midſt of them with great hongur from the 
capitol, and placed him in the Raſtram. At the ſight 
of Brutus, the people, though they were a confuſed diſ- 
orderly rabble, and all diſpoſed to make a tumult, were 
ſtruck with reverence, and waited to hear what he would 
ſay, with great modeſty. and ſilence; and when he be- 
gan to ſpeak, they liſtened to him with all imaginable 
attention. But it appeared ſoon after that they were not 
at all pleaſed at the action; for when Cinna began to 
ſpeak, and accuſe Cæſar, they broke aut into a fudden 
rage, and railed at him in ſuch opprobrious language, 
that the conſpirators thought fit again to withdraw td 
the capitol; and Brutus expecting to be beſieged, diſ- 
miſſed the moſt eminent of thoſe who had accompanied 
them thither, not thinking it juſt that they who were 
not partakers of the fact ſnould ſhare in the danger. But 
the next day the ſenate being aſſembled in the temple of 
Tellus, and Antony and Plancus and Cicero having made 
orations, to perſuade the people to forget what was paſt, 
and to be mutually reconciled, it was decreed, that the 
conſpirators ſnould not only be pardoned, but that the 
Conſuls ſhould determine what honours. and dignities 
were proper to be conferred upon them. When. this 
was done, the ſenate broke up; and Antom having ſent 
his ſon as an hoſtage to the capitol, Brutus. and his ac- 
complices came down, and mutual falutations and civi- 
lities pafſed between them. Antony invited Caſſius to 
ſupper, Lepidus did the ſame to Brutus, and the reſt 
were invited and treated by others who were theit acs 
quaintance and friends. G late 55h. arieg) 
As ſoon as it was day, the ſenate aſſembled again, 
and ordered thanks to Antom, for having ſtifled the be- 
ginning of a civil war. Afterwards Brutus and his aſſo- 
ciates received likewiſe the thanks of the ſenate, and 
had provinces diſtributed among them. Crete was al- 
lotted to Brutus, Africa to Caſſius, Af to Trebonins, Bi- 
thynia to Cimber, and to the other Brutus that part of 
Gaul which lies about the Po, : 
After theſe things they began to conſider of Cz/ar's 


will, and the ordering of his funeral. Antony deſired 
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that the will might be read, and that the body might not 
have a private or diſhonourable interment, leſt that ſhould 
further exaſperate the people. This Caſſius violently op- 
poſed, but Brutus yielded to it, in which he ſeems to 
have committed a ſecond fault. For as he was to blame 


before in ſparing the life of Antony, and in preſerving a 


perſon who'was ſo violent and. formidable an enemy to 
the conſpirators; ſo now in ſuffering him to have the 
management of the funeral, he fell into a total and ir-. 
recoverable error. For firſt, it appearing by the will, 


that Cæſar had bequeathed to every Roman citizen ſeven- 
ty-five drachmas, and given to the people his gardeng 


beyond: the Tiber (where now the temple of Fortune 
ſtands) the whole city felt a wonderful affection for him, 
and a paſſionate regret for the loſs of him. And after- 
wards, when the body was brought into the Forum, An- 
tony, as the cuſtom was, made a funeral oration in 
praiſe of Cæſar; and finding the multitude moved with 
his ſpeech, to ſtir them up yet further to compaſſion, 


he unfolded the bloody garment of Cz/ar, ſhowed them 


in how many places it was pierced, and expoſed to their 


view the number of his wounds. Upon this all was in 


confuſion ; ſome cried out to kill the murderers, others 
(as was formerly done in the caſe of Clodius that ſediti- 
ous demagogue) ſeized the benches and tables from the 
ſhops round about, and heaping them all together, raiſed 
a great funeral pile, and having put the body of Cæſar 
upon it, ſet it on fire. The place wherein this was done, 
was ſurrounded with a great many temples and other 
conſecrated buildings, ſo that they ſeemed to burn the 
body in a kind of ſacred ſolemnity. As ſoon as the fire 
flamed out, the multitude flocking in, ſome from ons 
part, and ſome from another, ſnatched the brands that 


Were half burnt out of the pile, and ran about the city 


to fire the houſes of the conſpirators. But they having 


beforehand well fortified themſelves, eſcaped the dan - 


gen | 


There was a certain poet, called Cinna, not at all 


concerned in the conſpiracy, but on the contrary one of 


Ge/ar's friends. This man dreamed that he was — 
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vited to ſupper by Cæſar, and that he refuſed to go, but 
that the Emperor entreated, and preſſed him to it very 
earneſtly, and at laſt taking him by the hand led him 
into a very deep and dark place, whither he was forced 
againſt his will to follow, in great conſternation and 
amazement. After this viſion he had a fever the moſt 
part of the night; nevertheleſs in the morning hearing 
that the body of Czſar was to be carried forth to be in- 
terred, he was aſhamed not to be preſent at the ſolem- 
nity; he therefore came abroad, and mingled with the 
people after they had been thus enraged by the ſpeech of 
Antony. The multitude perceiving him, and taking him 
not for che Ciuna that indeed he was, but for him Who a 
little before in a ſpeech tothe people had inveighed againſt 
Czſar, fell upon him and tore him to pieces. This action 
more than any thing, except the alteration in Antomy's 
conduct, alarmed Brutus and his party, ſo that for their 
ſafety they retired from the city, and went to Antium, 


where they ſtaid for ſome time, with a deſign to return 


again as ſoon as the fury of the people had ſpent itſelf 
and was abated, which they expected would ſoon hap- 
pen, conſidering the inconſtant nature of the multitude, 
which is apt to be carried away with ſuch ſudden and 
impetuous guſts of paſſion, eſpecially ſince they had 
the ſenate ſo favourable to them: for though the ſenate 
took no notice of thoſe who had torn Cinna to pieces, 
yet they ſtrictly ſearched for and apprehended thoſe 
who had aſſaulted the houſes of the conſpirators. By 
this time alſo the people began to be diſſatisfied 
with Antony, who they perceived was ſetting up a kind 
of monarchy for himſelf; and they longed for the re- 
turn of Brutus, whoſe preſence they hoped for at the 
games, and ſpectacles, which he, as Pretor, was to 
exhibit to the publick. But he having intelligence that 
many of the old ſoldiers who had born arms under Cæ- 
ſar, by whom they had had lands and colonies given 
them, lay in wait for him, and by ſmall parties at a 
time had ſtolen into'the city, would not venture to come 
himſelf. However in his abſence, there were moſt 
magnificent and coſtly ſhows exhibited ro the b 
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76 Ne LIFE of 
for having bought up a great number af all ſorts of 


wild heaſts, he ordered that not any of them. ſhould be 


given away, or ſaved, but that they ſhould be all uſed 
in thoſe ſpectacles. He went in perſon as far as Naples, 


to procure a conſiderable number of comedians; and 


hearing of one Canutius who was very much admired 


for his action upon the ſtage, he wrote to his friends, to 
uſe all their entreaties to bring him to Rome, for being 
a Grecian, he thought that he ought not to be compel- 


led; he wrote alſo to Cicero, begging him by no mean 

to omit being preſent at the publick ſnows. 
This was the poſture of affairs, when another alterati- 

on happened by OZavius's arrival at Rome. He was ſon 


to the ſiſter of Cæſar, who adopted him, and left him 


heir by his will. At the time when Cæſar was killed, be 
was following his ſtudies at Apollonia, where he ſaid. ex- 
pecting to meet Cæſar, when he was going on the expedi- 
tion he had deſigned againſt the Parthians. But hear- 
ing of his death he immediately came to Rome; and to 
ingratiate himſelf with the people, taking upon himſelf 


the name of Cæſar, and punctually diſtributing among 
the citizens the money that had been left them by the 


will, he ſoon got the — of Antony; and by his lar- 
geſſes, which he liberally diſperſed amongſt the ſoldiers, 
he gathered together, and brought over to his party, a 
great number of thoſe who had ſerved under Czar. 
Cicero himſelf out of the hatred which he bore to Antony, 
ſided with OFavius; which Brutus took ſo ill, that he 
upbraided him very ſharply in his letters, telling him, 
T hat he perceived Cicero could well enough endure a tyrant, 
but wa; afraid that he who hated bim ſhould be the man; 
that in writing and ſpeaking ſo well of Octavius, he ſhowed 
that his only aim was to enjoy an eaſy ſlavery : but our 
forefathers, ſaid Brutus, could not brook even gentle maſters. 
He-added further, That for bis own part be had not as 
yet fully reſolved, whether be ſhould make war or remain in 
peace; but that in one point he was abſolutely determined, ne- 
ver tobe a ſlave; that. he wondered Cicero | ſhould fear the 
danger of a civil war, and not be much more afraid of a 
diſbonourable and Ew peace, and that he ſhould dęſire 

ud 
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her reſolution and magnanimity, a 
found there accidentally betrayed it. 
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50 other reward for deſtroying the tyranny of Antony, than 
to make Octavius the rant. Such was the ſpirit of Bru- 
tus's firſt letters. 

The city being now divided into two factions, ſoine 
betaking themſelves to Cæſar, and others to Antony, and 
the ſoldiers ſelling themſelves, as it were, by auction, . 
and going over to him who would give them moſt, 
Brutus began to deſpair of any good event, and refolv= 
ing to leave Tah, paſſed by land through Lucania, and 
came to Elea which is ſituated on the ſea-ſide. Porcia 
being to return from thence to Rome, endeavoured to + 
conceal the grief that oppreſſed her; but in ſpite of all 
picture which ſhe 
The ſubject of it 
was the parting of He#or and Andromache; he was re- 
preſented delivering his young ſon Afyanax into her 
arms, and Andromache fixing her eyes upon him. As 
ſoon as ſhe ſaw this piece, the reſemblance it bore'to her 


own diſtreſs made her burſt into tears; and ſeveral times 


a day ſhe walked where that picture hung, to gaze at it, 
and weep before it. Upon this occaſion, when Aciliue, 
one of Brutus's friends, repeated out of Homer thels 


verſes, wherein Andromache ſays, 


Yet while my Hector ſtill ſurvives, I ſee 


My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. ; Pope. 


Brutus replied with a ſmile, But I muſt not au Por- 


cia, as Hector did Andromache, 


haſten to thy taſks at home, WOE: 
There guide the Poindle, and direct the loum. Pope. 


For though the natural weakneſs of her body hinders her from 


ating what only the ſtrength of men can perform, yet ſhe has 


a mind as valiant, and as alive for the good of ber country, 
as we have: This ſtory is in the memoirs of Brutus, | 
written by Bibulus, the ſon of Porcia, 

Brutus took ſhip there, and failed to Athens ; whe 
he was received by the people with great kindneſs, 
which they expreſſed by their loud acclamations, and by 
the publick . AGROUTS which were decreed. him. a." 

I 


ied 


„ 
lived there wich a particular friend, and was a conſtape 
auditor of Theomneſtus the academick, and Cratippus the 
peripatetick, with whom he was ſo engaged in philoſo- 
hical converſations; that he feemed to have laid aſide 
all thoughts of publick buſineſs, and to have devoted 
himſelf entirely to ſtudy. But all this while being un. 
ſuſpected he was ſecretly making preparation for war; 
in order to which he ſent Heroſtratus into Macedonia, to 
bring over the commanders that were there to his ſide; 
and he himſelf by his kindneſs gained the affections of 
all the young Romans who were then ſtudents at Athens 
Of this number was Ciceros ſon, whom he highly er. 
tolled, and ſaid, that cbether. fleeping or waking, he coul 
not but admire a young man of jo great a ſpirit, and ſuch, 
hater of tyrants. 
At length he began to act openly; and being! in- 
formed, that ſome Roman ſhips laden with money wete 
coming from Alia, and that they were - commanded 
by one of his friends, who was a good man, he went 
and met him near Caryſtus, a city of Eubza. There 
entering into a conference with him, he requeſted him 
to deliver up the ſhips to him, and made him a very 
ſplendid entertainment; for it happened to be Brutus 
| birth-day. As they were drinking and making liba- 
tions for victory to Brutus, and liberty to Rome, Bru- 
tus, to animate them the more, called for a larger bowl. 
While he was holding it in his hand, he without any 
apparent occaſion pronounced aloud this verſe, . 


Fate and Apollo join d to work my fall. ( 5) 


Some hiſtorians write, that in the laſt battle which he 
fought at Philippi, the word that he gave to the ſoldiers 
was Apollo, and from thence conclude, that this excla- 
mation was a preſage of his defeat. 

Alntiſtius, the commander of theſe ſhips, gave him five 
hundred thouſand drachmas of the money that he was 
- conveying to /zaly. And all the remains of Pomp 
army, which after their Gener al's defeat wandered about 


Theſſah, 


(5) This line 3 is part of the ſpeech which Patroclas makes juſt - 
it 
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Theſſaly, chearfully joined with Brutus, Beſide this he took 
from Cinna five hundred horſe whom he was conducting 
to Dolabella in Aa. After that he ſailed to Demetrias, 
and there ſeized a great quantity of arms, which had 
been provided by the command of Julius Cæſar for the 
Parthian war, and were now deſigned to be ſent to An- 
tony. Then Macedonia was delivered into his hands by 
Hortenſius the Prætor; and all the kings and potentates 
round about willingly offered to join with him. When 
news was brought that Caius, the brother of Antony, 


having paſſed through Italy, was marching on to join 


the forces that Gabinius commanded in Dyrrachium and 
Apollonia, Brutus reſolved to prevent him, and to ſeize 
them before his arrival; he therefore in all haſte moved 
forwards with as many men as he had about him. His 
march was very difficult, through rugged places, and 
in a great ſnow, but ſo expeditious, that he had left 
thoſe who were to bring his proviſions a great way be- 
hind. And now being very near to Dyrrachium, through 
cold and fatigue he fell into the diſtemper called Bulimia, 
or violent hunger. This is a diſeaſe which ſeizes both 
men and cattle, after much labour, and eſpecially in a 
great ſnow : whether it is cauſed by the natural heat, 
which, when the body is ſeized with cold, is forced all 
inwards, and ſuddenly conſumes all the nouriſhment 


laid in; or whether a ſharp and ſubtile vapour, which 


comes from the ſnow as it diſſolves, penetrates the body, 
and deſtroys the heat by expelling it through the pores ; 
for the ſweatings, which are frequent in this diſtemper, 
ſeem to ariſe from the heat meeting with the cold, and 
being quenched by it on the ſurface of the body. But 
of this I have diſcourſed more at large in another place. 
Brutus growing very faint, and there being none in the 
whole army who had any thing for him to eat, his ſer- 
vants were forced to have recourſe to the enemy, and 
going as far as to the very gates of the city, begged 
bread of the centinels that were upon duty. As ſoon 
as they heard of the diſtreſs of Brutus, they came them- 


elves, 


fore his death to Hector, in the ſixteenth book of the Iliad. * 
8 | | | (6) Briges 
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ſelves, and brought both meat and drink along with 
them; in return for which act of humanity, Brutus, 
when he took the city, ſhowed great kindneſs, not to 
them only, but to all the reſt of the inhabitants for their 
ſakes. kf | 


moned all the ſoldiers that were quartered near that City 
to join him there; but finding that they nevertheleſs 


went all to Brutus, and ſuſpecting that even thoſe of 


Apollonia were inclined to the ſame party, he quitted 
that city, and came to Buthrotus, having firſt loſt three 
cohorts, which in their march thither were cut to pieces 
by Brutus. After this attempting to make himſelf maſ- 
ter of ſome poſts near Byllis, which the enemy had firſt 
ſeized, he was overcome in a ſet battle by young Cicero, 
to whom Brutus gave the command of the army that 
day, and whoſe conduct he made uſe of often, and 
with great ſucceſs. Caius Antonius was ſoon after ſur- 
prized in a marſhy place, from whence he could not re- 
tire; and Brutus, having him in his power, would not 
ſuffer his own ſoldiers to attack him, but encompaſſing 
him with his cavalry, gave command that none of the 
enemy ſhould be killed, becauſe in a little time they 
would all be on his ſide ; which accordingly came to 


paſs, for they ſurrendered both themſelves and their 


General: ſo that Brutus had by this time a very conſi- 
.derable armv. He ſhowed all marks of honour and 
eſteem to Caius Antonius for a long time, nor did he take 
away any of the enſigns of his dignity, though as ſome 
report, he had letters from ſeveral perſons at Rome, and 
particularly from Cicero, adviſing him to put him to 
death. But at laſt Brutus perceiving that he began pri- 
vately to tamper with his officers, and was raiſing a ſe- 
dition amongſt the ſoldiers, put him aboard a ſhip, 
and kept him cloſe priſoner. In the mean time, the 
ſoldiers who had been corrupted by him were retired to 


Apollonia, from whence they ſent Brutus word, that if be 


h come thither to them they would return to their duty. 
He anſwered, That this was not the cuſtom of the Ro- 
mans; but that it became thoſe who had offended to come 


themſeloes 


Caius Antonius being now arrived at Apollonia, ſum- 
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themſelves to their General, and beg forgiveneſs of their 
crimes; Which they did, and accordingly received their 

ardothe- 1 i 48 ein 07 NOM OF 27901 
As he was preparing to paſs into Alia, there was an 
account brought to him of the alteration that had hap- 
pened at Rome, where the young Cz/ar aſſiſted by the 
ſenate; in oppoſition to Antony, was got into great 
power, and having now driven his competitor out " 
lia, began himſelf to be very formidable, ſuing for 
the Conſulſhip contrary to law, and maintaining a great 
army, of which the commonwealth had no need. Ar 
length perceiving that the ſenate, diſſatisfied with his 
proceedings, began to caſt their eyes abroad upon Brutus, 
and decreed and confirmed the government of ſeveral 
provinces to him, he was in ſome apprehenſion. There- 
fore diſpatching meſſengers to Antony, he deſired. that 
there might be a reconciliation, and a ſtrict friendſhip 
between them. Then drawing all his forces about the 
city he obtained the Conſulſhip, though he was yet but 
a boy, being only in his twentieth year, as he himſelf 
vrites in his commentaries. At his firſt entrance upon 
the Conſulſhip he immediately ordered a judicial proceſs 
to be commenced againſt Brutus and his 'accomplices, 
for having murdered the greateſt man, and the higheſt 
magiſtrate of Rome, without being heard or condemned; 
and appointed Lucius Cornificius to accuſe Brutus, and 
Marcus Agrippa to accuſe Caſſius; and as they did not 
appear, the judges were forced to paſs ſentence and con- 
demn them both. It is reported, that when the crier 
(as the cuſtom was) with a loud voice cited Brutus to 
appear, the people could not ſuppreſs their ſighs, and 
thoſe of the beſt quality hung down their heads in 
lence. Publius Silicius was ſeen to burſt into tears, 
vhich was the cauſe that not long after he was put 
down in the liſt of thoſe who were proſcribed, meet; 


The Triumviri, Ceſar, Antony and Lepidus, being per- 
ſly reconciled, ſhared the provinces among them 
eres, and made up that liſt or proſcription of two 


hundred Roman citizens, who had a price ſet on their 


heads, and were doomed: to die. Cicero was one of thoſe 


Vor. VI. = "DM Who 
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who periſhed on this occaſion. This news til 
brought to Brutus in Macedonia, he was forced to ſend 
orders to Hortenſius, to kill Caius Antonius, in revenge of 
the death of Cicero his friend, and the other Brutus his 
kinſman, who alſo: was proſcribed and lain. U 
this account it was that Antony, having afterwards ws 


Fortenſius in the battle of Philippi, ſlew him upon his 


| brother's tomb. Brutus fays that he was eden more 
aſbamed for the lah of Cicero's. death, than grieved for 
be misfortune of it, and could not help accuſing bis friends 
at Rome, ' who were ſlaves more through their own fault, 
than that of their tyrants, and who could themſelves ſee, and 
Jet ſuffer thoſe things, which even to hear A * . 10 
Bave been inſupportable. | 
Brutus having cauſed his army, which was already 
very conſiderable. to paſs into Aſia, ordered a fleet to 
be got ready in Bithynia and at Cyzicum. In the mean 
time as he marched on by land, he regulated the affairs 
of all the cities, and gave audience to the princes of the 
countries through which he paſſed, He ſent word to 
Caſſius alſo in Syria to come to him, and leave his in- 
tended journey into Ægypt, telling him, That they wert 
not wandering about and collecting forces to gain an empirt 
to themſelves by the deſtruction of the tyrants, but. to deliver 
their country; that they ought to remember what they had un- 
dertaken, and perſevering in their firſt intentions, not remove 
200 far from Italy, but make what haſte they wy Hhither 
and enaeavour to reheve their fellow-citizens. : 
Caſſius obeyed his ſummons, and ſet out to bini him, 
At the ſame time Brutus went to meet him, and their 
firſt interview was at Smyrna. This was the firſt time 
they had ſeen one another ſince they parted at the 
Piræus in Athens, from whence one ſet out for Hria, 
and the other for Macedonia. The forces that each of 
them had got together gave them great joy, and ren- 
dered them very confident of ſucceſs. For whereas 
when they left Itaiy they were forced in a manner to fly 
from it like deſpicable exiles, without money, without 
arms, without a ſhip, a ſoldier, or city to rely on, oy 
. . in a ſhort time Wer 
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J0 well furniſhed with ſhipping and money, and an 


army both of horſe and foot, that they were in a con- 
dition to contend for the empire of Rome. Caſſius was 
deſirous to ſhow as much reſpe& to Brutus, as Brutus 
did to him: but Brutus ſtill prevented him, for the 
moſt part coming to him, both becauſe he was the 
elder man, and of a more weakly conſtitution than 
himſelf. Men generally reckoned Caſſius a very ex- 
pert ſoldier, but of a hot and paſſionate diſpoſition, 
and one who defired to command rather by fear than 
love; though on the other ſide among his familiar 
acquaintance he indulged himſelf in mirth and rail- 
kry even to exceſs, But Brutus, for the ſake of his 
virtue, was eſteemed by the people, beloved by his 
friends, admired by all good men, and not hated even 
by his enemies: for he was of an extraordinary mild na- 
ture, of great magnanimity, not to be overpowered by 
anger, avarice, or the love of pleaſure, ſteady and in- 
flexible in his opinion, and zealous for whatever he 
thought juſt and honourable. And that which gained 
him the greateſt credit and love among the people, was 
their opinion of his ſincerity and integrity in all his un- 
dertakings. Whereas no man ever imagined that even 
Pompey the Great, if he had overcome Cæſar, would have 
ſubmitted his power to the Jaws, but would have retained 
the ſovereign authority in his own hands under the ſpeci- 
ous name of Conſul or Dictator, or ſome other mild and 
more popular title, with which he would have ſoothed 
and amuſed the people. As for Caſſius, a man of a violent 
and cholerick temper, and who was often carried by his 
covetouſneſs beyond the bounds of juſtice, they well 
knew that he fought. and travelled and expoſed himſelf 
tb danger, rather to obtain dominion. to himſelf, than 
liberty to the people. And as for the former diſturbers 


of the peace of Rome, whether a Cinna, a Marius, or a 


(arbo, it is manifeſt that they having ſer their country 
as a ſtake for him that ſhould winę did almoſt own in 
expreſs terms, that they fought for empire. But even 
the enemies of Brutus cannot lay this accuſation to his 
charge: nay, many have heard Antom himſelf ſay; That 
F 2 Brutus 
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BY Brutus was the only man who conſpired againſt Ceſar out of 

4 ſenſe of the glory and juſtice of the action; but that all the 

reſt were afjuated by malice and envy. And it is plain, 

that Brutus (by what he writes himſelf) did not ſo much 

rely upon his forces, as upon his own virtue: for thus 

he ſpeaks in his epiſtle to Atticus, immediately before he 

was to engage with the enemy; That his affairs were in 

the moſt fortunate ſituation that he could wiſh; for that 

either he ſhould overcome, and reſtore liberty to the people if 

Rome, or die, and be bimſelf free from flavery ; that al 

things elſe were fixed and certain, and that only one thing 

till remained doubtful, which was whether they were to lin 

| or die free men. He adds further, That Mark Antony 
Bad received a juſt puniſhment for his folly, who when be 

| might have been numbered with the Bruti, Caſſii, and Ca. 
tos, choſe rather to be the underling of Octavius; and that 

F they were not both defeated in the enſuing battle, thy 

would very ſoon fall out with one another. And in this he 

appears to have been a true prophet. EIS, 

While they were at Smyrna, Brutus deſired Cafſins to 
let him have part of the great treaſure that he had col- 

lected, becaule all his own was expended in furniſhing 

out ſuch a fleet-of ſhips as was ſufficient to give them the 
command of the fea, - But the friends of Caſſius dil- 

ſuaded him from this: for, faid they, it is not juſt that tht 

money which you have ſaved with ſo much parſimony, and git 

with ſo much envy, ſhould be. given to him, to be diſpoſed of in 

making himſelf popular, and gaining the favour of the ſoldiers, 

Notwithſtanding which Caſſius gave him a third part of all 

that he had; and then they parted each to their ſeveral 
commands. Caſſius having taken Rhodes, behaved there 

with great ſeverity; though at his firſt entrance, when 

ſome had called him their King and Maſter, he an- 

ſwered, that he was neither King nor Maſter, but the al- 

Aroyer of him who would have been their King and maſter. 

Brutus, on the other part ſent to the Lycans, to demand 

from them a ſupplyeof money and men; but Naucrates 

an orator, perſuaded the cities to rebel; and ſome of the 

inhabitants poſſeſſed themſclves of ſeveral hills, with 4 
deſign to hinder Brutus's: paſſage. Brutus, at firſt, ſent 
: : 3 out 
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out a party of horſe, which ſurprizing them at dinner, 
killed fix hundred of them; and afterwards, having 
taken all their ſmall towns and villages round about, he 
ſet all the priſoners free without ranſom, hoping to win 
the whole nation by his clemency. But they continued 
obſtinate, being enraged for what they. had ſuffered, 
and deſpiſing his generofity and humanity. At laſt 

having forced the moſt warlike of them into the city of 
Yanthus, he beſieged them there. There was a river 
which ran by the town; and ſeveral endeavoured to 
make their eſcape by ſwimming and diving; but they 
were taken by nets let down for that purpoſe, which had 
little bells at the top, to give notice when any were taken 
in them. The Aanthians after that made a ſally in the 
night, and ſeizing ſeveral of the battering engines, ſet 
them on fire; but being ſoon perceived by the Romans, 
they were beaten back to their wall; and there being a 
very violent wind, it drove the flames to the battlements 
of the city, ſo that ſeveral of the adjoining houſes took 
fire, Brutus, fearing leſt the whole city ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed, commanded his own ſoldiers to aſſiſt the citi- 
zens, and to quench it. But the Lycians were on a ſud- 
den poſſeſſed with a ſtrange and incredible deſpair, ſuch 
a frenzy as cannot be better expreſſed, than by calling it 
a paſſionare deſire of death; Gr both women and chil- 
dren, freemen and ſlaves, perſons of all ages, and of all 
conditions, ſtrove to force away the ſoldiers, who came 
in to their aſſiſtance, from the walls; and themſelves 
gathering together reeds, and wood, and other com- 
buſtible matter, ſpread the fire over the whole city, 
feeding it with whatever fuel they could get, and by all 


poſſible means exciting its fury; ſo that the flame hay- - 


ing diſperſed irſelf, and encircled the whole city, blazed 
out in a moſt terrible manner. Brutus was extremely 
afflicted at their calamity, and getting on horſeback, 
rode round the walls, being earneſtly deſirous to preſerve 
tem; and ſtretching forth his hands to the Xanthians, 
be begged of them to ſpare themſelves, and ſave their 
town, But inſtead of regarding his entreaties, they. 
uſed every method to deſtroy themſelves. Some, not 

— | only 
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only men and women, but even little children, with 


. bideous outcries leaped into the fire; others threy 
\ themſelves headlong from the walls; others fell up 


their parent's ſwords, opening their breaſts, and delt. 


ing to be ſlain. | 


When almoſt the whole city was reduced to aſhes 


| there was found a woman who had hanged herſelf with 


her young child faſtened to her neck, and the torch in 
ber hand, with which ſhe had ſet fire to her own houſe. 
This was. ſo tragical an object, that Brutus could not 


endure to ſee it, but wept when he heard the.account of 


it, and proclaimed a reward to any ſoldier that could 


- fave a Aanibian. It is ſaid, that an hundred and fifty 


only were preſerved, and even they againſt their will, 


Thus the Xanthians, as if fate had determined certain 


ſtated periods for their deſtruction, after a long courſe of 
years, y their deſperate courage renewed the calamity of 
their forefathers, who after the ſame manner in the Pæ- 
fian war had burned their city, and deſtroyed themſelves, 

Brutus, after this, finding the Patareans reſolved: to 
make reſiſtance, and defend their city againſt him, was 
very unwilling to beſiege it, and was in great perplexity, 
fearing left the ſame frenzy might ſeize them too. But 
having with him ſome of their women whom he had 
taken captives, he diſmiſſed them all without any ran- 
ſom; and they returning to their huſbands and fathers, 


| who were men of the greateſt quality, extolled the mo- 


deration, temperance, and juſtice of Brutus, and per- 


ſuaded them to ſubmit, and put their city into his 


hands. From this time, all the cities round about fur- 
rendered, and put themſelves into his power, and found 
that his clemency and humanity ſurpaſſed even their 
hopes. For though Caſſius at the ſame time had com- 
pelled every Rhodian to bring in all the filver and 
gold he was maſter of; by which means he raiſed à 
ſum of eight thouſand talents, and beſide that, con- 


demned the publick to pay the ſum of five hundred ta- 


lents more, Brutus took only a hundred and fifty talents 
from the Iycians, and without doing them any other in- 


Jury, departed from thence with his army to ſis. 
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Through the whole courſe of this expedition, Brutus did 
many memorable acts of juſtice, in diſpenſing rewards 
and puniſhments to ſuch as had deſerved either, One 
Fn of theſe I will relate, becauſe. he himſelf, and every ho- 
| neſt Roman, was in a particular manner pleaſed with it. 
ſhes BY When Pompey the Great, being overthrown by Cz/ar, 
had fled to Zgypt, and landed near Peluſium, the tutors 


12 and miniſters of the young King conſulted among them- 
uf MY {elves what was fit to be done on that occaſion. But 
no they did not all agrze in the fame opinion; ſome being 
tor receiving him, others for driving him from gp. 
wi But 7 heodotus, a Cbian by birth, and a mercenary teacher 


ay of rhetorick, then attending upon the King, and, for 


wh want of better men, being admitted into the council, 
n undertook to convince them, that both parties were in 
of dhe wrong, thoſe whoſe advice was to receive Pampey, 
oed thole who were of opinion that he ſhould be ſent 
>. away; that in their preſent caſe, the beſt way. was to 
size him, and to kill him; and he ended his ſpeech 
o vith the proverb, 7 hat dead men do not bite, The council 
1 agreed to his opinion, and Pompey the Great afforded 4 
„ fngular example of incredible and unforeſeen events, 


* falling a victim to the rhetorick and eloquence of Theo- 
dalus, as that ſophiſter himſelf afterwards boaſted. Not 
long after, when Cæſar came to Agypt, ſome of the 


an- : e 
murderers received their ju reward, and were put to 


N death as they deſerved. But Theodotus, though-he had 
gained from fortune a little time for a poor deſpicable 


and wandering life, yet could not conceal himſelf from 
Brutus, as he paſſed through Aa; but being ſeized by 
him and : executed, became more memorable by his 
death than from any tranſaction-in the whole courſe of 
ds life.. co ni iK  EERRASRS 
About this time Brutus ſent word to Caſſus to come to 
him at Sardis, and when he was on his journey, went 
vith his friends to meet him; and the whole army be- 
ing drawn up, ſaluted each of them with the name of 
Inzerator, Now (as it uſually happens in buſineſs of 
great moment, wherein many friends, and magy come 
manders are engaged) ſeveral mutual complaints and 
VVV 
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accuſations paſſed between Brutus and Coſtus. They re- 
ſolved therefore before they entered upon any other by- 


ſineſs, immediately to withdraw into ſome private apart. 


ment; where the door being ſhut, and they two alone, 
they began firſt to expoſtulate, then'to diſpute warmly, 


and accuſe each other; and at laſt they were ſo traf 


rted with paſſion, that they burſt into tears, and ut. 
tered the ſevereſt reproaches. Their friends, who ſtood 
without, were amazed, hearing them ſpeak ſo loud and 
with ſo much anger, and feared leſt ſome miſchief might 
follow, but yet durſt not interrupt them, having been 
commanded not to enter the room. But Marcus Faw 


nius, one who was a zealous admirer of Cato, and whoſe 
| philoſophy ſeemed rather to proceed from wild and 
a 


ntick paſſion, than the calm dictates of reaſon, at- 


- tempted to enter. He was at firſt hindered by the at- 
. tendants; but it was a hard matter to ſtop Favonins, 


where-ever his impetuoſity hurried him; for he was 
fierce” and violent in all his behaviour: and though 
he was a ſenator, yet thinking that one of the leaſt of 
his excellencies, he valued himſelf more upon a ſort of 
Cynical liberty of ſpeaking what he pleaſed ; which 
ſometimes was diverting enough to thoſe who could 
bear with his impertinent' buffoonery. This Favoniu 
breaking by force through thoſe who kept the doors, 
entered into the chamber, and in a theatrical tone pro- 
nounced the verſes which Homer puts in the mouth of 
Meſtor, and which begin thus, | 


Be ruled, for 7 am eller than you. FR 


This made Caſſius laugh; bur Brutus thruſt bün out, 
calling him @ very dog and counterfeit Cynick ; however, 
for the preſent this put an end to their diſpute, and they 
both parted.” Caſſius made an entertainment that night, 
and Brutus invited his friends thither; when they were 
ſat down, Favonius having bathed came in among them; 
Brutus called out aloud, "and told him, he'was not in- 
vited, and bid him- gp to the lower end of the table: 
but he violently thruft himſelf in, and ſat down in the 
middle. — entertainment was | ſeaſoned with = 

ant 
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fant and learned converſation. The following day, 
ypon the accuſation . of the Sardians, Brutus publickly 
diſgraced and condemned Lucius Pella one who had 
been Prætor, and had been employed in offices of truſt 


by himſelf, for having embezzled the publick money. 


This action did not a little vex Caſſius; for, but a few 
days before, two of his own friends being accuſed of the 
fame crime, he only in private admoniſhed them, butin 
publick abſolved them, and continued them in their 
office. Upon this occaſion he accuſed Brutus of being 
too rigoroully juſt at a time which required them to uſe 
lenity and forbearance, In anſwer to this, Brutus bid 
him remember the ides of March, the day when they killed 
Cæſar, who himſelf did neither plunder and harraſs all man- 
kind, but was only the ſupport of ſuch as did. He bid him 
conſider, that if there was any colour for the neglet7 of juſtice, 
it had been better to have ſuffered the injuſtice of Czlar's 
friends, Iban to allow impunity to their own; for then, laid 
he, we could have been accuſed of cowardice only; whereas 
now after all our toils and dangers we ſhall incur the re- 
proach of injuſtice. Such were the principles of Brutus. 
About the time when they had deſigned to paſs out of 
la into Europe, it is ſaid, that a wonderful apparition 
was ſeen by Brutus. He was naturally of a watchful 
conſtitution, and being uſed to great moderation in his 
diet, and having perpetual employment, he allowed 
but a very ſmall portion of time for ſleep. He never 
llept in the day-time, and in the night then only when 
all his buſineſs was finiſhed, and when every one elſe 
being gone to reſt, he had no body left to diſcourſe 
with him. But at this time the war being begun, hav- 
ing the whole ſtate of it to conſider, and being very ſol- 
licitous about the event, he only ſlumbered for a little 
while after ſupper, and ſpent all the reſt of the night in 
managing his moſt urgent affairs; which if he had diſ- 
patched in time, he employed himſelf in reading, till 
the third watch; at which time the centurions and tri- 


bunes uſed to come to him for orders. Thus one night, 
juit before he left Alia, he was ſitting very late all 


alone in his tent, with a dim light-burning by him, = | 
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the camp —_ huſhed and filent. As he was muſing 
with himſelf by thought he heard ſomebody enter, and 
turning his eye to the door, he ſaw a ſtrange and terri- 
ble appearance of a hideous ſpectre ſtanding ſilently by 
his ſide. Brutus boldly aſked it, Mbat art thou? 1 
or God ? And wherefore. doſt thou come to me The ſpitit 
anſwered, I am thy evil Genius, Brutus: Thou Halt ſee mt 
at Philippi. To which Brutus, not at all diſturbed, re- 
plied, Then I will ſee thee there? © 

As ſoon as the apparition vaniſhed, he called his . 


Vvouants. to him, who all told him, that they had neither 


'  borſes, and our numerous 


heard any voice, nor ſeen any viſion. He continued 
watching till the morning; and then went to Caſſius, 
and related to him the apparition he had ſeen. He, 
who was a follower of Epicurus, and often uſed to diſ., 
pute with Brutus concerning matters of this nature, an- 
twered him thus; Brutus, I is the opinion of our. ſef, 
| that: not every thing that we feel or ſee is real; but that our 
fenſes are very uncertain and treacherous , and the imaging- 
Hon which is more quick and ſubtile, turns and varies our 
ſenſible impreſſions into all manner of forms, and produces 
ideas which have no real objeft exiſting, as readily as we in- 
print any figure upon war; for the ſoul of man, having in 
#tſelf both that which forms, and that which is formed, can 
_ eafily combine and diverſiſy theſe impreſſions at its pleaſure, 
_ This is evident from the ſudden changes f our dreams, in 
| which the imagination upon very flight grounds, repreſents io 
us all the varicus paſſions of the ſoul and forms of external 
things; | for it is the nature of the mind to be in perpetual mo- 
tion,” and that motion is our imagination and thought. Bui 
beſide this, in your caſe, the body being ſpent with continual 
labour and care, naturally diſturbs. — unſettles the mind. 
But that there ſhould be any — thing as Dæmons or Spirits, 
or if there were, ibat they ſhould have a buman ſhape, ar 
voice, or any power that can affect us, is altogether impro- 
bable; though I confeſs I could wiſh that there were ſuch Be- 
ng, that. toe might not rely upon our arms only, and our 
fe et, but on the aſſiſtance of tht 
Geds alſo, in- this our moſt ſacred. and bonourable attempt. 
With ſuck diſcourſes as theſe, Caſſius ſettled and com- 
poſed the mind of Brutus. As 
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As ſoon as the army began to march, two eagles flew 


down, and lighted on the two firſt enſigns, and con- 


tinually followed the ſoldiers, and were fed by them till 
they came to Philippi; and there, the day before the 
fight, they both flew away. Brutus had already re- 
duced moſt of the nations in theſe parts, but he marched 
on as far as the ſea- coaſt over-againſt Thaſus, that if 
there were any city, or man of power, that yet ſtood 
out, he might force them all to ſubjection. Here 
Norbanus was encamped, in the ſtraits, near Symbo- 
lum. Him they ſurrounded in ſuch a manner, that they 
forced him to diſlodge and quit the place; and Nor- 
tanus narrowly eſcaped loſing his whole army, Ceſar, 
by reaſon of his ſickneſs being left behind; for he had 
certainly been loſt, had not Antony arrived to his re- 
lief a7 ſuch wonderful expedition, that Brutus could 
not believe he was come. Cæſar came up to the army 
ten days after. Brutys was encamped over-againſt him, 
and Caſſius over-againſt Autbony. The ſpace between 
the two armies is called by the Romans, The Plains of 
Philippi. Never did two ſuch numerous armies of Ro- 
mans appear together ready to engage each other. The 


army of Brutus was ſomewhat leſs in number than that 


of Cæſar; but in the ſplendour of their arms, and rich- 
neſs of their equipage, it very far exceeded it; for moſt 
of their arms were of gold and ſilver, which Brutus 
had laviſhly beſtowed among them. For though in 
other things Brutus had accuſtomed his commanders to 
uſe all frugality and moderation, yet he thought that 


the riches which ſoldiers carried about them in their 


hands, and on their bodies, would add to the ſpirit of 


the ambitious, and make the covetous fight the more 


valiantly to preſerve their arms, which were their prin- 
cipal / ðͤ v ef A eee e ee 
Cæſar made a luſtration of his army within his 
trenches, and diſtributed only a little corn, and but 
five drachmas to each ſoldier for the ſacrifice. But Bru- 
tus, to ſhow his contempt of this poverty, or mean- 


neſs of ſpirit in Cæſar, firlt, as the cuſtom was, made 


2 general luſtration of his army in the open field, and 
then diſtributed a great number of beaſts for ſacrifice 
| | | 80 
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to every cohort, and fifty drachmas to every ſoldier: 
ſo that in the love of his ſoldiers, and their readineſs 
to fight for him, Brutus had much the advantage of 
Cæſar. At the time of Juſtration, it is reported, that 
an unlucky omen happened to Caſſius; for one of his 
officers preſenting him with a garland that he was to 
wear at the ſacrifice, gave it him with the inſide out- 
ward. It is alſo ſaid, that ſome time before, at a 
certain ſolemn proceſſion, the golden image of victory, 
which was carried before 22 fell down, the per- 
ſon who bore it happening to ſtumble. Beſide this, 
there appeared many birds of prey daily about the 
camp; and ſeveral ſwarms of bees were ſeen in a place 
within the trenches, which place the ſoothſayers ordered 
to be ſhutout from the camp, to remove that ſuperſtiti- 
ous fear which inſenſibly began to ſeize even Caſſius him- 
ſelf, in ſpite of his Epicurean philoſophy, but had wholly 
infected and ſubdued the ſoldiers. For this reaſon Caſ- 
ius was very unwilling to put all to the hazard of a 
preſent. battle, but adviſed rather to protract the war, 
conſidering that they were ſtronger in money and pro- 
viſions, but in number of men inferior. But Bru- 
tus, on the contrary, was ſtill, as formerly, deſirous to 
come with all ſpeed to the deciſion of a battle ; thar fo 
he might either reſtore his country to her liberty, or 


elſe deliver from their miſery all thoſe men who were 


haraſſed with the. expences, troubles and dangers of 
the war. And finding alſo that his cavalry in ſeveral 
ſkirmiſhes had the better, he was the more encouraged 
and reſolved: and ſome of the ſoldiers having deſerted 
to the enemy, and others beginning to accuſe and ſuſ- 
pect one another, many of Caſſius's friends · in the coun- 
cil came over to the opinion of Brutus. But there was 
one of Brutus's party, named Atellius, who oppoſed his 
reſolution, adviſing rather that they ſhould: tarry till 
the next winter. And when Brutus aſked him, In how 
much better a condition he hoped to be a year after? His 
anſwer was, V gain nothing elſe, yet I ſhall live ſo much 
the longer. Caſſius was much diſpleaſed at this anſwer, 
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a8 were all the officers preſent. It was therefore re- 
ſolved to give battle the next dax. | 5F 

Brutus that night ſhowed himſelf very chearful and 
full of hope; and having paſſed the time of ſupper 
in philoſophical converſation, he afterwards went to 
reſt, But Maſſala ſays, that Caſſius ſupped privately 


with a few of his neareſt acquaintance; and that he 


appeared thoughtful-and ſilent, contrary to his natural 
diſpoſition. After ſupper he took him by the hand, 
and preſſing it cloſe as his cuſtom was, in token of his 
friendſhip, he ſaid to him in Greek, Bear witneſs for me, 
Meſſala, that I am brought inio the ſame neceſſity, as 
Pompey the Great was before me, of hazarding the liberty 
of my country upon one battle. Yet I am not diſcouraged, 
relying on our good fortune, which we ought not to miſ- 
truſt, though we have taken an imprudent reſolution, Theſe, 


as Meſſala ſays, were the laſt words that Caſſius ſpoke 


before he bad him farewel; and he then invited 
Caſius to ſup with him the next day, it being his 
birth-day. | f c | 

The next morning as ſoon as it was light, the ſcarlet 
robe, which was the ſignal of battle, was hung out in the 
camps of Brutus and Caſſius, and they themſelves met 
in the middle ſpace between their two armies. There 
Caſſius ſpoke thus to Brutus; The Gods grant, O Brutus, 
that we may now overcome, and paſs the reſt of our days to- 
gether in repoſe and proſperity. But fince the greateſt of 
human concerns are the moſt uncertain, and ſince it will be 
very difficult for us ever to ſee one another again, if the event 
of the battle ſhould be unfortunate, tell me, what is your 
reſolution concerning flight and death? Brutus anſwered, 
When I was young, Caſſius, and unexperienced, I was led, 
1 know not bow, into an opinion of philoſophy, which made 
me accuſe Cato for killing himſelf, and repreſent that action 
as contrary both to piety and true courage, which forbid us 
to deſert the poſt in which providence has placed us, and 
to fly from the calamities of life inſtead of bearing them 
with fortitude, But the ſituation I am in at preſent has. 
made me alter my opinion; ſo that if heaven ſhall not diſ- 
poſe what we now undertake according to our wiſhes, I 


Brutus ſent to all the commaaders tickets, in which 
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am reſolved. not to try the event of new bopes and rel 
preparations, but will die contented with my fortune. For 
I gave up my life to the ſervice of my country on the ides of 
March; in recompence of which I have ever ſince lived with 
liberty and honour. Caſſius at theſe words ſmiled; and 
embracing Brutus, ſaid, With theſe reſolutions let us march Ml. 
againſt the enemy ; for either we ourſelves ſhall nn "= i 
wwe ſhall hade no cauſe to fear thoſe who do. | 
After this they diſcourſed among their friends OM 
the ordering of the battle: and Brutus deſired of 
Caſſius, that he might command the right wing, though Wl < 
it was thought a poſt more fit for CA as, becauſe of his i « 
age, and his experience: yet even in this Caſſius com- ! 
plied with Brutus, and placed Me ſala with the moſt Ml | 
valiant of all his legions, in the ſame wing. Brutu Ml © 
immediately drew out his cavalry, magnificently equip- t 
ped, and without loſs of time brought up the foot after d 
them. h 
Antony's ichen were at this time digging a trench t 
from the marſh by which they were encamped, to cut c 
off Cafſius's paſſage to the ſea. Cæſar was at a diſtance MW fi 

in his tent, not being able to be preſent himfelf, by 0 
reaſon of his ſickneſs. And his ſoldiers not expecting P! 
that the enemy would come to a ſet battle, but only m 
make ſome excurſions with their darts and light arms MW ce 
to diſturb thoſe who were at work, and not taking no- ¶ ev 
tice of them when they were coming directly upon Il of 
them, were amazed when they heard the confuſed out- 
cry that came from the trenches. In the mean while 


was the word of battle; and himſelf riding through 
the ranks, exhorted his ſoidiers to do their duty. There 
vere but few of them who had patience to ſtay. for the 
v.or.l, the greateſt part, before it could: be given, run- 
ning with loud ſhouts upon the enemy. This preci- 
pitation cauſed a great confuſion in the army, and the 
legions were ſeparated one from another: that of M. 
ſala farſt, and atterwards thoſe, which were neareſt to 
him, went beyond the left wing of Ceſar ; and without 


doing much more than putting ſome of the Wan 
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tanks in diſorder, and killing a few of their men, they 
afſed on and fell directly into Cæſar's eamp. Odlavius 
himſelf,” as he ſays in his own commentaries, had bur 
juſt before been conveyed away, upon the perſuaſion of 
Artorius, one of his friends, who had dreamt that be 
{aw a viſion, which commanded Czſar to be carried out 
of the camp. This made it believed for ſome time 

that he was ſlain ; for-the ſoldiers had pierced his lit- 
ter, which was left empty, in many places with their 
darts and ſpears. There was a great ſlaughter in the 
camp, and two thouſand Lacedemonians who. were newly 
come to the aſſiſtance of Cæſar, were cut off, The 
reſt of the army that had not gone round by the 
left wing of Cæſar, but had engaged his front, eaſily 
overthrew them, as they were in a great conſterna- 
tion, and cut in pieces three legions; and in the ar- 
dour of victory, entered the camp with the fugitives, 
Brutus himſelf being among them. But the conquered 
taking the advantage of what was unpereeived by the 
conquerors, fell with great fury upon the enemy, whoſe 
flank was left open and unguarded by the ſeparation 
of the right wing, which had engaged too far in the 
purſuit ; but notwithſtanding all their efforts, they could 
make no impreſſion upon the main body, which re- 
ceived them with great courage and reſolution: how- 
ever they ſoon routed the left wing, as well by reaſon 
of the diſorder in which Caſſiu,s men were, as from 
their ignorance of what had paſſed in the right under 
the command of Brutus; and purſuing them cloſe 
they.entered with them into their camp, which they 
pillaged and deſtroyed, though neither of their Gene- 
rals were preſent. For Antony, as they ſay, to avoid the 
fury of the firſt onſet, had retired into the marſh that 
was hard by; and Cæſar, who by reaſon of his ſickneſs 
had been conveyed out of the camp, was no where to 
de found. And ſome of the ſoldiers preſented them- 
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ſwords all bloody, and deſcribed to him his age and 
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The main body of Brutus's army had routed aff 
thoſe who oppoſed them, ſo that he was evidently con- 
queror on his ſide at the fame time that Caius was van- 
quiſhed on the other. And this one miſtake was the 
ruin of their affairs, that Brutus did not come to the 
relief of Caſſius, thinking that he, as well as himſelf, 
was Conqueror z and that Caſſius did not expect the res 
lief of Brutus, thinking that he too was overcome, For 
a proof that the victory was on Brutus's ſide, Meſjals 
urges his taking of three eagles, and many enſigns of 
the enemy, without loſing any of his own. Brutus 
now returning from the purſuit, after having deſtroyed 
Cæſar's camp, wondered that he could not fee the tent 
of Caffius appearing high above the reſt, as uſual, nor 
any of the others round about it. For they were 
moſt of them overturned, and deſtroyed by the enemy 
upon their firſt entrance into the camp. But ſome who 


had a better ſight than the reſt, told Brutus that they 


ſaw a great many ſhining helmets and filver targets 


moving to and fro in Caſſius's camp; and they thought, 
that by their number and their armour, they could 


not be thoſe they had left to guard the camp, but yet, 


that there did not appear ſo great 4 number of dead 


bodies thereabouts, as it was probable there would have 
been after the defeat of ſo many legions. This firſt made 
Brutus ſuſpect Caſſius's misfortune ; and leaving a ſut- 
ficient guard in the enemies camp, he called back thoſe 
who were in the purſuit, rallied them together, and 
led them to the relief of Caſſius, whoſe ſituation was 


this. He was much diſpleaſed at the firſt onſet that 
 Brutus's ſoldiers made without the word of battle, or 


command to charge. Then, after they had overcome, 
he was as much concerned to fee them all eagerly. bent 
upon plunder, and neglecting to ſurround and entirely 


to defeat the enemy. Beſide this, by his own ſlow and 


dilatory conduct, and a want of activity and prudent 
attention, he was hemmed in by the right wing of the 
enemy, upon which all his cavalry quitted their ſtation 
and fled immediately towards the ſea ; the foot alſo be- 


gan to give way, which he- perceiving, labour. 
| much 
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much as ever he could to hinder their flight, and bring 
them back; and ſnatching an enſign out of the hand 
of one that fled, he ſtuck it at his feet, though he could 
hardly keep even his own pretorian band together: ſo 
that at laſt he was forced to fly with a few about him 
to a little hill that over-looked all the plain. But he 
himſelf being ſhort-ſighted; diſcovered nothing, onl7 
the deſtruction of his camp, and even that with muck 
difficulty; but they who were with him ſaw a great 
body of horſe, ſent by Brutus, moving, towards him. 
Cafius believed theſe to be a party of the enemy, ſent in 
urſuit of him. However, he ordered Titinius, one of 
thoſe who attended him, to go and get more certain 
intelligence. Brutus's men ſaw him coming; and as 
ſoon as they diſcovered that it was Caſſius's faithful 
friend, they ſhouted for joy; - thoſe of them who were 
his more familiar acquaintance, alighting from their 
horſes, ſaluted and embraced him ; and the reſt rode 
round about him in great triumph and claſhing their 
arms through their exceſs of gladneſs at the ſight of 
him. But this proved fatal to Caſſius, who concluded 
that they were the enemy who had thus ſurrounded Ti 
tinius, and madghim their priſoner. Hereupon he 
cried out, Tr too much fondneſs for life, I bave lived 
to ſee my friend taken by the enemy before my face. When 
he had ſaid this he retired into an empty tent, taking 
with him only Pindarus, one of his freed men, whom 
he had reſerved for ſuch an occaſion ever ſince the un- 
happy battle againſt the Parthians, where Craſſus was 
lain. He efcaped that misfortune; but now wrap- 
ing his robe about his head, he laid his neck bare, 
and held it forth to Pindarus, commanding him to 
cut off his head ; for his head was found lying ſevered 
from his body. But no man ever ſaw Pindarus after. 
wards ; from which ſome ſuſpected, that he had killed 
his maſter without his command. Soon after, it was 
perceived who the horſemen were, and Titinius crowned 
vith garlands came towards Caſſius. But as ſoon as 
he underſtood, by the cries and lamentations of his af- 
licted friends, the unfortunate error and death of his 
Vor. VI. =. Genes 
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General, he drew his ſword, and having. ſeverely te. 
proached and upbraided himſelf for his tardinefs and 
negligence that had cauſed it, he ſlew himſelf. Brutus, 

as ſoon as he was aſſured of the defeat of Caſſius, made 

haſte to him, but heard nothing of his death, till he 
came near his camp. Then having. lamented over his 
body, and called him, The laſt of the Romans, inti- Ml ; 
mating, that it was impoſſible that the city ſhould ever Ml | 

roduce another man of ſo great a ſpirit, he ſent away 
the body to be buried at TB, leſt his funeral being Ml 
celebrated within the eamp might poſſibly breed ſome f 
confuſion. He then gathered the ſoldiers together, and f 
comforted them; and ſeeing them deſtitute of all things Ml / 
neceſſary, he promiſed to every man two thouſand Ml « 
drachmas, in recompence of what they had loſt. They Ml | 
at theſe words took courage, and were aſtoniſhed at the Ml 
magnificence of the gift, and waited upon him at his c 
departure with ſhouts and acclamations, extolling hin IM ir 
as the only General of all the four who was not over- t 
come in the battle. And indeed the event proved tha Ml 5: 
it was not without reaſon he believed he ſhould con- n. 
quer; for with a few legions he overthrew all that re- 20 
ſiſted him; and if all his ſoldiers had fought, and moſt Mf di 
of them had not paſſed beyond the enemy in purſuit of Ml 3: 
the plunder, it is very likely that he had utterly de- ai 
feated them all. There fell on his ſide eight thouſand Ml of 
men, reckoning the ſervants of the army, whom B- pe. 
zus called (6) Briges. And Meſſala ſays that he thinks th: 
there were ſlain on the other ſide above twice that num-M f 
ber; for which reaſon they were more out ef heart than va 
Brutus, till a ſervant of Caſſius, named Demetrius, came Px 
in the evening to Antony, and brought to him his ma- faic 
ſter's robe and ſword which he had taken from his Ca. 
dead body. At the ſight of theſe they were ſo encou·¶ ay 
| raged, that as ſoon as it was morning they drew ov MW ef 
their whole force into the field, and ſtood in battl. 4 
array againſt Brutus. But Brutus found both his camp; dig 
ES in 


(6) Briges is a corruption of rous nations uſually ſupplied tha 


Phryges, Phrygians. Thoſe barba- ſort of ſervants, who followed the 
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in a wavering and hazardous ſtate. His own being 
filled with priſoners, required a very ſtrong guard; 
and the army of Caſſius was much dilcontented at the 
change of their General; beſides, they who had been 
beaten were ſeized with a ſecret etivy and indignation 
againſt thoſe who had conquered z wherefore he thought 
it convenient to draw up his army, but he determined 
not to fight. | Wi 
All the ſlaves that were taken priſoners giving him 
cauſe of ſuſpicion by appearing very buſy-among the 
ſoldiers, were ordered to be ſlain; but moſt of the 
freemen and citizens he diſmiſſed, ſaying, That they 
had more truly been taken by the enemy, than by him; that 
with them they were captives and flaves indeed, but with 
bim freemen and citizens of Rome. But he was forced 
to hide them, and help them to eſcape privately, per- 
ceiving that ſome of his friends and commanders were 
implacably bent upon revenge againſt them. Among 
the captives there was one Volumnius a mimick, and 
daculio a buffoon; of theſe Brutus took no manner of 
notice; but his friends brought them before him, and 
accuſed them for not refraining even in that con- 
dition from their abuſive jeſts and ſcurrilous language. 
Brutus having his mind taken up with other affairs, 
laid nothing to their accuſation; but the judgment 
of Maſſala Corvinus was, that they ſhould be whip- 
ped publickly upon a ſcaffold, and ſo ſent naked to 
the Generals of the enemy, to ſhow them what ſort 
of aſſociates and table-companions were fit for ſuch 
varriors. At this ſome who were preſent laughed; but 
Publius Caſca, he who gave the firſt wound to Cæſar, 
ſid, That it was not decent to celebrate the obſequies of 
Caſſius with jeſting and laughter. But you, O Brutus, 
ſays he, will ſhow what eſteem you have for th: memory 
if that General, by puniſhing or preſerving thoſe who ri- 
dicule and revile him, To this Brutus, with great in- 
dignation, replied, Vy then, Caſca, do you tell _— | 
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this, and not do yourſelf what you think is proper? Tus 


| anſwer of Brutus was underſtood to expreſs his conſent 


to the death of theſe wretched men; ſo they were car. 
ried away and ſlain. _ | 5 . 
After this he gave the ſoldiers the reward he had 
promiſed them; and having ſlightly reproved them, 
for falling upon the enemy in diſorder,” without wait- 
ing either for the word of battle or command, he 
promiſed them, that if they behaved well in the next 
engagement, he would give them up two cities to ſpoil 
and plunder, Theſſalonica and Lacedemon. This is the 
nly inexcuſable fault in the life of Brutus. For if in 
the end Antony and Ceſar were much more cruel in 
the rewards they gave their foldiers after victory; if 
they drove out almoſt all the old inhabitants of Hah, 
to put the ſoldiers in poſſeſſion of other mens lands 
and cities; it is well known that their only deſign in 
_ undertaking the war, was to obtain dominion and em- 
pire. Whereas ſuch was Brutus's reputation for virtue, 
that he could not be allowed either to conquer, or to ſave 
himſelf, but by means truly juſt and honourable; eſpe- 
cially after the death of Caſſius, who was generally ac- 
cuſed of prompting Brutus to ſome violent and: unjuſt 
actions. But as mariners, when the rudder of the. ſhip 
is broken by a ſtorm, fit and nail on ſome other piece 
of wood inſtead of it, ſtriving againſt the danger not 
ſo well indeed as before, but as well as in that neceflity 
they can; ſo Brutus being at the head of ſo great an 
army, and engaged in ſuch weighty affairs, and having 
no commander equal to ſo great a charge, was forced 
to make uſe of ſuch as he had, and to do and to ſay 
many things according to their advice, which he 
chiefly followed in whatever he thought might conduce 
to the bringing of Caſſius's ſoldiers into better order. 
For they were grown very head- ſtrong and untractable, 
bold and inſolent in the camp for want of their Ge- 
neral, but in the field cowardly and fearful from the 
remembrance of their defeat. Neither were the affairs 
of Cæſar and Antom in any better poſture; for they 
were ſtraitened for want of proviſions, and the _— 
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being in a low ground, they expected to endure a very - 
hard and ſickly winter. For being encompaſſed with 
marſhes, and a great quantity of rain, as is uſual in 
autumn, having fallen after the battel, their tents were 
all filled with mire and water, which through the cold- 
neſs of the weather froze immediately, | * 

While they were in this condition, there was news 
brought to them of their loſs at ſea. For Brutus's fleet 
fell upon theirs, which was bringing a great ſupply 
of ſoldiers out of Laly, and ſo entirely defeated it, that 
very few eſcaped, and they were forced by famine to 
feed upon the ſails and tackle of the ſhips. As ſoon as 
they heard this, they made what haſte they could to 
come to a battle, before Brutus had notice of his: goad 
ſucceſs. For it happened, that- the fight both by fea 
and land was on the ſame day; but by ſome misfor- 
tune, rather than the fault of his commanders, Brutus 
knew not of his victory till twenty days after. For 
had he been informed of it, he would never have come 
toa ſecond battle, ſince he had ſufficient proviſions for 
his army for a long time, and was very advantage- 
ouſly poſted, his camp being ſafe from the injuries 
of the weather, and almoſt inacceſſible to the enemy; 
and his being abſolute maſter of the ſea, and his hav- 
ing at land been victorious on that ſide where he him- 
ſelf was engaged, would have very much encouraged 
him. But it ſeems that the Roman ſtate could not en- 
dure any longer to be governed by many, but neceſſa- 
rily required a monarchy, and that providence there- 
fore, in order to remove out of the way the only man 
who was able to reſiſt him who was deſtined to it, pre- 
vented Brutus from hearing of that important victory, 
till it was too late; though he was juſt upon the point 
of receiving the intelligence; for the very evening 
before the fight, one ¶Clodius, a deſerter from the enemy, 
came to tell him, that Cæſar had received advice of 
the loſs of his fleet, and for that reaſon was in ſuch haſte 
to come to a battle. This relation met with no cre- 
dit, neither was he admitted into Brutus's preſence, but 


vas utterly deſpiſed as one who was ill informed, or 
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had invented a lie on purpoſe to recommend himſelf 
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The ſame night, they ſay, the viſion appeared again 
to Brutus, in the ſame ſhape that it did before, but va- 
niſhed without ſpeaking. But Publius Volumnius (a man 
addicted to the ſtudy of philoſophy, and one who had 
from the beginning born arms with Brutus) makes no 
mention of this prodigy; but he ſays, that the firſt 
ftandard was covered with a ſwarm of bees; and that 
there was one of the captains, whoſe arm of itſelf 
ſweated oil of roſes, and though they often dried and 
wiped it, yet it would not ceale. He alſo ſays, that 
immediately before the battle, two eagles falling upon 
each other, fought in the ſpace between the two armies; 
that the whole field kept incredible ſilence, and all were 
intent upon the ſpectacle, till at laſt that which was on 
the ſide of Brutus yielded and fled. But the ſtory of 
the Ethiopian is very famous, who meeting the ſtandard» 
bearer when the gate of the camp was opened, was cut 
to pieces by the ſoldiers, who interpreted that circum- 
ftance as an unlucky omen. Brutus having brought his 
army into the field, and ſet them in array againſt the 
enemy, pauſed a long while before he gave the word. 
For as he was viliting the ranks he grew ſuſpicious of- 
ſome, and heard accuſations againſt others. Beſides, 
he perceived the horſe were not diſpoſed to begin the 
fight with any vigour or reſolution, but were (till ex- 
pecting what the foot would do. And then on a ſud- 
den Camulatus, a very good ſoldier, and one whom for 
his valour he highly eſteemed, riding cloſe by Brutus 
himſelf, went over to the enemy; the ſight of which 
rieved him exceedingly. So that partly out of anger, 
and partly out of fear of ſame greater treaſon and deler- 
tion, he immediately led an his forces againſt theenemy 
about three in the afternoon. Brutus on his fide had the 
better, violently charging the enemy's left wing, which 
gave way and retreated; and the horſe too fell in toge- 
ther with the foot, when they ſaw them put into _ 
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ger. But the other wing, when their commanders or- 
dered them to advance, fearing they might be encom- 

aſſed, being fewer in number than their adverſaries, 
ſpread themſelves, and by that means ſo weakened their 
ranks in the middle, that they could not withſtand the 
enemy, but fled at the firſt onſet. After their defeat, 
the enemy immediately ſurrounded Brutus, who per- 
formed all that was poſſible for an expert General and 
valiant ſoldier ; ſhowing in the greateſt danger ſuch cou- 
rage and conduct as deſerved to overcome. But that 
which gained him the victory in the firſt engagement 
made him loſe it in the ſecond. ' (7) For in the firſt 
fight, that part which was beaten was cut in pieces upon 
the ſpot; but in this, where Brutus broke through every 
thing that oppoſed him, of all the troops in Caſſius's 
army, which were overthrown in the left wing, very 
few were ſlain, and they who eſcaped being {till terri- 
fied with the firſt defeat ſpread confuſion and fear 
through the reſt of the army. Here Marcus the ſon of 
Cato was ſlain fighting in the midſt of the nobleſt and 
braveſt of the youth. He would neither fly nor give 
ground; but ſtill fighting and declaring who he was, 
and calling himſelf by his father's name, he fell upon a 
heap of dead bodies of the enemy. Many others of 
the braveſt men in the army who ran in and expoſed 


themſelves to ſave Brutus were likewiſe ſlain at the ſame 


time. Among the reſt was one Lacilius, a good man, 
and a friend of Brutus. He ſeeing ſome of the barba- 
rian horſe taking no notice of any other in the purſuir; 
bur riding ar full ſpeed towards Bruzus, reſolved to ſtop 
them, though with the hazard of his own life; and be- 
ing left a little behind, he told them, that he was Bru- 
ius, They believed him the rather, becauſe he deſired 
to be carried to Autom, pretending that he feared Cz/ar, 
but could truſt him. They overjoyed with their prey, 
and thinking themſelves wonderfully fortunate, carried 
him along with them in the night, having farſt ſent 


ſome of their own party with an account of this 


news to Antony, who was extremely pleaſed when he 
heard it, and went out to meet them. All the reſt like- 
| YG 4+ To 
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wiſe, when they heard that Brutus was taken and brought 
alive, flocked together to ſee him; ſome. pitying his 
fortune, others accuſing him of a meanneſs unbecom. 
ing his former glory, in ſuffering himſelf, from a fond. 
neſs for liſe, to become a prey to barbarians.  __ 


5 


As they approached towards him Antony halted a little, 
and conſidered with himſelf in what manner he ſhould 
receive Brutus. But Lucilius being brought up to him, 
with great intrepidity ſaid, Be aſſured, Antony, that m 
enemy either bas taken, or ever ſhall take Marcus Brutus 
alive; (forbid it, ye Gods, that fortune ſhould ever ſo much 

prevail againſt virtue!) but let him be found, alive or dead, 
be will certainly be found in ſuch a ſtate as is wortby of bin. 
As for me, I am come hither by a cheat which I put upon 
your. ſoldiers, and am ready, upon this occaſion, to ſufter 
whatever torments you may inflit. Lucilius having ſpoken 
thus, all that heard him were greatly aſtoniſhed, 
Then Antony, turning to thoſe who brought him, 
ſaid, I perceive, my fellow-ſoldiers, that you are diſ. 
pleaſed at having been thus impoſed upon by Lucilius. But 
be aſſured that you have met with a beoty better than that 

au ſought ; for you were in ſearch of an enemy, out you 

Have brought me here a friend. For indeed I am uncertain 
how I ſhould have uſed Brutus, if you had brought bin 
alive; but of this I am ſure, that it is better io have ſuch 
men as Lucilius our friends, than our enemies, Having 
ſaid this, he embraced Lucilius, and for the preſent com- 
mitted him to the care of one of his friends, and ever 
after found him faithſul and ſteady. to his intereſt. 
Brutus having paſſed a little brook. encompaſſed with 
rocks and ſhaded with trees, and being overtaken by the 
night, went not far, but made a ſtop in a hollow place 
at the foor of a great rock, with | a tew of his Captains 
and friends about him. There caſting his eyes up. to 
heaven, which was at that time full of ſtars, he re- 
peated two verſes, one of which, as Folumnius writes, 
was this, —_ * | Es | 


j Puniſh, great Jove, the | author of theſe ills. ( 8) 


The 
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The other, he ſays, he had forgot. Soon after, nam 


N ae 


being heard from the other ſide of the river, Yolumnius 
taking Dardanus, Brutus's armour-bearer, with him, 
went out to ſee what it was. They returned in a ſhort 
time, and aſked what was become of the water? Brutus 
very calmly. ſmiling, ſaid to Volumnius, I is all drunk, 
put you hall have ſome more fetched immediately. But he 
who had brought the firſt water being ſent again. had 
like to have been taken by the enemy, from whom he 


eſcaped with much difficulty, and not without being 
wounded... 8 | | 


Brutus conjecturing that he had not loft many of his 
men in the fight, Sza/z//ius undertook to paſs through 
the enemy (for there was no other way) and to ſee what 
was become of their camp; and promiſed, that if he 


found all things there ſafe, to hold up a torch for a ſig- 


nal, and then return. Stathllius got ſafe to the camp 
and held up the torch; but not returning ſo ſoon as he 


was expected, Brutus ſaid, If Statyllius be alive, be will 


come back. But it happened, that in his return he fell 
into the enemies hands, and was flain. The night now 
being far ſpent, Brutus, as he was ſitting, leaned his 
head towards his ſervant Clitus, and whiſpered ſomething 
to him. Clitus returned him no anſwer but fell a weep- 
ing. Aſter that, he drew aſide his armour- bearer 
Dardanus, and had ſome diſcourſe with him in private. 
At laſt, ſpeaking to Volumnius in Greek, he conjured him 
by their common ſtudies and purſuit of philoſophy, to 


take hold of his ſword and help him to give the thruſt, 


Volumnius refuſed it, as did ſeveral others; and one of 
them ſaying, That there was no ſtaying there, but they needs 
my fy, Brutus, riſing up, ſaid, es indeed, we muſt fly, 
but not with our feet, but with our hands, Then taking e ol | 
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of them by the hand, with a chearful countenance he 
ſaid, That he found an infinite ſatisfaction in this, that none 
of his friends had been falſe to him; and that as for fortun, 
he was angry with that, only for his country's ſake. * 4; 
for himſelf, he thought he was much more happy than they 
who had overcome; not only in reſpect of what was paſt, 
but even in his preſent condition; ſince he was now leaving 
behind him ſuch a reputation for virtue, as none of the con. 
querors, with all their arms and riches, would ever be able t 
acquire ; for they could not hinder poſterity from believing 
and ſaying, that being unjuſt and wicked men, they had de- 
ftroyed the juſt and the good, to obtain an empire to which 
they had no right, After this, having exhorted and be- 
ſought all about him to provide for their own ſafety, 
he withdrew from them with two or three only of his 
culiar friends. Strato was one of theſe,. with whom 
he had contracted an acquaintance when they both ſtu- 
died rhetorick together. Him he placed next to him- 
ſelf; and taking hold of the hilt of his ſword, and di- 
recting it with both his hands, he fell upon it, and 
killed himſelf. Some ſay, that not he himſelf, but 
Strato, at the earneſt entreaty of Brutus, turning aſide 
his head, held the ſword; and that Brutus threw him- 
ſelf upon it with ſo much violence that entering at his 
breaſt it paſſed quite through his body; upon which he 
expired immediately. Eb = 
Some time after this, Meſſala one of Brutus's friends 
and companions having made his peace with Cæſar, 
one day when he found him at leiſure preſented this 
Strato to him, and with tears in his eyes, ſaid, This, O 
Cæſar, is the man that did the laſt friendly ſervice to my be- 
loved Brutus. Upon which Cæſar received him kindly, 
and found him afterwards very uſeful to him, particu- 
larly at the battle of A#ium, where he ſerved him among 
the reſt of the valiant Greeks. It is reported of Mzſala 
himſelf, that when Cz/ar once gave him this commen- 
dation, that though he was his fierceſt enemy at Phi- 
(9) This was Nicolaus Dama- and an intimate friend of An. 


Jeers à peripatetick philoſopher, gaſtus. He wrote an 8 
15 | | (tory 
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ppi, in the cauſe. of Brutus, yet he had ſhowed hiniſelf 
his moſt zealous friend in the battle of Aclium; he an- 
ſwered, I have always been, Cæſar, on the beſt and juſteſt 
fide. When Antony had found the body of Brutus, he 
commanded the richeſt robe that he had to be thrown 
over it; and afterwards the robe being ſtolen, he found 
the thief, and put him to death; and then ſent the aſhes 
of Brutus to his mother Servilia. As for Porcia his 
wife, (9) Nicolaus the philoſopher, and Valerius Maximus 
write, that deſiring to die, but being hindered by her 
friends, who continually watched her, ſhe ſnatched 
ſome burning (coals out of the fire, and ſhutting them 
cloſe in her mouth, ſtifled herſelf, and died; though 
there is yet extant a letter of Brutus to his friends, in 
which he laments the death of Porcia, and upbraids 
them for neglecting her ſo, that ſhe deſired to die, ra- 
ther than languiſh under her diſeaſe. So that it ſeems 
Nico/aus was miſtaken in the time. For this epiſtle (if 
indeed it is authentick) deſcribes the diſeaſe, as well as 
the conjugal affection of Porcia, and the manner of her 
death. eee | 121 
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Ne Compariſon of Dion with BRUT US. 


MONG many things which claim our admira- 
tion in both theſe men, one of the chief is, that 

iro:n inconſiderable helps they attained to ſuch great- 
nels; and in this reſpect Dion has the advantage: tor he 
had no partner, none to ſhare the glory, as Brutus had 
in Caſſius, who though he had not indeed that reputa- 
tion for virtue and honour, yet was not inferior to him 
in activity, courage, and experience in war. Some im- 
pute to him the riſe and beginning of the whole action, 
laying, that if it had not been for him Brutus would 
never have engaged in it. Whereas Dion ſcems _ 


bitory in a hondred and forty books. IT 
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only of himſelf to have provided arms, ſhips, and fol, 
diers, but likewiſe friends and partners for the enter. 
prize. Neither did he, as Brutus, acquire from the 
war any ſtrength or riches, but expended his own for- 
tune, and employed that wealth on which he was to 
ſabſiſt during his exile for the liberty of his country, 
Beſides, Brutus and Caſſius, when they fled from Rome, 
knowing that they could live no where in repoſe and 
ſafety, but that they were condemned and purſued, 
were forced to have recourſe to war, and to take up 
arms, and hazard their lives, in their own defence, and 
to ſave themſelves rather than their country. On the 
contrary, Dion was more eaſy and happy in his baniſh- 
ment than the tyrant who baniſhed him; notwithſtand- 
ing which he voluntarily expoſed himſelf to the utmoſt 
danger that he.might'preſerve S:cily. | 
Neither was it the ſame thing to deliver the Roman 
from Ceſar, and the Sracuſans from Diony/ius. For he 
owned himſelf a tyrant and harraſſed Sicily with a thou- 
ſand oppreſſions. Whereas Cz/ar, whilſt he was form- 
ing and eſtabliſhing his government was indeed at firſt 
injurious to thoſe who oppoſed him; but as ſoon as he 
had. got every thing in his power, it appeared that the 
tyranny was rather nominal than real, ſince no cruel or 
tyrannical action could be charged upon him. On the 
contrary he made it evident that the neceflity of affairs 
requiring a monarch, providence had committed the 
cure of the diſtempers of the ſtate to him who was the 
ableſt and gentleſt phyſician. Accordingly the com- 
mon people immediately regretted his loſs, and were 
implacably enraged againſt choſe who killed him. On 
the.contrary, Dien was chiefly accuſed and reproached 
by the citizens for having let Dionyſius eſcape, and for 
not having dug up the former tyrant's grave. 
As to their military exploits, Dion was a commander 
without fault, improving to the utmoſt thoſe counſels 
which he himſelf gave, and, where others failed, hap- 
pily correcting and repairing the error. Whereas 
Brutus ſhowed a weakneſs of conduct in coming to a 
ſecond engagement when all was at ftake-; a" 
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had loſt it he knew not how: to find any reſource, but 
grew heartleſs and diſpirited, and had not, like Pompey, 
the courage to make head againſt fortune, though he 
had ſtill ground enough to rely on his he and bis 
fleet made him abſolute maſter at ſea. 

The greateſt reproach that is thrown upon Brutug: is. 
that though he owed his own life to Cæſgqar s favour, and 
had obtained from him the pardon of all his fellow- priſo- 
ners for whom he interceded, that though he was treated 
by him as a friend, and received from him: particular 
marks of honour and eſteem, yet notwithſtanding all 
this he with his own hands aſſaſſinated him. Nothing like 
this could be objected againſt Dion. On the contrary, 
as he was Diony/ius's relation and friend, he aſſiſted him 
in his government, and was uſeful to him; but when he 
was driven from his country, wronged in his wife, and 
deprived of his eſtate, he openly entered upon a war, in 
itſelf both juſt and honourable. | 

But even this circumſtance, if confidenin in apothex 
view, will prove to the advantage of Brutus. For the 
chief glory of both conſiſts in their hatred of tyrants, 
and abhorrence of their wickedneſs. Fhis was pure 
and fincere in Brutus; for he had no private quarrel 
with Cæſar, but expoſed himſelf to danger, merely for 
the liberty of his country. The other, had he not been 
perſonally injured, had not fought. This is plain from 
Plato's epiſtles, where it is ſhown, that he did not forſake 


the court, but was baniſhed from it, and in conſequence 


of his expulſion made war upon Diomſius. Beſides, the 
conſideration of the publick good reconciled Brutus to 
Pompey, and of an enemy made him a- friend; and the 
ſame conſideration made him Cæſar's enemy; ſo that he 
propoſed for his enmity and his friendſhip no other mea- 
ſure and rule but juſtice. Dion was very ſerviceable to 
Dionyſus whilſt in favour; but the moment he was in 
diſgrace he grew angry, and took up arms againſt him. 
For which reaſon his friends were not all of them) ſatiſ- 
fied with his undertaking, fearing leſt having overcome 
Dionyſus, he might ſeize the government into his own. 
* and delude the people by ſome milder and more 

popular 


110 The Cimpariſon of © 
popular name than that of tyranny. ' But as for Bruty 
his very enemies confeſſed that of all thoſe who cot. 
ſpired againſt Cæſar, he was the only perſon, who from 
the beginning to the end had no other view than to 
reſtore to the Romans their ancient form of govern. 


* 


ment. 3 23; EE 2 | 
Beſide this, the attempt againſt Diony/us was by ng 
means equal to that againſt Cæſar. For of all thoſe, 
who were familiarly converſant with Diony/us, there was 
not one but deſpiſed him for ſpending all his time in 
drinking, gaming, and debauchery, Whereas it was 
an argument of a ſpirit that was a ſtranger to fear, to 
entertain ſo much as a thought againſt Cæſar, and not 
to ſtand in awe of the great abilities and experience, the 
vaſt power and unparalleled good fortune of a man, the 
bare mention of whoſe name ſtruck ſuch terror into the 
kings of Partbia and India as perpetually diſturbed their 
ſlumbers. Accordingly Dion no ſooner appeared in &. 
cily, but thouſands ran in to him, and joined him againſt 
Dionys; whereas the renown of Cæſar, even when 
dead, gave heart to his friends: and his very name ſo 
dignified the perſon that aſſumed it, that from an in- 
fignificant boy he ſoon became the chief of the Romans, 
it being a kind of charm which he uſed againſt the en- 
mity and the power of Antony... F163 pra 
But if it be objected, that it coſt Dion great trouble and 
many difficulties to overcome the tyrant, whereas Brutus 
flew Ceſar naked and unprovided ; this ſhows. conſum- 
mate policy and conduct in thoſe who could contrivethat 
a man ſo guarded and fortified ſhould be taken naked and 
unprovided. For it was not on a ſudden, nor alone, 
nor with a few, that he fell upon and killed Cæſar; but 
after the plot had been long concerted, and entruſted 
to a great many perſons, not one of whom deceived 
him: for he either diſcerned the beſt men at the firſt 
view, or by confiding in them, made them good. 
Whereas Dion confided in men of ill principles; ſo that 
he either choſe them injudiciouſly, or elſe they grew 
worſe after he had engaged them becauſe he did not 
know how to make a right uſe of them; neither of 
5 which 


Dion oth, BUT. 


which is the property of a wiſe man. Accordingly 
Plato ſeverely reproves him in his letters for making 
choice of ſuch for his friends, as in the end were the 
cauſe of his ruin. 1 


Dion had no honours paid him After his death; where- 


2s Brutus was honourably buried even by his enemy 
Antony ; and Cæſar allowed of the publick marks of re- 
ſpect that were ſhown him by others, as appears by 
the following inſtance. A ſtatue of Brutus had been 
erected at Milan a town in Gallia Ciſalpina. Some time 
after Cæſar going through that place, obſerved the 
ſtatue, which was of excellent workmanſhip, and 
ſtrongly reſembled the original ; he then paſſed on, but 
preſently ſtopping, he in the preſence of many who ac- 
companied him, called the magiſtrates before him, and 
told them that their town had broken the league, and har- 
boured one of his enemies. At firſt the magiſtrates, as it 
may eaſily be imagined, denied the fact, and not know- 
ing what he meant looked upon one another with great 
ſurprize. e then pointing to the ſtatue, aſked them 
wich a a frown, Is not that my enemy who ſtands there ? 
At theſe words the magiſtrates being ſtill more aſto- 
niſhed ſtood filent. But Cæſar ſmiling, commended 
the Gauls for their conſtancy to their friends, though in 
adverſity, and commanded that the ſtatue ſhould re- 
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HE firſt of the Perſian kings who. bets he | 


name of Artaxerxes was diſtinguiſhed above 
Other princes for his goodneſs and magnani- 
, mity, and was ſurnamed Longimanus, becauſe his right 


hand was longer than his left. He was the ſon of Xerxes. 


The ſecond, whoſe life I am now writing, and who for 


his extraordinary memory was ſtiled Mnemon, was his 


— 


2 by his daughter Paryſatis. Darius had four 

ons by Paryſatis, the eldeſt Artaxerxes, the next Cyrus, 

and two younger than theſe, Oftanes and Oxathres. _ 
| | receiv 


(1) We are now come to the work are of enother kind, being 


end of all the parallel lives that re- quite diſtin&t from each other. 
main of Plutarch. The four which Plutarch wrote many others in 


follow, and conclude this great the ſame manner, viz, The me 
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viour. He married 4 p ani 


ARTAXERXES us 


received his name from the ancient Grut; and they 1 
that he had his name from th e ſun, Which in the 2 4 


language is called Cyrus, Ariaxerxes . was at firſt called 


Hrjicar, though Dinon ſays, his firſt name wal Oartes, 
But it is highly improbable. that (2). Cte efas (though | 
otherwiſe he' has Laer his book with a medley of in- 
credible and ſenſeleſs fables) mould be ignorant of the 
name of the King, as he was Phyſician. to him, his 
wife, his mother, and children. 


Cyrus even from his infancy ſeemed to de i a viotent 


and impetuous nature; Artirerxes on the contrary ap- 
peared 7 and f ge gentle in his diſ 1 Fs beha- 


conſent that Ks wife avi 2 12774 . to 1 
nor divorced from him. However Gu. was the 


ueen's favourite. fon, and Him ſhe was 


gerouſly ill, ſhe 19 ker ſon from his 1 1 4 
in Lydia ; and he returned to court, full of hopes, that 
by her means he ſhould be declared his father's ſucceſ- 
ſor in the empire. For Patyſatil urged this ſpecious 
plea in his behalf, which Xerxet by the advice of Demu- 
ratus had forme cly made uſe of, that /he had brought forth 
Arſicas when Ber huſband Was 4  ſubjert, but Cyrus, whey 
he was a King. _ Notwithſtanding this the could not 
prevail with "Darius; fo that the eldeſt” for was de- 


vas confirmed in his _goyernmen nt of £9 and the 


maritime provinces... N 
Soon after the death of Darius, te new King a due 


from his capital for the Ky of 3) ny 110 Poſe 


of 1 2 Tiberius, Now.. Cali .. . This Crefias — born 75 
ula, Vitellius, Hercules, He 4%, and Hofer aki 2 'of the 
Finder, PIE and. .  Perjiaii ind Afyrias affair. 
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tle on the throtie. Wherefore Darius being, taken dan- 


Neve, 1 K. This. it was. | buiſt by | 


cared King under the nanie of . el, * 
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te be ann . Ne ee 4p Fidel fa, ' tl 
iy Vis a temple. 'of 4 dels, who | rehdes over war r War 
5 who gerbaps i 1s ; the fame with, 222 FOG. „The er 
Is to. be © nſecrated e enters into this ter üble, heh : 
iveſts himſelf of his own rabe, and Puts On tha il 
11 was worn by Ort the fiſt, | before he obrained 
WM f rown z, then he Fats a lump of bgs,. Chia ws ;” fone 
curp pentine, and drinks a d Langhe of or milk; to 00 
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Was pulli "of his robe, and alfa nate him. Soße 
Affirm that he was apprehended. upon this 'accuſari 
71294 88 be had 1 57 temp le and was. Poli 

105 here 'by "the prieſt, hes concealed.” "But wha 
he ey Were Seins to put Toy to death, his mother claſp 
in n in Herze arms, EET him with her hair, and Aceh 

is, neck « loſe to her own, and by her. Targentition 

Fd an entreati 5 obtained his 7 and got bit 

G85 na anded b ack to zovernment. B ut de was, mud 
iced with his 6 tuation there, BY for ng i A 
brother feel towards him, thought only gt the afra pr 
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deed_in the beginning of his reign he ſeemed to imitate 
the gentlegeſs of the firſt 4riaxerxes, being, kind and 
affable to all who approached him, and liberal to pro= 
fuſeneſs in the diſtribution of honours and rewards to the 
deſerving; and even the puniſhments he inflicted were 
never attended with reproach and inſult, In the inter- 
courſe of gifts he ſeemed equally pleaſed with thoſe, who 
offered them to him, as with thoſe: who received them 
from him, When he gave, it was in the moſt grace- 

ful and obliging manner; nor was there any thing, 
however inconſiderable, offered to him, which he did 
not kindly accept; inſomuch that when one Omiſes had 
preſented him with a pomegranate of a very extraordi- 
nary ſize, By Mithras, ſaid he, bis man, were he entruſted 
with it, would ſoon turn a. ſmall city into a great ant. Ano- 
ther time when he was upon a journey, ſome offered him 
one thing, ſome another; and a certain poor labourer, 
having got nothing in readineſs. to preſent. to him, ran 
to the river ſide, and taking up ſome water in his hands 
preſented him with that. Ataxerres was ſo well pleaſed, '- 

% He had taken from him. This helped to impoſe updh Aa- 
ad dl the i f ke an s. 18 1 be levies f 
1 vace' of Jonia, except Miletus. Cyrus was naking were defigued 


zun Pick be was tben befieging: agalnſt Ty/aphrrnes, 7 (Hof 
(49 | | 2 = uy - | % Au. 
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1 33 at this inſult, for it was expreſsly contrary to 


that he ſent him a golden cup, and a thouſand Darid in 
return. When Euclidas the Lacedæmonian had ſaid many 
inſolent things to him, he ſent him this meſſage by the 
Captain of his guards, Thou haſt liberty to ſpeak to th 
"King what thou wilt, but the King has it in his power tu 
only to ſpeak, but do what be pleaſes. One day as he 
was hunting, Tiribazus ſhowed him a large rent in hi 
robe; and when the King aſked him what he would ad. 
"viſe him to do on that occaſion, he anſwered, 'Put u 
| another, and give me that; It hall be ſo, ſaid the King, 
| I give it thee, but at the ſame time charge thee never 6 
'* evear it. Tiribazus paid no regard to this injunction, 
| (not that he was a bad man, but only ſimple and wrong. 
headed) but put it on immediately, and added beſides 
ſuch jewels and ornaments of gold as the queens of 
© Perfia only had a right to wear. All the court were 


= 


w; but the King only laughed at him, and told him, 
. Thou haſt my leave to wear thoſe golden toys as a woman, 
and the robe of late as a madman. 1 


It had always been the cuſtom for none to fit down to 
eat with the King beſide his mother and wife, the fo. 
mer being placed above, the other below him; but 
Ariaxerxes invited alſo to his table his two yeunger 
brothers, Ofanes and Oxatbres. But the chariot of his 
wife Statira preſented the Perſians with the moſt pleaſing 
- fight, being always drawn with its curtains open; ſo 
that the women of the country were allowed to ſalute 
and approach her. Theſe things endeared_ his govern- 
ment to the people. Yet ſome buſy, factious men, who 
delighted in innovations, pretended that Cyrus, being: 
man of a great ſpirit, - an excellent warrior, and à gere- 
tous maſter, was in thoſe circumſtances more deſirable, 
and that the largeneſs of their empire abſolutely required 

a daring and ambitious Prince. Wherefore.Cyrus relying 
upon the diſpoſition the court was in towards him, #s 
much as upon the good-will of thoſe in the maritime 
provinces where he commanded, reſolved upon the wat. 
In the firſt place he wrote to the Lacedemonians, Cefiring 
them to aflift him, and to ſupply him with . 
23 | T- 0 . . | ers, 
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diers, aſſuring them that to the foot he would give horſes, . 
and to the horſemen chariots ; that upon thoſe who had 
farms he would beſtow villages, and that thoſe who 
were lords of villages ſhould receive cities. To all this 
he added that the pay of the ſoldiers ſhould not be 
counted but meaſured out to them. At the ſame time 
ſpeaking very extravagantly of himſelf, he ſaid that 
he had a greater ſoul, ' was a better philoſopher, under- 
ſtood more of the doctrines of the Magi, and could drink 
and bear more wine than his brother Artaxerxes. He 
ſaid further that his brother was timorous and effemi- 
nate, that he could not ſit. ſteadily on his horſe when 
hunting, nor in his chariot when in action. The Lace- 
demonians, upon reading his letters, ſent a Scytale to 
Clearchus, commanding him to pay an abſolute obe- 
dience to Cyrus's orders. Cyrus therefore marched againſt 
the King, having under his conduct a numerous army 


| of barbarians, and but little leſs than thirteen, thouſand 


ſtipendiary Grecians. He ſometimes aſſigned one caule, 
and ſometimes another for his expedition. Yet the true 
reaſon lay not long concealed, for Ti/aphernes went to 

the King in perſon to declare it. This occaſioned a great 


tumult in the court; Paryſatis bore the chief blame of 


the enterprize, and all her friends were ſuſpected and 
accuſed, But the perſon who gave her the moſt uneaſi- 
neſs was Statira, who being deeply afflicted at this War, 
cried out, here now are your promiſes ? Where are your 


interceſſions, by which having ſaved him wha-attempted 


the life of his brother, you have kindled this war, and 
plunged us into ſuch calamities ? Paryſatis, who was natu- 
rally violent in her anger and implacably, revengeful, ſo 
hated Statira for theſe expreſſions, that ſhe: contrived to 
deſtroy her. Dinon the hiſtorian tells us that her deſign 
was executed during the war; but Cas affirms that ic 
was ſome time after; and it is not likely that he ſnould 
be ignorant of this, as he was an eye-witnels of every © 

thing that paſſed at that court; nor had he any reaſon; 
to falſify in relating the time when this happened, 
though upon other occaſions he frequently ſwerves from 


the truth and'fills his hiſtory with the moſt fabulous 
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and extravagant accounts. I ſhall cherefors relate thi 
in the order in which he has placed it. 2 
_ While Cyras was upon his march, ridings wete bio 
him from all parts that the King was not in haſte'ty 
come to action, but determined do wait in the heart # 
Perfia, till his forces were collected from all parts of hi 


dominions. And though he had catiſed a trench to be 


dug acroſs the flat country ten fathom wide and as many 
deep (5), and extending in length four hundred füf- 


longs, yet he ſuffered Cyrys-to paſs it, and to continte 


his march towards Babylon. We are told that Tiribazu 
was the firſt who ventured to repreſent to him that he 


ought not to decline a battle, nor to' abandon M 


: Pollen and Suſe, and hide himſelf in Perſia," ſince" he 


ad an army far more numerous than that of the ene. 


my, and ten thouſand Satrapæ, and other officers, all of 
them ſuperior to Cyrus both in courage and conduct. 
Theſe words made the King, reſolve upon fighting; 


| and on a ſudden he appeared at the head of an army: 11 
nine hundred thouſand men, all well-diſciplined and 


prepared for action. This extremely ſtartled and fur- 
— the rebels, who had ſuch a confidence in them. 
elves and contempt of their enemies, that they marched 
in great confuſion and even without their arms; and it 
was with great difficulty that Cyrus could draw them upin 
order of battle, which however was at laſt executed, 
though in a very noiſy and tumultuous manner! The 
King in the mean time led on his men leifurely, ad in 
great ſilence. This ſight very much ſufpfized the Gre- 
cians; who expected to have found nothing but diſorder 
and dongotive i in ſo great à multitude; and to have fern 
them furiouſly ſpringing forward with ſtrange and hi. 
deous outeries. Artaxerxes very judiciouſly covered the 
front of his phalanx which was oppoſite to the Grecians 
with the ſtrongeſt of his armed chariots, that by the 
fierceneſs of their onſet they might c cut n their ranks 

pelore + came to cole em dat. 
"Mat 


( 9 Xenophon Nys that 1 and 5 dee | | 
| 8 Was five fathom we; . (6) As no e oe mentions - Js 
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Many hiſtorians have given us a deſcription of this 
action, but no one with ſo much force às Xevophor, WhO 
almoſt repreſents ir before our eyes, and delcribes it 
with ſuch clearneſs, that the readerlis as band e 


of Nas if he himſelf was engaged, and ſhared in the danger. 
bis It muſt therefore be the utrnoſt- folly to attempt a narra- 
be tion of it after him; fo that Lſnall content myſelf with! 
ny relating ſome particulars worthy to be mentioned which 
ir- he has forgotten or 8 The place in which the: 
ts WM two armies engaged wag called Canaxa, and was about 
17 five hundred long: pant from Babylon. A little 
de before the fight Clearthus adviſed Ou not to expoſe _ 


„ WM perſon, but retire. behind the Macedonians (6), upo 
he which Orus is ſaid to have replied; Mas advice is ah 
= #7 giveſt,; me, I: learchus? ? Muſt: I at the ſame time that) 
of Tam aiming 41 the kingdom, ſhow noel uniwortby fit. 
Orus committed a a great error in ruſhing headlong 
into the midſt of danger without any precaution anch 
Clearchus was guilty of another as great, if not greater, 
when inſtead of drawing up his Cretians againſt the main 
body of the enemy” where the King ſtood, he joined: his 
light wing to the river for fear of being [wounded 
For if he; "had nothing elſe in view but his on ſafety, 
and was principally concerned not to receive any hurt 
himſelf, he ought to have kept at home. But after a 
march of ten thouland furlongs from the ſea to the 
plains of Babylon,” Which he had voluntarily undertake. 
only that he might ſettle Cyrus on the throne, now ta 
draw up his men, not in a place where he might be 
able ro defend his General whoſe pay be received, but 
where he might engage at eaſe; and with ſafety, was to 
act like one who. was To ſhocked'ar'the' ſenſe of the pre- 
ſent danger as to abandon all concern about the main 
enterprize, and forger the you. end and deſign of his 
expedition. | Fe or it is certain from the event that. none 
of thoſe who were poſted near the King's perſon” would 


have Ropd the Grecians 2 they! had charged e nee Nie 5 


Macedonians as being concerned ture that » we ſhould 115 Lade- 
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if they had been broken, and the King either ſlain, or 
put to flight, Cyrus muſt have been conqueror, and his 


victory would have procured him the crown, And 
therefore Clearcbus is more to be condemned for his cau- 
tion, which proved the deſtruction of Cyrus, than ru 
himſelf for his raſhneſs. For if the King himſelf had 


been to make choice of a place for the Grecians, where 
it would be leaſt in their power to hurt him, he could 


not have choſen one more proper than that which was 


ar.ſuch a diſtance from him and from e of the 
army where he fought, that he knew not of the defeat 


of his own troops near the river, and Cyras fell before 


he could receive any benefit from the victory of Clearchuz, 
Cyrus indeed before the battle knew very well what 


meaſures were proper to be taken, and accordingly or- 
dered Clearchus to charge in the centre, where the King 


was poſted ; but Clearchus ruined all, though he had 
aſſured him that he would do every thing for the bel. 
For the Grecians ſoon overthrew the barbarians. with 

whom they engaged, and purſued them a great Way. 


Cyrus being mounted on a headftrong unruly horſe called . 
Paſacas, was met, as Ctefias relates it, by Artagerſes Ge. 


neral of the Cadu/ians, who ſeeing him at a diſtance gal. 
loped up to him, crying aloud, O thou moſt wicked and 
' ſenſeleſs wwretch, -who art a reproach to the name of Cyrus, 
the moſt auguſt and banourable of all names among the Per- 
ſians; thou haſt engaged theſe vile Grecians in à fatal in. 
pedition, promiſing them the plunder of thy country, and bop. 
ing to deſtroy thy ſovereign and brother, who bas millions of 
ſervants about him more valiant than thyſelf, as thou ſhall 
ſoon find; for here ſhalt thou this inflant loſe thy head, befart 
thou haſt ſo much as beheld the face of the King. At theſe 
words he threw his Javelin at him with all his force; 
but it made no impreſſion upon his armour; however 
the violence of the blow was fo great that it made him 
ſtagger as he ſat on his horſe: but as Artagerſes was 
turning his horſe about Cyrus. aimed his javelin at _ 
| — 

(7) Ti/aphernes was one of the Artaxerxes; perhaps there might 
principal officers in the army of be another of the ſame name 2 
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0 fuccefsfully that it piere xd his neck near the collar- 
his WI bone. That Ne was ſlain by Cyrus' is acknow- 
nd Wl ledged by almoſt all the kiffrians. But as ' for the 
u. death of Cyr#s, ſince Xe phon ſays very little of it, be - 
rus cauſe he was not upon the ſpot when it happened, it 
ad will not be amiſs to relate here the manner of it. as it is 
ere YI repreſented by Dinon, and then ſubjoin the account of 
ld it as we find it in Ctefas, . 

4g Dinon tells us that rity ial: upon the South * 
be Artagerſes, Cyrus having violently attacked the van- 
at uard of Artaxerxes, wounded his horſe, and diſmounted 
fn, ; but Tiribazus immediately mounted him on ano- 
by, ther horſe, and ſaid to him, Sir, remember this day, which 
at Wl ought never to be forgotten. Cyrus attacked the King 'a 
[+ ſecond time, and again diſmounted him: but at the 
third charge the King full of indignation ſaid to ſome | 
who were near him, 1 ha1better die than ſuffer this ; and 


i making up to Cyrus, who was blindly ruſhing into a 
ij ſhower of the enemy's darts,' he wounded him with his 
. javelin at the ſame time that he was aſſaulted from every 
d WF quirter. Thus fell Cyrus, as ſome ſay, by the blow he 


received from the King; but according to others, he 
was ſlain by a Carian ſoldier, to whom the King in re- 
compence of that action granted the privilege of bear- 
ing a golden cock on the point of his ſpear at the head 
of the army. For the Perfions call the Carians cocks, 
becauſe of the creſts with which they adorn their helmers, 
Ctefiag's account, which I have conſiderably abridged 
is this. After Cyrus had ſlain Artager/es,' he — up to- 
wards the King, and the King advanced to meet him, 
neither of them ſpeaking a word. Ariæus, a friend of 
Cyrus, firſt attacked the King, wittour! wounding him. 


c 


him, and killed (7) Tiſaphernes a brave man and faithe 
ful ſervant of Cyrus. Upon this Cyrus directed his Ja- 
velin againſt his brother; the weapon pierced his cui- 
raſs, entered two acer deep into his breaſt, and made 

Rs „„ 


der Ga, But: n certain o manſerie reads 2 inffead of Ti N. 
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ch The 


Then the King threw his javelin at Cyrus; but it miſled 
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him de, 1 off. his horſe. f ON, egen his 
troops, who immediately fled. The K ing as ſogn ag be 
recovered from his 8 with a few of bis folloy-. 
ers / among whom was Ctefas,.to.2 little hill nat far off, 
where he repoſed himſelf. But Cyrug's horſe „being high 
metiled, carried him a great way into the midſt of dis 
enemies, the approaching night rendering it, difficult for 
them to know him, or his followers to find him. How. 
ever being. fluſhed with, victory, and withal naturally 
bold and violent, he paſſed. through them, crying out, 
in the Perſian language, Make, way, ye ſlaves. As he 
repeated theſe words many, times, moſt of them made 
way for him out of reſpect. But his tiara happening to 
fall from his head, a young Perſian named Mitbridate 
who was running by, wounded him with his Javelin i in 
the temple near his eye, without knowing who he was, 
| His wound bled fo faſt that he was immediately. ſeized 
with a dizzineſs, and fell in a ſwoon from his horſe, 
which having loſt his rider ran up and dyn the fieid 
at large; but a perſon belonging to him who Had 
wounded Cyrus, found the furniture upon the ground, 
and took it up all ſtained with blood. 

When Cyrus began to recover from his fit, the feu 
eunuchs who attended him endeavoured to mount him 
upon another horſe, and ſo to convey him ſafe away, but 
finding himſelf in no condition to get on horſeback, be 
thought it better to walk, whilſt his eunuchs taking 
him by each arm ſupported him. His head was > un 

ſtunned with the blow, and he ſtaggered at every lep 
he took. However he imagined himſelf victorious, as 
he heard the fugitives from every ſide calling Cyrus King, 


ö , / ed es. a... i 


and crying out for quarter. it 

In the mean time ſome . a miſerable crew 0 

who followed the royal ery where they gained a 155 al 
liho 


(8) The Perſan monarchs had formed him of whatever they u 
a ſet of miniſters, who were called heard. Ai/otle. ſpeaks of 'this 15 
the eyes of the King, and whoſe in the ſixteentu chap. of the third w 
buſineſs it was to report to him book of his politicks. I it ab- th 
whatever they {ſaw in his domini- ſurd, ſays he, to think that one man ta 
ons; and others were called rhe can ſee more with two" eyes, hear an 


Ears 5 of the King, becauſe _ in- more with two cars, and do 1 
| | it 
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hood from the mitarieſt empioyments, happenetl to 
— with thoſe whe were attending Gut, thinking 
them their friends. But having at laſti percetved tlie 
red cloathing whith his: ſolchers wore,- thiy.” found 
they were got among their” enemies; for che King's (os 
diers wore White. One of theſe ha the boldnefs-ro 
ſtrike him with! his ſpear behind; without knowing whis 
he was. The weapon piercing his ham cut the ſine w, 
ſo that he fell down immediately, and in his fall daſhing 
his wounded temple againſt a ſtone; expired that mo- 
ment. This is Citiass axcount, wherein he ſeems to 
hack Cyrus to death with a- blunt knife, and to have 
much ado to kill him at laſt. e 
Cyrus was juſt expired wlien Artaſyras, who was called 
(8) be wet the King, paſſed that way on horſeback; 
He knew the eunuchs; and ſeeing them weeping and 
lamenting, He addreſſed himſelf to him whom" he took 
to be the moſt faithful to his maſter, and ſaid, Tell me, 
Pariſcas, over whoſe. body art thou thus lamenting? 0 
Ariaſyras, replied the eunuch, ſee you" not that Cyrus is 
dead? Artaſyras was greatly ſurprized; and haviag 
ſpokento the eunuch in a kind and encouraging manner, 
he bid him take care of the corpſe, and immediately rode 
full ſpeed to Artaxerues, who began to think his affairs 
in a deſperate condition, and was ready to faint with 
thirſt as well as from the anguiſh of his wound, when 
Artaſyras came up, and with an air of triumph told him 
that he had ſeen Cyras dead. The King at firſt was im- 
patient to ſee the dead body himſelf, and accordingly 


commanded Artafyras to conduct him to it. But when 


he obſerved a general conſternation ſpread around, and 
it was credibly reported that the Gxrecians had prevailed 
on their ſide, that they were in purfuit of thoſe who fled, 
and put all to the ſword, he refolved to ſend our a 

8 . ſtronger 
with two hands and two feet than they rd <cell acted ts thitr per- 
mary men together. For this reaſon ſons, and their ceuntry, &e.' Arifto= 
we find theſe - monarchs provide phanes ridicules this titie of tbe ee 
themſelves with many eyes, many of the King. in his dcharuenſes, 
ears, many feet, and many hands, Act. 1. Sc. ii, and iii. | 
and afſeciate to thein thoſs whom = NV 
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donne party to enquire into the truth of what Aa. 
ras had told him. Accordingly thirty men went with 
_ torches in their hands for that purpoſe. In the mean 
time he being almoſt expiring for want of ſomething to 
allay his thirſt, Satibarzanes one of his eunuchs ran up 
and down in ſearch of water; for the place where they 
were afforded none, and they were at a great diſtance 
from their camp. After a long ſearch he at laſt luckily 
met with one of thoſe poor Caunian ſlaves, who had in a 
dirty leathern bottle about four pints of foul ſtinking 
water; this he took and carried to the King, whodra 
it all up. The eunuch aſked him, if he did not find it a 
nauſeous potion; but the King ſwore by the Gods, that 
no wine, nor the pureſt water was ever ſo pleaſant to bin. 
And i, ſaid he, I ſhould not be able to find the man who 
gave it thee, and reward him, I pray the Gods to make him 
rich aud proſperous. No ſooner had he ſaid this, but his 
thirty meſſengers arrived with joy and triumph in their 
looks, bringing him the tidings of his unexpected good 
fortune. And now being encouraged by the great num- 
ber of his ſoidiers who flocked to him, he deſcended 
into the plain by the light of an infinite number of flam- 
beaux, As ſoon as he was come to the place where 
the corpſe of his brother lay, and the right hand and 
head were cut off according to the law of the Perſians, he 
commanded the head to be brought to him; and hold- 
ing it by the hair, which was long and buſhy, he ſhowed 
it to his men, who were ſtill wavering and flying. They 
were all aſtoniſhed at the ſight, and paid him their 
adorations. He now in a very ſhort time collected 
about him a body of ſeventy thouſand men, and re- 
turned with them to the camp. 
Cigſias writes that Artaxerxes had not in that engage - 
ment above four hundred thouſand men. But Dinw 
and Aenophon make the number much greater. As to 
the number of the ſlain, Cigſias ſays that the accounts 
given in of them to the King made them amount to 
no more than nine thouſand, though they appeared to 
him to be no leſs than twenty; but this article is ſub- 
ject to cantroverſy. That which C:e/as adds, that be 
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was ſent by the King with Phay/us the Zaqntbias, and 
ſome others, to the Greciens, is a notorious falſity. For 
Xenophon knew very well that Ctzfas was in the King's | 
ſervice, for he mentions him, and plainly appears to 
have read his hiſtory. It is not therefore likely that if 
Ctefias had been ſent to the Greeks on the part of the 


King, and had been employed in ſo important a ſer- 


vice, Xanophon would have omitted his name any more 
than that of Phayllus. But Cigſias (as it is evident) be- 


ing ſtrangely vain-glorious, and a great favourer of the 


Lacedemonians and Clearchus, never fails in his narra- 


tive to aſſume to himſelf ſome province which gives him 


an opportunity of ſpeaking many things to the adyan- 
tage of Clearchus and Lacedæmon. 3 
When the battle was over, Artaxerxes ſent many mag- 


nificent preſents to the ſon of Artagerſes who had been 


flain by Cyrus. He conferred likewiſe high honours 


upon Ctefias and others; and having found out the 


Caunian, who gave him the bottle of water, he made 


him of a poor obſcure man a perſon of great wealth and 


dignity. As for the puniſhments he inflicted upon de- 
linquents, there was a kind of harmony betwixt them 


and the crimes. He ordered that one Arbaces a Mede, 
who during*the fight had deſerted to Cyrus, and after 
his death returned back to his poſt in the army, ſhould 
take up a whore ſtark naked, and carry her upon his 


ſhoulders a whole day about the market-place, therein 


condemning him for cowardice and effeminacy, rather 
than for treaſon and malignity. ' Another, beſide hav- 


ing deſerted, falſly pretended that he had killed two of 
the enemy: whereupon the King ordered his tongue to 


be bored through with three awls. 


As he verily believed that he had ſlain Cyrus with 


bis own hand, and was deſirous that all the world ſhould 
believe and ſay ſo too, he ſent very rich preſents to 
_ Mitbridates, who firſt wounded him, and ordered thoſe 


by whom they were ſent to tell him, The King bas bo- 
noured thee with theſe preſents, becauſe when ibou hadſt 


found the trappings belonging to the horſe of Cyrus, thou 
| broughteſt them io bim. And when the rm, wü gave 


Cyrus 


4b ich Ws firſt vad. rough / him | an 7 q ns of. thy 
death 0 for Moby 


ing informed of. his, was, ſo , high y; exaſperated, hat 


Sk 


him upon the rack for ten days, then to pluck out 
1 7 and drop melted braſs into his ears till he ex- 
r . V 
. Mitbridates alſo within a ſhort time aſter miſerably 
periſhed by his own folly. For being invited to 1 fea 
where the eunuchs of the King and the Queen mother 
were preſent, he came dreſſed in the robe and other orna- 
ments with which the King had preſented him. When 
they were at table, and began to grow warm with wine, 
 Paryſatis's chief eunuch ſaid, Ab! Mithridates, how 
. beautiful is this robe | bow fine thoſe chains and bracelets ! 
end bow magnificent is that ſcimetar | How happy has the 
King made thee! Thou, art the admiration and envy of 
all that fee thee, Mithridates, who was already drunk, 
replied, What fignify theſe, Sparamixes? I that day per- 
formed. ſervice which. deſerved much more valuable and mag- 


rians believe, 


amines tmiling 

„good Mittimi- 
ſay, | in: Wine breche 
' @'miagriificent 
of Cyrus's borſe, (and vary 


AR'TAXERMWES. 
"nifitent” prifents.” At theſe words Var 
ſaid, 7a or feat to Aber ont ef | envy 
dates, 4 but fence, as the Greeks" 
truth, let ue 4ſt thee'freely, Was it uch 
' exploit to fd "the trappi 
them to the King ? This he ſaid not becauſe helwaslig- 
notant of the craft; but that he might provoke him 
ſpeak his mind before witneſſes, © Accordingly! thisvre> 
proach” irritated the vanity of the man, WO wWas no- 
likewiſe irehdered more balken and raſhi than uſuabby 


the wine he had drunk; wherefore being no longer 


maſter of his tongue, he replied, Tu may. call bat 
you pleaſe b 1 172 trappings, und ſuch” nonſenſe, v ell 
you Plain at' by this band Cyrus fell. For I did odot 
: throw a 2 dart at him, like Artagerſes, but tract 
im with' my Javelin” near © the eye in his ſemple, and ulut 
with ſo nuch force, that it penetrated” into bis beadj'3/o 
that J brought him to the ground, and of that ft zgle “ 
be died. All who were at table foreſaw the unfortunate 
deſtiny of Mitbridates, and turned their eyes upon he 
ground; but he who gave the entertainment! ſaid to 
him, Chme, Mithridates, let us :now eat and drink; and 
tet us adere the fortune of the King, without meddiing with | 
points which are ſo far above us. | 
Soon after the eunuch went, and acquainted Paryſavis | 
with all that had paſſed, and ſhe informed the King, 
who was exceedingly enraged at it, as having the lye 
"given; him, and being deprived of the moſt- glorious 
and delightful circumſtance of his victory. For it was 
his ambition to have al men, both Greeks and barba- 
bat in the ſeveral attacks Which were 
1 by bis brother, he had been "lightly 
yus; and that in return he had wounded 
him moftally. e therefore ordered that Aitbridales 
ſhould die by the puniſhment of th Boat. This is in- 
flicted after the plowing manner. They take) two 
boats which fit each other exactly. In one of theſe they 
place the ctiminal on his back, and cover it wit the 
other in ſuch a manner that only the head, the hands, 
and the feet, appear without, . the reſt of the body be- 
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ing entirely covered up- In this condition they offi 


him food, and if he refuſes to eat they force him to i, 
by running needles into his eyes. hen he has fed 


they drench him with a mixture of milk and honey; 
this they pour likewiſe upon his face, which they keep 


turned to the ſun, that he may have it always in his 
eyes. By this means his countenance is covered all 

over with flies; and as he is forced to make ſuch diſ- 
charges within, which they who eat and drink are of 
neceſſity ſubject to, great plenty of vermin, ſpring out 
of the corruption of his excrements, and theſe gnay 
his fleſh, and penetrate to his very bowels. As ſoon az 
it appears that he is dead, they take off the uppermoſt 


boat and find his fleſh devoured, and ſwarms. of thoſe 


noiſome creatures ſtill preying upon, and, as it were, 


growing to his inwards. M:thridates languiſhed under 


this puniſhment for ſeventeen days together, and then 
expired, i A FS 


The only perſon remaining who was to feel the ven- 


geance of Paryſatis was Meſabates, one of the King's 
eunuchs, who had cut off the head and hand of 


Cyrus. But he being ſo circumſpect in his behaviour 
that he gave her no advantage againſt him, ſhe framed 
the following ſnare to intrap him. She was a very 
ingenious woman in other reſpects, but eſpecially 


_ ſkilful in playing at dice; and before the war ſhe had 
often played with the King, as ſhe did likewiſe after 
it was concluded; and as ſoon as ſhe was received into 

favour, ſhe joined in almoſt all his parties of pleaſure, ' 

was admitted into the ſecrets of his amours, and was 
ſerviceable to him with his miſtreſſes. In a word, ſhe 
Was as little out of his fight as poſſible, and very ſel- 
dom ſuffered him to be alone with Szatira ; for ſhe mor- 

_ tally hated her, and was ambitious of being always firſt 

in her ſon's favour. | 3 „ 


One day therefore when ſhe found the King at lei- 
(9) FXenophon in his eleventh going to the tent of Ti/epherne, 
book relates at large all that paſ- attended by four of his principal 


| ſed at the interview between Cie officers and twenty | captains, he 
erchus and Tiſapberues. Clearchas and the officers were called in, — 


© 
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ſure, ſhe propoſed to play at dice with him for a thou- 


E 

5 ſand Darici. The King conſenting, ſhe ſuffered him to 
d vin, and paid the money. But pretending to be con- 
3 cerned for her loſs, ſhe prefſed him to begin a new 
P WH game, and offered to play with him for an eunuch in 

5 which he complied with her. It was agreed between 

l them, that each of them might except five of the molt 

4 faithful eunuchs, and that out of the reſt the loſer 

f ſhould yield up any the winner ſhould chooſe, Upon 

[ theſe conditions they played. Being eager upon her 


deſign, and very attentive to ker game, and the dice 
running luckily for her, ſhe won, and pitched upon 
Meſabates, who was not in the number of the five that 
had been excepted. As ſoon as ſhe had got him in her 
power, before the King had the leaſt ſuſpicion of the 
vengeance ſhe deſigned, ſhe delivered him up to the 
executioners, and commanded them to flea him alive, to 
fix his body upon three ſtakes, and to ſtretch out his ſkin 
ſeperately from it, When the King came to be informed 
of what ſhe had done he was highly incenſed ; but ſhe 
without the leaſt concern turned it into a jeſt, and ſaid 
to him laughing, This is pleaſant inaced, to be thus con- 
cerned for a ſerry ola eunuch, when I, after I bad loft 4 
thouſand Darici, paid them without making any complaint. 
Artaxerxcs was very much concerned, and vexed to find 
himſelf ſo over-reached by her; however he took no 
further notice of it. But Statira, who upon other 
accounts openly oppoſed her, particularly reſented 
her cruelty and injuſtice in deftroying for the fake of 
Orus the King's eunuchs and moſt faithful fervants. . 

(9) When Ti/aphernes, in breach of the moſt folemn 
oaths, had ſeized Clearthys and the other Grecian lead- 
ers, and ſent them in irons to the King, Cięſias tells us, 
that Clearchus requeſted of him to procure a comb for 
him, which when he had obtained and uſed, he was ſo 
pleaſed with it that in return he preſented him with a 

| 4 2 „ | Ting, 

then ſeized ; but the twenty cap- manded C learchus. and all the = 
tans were cut to pieces. Some officers, except Nenon, to be be- 
ume afterwards: the King com- headed. 1 
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ring, that if ever he had occaſion to go to Sparta he 
might produce it to his friends and relations, as a token 
of the great friendſhip and reſpect he had for him; and he 
ſays that the ſculpture on the ſtone repreſented the dance 
of the Caryatides (1). He adds, that the other Greciant, 
who were Clearchus's fellow-priſoners, intercepted the 
daily proviſions appointed for Clearchus, and retaining 
the greateſt part to themſelves allowed him but a ſmall 
ſhare; that he put a ſtop to that abuſe by cauſing 
larger quantity to be ſent to Clearchus, and ſeparating 
the allowance of the others from his; and that all this 
was done with the conſent and by the favour of Pan. 
ſatis, He ſays further, that it being his cuſtom to, ſend 
him every day a gammon of bacon among his other 
proviſions, Clearchus earneſtly entreated him to bury a 


| ſhort dagger in the fleſh of one of thoſe gammons, and 


ſend it to him, that he might be no longer ſubject to 
the cruelty of Artaxerxes. But he ſays that he' refuſed 
to grant him that requeſt for fear of the King's diſ- 
pleaſure, and the rather becauſe Artaxerxes had bound 
himſelf under an oath to his mother, who earneſtly in- 
terceeded for him, to ſpare Clearchus ; that notwithſtand- 
ing this at the inſtigation of Statira he put all of them 
to death but Menon; and that from that time Paryſatis 
formed a deſign againſt the life of Statira, and endea- 
voured to poiſon her. But this account is very impro- 
bable, and the cauſe he aſſigns is not at all proportioned 
to the effect; for, how can it be believed that Pary/atis 
would, merely for the ſake of Clearchus; venture to com- 
mit ſo horrid a crime, as that of poiſoning her ſon's 
lawful wife, by whom he had iſſue which was one day 
to ſucceed him in the kingdom? But it is evident 
that this is merely a fiction of the hiſtorian contrived to 

dignify the memory of Clearchus. For he alſo fays, 
that when the other Generals were executed, they were 
torn in pieces by dogs and birds; but that a violent 
guſt of wind drove before it a vaſt heap of ſand, _ 
5 n covere 


: (1) cara was a town 70 Laco- Diana, the whole town being de- 
ia where there was a temple of dicated to Diana, and the nym 25 
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tred again 
ſhe had with the King her ſon was the effect only of the 
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covered and entombed the body -of Clearchus ; and that 
palm trees ſprung up round about it, and in a ſhort time 
formed a beautiful grove, which ſpread its ſhade all 
over the place; ſo that the King repeated of what he 
had done to Clearchus, whom he conſidered as a favou- 
ce of the gods; fo ire Here eabet of ante 
But A e entertained a jealouſy. and ha- 

Satira; and perceiving that what credit 


reſpect he had for her as his mother, but that Szatira's 
intereſt in him was much.;ſtrooger, being founded in 
love and eſteem, determined to riſk every thing in or- 


der to get rid of ſo formidable a rival, Among her 


female attendants there was one named Gigis whom. ſhe 
very much eſteemed and confided in. Dinan ſays that 
ſhe aſſiſted her in preparing the poiſon. But Cigſas af- 
firms that ſhe was only privy to it, and that it was 


much againſt her inclination, - The perſon who pro- 


vided the poiſon. is called Aſelantas by.Cigfas, and by 
Dinon Belifaras. «© FE 
Theſe two princeſſes having ſeemingly forgot their 
former piques and jealouſies, were reconciled in appear - 
ance, vilited as before, and eat at each other's tables, 
But as their mutual diſtruſt ſtill ſubſiſted, they conti- 
nued to keep upon their guard, and to eat of the ſame 
diſh, and even of the ſame {lices. There is a ſmall bird in 
Perſia the inteſtines of which are without excrement, and 


the inſide of it wholly fat; ſo that they ſuppoſe the 


creature lives upon air and dew, It is called Rhyntaces. 
Ciefas affirms, that Paryſatis dividing one of theſe birds 
with a knife rubbed with poiſon on the one fide, and 
free from it on the other, eat the untouched and whole- 
ſome part herſelf, and gave Statira that which was in- 
tected. But Dinon lays that it was not Paryſatis, but 
Melantas, who cut up the bird, and preſented the poi- 
ſoned part to S/atira,. who dying with horrid agonies 
and convulſions, was both herſelt ſenſible of the —_ 


In the court before the temple and the Spartan virgins came ones 
lood a itatue of Diana Caryutis: A year to dance round it. . 
e (3) Dia- 
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of it, and intimated her ſuſpicion of the Queen mother 
to the King, who well knew her fierce and implacable 
temper. He therefore immediately made a ſtrict en. 
quiry into the affair. He ciuſed all his mother's of. 
ficers and domeſtick ſervants who attended at her ta- 
ble to be ſeized, and put upon the rack. Paryſatis kept 
 Gigis ſafe in her own apartment, and though the King 
often ſent to demand her ſhe ſtill refuſed to produce 
her. At laſt Gigis requeſted the Queen to let her gg 
dome by night to her own houſe, of which the King 
being advertiſed, ſhe was intercepted by ſome of hi 
guards, who lay in wait for her, and ſentence of death was 
paſſed upon her. The puniſhment inflifted by the laws of 
. Perſia on poiſoners is this: They have a very broad ſtone 
prepared for that purpoſe, upon which they place the 
head of the criminal, and continue to bruiſe and ſqueeze 
it with another ſtone till it is cruſned to pieces, and no- 
thing of the figure remains. This puniſhment was in- 
flicted on Gigi. As for Paryſatis, the King neither ſaid 
nor did any thing ſevere againſt her, further than to 
confine her at her own requeſt to the city of Bayley, 
which he declared he would never viſit whilſt ſhe fe- 
ſided in it. This was the ſituation of Artaxerxes's do- 
-meſtick affairs. . ET: e 
The King was as ſolicitous to get inte his power 
thoſe Grecians who accompanied Cyrus in his expedition, 
as he had been to conquer Cyrus himſelf, and fecure 
his kingdom. But in this he failed. For they, aſter 
they had loſt Cyrus their General and the reſt of the 
Commanders, forced their way as it were through the 
gates of his palace, and retired in ſafety, making it 
appear to all the world, that Artaxerxes had the ſupe- 
riority in nothing but wealth, luxury, and women, and 
that all the reſt was vain-glory and oſtentation. All 
the Greeks now took courage, and began to deſpiſe the 
barbarians; and the Lacedemonians thought it a ſhame 
not to deliver the 4/iatick Grecians from ſervitude, and 
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from the inſolence and oppreſſion of the Per/ians. Their Wil to 
firſt attempt was with an army under the command of thc 
Thimbron; the next commander they tried was _ 
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un; but when they found all their efforts ineffectual, 
they at laſt committed the whole conduct of the war to 
frefilaus. That Prince having paſſed into Afa with 
z powerful fleet, immediately performed many ſignal 
exploits, and acquired great reputation; for he defeated 
Tſapbernes the King's lieutenant in a pitched battle, and 
cauſed ſeveral of the cities to revolt from the Perflans. 
| Theſe great atchievements taught Artaxerxes in what 
manner he was to carry on the war againſt the Grecians. 
He therefore ſent Hermocrates of . Rhodes into Greece with 
a vaſt quantity of gold, commanding him by a free 
diſtribution of it to corrupt the leading men in the ſe- 
veral cities, and to ſtir up the reſt of the Grecians to 
unite againſt Sparta. Hermocrates ſucceeded in his com- 
miſſion; for moſt of the leading cities conſpired againſt 
Licedemon, and all Peloponneſus was in confuſion, ſa 
that the council of Sparta were forced to recal Agef- 
laus out of Aa. Upon this we are told that as he was 
embarking, he ſaid to ſome. of his friends who were 
near him, that Artaxerxes had driven bim out of Alia © 
with thirty thouſand. archers, the Perſian coin having the 
figure of an archer ſtamped upon it. Artaxerxes like- 
wiſe gained the dominion. of the fea from the Lacede- 
mnians by the: aſſiſtance of Conon admiral of the Atbe- 
mans, who ated in conjunction with his own admiral 
Pharnabazus. For Conon, after he had been beaten by 
the Spartans at Ægos Patamos, kept cloſe in Cyprus, not 
only for his own ſafety, but that he might watch the 
turn of affairs, as mariners do the turn of the tide. 
Perceiving therefore that the ſchemes he had formed 
wanted a great power to execute them, and that the 
power of the Per/ians wanted ſome perſon of ability to 
direct it, he wrote to the King, and ſent him a plan of 
his deſigns, commanding the perſon, with whom. ke 
entruſted his letters, to get them preſented to the King 
either by Zeno the Cretan or by Polycritus the Mendean, 
(the firſt of whom was a dancer, and the other a phy- 
ſcian) and in caſe they were both abſent from court, 
to apply to Ctefas. It is ſaid that Crefias delivered 
tele letters, and that before he preſented them, he ad- 
. 13 | ded 
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ded a clauſe wherein he made Conon defire the King 
ſend Ctefias to him as a perſon who would be very uſe. 
ful an account of his great ſkill in maritime affairs, 

Bur Ctefias ſays that the King of his own motion em- 
ployed him in that ſervice, 125 

After Artaxerxes had defeated the Lacedemonians by 
Conon and Pharnabazus, in the naval engagement near 
Cnidss, and ſtripped them of their dominion by ſea; he 
drew all Greece over to his intereſt, and impoſed what 
terms he pleaſed upon them in that celebrated peace, 
which was called the peace of Antalcidas. This Antal 
cidas was a Spartan, the fon of Leon, and fo zealous for 


the King's intereſt that he prevailed with the Lacede- 


moniant to give up all the cities in Ala, and the adja- 
cent iſlands, which were to remain tributary to the Pe- 
fans in virtue of the peace, if we may give the vene- 
rable name of peace to that which was the reproach and 
ruin of Greece, and which was as inglorious as the moſt 
fatal concluſion of an unſucceſsful war cou'd be. And 
therefore Artaxerxes, though he always hated the other 
Spartans, and looked upon them, as Dion ſays, to be 
the moſt impudent of men, yet expreſſed a very great 
regard for Antalcidas, when he came to him into Per- 
ſia : ſo that one day he took a garland of flowers, dip- 
it in a very rich ointment, and fent it from his 
table to Antalcidas, whilft the whole court were aſto- 
niſhed at fo particular a mark of favour and diſtinction. 
Indeed Antalcidas was a perſon fit to be treated with 
| ſuch levity, and to receive ſuch a crown, who could 
in the preſence of the Perfians, mimick in a wanton 
dance Leonidas and Callicratidas, Wherefore when 
a certain perſon in the hearing of Apeftlaus, cried 
out, Unhappy Greece! Even the Spartans are turning 
Medes, he replied, Say rather the Medes are turning 
5 But the wit of this repartee could not wipe 
eff the infamy of the action. Soon after this they en- 
tirely loft their preeminence in Greece by the defeat at 
Leufra, as they had before loſt their konour by this 
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ſcandalous peace. 
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Whilſt Sparta held the firſt rank in Greece, Artaxerxes 
carefled Antalcidas, and proſeſſed the warmeſt friend- 
ſhip for him. But when this battle at Zeuira had 
humbled them, they found themſelves diſtreſſed for 
want of money, which made them - fend Avze/tlaus into 
Agypt, and order Antalcidas to return to the court of 
Perſia to aſk ſupplies from Artaxerxes. But the Kin 
received him ſo coldly, and treated him with ſo muc 
indifference and contempt, that he returned back in 
great confuſion to Sparta; where being ſcorned by his 
enemies, and in fear of the Epbori, he ſtarved himſelf 
to death. About the ſame time Jſinenias the Tbeban, 
and Pelopidas, who overthrew the Spartans at Leuctra, 
arrived at the court of Artaxerxes. Pelopidas did no- 
thing mean or diſhonourable ; but [/menias being com- 
manded to adore the King, letting his ring fall upon 
the ground before him, ſtooped to take ir up, and made 
that paſs for an act of adoration. Timagoras the Aube- 
nian one day ſent the King a letter of ſecret intelligence, 
which was delivered to him by Beluris a ſecretary ; and 
the King was ſo well pleaſed with the contents: of it, 
that he ſent him ten thouſand: Darici. The ſame 71. 
magoras falling into a languiſhing diſtemper, and being 
preſcribed the uſe of cow's milk, Artaxerxes immedi- 
ately made him a preſent- of fourſcore milch cows, 
which were conſtantly to attend him for that ſervice. 
He alſo ſent him a bed with every thing belonging to 
it, and with ſervants to make it, becauſe the Greeks 
were nor ſkilled in that art, and a number of men to 
carry him in a litter to the fea-ſide on account of his 
indiſpoſition; to all which we may add the ſumptuous 
allowance for his table while he reſided at court; which 
made Oftanes the King's brother ſay to him one day, . 
Timagoras, you ought never to forget how magnificently 
you are entertained; ſuch coſtly treatment is not for nothing ; 
which he ſpoke rather to reproach him for his treaſon, 
than to inſpire him with gratitude. Accordingly 77. 
nagoras was ſome time after his return condemned to 
die by the Athenians, for having taken bribes from the 
King of Pera. | | be 5 i 
| | 14 = | A. 
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Artaxerxes did one thing which was extremely agree- 
able to the Grecians, and ſeemed a ſort of atonement 
for the many injuries he had done them. He cauſed 
Ti/aphernes, the moſt implacable of all their enemies, to 
be put to death; wherein Paryſatis was likewiſe inſtru- 
mental, by adding many articles to the charge brought 
againſt him. For the King did not long retain his re- 
ſentment againſt bis mother, but was reconciled to her, 
and ſent for her, being aſſured that ſne had wiſdom 
and courage fit for the government of an empire, and 
that there was now no cauſe why they might not con- 
verſe together without ſuſpicion or offence. From that 
time ſhe gratified the King in every thing, and never 
oppoſed or cenſured any of his actions; by which means 
ſhe got an abſolute aſcendant over him. She perceived 
he was deſperately in love with Atoſſa, one of his own 
daughters, and that he concealed and checked his paſ- 
ſion chiefly out of regard to her; though ſome authors 
ſay he had before that made his addreſſes in ſecret to 
Atoſſa, and enjoyed her. As ſoon as Paryſatis ſuſpected 
the jntrigue, ſhe appeared more fond of her grand- 
daughter than before, and extolled her to Artaxerxes 
both for her virtue and beauty, which, ſhe ſaid, made 
her worthy of the imperial dignity. In ſhort ſhe per- 
ſuaded him to eſpouſe her, and declare her his lawful 
wife, in ſpite of the laws and opinions of the. Greeks. 
For you, ſaid ſhe, are @ law to the Perſians, appointed 
by God to be the only rule to them of what is virtuous or 
vicious. Some hiſtorians, among whom is Heraclides of 
Cumæ, further affirm, that Artaxerxes did not only marry 
Atoſſe, but likewiſe another of his daughters named 
Ameſtris, of whom mention will be made hereafter. His 
love for Atoſſa was ſo ardent and ſincere, that though 
a leproſy had ſpread itſelf over her whole body, it gave 
him nat the leaſt diſtaſte or coolneſs towards her; but 
falling proftrate on his face, and graſping the earth, he 
continually prayed for her recovery to Juno alone. At 
the ſame time he cauſed ſo many offerings to be made 
her by his officers and friends, that all the road lead- 
ing from the palace to the temple for two miles me 
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ther was crouded with horſes carrying deln. of gold. 


ſilver, and purple. 


The war which he entered into againſt the Egyptians 
was unſucceſsful through a miſunderſtanding which 


happened between Pharnabazus and Iphicrates, to whom 


he committed the conduct of it. Bur he went in perſon 
againſt the Caduſians with an army of three hundred 
thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe, Their country 
is rough and uneven, is continually covered with fogs, 


and produces no corn for the ſuſtenance of the inhabi- 


tants, a robuſt warlike people, who are forced to live 
upon wild pears and apples, and other ſruit of that 
kind, Artaxerxes, unwarily entering this country, ex- 
poſed himſelf to infinite diſtreſs and danger ; tor no 
proviſions could be got there, nor was it poſſible to be 
ſupplied from any other place. The whole army was 
forced to live on beaſts of burden, which ſoon became 
ſo ſcarce, that the head of an aſs was ſold for ſixty 


drachmas. The King's own table began to be in want; 
and few horles were left, the reſt having been oe 


for food. . 

In this exigency Tiribazus, a perſon who was often in 
the higheſt favour with his Prince on account of his va- 
lour, and as oſten degraded on account of his levity, 
and who at this very time was in great diſgrace, pre- 
ſrrved the King, and all his forces, by the following 
ſtratagem. There were two kings of the Caduſſaus, and 


they were ſeparately encamped. Tiribazus having firſt 


communicated his deſign to Artaxerxes, went to one of 
thoſe princes himſelf, and ſent his ſon. to the other. 
Each of them deceived the Prince he had to deal with, 

telling him that the other was ſending, unknown to 
him, his ambaſſadors. to Artaxerxes to negotiate a ſepa- 
rate alliance; And if you are wiſe, ſaid he, you will loje 


no time, but be beforeband with your rival, and enter firſt into 


a treaty; and you may depend upon all the aſſiſtance that is in 
my power, Theſe words impoſed upon the two princes 


ſo that each of them believing his companion was be- 


traying him, they both diſpatched their ambaſſadors to 
Artaxerxes, Tiribazus attending thoſe who were ſent by 


the 
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the one, and his fon accompanying thoſe of the other, 
But as Tiribazus ſtaid a conſiderable time, Artaxerxes be. 
gan to ſuſpect him, and his enemies did all they could 
to irritate the King againſt him, ſo that he repented his 
having confided fo much in him, and gaveear to thoſe 
who were the moſt forward to calumniate him. How. 
ever, Tiribazus returning on one ſide, and his ſon on the 
other, each bringing his ambaſſadors with him, and the 
peace being concluded on both ſides, he obtained greater 
credit and authority than ever, and marched: back with 
Artaxerxes, who made it appear on that occaſion, that 
cowardice and effeminacy do not neceſſarily ariſe from 
luxury, pomp, and ſuperfluity, as is generally believed, 
but are the effects of an ignoble nature, and depraved 
judgment. For neither his ornaments of gold, his robe 
of ſtate, nor the ſumptuous apparel which he always 
wore, and which was efteemed worth twelve thouſand 
talents, hindered this monarch from undergoing the 
ſame fatigues and expoſing himſelf to the ſame hard- 
ſhips as the meaneſt ſoldier of his army. For with his 
quiver flung over his ſhoulder, and his arm braced to 
his buckler, he would diſmount upon occafion, and lead 
them in perſon through craggy difficult paſſes. And 
the ſoldiers charmed with the patience, ſtrength and 
courage which they ſaw him exert, were ſo animated and 
enlivened by his example, that they marched every day 
- upwards of two hundred furlongs. At laſt he arrived 
at one of his own palaces, where he had gardens of won- 
derful beauty and magnificence, and of a very large ex- 
tent, though all the country around was naked and bar- 
ren. The weather being exceeding cold, he permitted 
his ſoldiers to cut down as much wood as they wanted, 
without excepting even the pines and cypreſſes, and 
when they ſeemed loth to cut down trees of that ſize and 
beauty, the King himſelf took an ax, and began to fell 
one, which was the talleſt and moſt beautiful of them 
all. This made the ſoldiers leſs ſcrupulous ;- and hav- 
ing cut down what wood they wanted, they kindled ſo 
many fires as made them paſs the night very comfort- | 
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 ARTAXERKXES. 139 
Thus ended this expedition, herein the King loſt 
many brave ſoldiers, and almoſt all his horſes. And 
25 he imagined char he was deſpiſed tor his ill ſucceſs, 
he grew jealous of the moſt eminent men in his court, 
ſome of whom he ſlew in his rage, and more out of fear, 
which in tyrants is a paſſion the moſt cruel and bloody 
of any; whereas true courage is gentle, merciful, and 
yoid of all ſuſpicion, Therefore thoſe brutes which by 
nature are moſt rimorous, are hardeſt to be tamed ; but 
the more generous animals having leſs ſuſpicion becauſe 
they have leſs fear, do not ſhun the kindneſs and ſociety. 
of man. | | ww 
Artaxerxes being now in years perceived that his ſons 


, 


were contending which ſhould ſucceed him, and were 


making intereſt with their friends and the chief men of 


© the court; the moſt prudent and reaſonable among 


whom thought that as Artaxerxes had ſucceeded in right 
of birth, the ſucceſſion ought to devolve upon his eldeſt 
ſon Darius. But the younger, named Ocbus, a man of 
a hot violent temper, had likewiſe his party, which was 
very numerous and conſiderable. He hoped to prevail 
upon his father to declare for him by the means of 
Aiſa, to whom he made all his court, promiſing to 
marry her, and make. her his partner in the throne after 
the death of Artaxerxes. Indeed there went a report 
that he had already been familiar with her; but this 
was unknown to his father, who thinking it prudent 
to cut off his hopes at once, leſt following the example 
of his uncle Cyrus he might involve the Rate in a civil 
war after his deceaſe, declared Darius his ſucceſſor, who 


uas then in his twenty fifth year, and permitted him to 
wear the point of his citaris or turban erect, which. was 


the mark of royalty. - 


It is a cuſtom among the Perſians for him who is de- 


clared next heir ro the crown, to demand of the Prince 


who has named him for his ſucceſſor, ſome gift which 
he is nor. to refuſe, provided it be in his power to grant 
it. Darius therefore demanded 4ſps/ia, who had been 
exceedingly beloved by Cyrus, and at this time was one 
of the King's concubines. She was born at Pbocæa a 

| _ tity 
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city in Jonia, was of good parentage, and had been vir. 
tuouſly educated. When ſhe was. firſt introduced to 
Cyrus it was amongſt other women whilſt he was at ſup. 
per. The reſt placed themſelves without reſerve. near 
his perſon z and when he began to jeſt and talk wantonly 
to them, and to touch them, they ſeemed not at all dif- 
Pleaſed with his fondneſs. Aſpaſia in the mean time 
ſtood by in filence ; Cyrus invited her to come nearer, 
but ſhe refuſed; and when ſome of his attendants went 
to compel her, ſhe ſaid, Whoever. lays his hands upon me 
Hall repent it. This made all who were preſent look on 
her as a ſullen aukward creature. But Cyrus was pleaſed 
with her behaviour, and laughing ſaid to the perſon who 
had provided him with thoſe women, Do not you perceive 
that of all you have brought me this woman only is free and 
_ wirt4ous. From that time he attached himſelf to her, 
loved her above all the reſt, and called her Aſpafia the 
wiſe, When Cyras fell in the battle ſhe was taken among 
the other ſpoils of the camp, and delivered to Artaxerves. 
Darius having therefore-demanded her of his father he 
was much afflicted at it ; for thoſe barbarians are ex- 
ceſſively jealous in their amours ; ſo that it is death for 
a man not only to ſpeak to one of the King's concu- 
bines, or touch her, but even to croſs the road, or come 
near the chariots in which they are travelling. And 
though to gratify his luſt he had againſt all law married. 
his daughter Atoſſa, and had beſide her three hundred 
and ſixty concubines of extraordinary beauty, yet being 
importuned for that one by Darius, he replied, that ſbe 
was a free woman, and that he might take her if ſhe was 
willing. to go with him, but by no means force ber away 
. againſt ber inclination, Aſpaſia therefore being ſent for, 
and, contrary to the King's expectation, making choice 
of Darius, he gave her to him indeed, being conſtrained 
to it by law, but deprived him of her ſoon after, for he 
made her a prieſteſs in the temple of Diana, ſurnamed 
Anitis, at Echatana, that ſhe might ſpend the remainder 
of her days in ſtrict chaſtity ; thus puniſhing his ſon, 
not. with rigour and ſeverity but with mildneſs and good 
humour. But Darius highly reſented this ag 
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either becauſe the violence of his love to Apaſia made 
him more ſenſible of it, or becauſe he thought it de- 
ſigned on purpoſe to inſult and affront him. 
Jirribazus perceiving him in this temper of mind, took 

ains to exaſperate him ſtill more, obſerving in the in- 
jury done Darius a repreſentation of that which he had 
received himſelf. - For Ariaxerxes having ſeveral daugh- 
ters, Promiſed one of them named Apama to Pharna- 


 bazus, Rhodogune' to Orontes, and Ameſtris to Tiribazus, 


He kept his word with the two firſt, but diſappointed 
Tiribazus by marrying Ameſtris himſelf, He promiſed 
however to give him his youngeſt daughter Atofſa; but 
here he deceived him too; for he afterwards fell paſ- 
ſionately in love with Arofſa, and married her likewiſe, 
as we have already obſerved. This uſage extremely in- 
cenſed Tiribazus, a man who was never ſteady and ſedate 
in his diſpoſition, but was in all things wild and irregu- 
lar. Wherefore, being ſometimes. advanced to the 
higheſt degree of honour, and- at others ſlighted and 
diſgraced, he knew not how to behave with propriety 
in either of thoſe ſtates; for when he was in favour, his 
inſolence and vanity made him inſupportable, and when 
in diſgrace, inſtead of being humble, quiet, and ſub- 
miſſive, he was fierce and outrageous. - Tzribazus there- 
fore in his converſation with the young Prince added 
freſh fuel to the fire, continually. urging him on, and 
ſaying, That it was a poor prerogative to wear the point of 
the Citaris ere, if he who wore it did not take care to ad- 
vance his intereſt ; that be would find himſelf much miſtaken 
if be thought himſelf ſecure of the ſucceſſion whilſt bis brother 
was ſtrengthening bis party by the intereſt he had among the 
women, and his father Mas of 2 raſh aud fickle a lemper; 
Ance it was not to be expected that be, who for the ſake of a 
Grecian ffrumpet could violate a' law the moſt ſacred among 
{be Perſians, ſhould faithfully perform more important pro- 
miſes : that the caſe was quite different betwixt his pretenſions 
and thoſe of Ochus ; for as for Ochus, no one would hinder 
bim from living bappy in a private ftation ; but as for Da- 
rius, who had been declared King, death or the throne was 
* ihe 
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tte only alternative. It plainly appeared on this occaſion 


that Sopbocles judged rightly when he ſaid. 
With winged ſpeed ill counſel takes its way. 


For the path which leads us to what we deſire is ſmooth; 
and of an eaſy deſcent; and moſt men defire what is 
wrong, becauſe they are ſtrangers to wiſdom and virtue. 
Beſides, the large extent of the Perſian dominions, and 
the jealouſy Darius had entertained of Ocbus, furniſhe d 
Tiribaxus with other arguments to exaſperate the prince! 
mind; though. love for Aſpala, and concern for her 
loſs, were no inconſiderable cauſes of his reſentment. 
Thus Darius delivered himſelf up to Tiribezus, and aſſo- 
ciating a conſiderable number of perſons entered into a 
eonſpiracy againſt his father. But an eunuch detected 

their plot to the King, and told him the manher in 

Which it was to be executed; for he had received cer- 
tain intelligence that they intended to break into the 
King's apartment by night, and aſſaſſinate him as he lay 
in his bed. Artaxerxes thought it would be great im- 
prudence to deſpiſe ſuch a danger, and ſtill greater to 
give credit to this information without further proof. 

He therefore commanded the eunuch who had made the 
diſcovery to join with the conſpirators, and engage in 
all their meaſures; at the ſame time he broke down the 
wall of his chamber, which was behind his bed, where 
he made a door, and covered it with tapeſt x. 

When the appointed hour was approaching, of which 
he had been informed by the eunuch, he laid himſelf 
on his bed, and did not ftir till he had a full fight of 
the faces of the aſſaſſins, ſo as to diſtinguiſh and know 
them. But as ſoon as he ſaw them drawing their 
ſwords, and coming towards the bed, he drew back the 


tapeſtry, and retreated into an inner chamber, where he | 


bolted the door, and alarmed the court. The aſſaſſins 
ſeeing themſelves diſcovered, and their deſign defeated, 
immediately fled, and exhorted Jiribazus to do the 
ſame, telling him that he was diſcovered. They all 


ſeparated, and each of them provided for himfelf, but 


Tiribazus was ſurprized by the guards. He defended 
| haimſelf 
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himſelf for ſome time with great courage, and ſlew 
many of them, till at laſt being wounded by a javelin, 
which was thrown at a diſtance, he fell. Darius was 
likewiſe taken together with his chilgren, and brought 
before the judges appointed by the King. Artaxerxes 
did not chuſe to aſſiſt at the trial in perſon, but ap- 
pointed others to form the charge againſt him; at the 
ſame time he commanded his notaries to write down the 
opinion of every one of the judges ſingly, and bring 
them all to him. They having all agreed in condemn- 
ing him to death, the officers removed him to an ad- 
jacent priſon, and ſent for the executioner to do his 
office. As ſoon as he entered with the razor uſed in 
beheading capital offenders, and ſaw Darius, he ſtarted 
back in great conſternation, and looked toward the 
door, as having neither ſtrength nor courage enough to 
lay violent hands upon his ſovereign. But the judges 
who were attending without, threatened him and com- 
manded him to proceed. Upon this he returned; and 
ſeizing the Prince by the hair he threw him on the 
ground and eut off his head. Some write that Darius 
vas tried in the King's preſence, and that as ſoon as he 
was convicted by undeniab:e evidence, he fell proſtrate 
on the ground, and moſt earneſtly implored the King's 
pardon; that the King in great fury drew his ſcymitar, 
with which he wounded him in many places and killed 
him upon the ſpot; and that afterwards he returned to 
his palace, where he worſhipped the ſun, and ſaid to 
thoſe who had attended him, Return in triumph, O Per- 
ſians, and tell your fellow-ſubjef?s that the great Qromazes 
bas puniſhed thoſe who had contrived the moſt impious and 
execrable of crimes. This was the event of that conſpi- 
r. Rint per 1 | 5 „ one ent 

Now Ochus's expectations were raiſed, and he pro- 
miſed himſelf much from the intereſt he had in Aeſſa. 
However, he was jealous of his brother Ariaſpes, who 
vas the only male ſurviving beſides himſelf of the legi- 
timate offspring of Artaxerxes; and of his baſtard bre- 
thren he ſtood much in fear of Arſames. For the Per- 
fan; wiſhed that Ariaſpes might ſucceed to the throne, 
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144 The LIFE ARTAXERXEs. 
not ſo much becauſe he was older than Ochus, but he. 
cauſe he was of a mild, ſincere, and benevolent difpoſi- 
tion. As for Arſames, he was eſteemed ſuperior in un- 
derſtanding, and Ochus was not inſenſible that he was 
the favourite of his father. He therefore contrived the 
deſtruction of both, and being no leſs artful than bloody, 
he employed his cruelty againſt Arſames, and his craft 
againſt Ariaſpes. For he ſuborned ſome of the King' 
eunuchs and favourites to convey to him ſevere and 
menacing expreſſions from his father, as though he had 
decreed to put him to a cruel and ignominious death, 
Theſe things they daily communicated to him as ſe- 
crets, telling him that part of the King's deſigns againſt 
him would be delayed. for ſome time, and that part 
would be executed immediately; and by this means they 
ſo terrified him, and threw him into ſuch anxiety and 
dejection of mind, that having prepared a poiſonous 
draught, he drank it and put an end to his life. The 
King hearing what kind of death he died ſincerely la- 
mented him, and gueſſed the cauſe of it, but was diſ- 
abled by his age trom ſearching thoroughly into the 
affair. He now became ſtill more fond of Arſames, ma- 
nifeſtly placed his greateſt confidence jn him, and made 
him privy to all his deſigns. Whereupon Ocbus had no 
longer patience to defer the execution of his purpoſe, 
but employed Tiribazus's fon Hartaſpes to kill Arſames 
Artaxerxes, whoſe extreme age had brought him to the 
very verge of life, when he heard of the fate of 'Arſames, 
could not bear up under the affliction, but being op- 
preſſed with the load of his grief expired, after he had 
lived ninety-four years, and reigned ſixty- two (2). He 
was efteemed a mild and gracious Prince, and what con- 
tributed very much to his obtaining that character was 
the diſpofition of his ſon Ocbus, who was of all princes 
the molt cruel and ſanguinary. | 


(2) Diodorus Sicalas ſays that he reigned only forty-three years 
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H E hither ch ppus, Nee uotes 
an ancient proverb, not as it really is, but as 
he thought it ſhould be, imagining (1 ſuppoſe) 

that it ſounded too harſhly; To 


Who fathers praiſe, except their generous fons ? 53 


But Diony/odorus the Trazenian correcting him, rſtores 
te true form of i it, which 1 is this, 1 RN 


Who fathers praiſe, except degenerate ſons * 


dallg d us, that this proverb was deſigned to top the 
mouths of thoſe, who having no merit of their own, 
leck themſelves with the virtues of their 9 and 
tte n in TS. But thaſe 5 7 
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To whom the virtues. of their fir es deſe cend, | 


the authors of their deſcent and the models of their lives, 


reading ſuch things as are fit for their imitation. * For 
it belongs only to the ſelf-conceited, not to the lovers 


nors. Under their adminiſtration the conſtitution {a hed 
in ſome meafure ſetcled : . but upon the death of Tie. i 


deſerved the name of Greciaz har- freders, and the m 
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to make uſe of Pindar's own words, who, like you, copy 
after the bright originals left them by their anceſtors, 
may take great ſatisfaction in often hearing and ſpeak- 
ing of the beſt of their progenitors; 'for they aſſume not 
the glory of other mens virtue for want of worth of their 
own, but uniting both in one, celebrate thoſe heroes as 


For this reaſon | have ſent to you the life of your fel- 
low-citizen and progenitor Aratus; the reputation and 
power which you have acquired being ſuch as are far from 
reflecting any diſhonour upon him. I do not fend it 
imagining that you have not yourſelf been careful to be 
informed of all his actions better than any one, but with 
this view, that your ſons Polycrates and Pythocles may be 
trained up by domeſtick examples, and by hearing and 
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of virtue, to think themſelves better than all others. 


The city of Sion, from the time that it firſt fell of WM © 
from a pure Dorick ariſtocracy (1), (its harmony being ll * 
quite confounded by the ſeditions and conteſts of the de- Wil * 
magogues) continued to be diſtempered and unſttled, | 
changing one tyrant for another, till Cen being Main, “ 

Timoclidas and Clinias, men of the greateſt reputation a 1 
and power amongſt the citizens, were choſtnpoter- 5 


clidas, Abaniidas the ſon of Paſees reſolving, to ſeize the 


on ! jp tim 
government himſelf, killed Cliniqs, together with ſeveral BY , 
of his friends and relations, and baniſhed the reft. The * 

_ tyrant would likewiſe have murdered Aratus the ſon of " 
Clinias, who was then but ſeven years of age, if he could Wi 
(1) This is a figure borrowed on, nen 1 "wp oo 
from abe different modes of he (2) The Pentathlam candle, ue, 
Grecian muſick, among which the five differett "exerciſes, running, WY = 
Dorict was ellcemed the moſt per- leaping,” throwing: the daft, of. | 

- Sebb; ſo that Plate ſays ſome- ing, and Wreſting .,. 4 bour 
where that the Dorick mode only; e For ine wretlers were 815 BY 
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have found him. But during the confuſion in which 
the family was upon the death of his father, the child 
ccaped unobſerved among the teſt that fled, and wan- 
gering about the city helpleſs and fearful, by chance got 
undiſcovered into the houſe of a woman named %%%. 
dhe was the fiſter of Mantidas, but had been married 
to Frophantus, the brother of Clinias. She being of a 
generous temper, and believing the boy Had by fone 
ſpecial providence fled to her for fhelter; hid him in the 
houſe, and at night conveyed him away fecretly to 
Ar . TAO HIDE HOTTIE [151 TIT +. 1{Þ £51 * ny 211 7 
| Kern having hae eſcaped fo iminent a danger, im- 
mediately: conceived à flerce and implacabl hatred 
zgainſt ryranes; which ever after continually encreaſed. 
He was liberally: educated” by his father's friends and 
xquaintance in Argos. And being of a robuſt conſti- 
ution and large ſtature, he applied himſelf to the gym- 
naſtick exerciſes, Wherein he excelled to that degree, 
that he contended in the Pentatblum (2), and "carne off 
conqueror: and indeed in his ſtatues one may obferve a 
certain athletick eaſt; and together with the gravity and 
majeſty which appears in his countenance ſomething 
may be perceived not incompatible with the voracious' 
petite and the mattock of the wreſtler (3). Hence it 
vas that he ſtudied eloquence leſs than perhaps became 
z man bred up to the adminiſtration of civil affairs; 
and yet that he was a more elegant ſpeaker than is ge- 
erally believed, ſome conchide from thoſe cortinienta-" 
ries which he has left, though penned careleſsly and has 
lily, and in ſuch words as firſt came to his mind. Some 
ime after this, Dinias and Ariſtotle the logician killed 
Hantidas, who. uſed to attend in the'publick' hall at 
their diſputes; and to join in them, they having inſen- 
idly accuſtomed him ro this practice, by which they = 
0754 131 » | "$36 JUDO Bong ſt 
« the inftrurbents they made uſe both che mattoclt, and che vora- 
ng. 2 ; w | un H eity of cheſe athleticks.” 4130 
pale to Gonkew lad encheaſe =, een, kus, asd, aN lud 
bei ren en by ſuch intense la. 97 
tear. „ N roberts A= E preſſfed Hb i gend auf Nr Wartoch, ank 
1996 verſe of his fourth Iayllium reventy G t. 5 
: | K 2 g (4) This 
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laſt got an opportunity of executing the deſign they had 


formed againſt him. After him Paſeas the father of Man · 


tidas taking upon him the government was ſlain by the 
treachery of Nicocles, who made himſelf tyrant. It is 


reported that he was extremely like Periander the ſon of 


Cypſelus, as it is ſaid Orontes the Perfian much reſembled 
Alcmeon: the ſon of Amphiaraus, and a Lacadamonian 
youth, the famous Hector; and Myr/ilus tells us that the 
youth. was trod to death by the croud of thoſe who 
came to ſee him upon that report. 
When Nicocles had governed about four months, dut- 
ing which time he exceedingly oppreſſed the city, he 
was upon the point of being diſpoſſeſſed by a ſtratagem 
of the ÆAtolians. Aratus was . this 2 n 
wards manhood, and was already highly eſteemed 
on account of his birth, and Gipohdon, 3 nothing 
mean or inactive appeared, but a gravity and ſedateneſt 
uncommon in one of his age; accompanied. with a great 


deal of ſpirit, and a ſteady. judgment. Theſe,qualities 
made the exiles of Sicyon fix their eyes upon him; and 


Nicocles had his ſpies about him, who watched him nar- 
rowly,. and obſerved all his motions. N ot that he was 
apprrhenſive of any action ſo bold and hazardous as 
that he undertook; he only ſuſpected him of cartying 
on a correſpondence with the kings who had been his 
father s friends. And indeed Aratus firſt attempted this 
way: but finding that Autigonus, who had promiſed to 
aſſiſt him, neglected and delayed it, and that his hopes 
from Ægypt and Ptolemy were too remote, he determined 
to deſtroy he. tyrant by Mnitelf, without en fore 
aſſiſtance. - 

He firſt e bis Getgo to eee 
Ecdelus. Ariſtomacbus was an exile of Sichon, and Ecdetus 
an Arcadian of Megalopolis, a perſon ſtrongly addicted to 
philoſophy, but at the ſame time of an active and reſo- 


lute diſpoſition; he had ſtudied at Aibens under the di 
rection of Areefilaus. the academick. ' Theſe readily con- | 


ſentiag, he. ſpoke on the ſubject to che other "exiles, 
Some tew of them: being aſnamed to feem © Spa of 


luccels,. engaged in he — 3 but moſt of them en. 
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deavoured to divert him from it, telling him, that his 
want of experience made him raſh and precipitate. 
Whilſt he was deliberating on the propereſt means 
for ſecuring ſome, ſtrong poſt in the territory of Sun, 
from whence he might make war upon the tyrant, a 
certain Sicyonian, juſt eſcaped out of priſon, arrived at 
Ages. This man was the brother of Aenocles, one of 
the exiles, who carried him immediately to Aratus, 
whom he told that that part of the wall over which he 
had made his eſcape was almoſt level with the ground on 
the inſide, as it adjoined to a high rocky part of the 
city, and that on the outſide the wall was not ſo high 
but it might eaſily be ſcaled. | Upon this report Aratus 
diſparched Xenocles, with two of his ſervants Seuthas and 
ſubnon, to view the wall, reſolving if he could do it 
kcretly and with one riſque, to hazard all at a puſh, 
rather than as a private perſon oppoſe the tyrant. by a 


long war and open force. 


Xenocles and his two companions having taken the 
teight of the wall, returned, and reported that the 
place was in itſelf neither, inacceſſible, nor even diffi- 
cult, but that it would not be eaſy to approach it with- 
aut being diſcovered, by reaſon of a parcel of dogs be · 
longing to a gardener hard by, which were ſmall in- 
100 but very fierce and not to be ſilenced. Aratus 
inmediately reſolved upon the enterprize. It was an 
aly matter for them to provide themſelves with arms, a 
nithout giving the leaſt jealouſy, becauſe of the fre- 
quent incurſions made for plunder by one ſtate upon 
other. The ladders were prepared by Eupbranor one 
of the exiles, who being a carpenter by trade, made 
hem openly without giving, any ſuſpicion. He raiſed 
is men among his friends at Argos, who having but 
kw to ſpare ſupplied him with ten a- piece; to theſe he 
added thirty of, his own domeſticks. He alſo hired a 
mall party of Xenophilus, Captain of a band of plunder- 
s, to whom it was given out that they were to march 
no the territories of & to ſeiae the King's ſtud and 
many of them were ſent before by different ways to the 
ver of Polyg notus, with orders to wait there for his 

g K 3 arrival. 
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arrival. Capbęſias likewiſe was ſent before with four of 
his companions, who were to arrive at the gardener 
houſe when it was dark, and pretending to be travel- 
Jers, get a lodging there, and then confine both him and 
his dogs; for there was no other way to that part of 
the wall. As for the ladders, they being made to take 
in pieces, were packed up in corn-cheſts, and ſent be- 
fore in waggons prepared for that purpoſe. | 
In the mean time ſome of the tyrant's ſpies arrived at 
Argos; and it being reported that they were ſent to watch 
Aratus, he appeared early the next morning in the mar- 
ket- place, where he converſed with his friends; then he 
went to the Cymnaſium, where he performed his exerciſes, 
and anointed. himſelf; and taking with him from thence 
ſeveral = gentlemen who uſed frequently to drink 
join in his parties of pleaſure, he returned 
home. Soon after this his ſervants were ſeen in the 
market · place, ſome carrying garlands, ſome buying 
flambeaux, and others diſcourſing with the women who 
uſed to ſing and play at entertainments. The ſpies ob- 
ſerving all theſe things were deceived, and ſaid path 
ing one to another, Nothing can be more timorous tban a 
tyrant ;  fince even Nieocles, who is maſter of ſo large a city, 
and is a man of ſuch power and authority, ftands in fear of a 
youth who waſtes the ſmall pittance be has to ſubfiſt on in his 
exile in drinking and revelling even by day- hight. Being 
thus deluded they returned home. 
But Aratus as ſoon as dinner was over ſet out from +: 
gos, and haſtened to the ſoldiers who waited for him at 
the tower of Polygnotus. As ſoon as he had joined them 


he led them to Nemea, where he diſcovered to them his 


true deſign. He firſt animated them with many exhor- 
tations and promiſes; and when he had given the word, 
which was propiticus Apollo, he led chein | ſtrair to Sign, 


proportioning his march to the motion of the moon, 


ſometimes quickening and then ſlackening his pace, fo 
as to have the benefit of her light upon the Way, and 

to arrive at the gardener” s houſe, which was'clole'to the 
Wall, quit as ſhe was ſet. - Here Caphefias came up to 


him, _ told him he could not ſecure the dogs becauſe 


they 
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they had been let out before his arrival, but that he 


had made ſure of the gardener, This diſtieartened moſt 
of them, ſo that they preſſed him to give over his en- 
terprize, and return; but he continued to encourage 
them, and at the ſame time promiſed that if the dogs 
grew very troubleſome he would retire. He cauſed 
thoſe who carried the ladders to march before, under 
the conduct of Ecdelus and Mnafitbeus, whilſt he followed 
leiſurely with the reſt. The dogs began to bark very 
loud, and flew at Ecdelus and his companions ; notwith- 
ſtanding which they: got ſafe to the wall, and planted 
their ladders. But as the foremoſt of them were mount- 
ing, the Captain of the watch that was to be relieved by 
the morning-guard, paſſed by that way at the found of 
a bell, with many torches, and a great deal of noiſe; 
whereupon they laid themſelves cloſe to the ladders, and 
ſo were unobſerved; but when the other watch came 
to relieve the former they were in the utmoſt danger. 
But having eſcaped that alſo, immediately Maaſitbeus 
and Ecdelus got upon the wall, and poſſeſſing themſelves 
of the paſſages on each ſide, they ſent away Technon to 
Aratus, deſiring him to make all the haſte he could. 
The garden was not very diſtant from the wall, and 
from a certain tower in which a great greyhound was 


placed to keep watch: yet he did not hear them as 


they marched forward, either becauſe he was naturally 


drowſy, or becauſe he had been overwearied the day 


before; but the gardener's dogs barking below awa- 
kened him. He at firſt only growled, which was little 


obſerved; but when he heard the exiles marching near 


the tower, he then barked ſo loud that the whole place 
reſounded with the noiſe, and the centinel at a diſtance 
called out to the dog keeper, and aſked him, M bat it 
was made his dog bark at that rate, and if any thing extra- 
ordinary had happened to occaſion it ? The dog keeper re- 
plied, There was. nothing worth notice ; that only the' light 


of the torches belonging to the guard, and the noiſe of the 


bell, had ſet him a barking. * This reply much encouraged 
Aratus's joldiers, who thought the dog · keeper was pri 7 


{0 their deſign, and therefore concealed whar was paſ- 
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ſing; and that many others of the city were of the con. 
ſpiracy. But when they came to ſcale the wall, the at- 
teampt then appeared both to require time, and to be 


full of danger; for the ladders ſhook and bent ex- 
tremely if they mounted them not leiſurely, and one by 
one; and the time preſſed, for the cocks began to crow, 
and the country people that uſed to keep the market 
were upon the road to town. Wherefore Aratus haſted 
to get up himſelf, forty only of the company being al- 
ready upon the wall; and ſtaying but for a few more of 
thoſe who were below, he marched directly to the ty- 


rant's palace, and the main-guard where his mercenaty 


ſoldiers kept watch; and coming ſuddenly upon them, 
and taking them priſoners without killing any one of 
them, he immediately ſent to all his friends, defiring 
them to quit their houſes, and join him, which they 
-did from all quarters. By this time the day began to 
appear, and the multitude flocked together into the 
theatre, where they were held in ſuſpence by uncertain 
reports, and knew nothing diſtinctly of what had hap- 
pened, till a publick crier advancing forward proclaimed 
aloud, That Aratus the fon of Clinias invited the citiven. 
to recover their liberty, Then believing that what they 
had ſo long wiſhed for was now come to paſs, they 
preſſed in throngs ta the tyrant's palace to ſet it on fire; 


and fo great was the flame, that it was ſeen as far-as 


Corinth; ſo that the Corinthians wondering what the oc- 
caſion ſhould be, were upon the point of coming to 


their aſſiſtance. Nicocles made his eſcape through cer- 


tain ſubterraneous paſſages, and fled out of the city: 
and the ſoldiers helping the Sicyoxizns to quench the fire 


plundered the palace. This Aratus permitted; and he 


divided alſo the reſt of the tyrant's wealth amongſt the 


citizens, Not one of thoſe engaged in this enterprize 


was ſlain, nor any of the contrary party z fortune ſo 
conducting it as ta keep it entirely clear from civil 


bloodſhed. 5 e Wb; 


Y 4) This: character of rata book of Polybins., | Aratus al 4 
in | Platarch agrees exactl y. with perſon exceedingly a % ualified, to 


* 


that we find of him in the fourth &#e az ihr Ka, Sa, fo . 
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Aratus reſtored all the exiles, not only thoſe who had 
been baniſhed by Nicocles, who were fourſcore in num- 
per; but likewiſe thoſe who had been expelled by the 
former tyrants, who were not fewer than five hundred, 
and ſome of whom had led a wandering life for the 


ſpace of fifty years. Theſe returning home in a miſer- 


able indigent condition ſeized upon their former poſſeſ- 
fions, and their ſeveral farms and houſes, which was the 


occaſion of great perplexity to Aratus. For he ſaw that 


from without Antigonus caſt an envious eye upon the 
city, and watched an opportunity to get it into his po- 


% 


ſeſſion ever ſince it had been reſtored to its liberty; and 


at home it was full of diſorder and ſedition. Therefore 
in the prefent ſituation, he thought it beſt to aſſociate the 


people tothe Acbæan community; and being Dorians, they 
willingly took the name and the form of government of 


the Achæans, who at that time had no great power or 


authority; for moſt of them lived in ſmall towns, and 


their territory was neither large nor fruitful, and the 


neighbouring ſea was without ports, entering the land 


for the moſt part in rocky creeks. And yet even they 


made it evidently appear that the Grecian force was in- 


vincible, when united by order and concord at home, and 
conducted by a General of wiſdom and experience. For 
theſe very Achæans, whoſe power was ſo inconſiderable 
when compared with that of the ancient Greczans, whole 


whole ſtrength was hardly equal to that of an ordinary 
city, by prudence and unanimity, and by obeying and 
following him amongſt them who was moſt eminent for 


virtue, inſtead of envying him for his ſuperiority, not 


only preſerved their own liberty in the midlt of ſo many 


great and powerful cities and governments, and in ſpite 


of ſo many tyrants, but delivered the greateſt part of 
Greece from ſlavery. 3 


(4) As for the character of Aratus, he was publicx- 


ſpirited, magnanimous, more ſolicitous about the wel- 
lare of the ſtate than his own private concerns, a bitter 
* * enemy 


thought æbiſely, and Spoke e 5 He bore :wwith great temper the 


and no man knew better how to con- heats and animafities that ariſe from 


ceal what be had once reſolwed upon. political contentions, and had a pe- 


culiar 


enemy to tyrants, and made the common good the mea. 
ſure of his friendſhips and enmities; fo that he ſeemed 
to have been not ſo much à zealous and affectionate 
friend, as a placable and gentle enemy, his regard for 
particular men always varying according to the eircum- 
ſtances of the commonwealth. Of all thoſe things which 
are eſteemed moſt excellent, none gave him ſo great de. 
light as concord between nations, aſſociations of cities, 
and unanimity in publick aſſemblies. With regard to 
open wars, and pitched battles, he was. indeed diffident 
and fearful; but in contriving and executing any ſeeret 
ſcheme, in ſurprizing towns, and dethroning tyrants, 
he ſhowed conſummate ability.” Hence it was that after 
he had ſucceeded in many difficult enterprizes, againſt 
all probability, and had exerted the utmoſt courage in 
the execution of them, he through caution and timidity, 
left many others unattempted, which were within his 
power, and were no leſs conſiderable. For às among 
animals there are ſome who ſee very clearly by night, 
and are blind in the day-time, the dryneſs and ſubtilty 
of the humours of the eye not ſuffering them to bear 
the light; ſo amongſt men we meet with ſome who 
ſmrink and grow fearful in dangers which are to be en- 
countered openly and in publick view, and who on the 
contrary ſhow''a wonderful reſolution in ſecret enter | 
prizes. This inequality is occaſioned in noble minds 
by the want of philoſophy; for that virtue which is not 
produced by reaſon and judgment, reſembles thoſe fruits 
that grow wild and uncultivated; as may be proved by 
many examples. , e en e eee 
Aratus therefore having aſſociated himſelf and his 
city with the Achzans, ſerved in the cavalry, and was 
much beloved by the ſuperior officers for his exact obe- 
| | | rt © 163757 dence; 
enliar talent in gaining friends, and yet this very Atatus, auhenever am 
forming alli ances. . He ſbowed great thing. was to be performed openh, 
art and feill in the enterprizes be aba. flow in coming to a reſfolu 55 
undertocſ and the flratagems he con- « and di ident in executing it. H- 
trived againſt the enemy; and be u, intimidated in the preſenct of 
executed them with ſucceſs by his pa- the enemy, and terrified at ib g 
tience and courage, This appears pearance of" danger. ' Hence it u 
from many of bis attions, & . And that all Peloponneſus: 4 


o 
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dience ; for though he had made ſo Hrge an addition 
to the community, as that of his bwn credit, and the 
power of his country, yet he was as ready to be com- 
manded by any of the Aten Generals, whether of Dyma 
or Trita, ot any town ſtilł more inconſiderable; as any 
common ſoldier.” When the king of Mpyypt ſent him 


diltr 


ibuted th Whole among his needy fellow - citizens 

art of it being applied to relieve their neceffities, an 
the remainder to redeem the priſon ers. 
But the exiles being by no theans to be fatisfied, 
and diſturbing cotinually thoſe who were in poſſeſſion 


of their eſtates, the city was in great danger of being 


ruined by civil diſſentions. Having therefore no hope 
left him, but from the kindnefs of Prolemy, he reſolved 
to go to him, and to beg ſo much money of him as 
would ſatisfy all parties. Accordingly he ſer fail from 


Methont above theptomontory of Malea, deſighing to paſs 


from thence directly ro /fgyp:. But the pilot not be- 
ing able t keep the veſſel up againſt the ſtrong wind 
and high ſeas,” be was turned from his courſe, and with 
much ado got to Auria, an enemy's town; for it was 
poſſeſſed by ArHgonus, who had à garriſon in it. To 


avoid falling into their hands he immediately landed, 


and leaving the flip went up into the country a good 
way from the ſea, having along with him only one 
friend called Timanthes ; and hiding themſelves In a cer- 
tain woody place, they paſſed the night very diſagree- 


ably. Soen after he left the ſhip the governor caine, 


and enquired for Aratus; bur he was deceived by Ara- 
!us's ſervaies; whe had been inſtructed to ſay their ma- 
ſter was juſt ſailed towards the iſland of Eulæa; where 


fore he declared" the ſhip; the cargo, and ſervants to be 
” „„ RE” 6 VETS « 71 1 3; 1505 13 1 4 
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with trophies 'of bit defeats, and nt only in different ojerations, but © 
that in the ſteld he was eafily . eden in thoſe of the' ſaus lind. Scme- 
quiſoed. Thus nature bas. ;jn/ufed times be ix quick and ituventivie, af 
afferent and contrary gualities, not others dull and flupid; to-day bold 
only into the bodies of men, but more and enterprizing, !o-morrow timor- 
eſpecially into their. mings. So that ous and coxaraly,. 00 

the Jame man coaſes to, bp the um 


* 
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lawful prize, and detained them accordig gly. A fey 
days after, while Aratus was in great replexity, by 
good fortune a Roman ſhip happened to put in.juſt by 
the place of his retreat, where he ſometimes: looked out 
to diſcover the coaſt, and. at; others: kept himſelf cloſe 
concealed. This ſhip was bound for Hria; and the ma- 
ſter of it agreed with Aratus to land him in Caria. This 
voyage was no leſs canyon, and, tempeſtoous than 
r 
He was a long time in paſſing from Cariaiimto App; 
where when he arrived he was immediately admitted 
to audience, and found the King very favourably diſ- 
poſed to him on account of the pictures which he uſed 
to ſend him out of Greece. For Aratus, who had a fine 
taſte in works of this kind, made many valuable 'col- 


lections of pieces done. by the beſt maſters, eſpecially - 


25 1 "4 and Melanthus ah 5), 4 and ſent hae, ro > Fe 
amy. 


„ © # © 


of * 1 as to be a "Mons with hn in 1 reputa- 
tion. For this reaſon, Aratus, as ſoon as he had reſtored 
the city to her liberty, deſtroyed all the other portrai · 
tures of the tyrant, but when he came to that of Ani. 
firatus, who flouriſhed in the days of Pbilip, he was in 

a doubt for a conſiderable time; for it was. the joint 


performance of all the ſcholars of Melanthus, who had 


drawn him ſtanding in a chariot of victory, and Apeltes 


| himſelf had a hand in it, as we are told N Polemo che | 


gcographer.. of 
This piece was ſo 3 that e e not. 


forbear being touched with it; but being on a ſudden 


tranſported by his implacable averſion to tyrants, he 
commanded it to be deſtroyed. It is ſaid that :Nealces' 


(6) the: painter, "F friend ur Rogue n ro be Pd 
ſent. 


Hay 4x 6,361 


G Two of the 0 . las bas bein brought" up under” 


ted 2 all the painters. Pamphi- ti and was — 3 
| pe 5 
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ſent when that order was given, entreated him with 
tears in his eyes to ſpare that picture, and finding him 
inflexible, Aratus, ſaid he, 'we will allow to make war 
upon tyrants, but not npon what. belongs to them; there- 
fore ſpare the chariot, and the victory, and you ſhall foon 
ſee Ariſtratus vaniſb out of the piece. Aratus conſenting 
to it, Nealces effaced the figure of Ariſtratus, and painted 
a palm- tree in its ſtead, without rang to add any 
thing elſe of his own. However, it is ſaid that the 
feet of Ariſtratus ſtill appeared obſcurely at the bottom 
of the chat, ͤ En m % 4 
This taſte for painting had already recommended 
Aratus to Ptolemy; but after he had made himſelf bet- 
ter known to him by his converſation, the King was 
exceedingly pleaſed with him, and preſented him with 
a hundred and fifty talents, for the relief of his city. 
Of theſe Aratus took forty with him, when he returned 
to Peloponneſus ; the King divided the remainder into 
ſeveral portions, and conſigned them to him by ſo many 
different payments. This was a great and noble action 
of Aratus, to procure in this manner ſo conſiderable a 
ſum fer the benefit of his fellow. citizens, at a time 
when nothing was more common than to ſee command- 
ers, governors, and demagogues, for much ſmaller 
ſums oppreſs, enſlave, and betray to the Kings, their 
cities and communities. But it was a ſtill greater ac- 
tion, by means of this money to effect a reconciliation 
between the rich and the poor, to compoſe all their 
de e and eſtabliſn a perfect harmony among the 
people. N ry ns OY ROD 
His moderation in the exerciſe of his great power 
and authority was truly admirable. For being declared 
ſole arbitrator of the differences of the exiles, he would 
not accept the commiſſion alone; but aſſociating fifteen 
of the citizens with him, he with great pains and trou- 
ble adjuſted their claims, and ſettled peace and friend- 
ſhip in the city; for which ſervice not only all the, 
| 7 „ 8 | CITIZENS 
djelles and Melanthas.” reputation. He painted the naval 
(6) Nealces was a painterof great fight of the Eg yptians I 
* | range 


citizens in general beſtowed due honours upon him, but 
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the exiles, apart by themſelves, erected his ſtatue in i; 


_ braſs, with the following iaſcription : 4, 


As $4445 2434 

Greece, | freed from foreign and domeftic> foes,” ' 

To thee ber honour and her ſafety o²j t. 

For this, illuſtrious chief, thy bright rn mm yy 

Spreads from the riſing to tbe ſetting fun. 

This ſtatue to our great deliverer raiſ. 

Here midſt our ſaviour Gods triumphant fun, 
The ornament and guardian of our land. i c 

] bat leſs can Sicyon, or can we afforbd?Q 
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. Aratus by theſe important ſervices ſubdued the enyy 

| of the citizens. But Antigonus being uneaſy at his ſuc» 
| ceſs, and. reſolving. eicher to fix him in bis intereſt, or 
| at leaſt render him ſuſpected to; Prolewy, gave him! {: 
| vera] extraordinary marks of his, four, though he 
neither deſired, or did any thing. to deſerve them. 
Among other things, having one day performed a facri- 

fice at Corinth, he ſent portions of the victim to Hraius; 
| and in the midſt of the feaſt, when the table was full of 
| company, he ſaid aloud that all might hear him, [at 
firſt looked on this youth of Sicyon uo atherwiſe thay as ow 
of a generous ſpirit, and zealeus ſor the liberty of his coun- 
try bus I now look upon him, as a good judge of | the man. 
ners and actions of princes For formerly he deſpiſed us; and 
fixed his hopes and dependence in foreigu paris, admiring'the 
riches of Ægypt, her elephants, and fleets, and the magni- 
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| ficence of her palaces, but now, after having taken a near 
| view, and finding all this to be nothing but ſhow: and: page- a 
antry, ke is come over 10 us: and for my part . willig b 
| T3453, v3 44: » of 49 . | ; 1111 J 5717 ö a receive 5 
| the Perſians ; and to ſhow that the and a crocodile hear kim upon 


| action was on the Mile, the water the watch, and ready to faſten 
of which is in colour like that of upon him. Plin. lib. xxxv. c. I. 


| ſymbol, which was not within the (7) We are not to confound 
| compaſs of his Art to expreſs; he this action with that famous bat- 
drew an aſs drinking on the ſhore, tle of Chargngey: Where che - | 
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nos Lim, and riſolving-to make great aft of bim myſelf, - 
command you ts look e e e in Fund: 
ſip with your 
The envious and malicious hing ee of this 
diſcourſe, ſtrove who ſhould: be the Eſt to charge him. 
with the heavieſt calumnies in their letters to Ptolemy, 
who wrote to him, and expoſtulated with him. 10 
ſuch envy and ill- will are they expoſed who enjoy the 
favour of kings and tyrants, which is ſo en and 
intenſely purſued by many 
Aratus being for the firſt time choſen. General of the 
Aabæuns, went and ravaged the country of Locris, which 
lies on the other ſide of the gulf of Corinth, and plun- 
dered the territories of Calydon. He marched alſo with 
ten thouſand men to the ſuccour of the Beotians, but 
did not arrive till after the battle near (7) Gheronea, 
where they were beaten by the Ætoliants, and loſt Aba» 
eritus their General, and a thouſand of their ſoldiers. 
(8) The year following being again elected General, he 
made that famous attempt of retaking the fortreſs of 
Herocorintbhus; not ſo much for the advantage of the 
Sicyonians or Achæam, as conſidering that by driving 
thence the Macedonian garriſon, he ſhould take the yoke, 
from off the neck of all Greece. , Chares the - Athenian 
having the good fortune to gain a certain battle againſt 
the King of Perſia's lieutenants, wrote to the people of 
Athens, and told them, that this victory was Siſter to 
that at Marùthon; and ſo may this action of Aratus be 
vell termed Ser to thoſe of Pelopidas the Thehan, and 
Tbraſybulus the Aibenian, when they ſlew the tyrants, 
except perhaps it may be ſaid to exceed them on this 
account, that it was not undertaken againſt Grecans, 
but W — n Elbe. den of Corinth, 
n which 


bans and ee ers" ohh tus memoirs; and begun his hi- 
thrown by Philip, which happen - flory where the other left off, tells 
ed in the third year of the hun- us there were eight years between 
dred and tenth Oly mpiad, ſixty- Artuss firſt 8 and his 
fx years before the birth of Ara. ſecond, in which he ſurprized e 
ty. = ciradel of n 


8) Polyb;as, who followed Hu. an 
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which runs between the two ſeas, unites the continent 


of Greece with that of Peloponneſus, and whenever the 


citadel of Corinth, which is built on a high hill juſt in 
the middle berween thoſe two continents, is well gar. 


riſoned, it can cut off the communication with Pelopoy- 
neſus, prevent the paſſage of troops, and prohibit all 


manner of commerce both by ſea and land; ſo that it 


makes him who is poſſeſſed of it maſter of all Greece, 


Wherefore the younger Philip King of Macedon: was not 


in jeſt, but ſpoke with great truth when he called the 


city of Corinth the fetters of Greece. It is no wonder 
therefore if this poſt was earneſtly contended for by all, 


eſpecially by Kings and Princes. 


The paſſion with which Antigonus deſired to get it 
into his poſſeſſion was ſo ſtrong that it equalled the 


violent tranſports of a frantick lover. His thoughts 


were continually employed in contriving how to take it 
by ſurprize from thoſe who were maſters of it; for 
he deſpaired of doing it by open force. Alexander, 
who was poſſeſſed ot it, being killed by poiſon, and, 
as it is ſaid, by his direction, it fell into the hands of 
his wife Nicæa, who took upon her the adminiſtration 
of affairs, and was particularly careful ef that import- 
ant fortreſs. Antigonus immediately ſent to her his ſon 


Demetrius, alluring her with the hopes of making him 


marry her; and it was no diſagreeable proſpect to a 
woman ſomewhat advanced in years, to think of be- 
ing married to a young Prince ſo amiable As Demetrius, 
By this bait ſhe was taken; for ſhe wanted ſtrength to 
reſiſt ſo powerful a temptation. However, ſhe would 
not*deliver up the place, but held it with a very ſtrong 
garriſon, which he ſeeming to take no notice ol, 
celebrated the wedding in. Corinth, entertaining the 


people with ſhows and feaſts every day, as one who 


thought. of nothing bur mirth and pleaſure. One 


day, when the famous muſician Amebeus was to petform 


on the theatre, Antigonus waited. in perſon on Nices, 
who was carried thither in a litter magnificently adorned, 
and who being exceedingly elated with the great 
honour done to her, little thought of what was to hap- 


pen 


$- 
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pen. As ſoon as they were come to a turning which 
led up to the citadel, he ordered the men who bore the 
litter to go on beſore to the theatre; then bidding fare- 
wel to Amebeus and the wedding, he haſtened up to the 
caſtle with more ſpeed than could be expected from 
one of his years. Finding the gate ſhut, he knocked 
wich his ſtaff, and commanded it to be opened. The 
ſoldiers who were in garriſon being ſurprized to ſee 
him, did as he commanded them. In this manner he 
made himſelf maſter of the citadel; at which he was 
ſo tranſported with joy that he could not contain him- 
ſelf, but fell to drinking and revelling in the open 
ſtreets, and places of publick reſort, attended with fe- 
male ſingers, and crowned with garlands. When we ſee 
àa manot his age, who had experienced ſo many turns of 
fortune, thus wantonly rioting, and ſtopping every one 
he met, to ſalute and careſs them, we mult confeſs that 
unexpected joy more diſturbs and agitates the mind of 
a man void of diſcretion, than either fear or ſorrow. 
Antigonus having in this manner poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Acrocorinthus, put a garriſon into it, conliſting of thoſe 
in whom he chiefly confided, and made Perſæus the 
philoſopher governor. Artus, even in the life-time of 
Alexander had formed a deſign to ſeize on that fortreſs ; 
but when an alliance was made between Alexander and 
the Achæans, he deſiſted from the execution of it. But 
now he could not reſiſt a freſh opportunity, which of- 
fered itſelf i this manner. There were in Corinth four 
brothers, Syrians by birth, one of whom named Diocles 
ſerved as a ſoldier in the garriſon ; but the other three 
having ſeized on. ſome of the King's treaſure, retreated 
to Hchon, and applied themſelves to one Ægias a banker, 
whom Aratus made uſe of in all money tranſactions. 
Part of this treaſure they immediately ſold to him; and 
Er7inus, one of the three, going often to ſee him, ſold 
al the reſt to him by parcels: and this commerce 
created by degrees a familiarity betwixt him and the 
banker. One day 21s led him into a diſcourſe con- 
cerning the citadel and the garriſon, Erginus, among 
other things, told him that as he often went thither to 
Yor. VE | L viſit 
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viſit his brother, he had obſerved on that fide which 


was ſteepeſt, a ſmall winding path cut in the rock, 
leading to a part of the wall, which was much lower 
than any of the reſt. Upon this Arias ſaid to him 
with a ſmile, And will you, my friend, run ſuch a riſk for 
the ſake of an inconſiderable ſum of money, when it is in your 
power to purchaſe immenſe riches, with no more than one 
hour's ſervice? Do you not know that if you are taken you 
will be puniſhed as ſeverely for this petty theft as if you 
had betrayed the citadel ? At theſe words Erginus laughed, 


and promifed Ægias to ſound his brother Diocles, for, 


faid he, I cannct confide much in the other two. 

Within a few days after this he returned, and under- 
took to conduct Aratus to that part of the wall where 
it was no more than fifteen foot high, and to aſſiſt him 
in the execution of his enterprize, with the concurrence 
of his brother Diocles. Aratus on his part agreed to 
give them fixty talents, in caſe he ſucceeded; and if 


they miſcarried, and returned all ſafe back to Sicyon, 


he promiſed to give each of them a houſe, and a ta- 
lent. The threeſcore talents being to be lodged in the 
hands of ÆAgias, and Aratus neither having ſo much by 
him, nor being willing to give any grounds of ſuſpicion 
by borrowing it from others, he depoſited his plate and 
his wife's jewels with #gias as a fecurity for the mo- 
ney. For ſuch was the generoſity of his mind, and fo 
ſtrong a paſſion had he for great exploits, that remem- 
bring that Phocion and Epaminondas were eſteemed the 
beſt and juſteſt of all the Grecians, becauſe they ſcorned 
the greateft preſents, and would not proſtitute their 


honour for money, he ſtrove even to out-do them, and 


choſe to be at all the charge himſelf in promoting an 
enterprize, in which he ran all the hazard, for the 
ſake of the reſt, who did not ſo much as know what he 
was undertaking for them. And is there any one even 
in this age who does not admire ſuch virtue, whoſe 
ſoul is not warmed, and raiſed above itſelf by the con- 
templation of the heroick magnanimity of that man 


who fo dearly purchaſed ſo great a danger, and depo- 


ſited in the hands of another the moſt valuable of his 
poſſeſſions 


A N 1 „ 
poſſeſſions for an opportunity of expoſing his life 
amongſt his enemies in the dead of night, without re- 
ceiving any other pledge or ſecurity on his part than 
the hopes of performing a glorious action? ; 

This enterprize, though ſo dangerous in itſelf, was 
made much more ſo by an error which happened 
through ignorance in the very beginning. For Tech- 
non, one of Aratus's ſervants, was ſent away to Diocles, 
that they might together view the wall. Technon had 
never ſeen Diocles, but thought he ſhould certainly 
know him by the marks Erginus had given of him, 
who deſcribed him as having curled hair, a ſwarthy 
complexion, and no beard. Being come therefore to 
the appointed place, he waited without the gates, in the 
place called Ormis, for Erginus and Diocles. In the mean 


time Dionyſius, elder brother to Erginus and Diocles, who 


knew nothing at all of the affair, but much reſembled 
Diocles, happened to paſs by. Technon, ſtruck with the 
reſemblance, aſked him, if he had any connection with 
Erginus; he anſwered, that he was his brother; and 
Technon, fully perſuaded that he talked to Diocles, with- 
out ſo much as aſking his name, or ſtaying for any 
other token, gave him his hand, and began to diſcourſe 
with him and aſk him queſtions concerning what had 
been agreed upon with Erginus. Dionyſius cunningly 
encouraging his miſtake, ſeemed to underſtand him 
very well, and returning towards the city, held him in 
diſcourſe” without cauſing in him any ſuſpicion. And 
being now near the gate, he was juſt about to ſeize on 
him, when by chance Erginus met them, and appre- 
hending the cheat and the danger, beckoned to Technon 
to make his eſcape ; and immediately both of them be- 
taking themſelves to flight, ran as faſt as they could 
to Aratus, He, notwithſtanding this accident did not 
delpair, but immediately ſent away Erginus to Diony- 
fits with money to bribe him to ſilence; and he not 
only effected that, but brought him along with him to 
fratus. As ſoon as they had got him in their power 
they thought it not ſafe to part with him, but bound 

1 1 him, 
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him, and confined him cloſe, whilſt they prepared for 
the execution of their enterprize. _ - 


- 


When all things were in readineſs, Aratus com- 


could; and immediately drawing up his ladders, be 


| 
q 
| 
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manded his troops to be in arms all night ; and tak- 
ing with him four hundred choſen men, few of whom 
knew what they were going about, he led them trait 


to the gates of the city by the temple of Juno. It was 


about the midſt of ſummer ; the moon was at full; and 
the night was clear without any clouds; fo that their 
arms glittering by moon-light made them run a great 


hazard of being diſcovered by the guards. But as the 
foremoſt of them came near the city, a great miſt aroſe 


from the ſea, and darkened the city and the parts ad- 
Jacent. There all the troops ſat down to put off their 
ſhoes, as well to prevent their making a noiſe, as be. 
cauſe they would be leſs ſubject to flip if they mounted 


the ladders barefooted. But Erginus taking with him 


ſeven young men habited like travellers, got unob- 
ſerved to the gate, and killed the keeper of the gate, 
and the guards that were with him. At the ſame time 
the ladders were placed againſt the walls; and Aratu 
having in great haſte got up a hundred men, he com- 
manded the reſt to follow as well and as ſoon as they 


marched through the city with his hundred men to- 
wards the citadel, being overjoyed. and in a manner 
ſure of ſucceſs, becauſe he had proceeded thus far un- 
diſcovered. 7 

As they were advancing they met four of the watch 
with a light, which gave Aratus and his party a full 
and timely view of them, whilſt they remained undi 
covered, the moon being ſtill overclouded. After hav- 
ing lain a little while in ambuſh among ſome old ruins, 
they fallied out upon the men, and killed three of them, 
but the fourth, having been wounded by a ſword in 
the head, ran away, crying out, that the enemy i 
got into the city. Immediately upon this the trumpets 
ſounded an alarm, and the whole city was in an up- 


roar. The ſtreets were in a moment full of people 


Tunniag ſeme one way and ſome another, and _— 
| | nate 
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nated by an infinite number of lights which were 
kindled in the city, and on the ramparts of the citadel, 
and a confuſed noiſe was heard from every quarter. 

In the mean time Aratus kept on his way, and la- 
boured to get up the rock. At firſt he went ſlowly, 
and with much difficulty, having loſt the path, which 
lay deep, and was overſhadowed by the craggy parts 
of the rock, and led to the wall with many windings 


and turnings : but the moon immediately, and as it 


were by miracle, diſperſing the clouds, gave him light 
in the moſt difficult part of the way, till he got to the 
wall, and then the Clouds reunited, hid the face of the 
moon, and once more involved every thing in obſcu- 
rity. — | 22 | 
The three hundred ſoldiers Aratus had left without 
the gates near Juno's temple, entring the town, found 
it full of tumult and confuſion, and every where illu- 
minated; and not being able to find the way Aratus 
had taken, nor diſcover any footſteps of him, they 


ſkreened themſelves 'under the ſhady ſide of a rocky 


precipice, where they waited in the utmolt diſtreſs and 
perplexity. By this time Aratus was engaged upon the 
ramparts of the citadel, from whence a noiſe deſcended 
like that of combatants z but as it was ecchoed and re- 
peared from the adjacent mountains, it was not known 
from whence it firſt proceeded, Whilſt the three hun- 
dred ſoldiers were in doubt which way to turn them- 
ſelves, Archelaus captain of the King's guard taking a 
good number of ſoldiers with him made up towards the 
citadel, with great ſhouts,” and trumpets ſounding, to 
attack Aratus, and marched by thoſe three hundred 
men without perceiving them, He had no ſooner 
paſſed them but they roſe, as from an ambuſcade, fell 
upon him, and killing the firſt they encountered, ſo 
terrified the reſt, together with Archelaus himſelf, that 
they put them to flight, and purſued them till they 
were quite broken and diſperſed. _ -” 
As ſoon as this action was over Erginus arrived, be- 
ng ſent from the party under Aratus, to acquaint them 
that they were engaged with the enemy, who defended 
| 5 1 - | them- 
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themſelves with much reſolution, and that Aratys 
ſtood in great need of their ſpeedy aſſiſtance. They 
immediately deſired him to lead them on, and as they 
marched up they ſignified their approach by loud ſhouts, 
on purpoſe to. encourage their friends. The moon, 
which happened then to be at full, ſhining on their 
armour, made them appear to the enemy at that diſtance 
more in number than they really were; and as the fi- 
lence of the night rendred the ecchoes more {ſtrong 
and ſenſible their ſhouts ſeemed to proceed from a much 
more conſiderable party. At laſt when they were all 
Joined they charged fo violently that they drove off the 
enemy, and by break of day were maſters of the cita- 
del and garriſon ; ſo that the firſt rays of the riſing 
ſun ſeemed to illuſtrate the glory, of their exploit, By 
this time the reſt of the army came up to Aratus from 
Sicyon, the Corinthians joyfully receiving them at their 
gates, and helping them to ſecure the reſt of the King's 
forces. 9 1 eli 651 
As ſoon as Aratus had made his victory ſecure, he 
came down from the citadel to the theatre, where a vaſt 
multitude was aſſembled out of curioſity to ſee him and 
hear what he would ſay to the Corinthians. After he 
had drawn up his Acbæans on each ſide of the avenues 
to the theatre, he came armed as he was from behind 
the ſcenes; but his countenance was extremely altered 
through exceſſive toil, and long watching, ſo that the 
Joy and alacrity with which his ſucceſs had inſpired 
him, were clouded and depreſſed by bodily weaknels 
and fatigue. The people, as ſoon as they beheld him, 
broke out into loud applauſes and congratulations z and 
he taking his ſpear in his right hand, leaned againſt 
it with his knee and body a little bent, and ſtood a good 
while in that poſture, ſilently receiving the ſhouts and 
acclamations of thoſe who applauded his valour and 
extolled his fortune. When theſe firſt tranſports of | 
the people were over, and the theatre grew calm, col- 
lecting the little ſtrength he had left, he began an ora- 
tion in the name of the Abeans, ſuitable to the late 
action, perſuading the Corinthians to aſſociate themſelves 
Ty | B 
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in the league; and at the ſame time he delivered up 
to them the keys of the city, -which had never been in 
their poſſeſſion ſince the time of Philip. As for the of- 
ficers of Antigonus, he diſmiſſed Archelaus, whom he had 
taken priſoner ; Theopbraſtus refuſing to quit the city 
was put to death; and Perſæus, when he ſaw the citadel 
was loſt, eſcaped to Cenchree. It is reported that not 
long after when he was engaged in ſome philoſophical 
converſation, one of the company ſaid, That in his 
opinion none but a wiſe man was fit to be a General; in- 
aced, replied he, of all Zeno's maxims, this formerly 
pleaſed me the moſt ; but now 1 am quite of another opinion, 
having been convinced by that youth of Sicyon. This is 
related of Perſæus by many authors. EEE 
Aratus immediately made himſelf maſter of the tem- 
ple of Juno, and the haven of Lecbhæum, where he ſeized 
upon tive and twenty of the King's ſhips, together 
with five hundred horſes, and four hundred Syrian 
{laves, which he ſold. The Acbæans alſo put a gar- 
riſon of four hundred ſoldiers, and beſide them fifty 
dogs with as many keepers into-Acrocorinthus. NS 
The Romans, in admiration of Philopzmen, called him 
tve laſt of the Grecians, as if no great man had ever 
liace his time been bred amongſt them; but I may 
well ſay that this was the laſt of the Grecian exploits, 
being comparable to the beſt of them, both for the 
boldneſs and the ſucceſs of it, as the conſequences 
proved; for the Megarians revolting from Antigonys 
took part with Aratus, and the Træzenians and Epidau- 
rians entered into the Achæan league. His firſt inroad 
was into Attica; after which paſſing over into Salami 
he plundered the iſland, turning the Achean force every 
way, as now let looſe from confinement, Thoſe pri- 
ſoners that were freemen he ſent home to Athens with- 
out ranſom ; which was the firſt foundation of their re- 
volt from Antigonus. He drew Ptolemy likewiſe into the 

Achæan league, by reſigning to him the management 
of the war, and getting him to be declared General 
both by ſea and land. And fo great was his reputa- 
tion and credit among the Acheans, that though he 
| L 4. could 
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could not by law be choſen their General every year, 


yet every other year he was choſen; and by his coun- 


ſels and actions he was in effect always their com- 


mander. For they perceived that neither riches not 


fame, nor the friendſhip of. Kings, nor the private in- 
tereſt of his own country, nor any thing elle, was: fo 
dear to him as the encreaſe of the Achæan power and 
greatneſs. For he thought that cities which ſeparately 


were weak and inconſiderable might be preſerved and 


ſupported by each other, when linked together by one 
common intereſt, And as the members of the body live 


and are nouriſhed by their murual communication and 


connexion, and when once ſeparated decay and putrify; 
in the ſame manner are cities ruined by being disjoined 
from one another; but they mutually afford ſafety and 
ſtrength when they are united together and become 


parts of one great body, by which they enjoy the be- 
nefit of that wiſdom that directs and governs the 
whole. | | | 


> 


Araius therefore obſerving that all the moſt conſider- 
able neighbouring cities were free, and lived under 
their own laws, except Argos, and being uneaſy to fe 
her continue in bondage, reſolved to deſtroy the 
tyrant Ariſtomachus who held her in ſervitude, being 
ambitious to pay the debt which he owed that city for 
his education, by reſtoring her to liberty, and at the 
lame time to aſſociate ſo powerful a member to the 
league of the Achzans. Nor were there men wanting 
who had the courage to yndertake ſuch an enterprize, 
and Aſchylus and Charimenes the ſoothſayer were at the 
head of them ; but they had no ſwords, omg 1 
had prohibited the keeping of them under a fevere 
penalty, To ſupply this defect Aratus cauſed ſeveral 
daggers to be prepared at Corintb, and hiding them in 


the pack-ſaddles of ſome horſes that were carrying 4 


_ parcel 


(9) This 4rifomachus, who was ſucceſſor, the ſecond ſueceeded 
killed by his ſervants, is not to Ari/ippus, and ſurpaſſed all other 
be confounded with him, who tyrants in cruelty, _ 
was flung into the ſea at Cenchr:@. (i) According to Polybius this 
The firſt had Arifippus for his was not undertaken by _— 
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parcel of ordinary wares to Argos, he got them by that 
ſtratagem conveyed to them. But Charimenes ad mit- 
ing another perſon as a partner in the deſign, without 
the conſent of Æſcbylus añd his aſſociates, they were ſo 
incenſed at it that they excluded him, and reſolved to 
execute the deſign by themſelves. As ſoon as Chari- 
menes perceived their intention, he in a rage went and 
diſcovered the whole plot juſt as the conſpirators were 
upon the point of executing it. When they found 
themſelves detected moſt of them made their eſcape to 
Corinth. . 903 3 | 8 
Not long after Ariſtomachus was ſlain by his fer- 
vants (9), and Ariſtippus a werle tyrant than he ſeized 
the government; upon which Aratus multering all the 
Acheans that were of age, haſted to the relief of the 
city (1), ſuppoſing that he ſhould find the Argives very 
ready to join with him. But the people being by cuſ- 
tom reconciled to ſlavery, and none appearing to re- 
ceive him, he retreated, having only given occaſion to 
accuſe the Achæans of committing acts of hoſtility. in the 
midſt of peace; upon which account they were ſued in 
the court of the Mantinæans, and Aratus not making his 
appearance, Ariſtippus caſt them, and they were fined 
thirty Mine. And now both hating and fearing Aa- 
tus, he formed a deſign to kill him, and. was ſupported 
in it by King Antigonus ; ſo that Aratus was perpetually 
followed and watched by thoſe who waited for an oppor- 
tunity to murder him. But the ſureſt guard of a ruler is 
the good- will of his ſubjects; for where the nobility and 
common people are not afraid of, but for their Gover- 
nor, he ſees with many eyes, and hears with many 
ears whatever paſſes; wherefore I cannot but digreſs 
here a little from the courſe of my narrative, to defcribe 
that manner of life which Ariftippus was obliged to lead 
in order to keep poſſeſſion of defpotick power and regal 

, 4 N 5 ſtate 
when Ariſtippus ſucceeded Arifto- ſame attempt upon Argos at two 
machus, but during the tyranny of different times, and with the ſame 


the ſecond Ariflomachus ; unleſs it ſucceſs, See Pohb. lib. ii. 
be allowed that Aratys made the | 


* 


(2) This 
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| ſtate which are ſo generally envied, admired; and extol. 
led, as the height of human happineſs. This tyrant, 


who had Anligonus for his friend and ally, who main- 


tained ſo many troops for the ſecurity of his perſon, and 


who had taken care not to leave one of his enemies alive 


in the city, would not ſuffer his guards to do duty in the 
palace, but in ſeveral ſtations without, and round about 
it. As ſoon as ſupper was over he conſtantly ſent 
away all his domeſticks, faſtened the doors himſelf, and 
then mounted with his concubine into a little. chamber 
above through a trap door, on which he placed his bed, 
and ſlept (as a man in his condition may be ſuppoſed to 
ſleep) always in fear, terror, and anxiety. The wo- 
man's mother every night removed the ladder by which 
he climbed into his bedchamber, and locked it up in 
another room. In the morning ſhe brought it again, 


and called up this wonderful, this happy tyrant, who 


came crawling out like a ſerpent from his hole. Where: 
as Aratus, who, not by the force of arms but by his 
virtue, and the authority of the law, obtained a firm and 
perpetual command, who appeared in the view of 'the 
whole world in a plain veſt and cloak, and manifeſted 
himſelf on every occaſion an implacable enemy to all 
tyrants in general, has left behind him a poſterity which 
remains in great honour and eſteem among the Grecians 
to this day. But of all thoſe, who ſeized ſtrong caſtles, 
maintained lifeguards, and fenced themſelves with arms, 
gates, and barricadoes, how few have there been, who 
did not, like timorous hares, die a violent death, without 
either family, or honourable monument to preſerve 
their memory? A ge 2 et 
Alratus made ſeveral attempts both open and ſecret to 
ſurprize Ariſtippus, and recover Argos out of his hands, 
but always miſcarried. One night particularly he pro- 
ceeded fo far as to plant his ladders, and mount the wall 
with a ſmall number of his followers, expoſing him- 
ſelf to the utmoſt danger. At firſt he ſlew all the guards 
who oppoſed him there; but as ſoon as day appeared 
the tyrant attacked him on every fide, whilſt the Argrves, 
as if it had not been for their liberties that Aratus was 
: __ fighting 
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fighting, and they were anly preſiding at the Nemean 
games, far totally ſilent and inactive like equitable and 
impartial ſpectators. However Aratus defended himſelf 
with great reſolution; and though he was wounded in 
the thigh with a lance, he kept his ground all that day, 
and could he have maintained it the following night he 
had carried his point; for the tyrant thought of nothing 
but flying, and had already ſent aboard his ſhips moſt 

of his treaſure. But no one gave Malus intelligence of 
it; beſides, he wanted water, and was diſabled by his 
wound from exerting himſelf any further. This con- 
ſtrained him to withdraw, and deſpairing to ſucceed by 
way of ſurprize, he had recourſe to open force, and led 
his army into the territories of Argos, which he plun- 
dered and laid waſte; i 4 5 (57h 8 | 
This brought on a general engagement betwixt him 
and the tyrant near the river Chares, where he was ac- 
cuſed of withdrawing himſelf too ſoon from the battle, 
and thereby abandoning the victory. For whereas one 
part of his army had apparently the advantage, and 
purſued the enemy to a great diſtance, he on his part 
retreated in great diſorder into his camp, not ſo much 
becauſe he was overpowered by the enemy, as through 
fear and diffidence. When the others were returned 
from the purſuit they were extremely vexed to find that 
though they had routed the enemy, and killed a great 
many more of them than they had loſt themſelves, 
yet they who were vanquiſhed had been allowed to erect 
tne trophy, Aratus being aſhamed of his miſconduct 
reſolved to fight a ſecond time for the trophy. Where- 
fore having allowed his men one day to refreſh them- 
ſelves, early the next morning he drew them up in order 
of battle. But perceiving that the enemy were rein- 
forced with freſh troops, and came on with more reſo- 
lution than before, he durſt not hazard a battle, but 
deſiring a truce to bury his dead, retreated. However 
this error was obliterated by his courteous behaviour, 
3 well as by his ſkilful management in the edminiſtra- 
ton, for he ſoon after brought the inhabitants of Clone 
into the Adbæan alliance, and cauſed the Nemean games 
. | =o 
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to be celebrated in that city, to which they anciently 


and of right belonged. Theſe games were alſo cele- 
brated by the Argives at the ſame time, which gave the 


firſt occaſion to the violation of the privilege of ſafe 
conduct always granted to thoſe who appeared as com- 
batants on that occaſion; for the Acbæans ſold as ene- 
mies as many of them as they could meet with returning 
through their country from the games. at Argos. So 
vehement and implacable was the hatred that Aratus 


bore to tyrants. . 


Not long after Aratus having notice that A, iſtippus 
had a deſign upon Cleonæ, but was afraid of him, be- 
cauſe he then reſided in Ccrinth, aſſembled his army 
by publick proclamation; and commanding them to 
take along with them proviſion for ſeveral days he 


marched to Cencbreæ, hoping by this ſtratagem to en- 


tice Ariſtippus to fall upon Cleonæ, when he ſuppoſed 
him at a diſtance. And ſo it happened; for Axiſtippus 
immediately marched his army againſt. it from Argos. 
But Aratus returning that very night from Cenchree to 
Corinth in the duſk of the evening, and ſtationing 


guards in all the paſſages, led on the Aabæans, who fol- 


lowed, him in ſo good order and with ſo, much ſpeed 
and alacrity, that they were undiſcovered: by Axiſtippus, 
not only whilſt upon their march, but even after they 


had entered Cleonæ in the night, and were drawn up in 


order of battle. As ſoon as it was morning the gates 
being opened and the trumpets ſounding, he fell upon 
the enemy with great fury, and routing them continued 
the purſuit, eſpecially that way where he imagined that 
Ariſtippus endeavoured to make his eſcape, for there 
were a great many different roads. The purſuit laſted 
as far as Mycenæ, where the tyrant was ſlain by a cer- 
tain Cretan, called Tragiſcus, as Dinias reports; and of 


the common ſoldiers there fell above fifteen hundted. 


Yet though Aratus had obtained ſo great a victory with- 
out the loſs of a man, he could not make himſelf mal- 
ter of Argos, nor reſtore it to its liberty; becauſe Aga 


and the younger Ari/tomachus got into the town with the 


King's forces, and ſeized upon the government. 6 
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by this exploit he ſilenced tlie reproaches, the ſcoffs and 


ſts of thoſe who flattered the tyrants, and in raillery 
would ſay, that the Acbæan General was uſually troub- 
led with a looſeneſs when he was to fight a battle, that 
at the ſound of a trumpet his eyes grew dim and his 
head giddy, and that when he had drawn up his 
army, and given the word, he uſed to aſk his lieute- 
nants and officers, what further need there could be of 
his preſence ſince the dye was caſt, and then went aloof, 
to expect the event. And: ſo much did theſe reports 
preyail, that, when the philoſophers diſputed in their 
ſchools whether to have one's heart beat, and to change 
colour upon any danger, be an argument of cowardice, 
or only of weakneſs and coldneſs of conſtitution, Aratus 
was always quoted as a valiant General, but ſubject to 
be ſo affected in time of battle. + bp 1575 ae? 
Having thus deſtroyed Ariſtippus, he next formed a 
deſign againſt Ly/ades the Megalopolitan, who tyrannized 
over his country. This man was naturally of a gener- 


ous temper, and not inſenſible of true honour. He 


was induced to uſurp the government, not by the ordi- 
nary motives of other tyrants, licentiouſneſs and ava- 
rice, but being young, and ſtimulated with the deſire 
of glory, ſuffered his generous mind to be unwarily pre- 
poſſeſſed by the vain and falſe applauſes given to ty- 
ranny as a very deſirable. and glorious thing. But he 
had no ſooner ſeized on the government, than he grew 


| weary of the weight of it; and at once emulating the 


happineſs, and tearing the policy of Aratus, he took a 
noble reſolution firſt ro free himſelf from hatred and 
fear, from ſoldiers and guards, and then to. be a-pub- 
lick benefactor to his country. Sending therefore im- 
mediately for Aratus, he reſigned the government, and 


incorporated his city into the Acbhæan community. The 


Achzans applauding this action choſe him General; upon 
which, , defiring to outſtrip Aratus in glory, amongſt 
many other improper things he declared war againſt the 
Lacedemonians; and the oppoſition which Aratus made 
to this was thought to proceed from envy. Lyſiades 


was a ſecond time choſen General, though Aratus ap- 


* 


peared 
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| peared againſt oy and laboured to have that chars 
conferred upon another; for Aratus himſelf had that 


command every other year, as has been ſaid before, 
Lyſiades facceeded ſo well in his pretenſions that he was 


thrice choſen General, governing alternately, as 4rg- 


tus did. But at laft declaring himſelf his profeſſed 
enemy, and accuſing him frequently to the Acbæam, 
he was rejected; for it appeared plzinly that with coun- 
terfeit merit hie contended againſt true and ſincere vir- 
tue. Aſop tells us, that the cuckow one day afting the 
little birds, IWhy they flew awwcy from her, was anſwered, 
Becauſe they feared he would ſome time or other prove a 
bawk; and thus it fell out with Lyſiades. His former 
tyranny made the world ſtill entertain a n ſuſpicion 
of him that his change was not ſincere. 

Aratus acquired new glory in the war againſt the 


Atolians; for as the Achæan, were very deſirous to give 


them battle on the confines of Megara, in which they 
were ſeconded by Agis King of Lacedæmon, who had 
been called in to their aſſiſtance, Aratus very warmly 
oppoſed it, and endured with great patience the impu- 
tation of cowardice, and all the ſcoffs and reproaches 
that were thrown upon him, chuling rather to expoſe 
himſelf to preſent diſgrace, than to ſacrifice the publick 
intereſt. He therefore retired before the enemy, and 
ſuffered them to paſs over mount Gerania, and enter 
Eeleponneſus, without making any oppoſition. But as 
ſoon as he underſtood they had ſeized on the city of 
Pellene in their march, he was then quite another man; 
for without loſs of time, or waiting for the reſt of his 
troops, he took ſuch as he had with him, and marched 
inſtantly againſt the enemy, who were weakened by their 
victory, which had made them inſolent and diſorderly. 
For they were no ſooner got within the walls of Pellene, 
but the ſoldiers diſperſed themſelves into the ſeveral 
houſes, where they were quarrelling for the ' plunder, 
whilſt the commanders ſeized on the wives and daugh- 
ters of the Pellenians, every man putting his helmet 
upon the head of his prize, ro denote to whom ſhe be- 
long red, and prevent her falling into the hands of another. 


I hey 


They were in this poſture when news was brought that 
Aratus was at hand and ready to fall upon them. This 
threw them into a terrible conſternation, as might rea- 
ſonably be expected when they were in ſuch extreme diſ- 
order; and before the hindmoſt could hear of the dan- 
ger, they who were neareſt to the gates, and in the 
ſuburbs, ſkirmiſhing with the Aebæans were ſoon routed, 
and by their flight, ſtruck terror into thoſe who were ral- 
lying and marching to their aſſiſtance. In this tumult and 
contuſion one of the captives, who was the daughter of 
Epigethes one of the moſt conſiderable of the citizens, and 
was remarkable for her beauty and majeſtick ſtature, 
was ſitting in the temple of Diana, where the officer, 
whoſe prize ſhe was, had ſecured her, having put his 
helmet adorned with three plumes of feathers upon. her 
head. She, alarmed at the great noiſe ſhe heard, aroſe 
in order to fly; but when ſhe was got to the gate of 
the temple, and from the top of the ſteps looked down 
upon the combatants with the helmet ſtill upon her 
head, ſhe ſeemed to the citizens to be ſomething more 
than human; and the enemy believing her to be ſome 
Deity, were ſeized with ſuch fear and aſtoniſhment, that 
they had no power to defend themſelves. 3: aa 

The Pellenians tell us that the ſtatue of Diana ſtands 
uſually untouched, and that when. the prieſteſs removes 
it, and it is born in proceſſion, every one turns his 
eyes away from it, without daring to look towards it; 
tor not only is the ſight of it terrible and dangerous to 
mankind, but where-ever it paſſes the trees become 
barren, and the fruit is blaſted. This image therefore, 
they ſay, the prieſteſs produced at that time, and hold- 
ing it directly before the faces of the Atolians, deprived 
them of their reaſon and judgment. But Aratus menti- 
ons no ſuch thing in his commentaries. He only ſays, 
that having routed the Ætolians, and entering the city 
with them as they fled, he drove them out by main 
force, and killed ſeven hundred of them. This was 
clenrated as one of the greateſt exploits that ever was 
performed; and Timantbes the painter has given a very 
lirong and lively repreſentation of it. Hg 
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In the mean time many princes and ſtates conſe 


rating againſt the Aabæans, Aratus thought it beſt to 


conchude a peace with the #zolians. On this occaſion 
he made uſe of the aſſiſtance of Pantaleon, one of the 
moſt powerful men among them; by his means he not 
only made a peace, but concluded an offenſive and de- 


fenſive alliance between the two nations. Being very 


deſirous to ſet free the Athenians alſo, he was cenſured 
and accuſed by the Acbæans, for having, notwithſtand- 
ing the truce agreed upon between them and the Mace. 
donians, attempted to take the haven of Piræus. But 
he denies this fact in his commentaries, and lays the 


blame on Erginus, by whoſe aſſiſtance he took the cita- 


del of Corinth, alledging that he of himſelf without any 
directions fem him, endeavoured to ſcale the Piræus, 
and that as his ladders happened to break, and he was 
hotly purſued, he called out ſeveral times upon Aratus 
as if he had been preſent, by which means he deceived 
the enemy, and eſcaped. But methinks this excuſe | 1s 
very weak; for it is not likely that Erginus, a private 
man, and a Hrian, ſhould conceive in his mind ſo great 
an attempt, unleſs he had been prompted to it by Ara. 
tus, had been furniſhed by him with forces, and been 
inſtructed what was the proper time for executing. it, 

This further appears from the conduct of Aratus him: 
ſelf, who did not twice or thrice, but very often diſco- 
ver a deſign to be maſter. of the Piræus; in which he 
perſiſted with the obſtinacy of a paſſionate lover, and 
was fo far from being diſcouraged by his diſappoint- 
ments, that as he only narrowly miſſed of ſucceſs, he 
was ſtill more eagerly bent to proceed. One time in 
particular making his eſcape through Thria/\um, he 
diflocated his leg, and was forced to undergo ſeveral in- 
ciſions in order to his cure, ſo that for a long time he 


' was carried in a litter to the wars. 


As ſoon as Antigonus was dead, and Demetrius dee 
him in the kingdom, Aratus was more determined than 
ever to ſer Athens at liberty, and ſhowed a thorough con- 
tempt for the Macedonians. Wherefore being over- 


thrown in a battle: near PI by Bythis, Demetrius 


General, 


% 
General, and there being a very ſtrong report, that be 
was either taken or ſlain, Diogenes, the Governor of the 
piræus, ſent letters to Corinth, commanding the Abe. 
ans to depart that city, fince Aratus was dead. When 
theſe letters came to Cormth, ' Aratus happened to be 
there in perſon, ſo that Diogenes's meſſengers after hav- 
ing been ſufficiently ridiculed, were forced to return 
back. King Demetrius alſo ſent a ſhip from Macedonia, 
wherein Aratus was to be 4 to him in chains. 
But the Athenians exceeding all bounds in flattering the 
Macedonians, crowned themſelves with garlands upon 
the firſt news of his death; wherefore invading their 
rerritories in a rage, he penetrated as far 'as the aca- 
demy; but then ſuffering 'himſelf to be pacified, he 
committed no further act af hoſtility. This convinced” 
the Athenians of his virtue; ſo that when after wards 
upon the death of Demetrius they attempted td recover 
their liberty, they called him to their aſſiſtance. Al- 
though at that time another perſon was General of the" 
Abæans, and Hratus himſelf was corifitied to his bed by 
z diſtemper which had hung long upon him, yet ra- 
ther than not aſſiſt the city in that exigence he was car- 
ied thither'in a litter. As ſoon as he was atrived he 
prevailed with Diogenes the Governor to deliyer up the 
haven of Pireas, the fortreſs of Munychia, Salamin, and 4 
Surium to the Athenians,” in conſideration of 'a hündted 
ad fifty talents, © of which Aratug himſelf” furniſhed 
wenty. Upon this the Æxinetæ and' the 'Hermonians © 
joined themſelves to the Atbæans, and the greateſt part 
of Arcadia became tributary to them; fo that the Macedo- 
nans ceaſing to moleſt them, by reaſon of theit wars with - 
other neighbouring nations, and the Ætoliams being their 
ales, the Achæan power inereaſed very conſiderably.” 


Aratus, deſiritigto effect che deſign he had Tong me- 
ditated, and not enduring that tyranny ſhould. ſtill  * 
maintain itſelf in a city ſo near as Argos, ſent to Ariſto- 
nachus to perſuade him 10 refore liberty to that city, and 
lo ociate it to the Achæans, and following Lyſiades g r. 
anple, rather obuſe to be the General of a great nation, with 
em and honour, than the tyrant" of one city; with con- 
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tinual hatred and danger. Ariſtamachus conſented, and 


4 


deſired Aratus to ſend him fifty talents, with which he 


might pay off the ſoldiers. In the mean time whilſt 


the money. was providing, Lyfades being then General, 

and extremely ambitious that this advantage might ſeem. 
to be procured for the Achæans by him, accuſed Aratw. 
to Ariſtomachus, as one who bore an irreconcilable hatred 
to tyrants, and adviſed him to commit the affair to is 
management. Thus Ariſtomucbus was brought in the 


league by Lyſiades. But here the Aabæan council gave 

„ Wie N 3 . 3 1 
a manifeſt proof of the great credit Argius had with 
them, and the good -will they bore him For when he 


ſpoke againſt, Ariffomachus's being admitted into the 
aſſociation, they rejected him with great, anger; but as. 


ſoon as be had changed his opinion, and began to ap- 


pear in behalf of Arjpemarhus, they chearfully and rea- 


dily cecregd that the Argives and Pbliaſians ſnould be in- 
corporated into their community; and the next year 
they choſe Ariſtomacbus General. H. grein Shah lege” 


{ 


. 
*t © 
: * 
” * 
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againſt 


7 


the 7 ty of votes, and was for the twelfth time de- 
clared General. 1 e 7 
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This year he was defeated by Cleomenes near mount 


night ir was 
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the Grecians, But he having eſeaped chig danger and uf. 


6 


xefore the Acheans, and the year following 


t was {aid that he was ſlain. This was che ſecond. 
time the report of his death was ſpread, and believed by 
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led his forces, was not content to march off in ſafety, 
but making uſe of the preſent conjuncture, when no one 
expected any ſuch thing, fell ſuddenly upon, the Aanti- 
van, who were allies of Cleomenes; and when he had taken. 
the city he put a garriſon into it, and declared all thoſe 
trangers free of the city, who had ſettled in it. Thus 
he procured greater advantages to the Acbhæans when 
ranquiſhed than they could have hoped for if they 
had been conquerors. X XSi are) 
The Lacedæmoniaus a ſecond time invading the terri- 
tories of the Megalopolitans, Aratus. marched to their 
aſſiſtance, but refuſed coming to an engagement with 
Clmenes, though he did all he could to provoke him to it, 
dor would he be ' prevailed upon by the Megalopolitans;, 
who moſt earneſtly preſſed him to fight. For beſides that 
he was not naturally well qualified to conduct a pitched 
battle, he was then much inferior in number of men, and 
nas to deal with a daring man in the prime of life, him- 
elf being now in the decline of his ambition as well as 
courage. He conſidered alſo that he ought to maintain 
that glory he was now in poſſeſſion of, by caution, which 
the other aſpired to by activity and reſolution, 

However the light-armed infantry having made a 
ally, puſhed the Lacedemonians as far as their camp, 
nd even entered with them and began to plunder their 
tents; yet Aratus could not be provoked even by that 
«vantage, but poſting himſelf in a hollow hindered _ 
lis troops from advancing. Zy/fades was enraged at 
is conduct, and upbraidifig Aratus with cowardice, - 
treated the horſe to ſecond thoſe who: were purſuing 
tie enemy, and not to let the victory ſlip out of their 
hands, nor to forſake him, who was going to venture his 
life in the ſervice of his country. When he had dran 
ogether a good body of choſen troops, he charged the 
memy's right wing with ſo much vigour that he ſoon. 
hoke them and put them to flight. But purſuing them 
"ith an inconſiderate heat, and too impatient: a deſire 
af glory, he entangled himſelf in a winding intricate: 
Wy which was planted thick with trees, and was full 
( broad ditches, where Cleomenes turning upon him, and 
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attacking him, he fell in the moſt glorious of all adi. 
ons, valiantly defending the entrance into his country. 
The reſt of the cavalry beraking themſelves to flight, 
fell back upon the main body, where they broke the 
ranks, communicated their fears in every quarter, and 
made the whole army ſhare with them in their defeat. 
This misfortune and diſgrace was chiefly charged 
upon Aratus, who was ſuſpected of having betrayed 


Lyſfiades. The Acbæans, who retired in great indigna- 
tion, conſtrained him to follow them as far as Ægium, 
Where a council being called, it was decreed that he 
ſhould no longer be furniſhed with money, nor have  } 
any more foreign ſoldiers hired for him, but that, if he . 
would make war, he ſhould do it at his own expence. Will , 
He reſented this affront ſo highly, that he was upon the ill ; 


point of delivering up the ſeal, and laying down the u 
office of General; but upon further conſideration, he 
thought it beſt to bear it with patience; and ſoon after Ne. 
leading the Achæans to Orchomenus he fought Megiftons f. 
the father-in-law of Cleomenes, overthrew him, killed n 
three hundred of his men, and took him priſoner. * 
As he uſed to be choſen General every other year, te 
when his turn came he was called to take upon him that 
charge; but he refuſed it, and T:moxenus was choſen in 
nis ſtead. His reſentment for his late diſgrace, which 
was alledged as the reaſon for. this refuſal, was not the 
real cauſe, but the bad ſituation of the Acbæan affairs, 
For Cleomenes did not now invade them in a feeble cau- 
tious manner as formerly, And like one curbed by the 
_ magiſtrates; but having killed the Ephori, equally di- 
vided the lands, made many ſtrangers free of the city, 
and thus rendered himſelf abſolute in his government, 
he fell with great impetuoſity upon the Acheans, and 
peremptorily demanded to be declared General of the 
league. Wherefore Aratus was much blamed, that l 
| 5 55 „ ſ0 
(1) For it would have been civilize Pelbponneſus, by crowd- 
more honourable and glorious for ing it with ſo many garriſons 
the 4{cheans to have had the King of Macedonians, Gaul, Ihr * 


of Sparta. General of the league, ans, &c. Ho . 
than with their diſſenſions to un- (2) This is the ſame fable 2 
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rible a ſtorm, when the whole community was in 
mrs of ſinking, he who was pilot ſhould quit the 
helm, when he ought rather to have ſeized on it by 
force if it had been in the hands of another, and have 
provided for the common ſafety. Or if he thought that 
the affairs of the Acheans were in a deſperate condition, : 
and that it was out of his power to retrieve them, as.” 
ought to have yielded to Cleomenes, rather than re e 
Peloponneſus again to a ſtate of barbariſm by fil“ 15 it 
with Macedonian troops, and placing a garriſon | G To. 
m and Gals (1) in the citadel of Corinth; n. t ſH0U id 
he have Joined with thoſe, whom he had ſo c£ 20. over- 
come by military ſtratagems and ſuperior Policy, nor 
under the ſpecious name of ccnfederates Þ gy. admitted 
thoſe into his towns and fortreſſes, whom Þ e zonftantly in- 
veighed againſt with ſuch bitterneſs in bs epmmentaries. 

It may be ſaid that Cleomenes was arb traxx and tyranni- 
cal; but ſuppoſing this to be true, y et he was deſcended 
from the Heraclidæ, and Sparta Vas. hig country, the 
meaneſt citizen of which deſerve. d to. have been prefer- 
ed to the Generalſhip of the 1.:agye, before the firſt of 
the Macedonians, by thoſe who were in any degree con- 
cerned for the honour and dignity of Greece. Beſides, 
Ceomenes laid claim to that command for, no other end 
but that he might have it in his power to be ſerviceable 
to the Acheans, in return far their conferring that ho- 
nour upon him. Whereas: when Antigonus was declared 
commander in chief by ſea, and land, he would not ac- 
cept of that charge till the citadel of Corinth was deli- 
rered into his hands, as. the hire of the ſervice he was.to 
perform; imitating herein Aſop's huntſman, who would 
not mount the horſe. till he had firſt bridled him (2). 
For Antigonus refuſed to ride the Acheans, though they 
offered their backs to him, and courted him to it by 
weir decrees and embaſſies, till he had bridled them by 
ber ald by Horace, Ep. x. lib, 1. This fable is in Abels collection; 
| but it is ſaid that before him the 


* 


Cervus equum, pugng, melior, 


communibus berk; poet Szefichorus applied it to the 

llebat if Himeri ans, who were goi to 

| raiſe a guard for Phalaris, * 
— (3) It 
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the garriſon he placed in the citadel, . and the hoſtages 
he exacted from them. Ir is true Aratus endeavours to 
juſtify himſelf by alledging the neceſſity he was under. 
But we are aſſured by Polybius that long before this, be- 


upon the Megalopolitaus to demand in the council of the 


writes the ſame thing: but we are not to give much 
credit to that hiſtorian, where he is not ſupported by the 


menes, his zeal throws him into a fit of enthuſiaſm, and 


ing jealous of the enterprizing genius of Cleomenes, he had 
entered into a ſecret treaty with Autigonus, and prevailed 


Achzans that he might be called in to their aſſiſtance. 
For the Megalepolitans were the moſt expoſed of any to 
the incurſions and depredations of Cleomenes. Phylarchy 


teſtimony of Polybius; for whenever he mentions C 


as if he was rather pleading in a court of juſtice, than 


writing a hiſtory, his whole buſineſs is to accuſe the 

- once, and juſtify che other. Fn, 
The Acheans therefore loſt the city of Mantia . 
which Cleomenes took from them a ſecond time; and be 
ing beaten in a great battle near Hecatombæum, ſo gene ; 
ral was the conſternation, that they immediately ſent tail ; 
Cleomenes to deſire him to come to Argos, and take tha b 
government upon him. But Aratus, as ſoon as he un 1 
derſtood that he was comigg,. and was got as far ail , 
Lerna with his army, fearing the conſequence ſent am f. 
baſſadors to him, to entreat him to come accompaniec 4 
with three hundred only, as to friends and confederategil x 
and if he miſtruſted them, to offer him hoſtages. Cui ;. 
menes thinking himſelf mocked and inſulted. by this me! ;; 
ſage, returned back immediately, and ſent a letter to ii N 
council of the Acheans full of complaints and invectwe .. 
againſt Aratus. Aratus wrote one likewiſe in the ſang 
{tile againſt Cleomenes; and ſuch was their bitterneſs an( 9 
rancour on this occaſion, that the reputation even q of 
their wives and families was brought into the quarrel. . m 
Upon this Clcomenes ſent a herald to declare v be 
againſt the Achæans, and in the mean time very narrow! 7 
miſſed of taking Sicyon by treachery. Retiring fro . 
thence he aſſaulted Pellene, and having driven out ti f 
Achzan General, he made himſelf maſter of it; and nol 50 


lon 


\ 
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ge long after lie likewiſe took Pbeneus and Penteleum; upon 
to which the Argives voluntarily joined with him, and the 
er. Puliaßans received a garriſon'; and in ſhort none of the 
be · cities remained firm in the Acbæan intereſt, but an uni- 
verſal confuſion ſurrounded Aratus, who beheld all Pe- 
loponneſus ſhaken, and all the cities revolting through 
the practices of thoſe who were deſirous of a change. 
For no place was quiet or ſatisfied with the preſent con- 
dition; ſo that amongſt the S:cyontans and Corinthians 
themſelves, many were diſcovered to have carried on a 
private correſpondence with Cleomenes, having long been 
diſaffected to the publick welfare, out of a deſire to get 
in power themſelves. | | . 

 Aratus receiving a commiſſion to try and condemn 
them without appeal, paſſed ſentence of death upon as 
many as were found guilty at Sion. But as he was pro- 
ceeding with the ſame rigour at Corinth alſo, he irritated 
the people, who were already out of humour, and were 
grown weary of the Acbæan government. Wherefore 
running tumultuouſly to the temple of Apollo, they ſent 
for Aratus, reſolving to take or kill him before they 
broke out into open rebellion, He came accordingly, 
kading his horſe. in his hand, as if he ſuſpected no- 
thing. As ſoon as he appeared at the gate of the temple 
ſeveral ſtood up and accuſed him, with great warmth 
and bitterneſs; but he with a ſteady countenance and 
mild addreſs, deſired them to fit down, and not behave 
in that irregular and tumultuous manner. At the ſame 
time he cauſed all thoſe to enter into the temple who 
vere ſtanding at the gate, whilſt he drew back by little 
and little, as if he wanted ſomebody to hold his horſe. 
Clearing himſelf thus inſenſibly from the croud, and 
peaking without any emotion or concern to as many 
of the Corinthians as he met, and preſſing them to go to 
tie temple, as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf near the citadel, 
before any one could have the leaſt ſuſpicion of his de- 
ign, he leaped upon his horſe, and having enjoined 
lempgter, who commanded in the garriſon, to be care- 
ful of his charge, he rode away to Sicyon, followed by 
no more than thirty of his ſoldiers, the reſt leaving 
lim, and ſhifting for themſelves M4 As 
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As ſoon as it was known that he was fled, the Corin. 


thians ſent out a party after him to apprehend him; but 


failing of their deſign, they immediately ſent for Cho. 
menes, and delivered up the city to him. He did not 
think the poſſeſſion of the city an equivalent for the lok 
of Aratus, whom they had ſuffered to ſlip out of their 
hands. However as ſoon as the inhabitants of the ter- 
ritory near the fea called Ade had joined him, and ſur- 
rendered their towns to him, he made a wall of circum- 
vallation round the citadel of Corinth. ISAT 
In the mean time, as ſoon as Aratus was arrived at 
Sicyon, ſome of the Achzans came in to him, and in a 
general aſſembly once more declared him commander 
in chief with abſolute power, and appointed a guard of 


his own citizens to attend him. After having governed 


the Acbæans for thirty-three years together, during 
which time he was the firſt man in Greece both in power 
and reputation, he now found himſelf abandoned, indi- 
gent, perſecuted, and expoſed to the fury of that tem- 
peſt by which his country was ſhipwrecked. For the 
Atolians refuſed to aſſiſt him in his diſtreſs, when he 
ſent to them for aid; and the Athenians, who were well 
affected to him, were prevented from lending him any 
ſuccour, by the authority of Euclides and Micion. He 


had a houſe and ſome money at Corinth, which Cleomenes 


did not meddle with, nor would he ſuffer any one elſe 
to touch them; but ſending for his friends and domei- 
ticks, he commanded them to take care of his concerns, 
letting them know that they were to give an account of 
them to Aratus. He alſo privately ſent Tripylus to him, 


and afterwards Megiſtonus his father-in-law, to offer him, 


beſide ſeveral other things, a yearly penſion of twelve 
talents, which was twice as much as Ptolemy allowed 


him, for he gave him but ſix; and all that he demanded 


in return was only to be declared General of the Achean, 
and together with them to have the cuſtody of the _ 

(3) Tt is in the Greek PETE y Anfeisgyo, rag rol . 5 
dhe αν, for that was the name @pyovicc 74 Inwooic rg xloiles, bot 


the Dorians gave their magiſtrates. Abmoi , of Anpagxe l yoilai. 
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of Corinth to which Aratus returned for anſwer that be 
tid not now govern the affairs of the Achæans, but was ra- 


ther governed by them. Cleomenes taking this anſwer for 
ot an evaſion and affront, immediately invaded the territo- 
tries of Sicyon, which he plundered and ravaged, and 
eir kept the city blocked up for three months together; all 


which time Aratus was debating with himſelf whether 
he ſhould bribe Autigonus to come to his aſſiſtance with 
n. tte ſurrender of the citadel, for no aid was to be ex- 
pected from him without it. + 4054 
In the mean time the Acbæans held a council at 
Agium, to which they called Aratus. But it was very 
hazardous for him to go thither while Cleomenes was en- 
camped before the city; beſides, the citizens endea- 
voured to ſtop him by their entreaties, proteſting that 
they would not ſuffer him to expoſe himſelf to ſuch ap- 
parent danger, the enemy being ſo near; the women al- 
ſo and children hung about him, weeping and embracing 
him as their common father and defender. But he 
having comforted and encouraged them, got on horſe- 
back, and being accompanied with ten of his friends, 
and his ſon, then a youth, rode to the ſea-ſide, and 
finding ſome veſſels there lying at anchor, embarked 
and ſailed to Ægium to aſſiſt at the council, in which it 
was decreed that Antigonus ſhould be called in to their 
aid, and ſhould have the citadel of Corinth delivered to 
him; and Aratus ſent his ſon to him with the other 
hoſtages. The Corinthians being extremely offended at 
this proceeding, ſeized on his treaſure, and gave his 
houſe to Cleomenes. 28 £2 
Antigonus being now near at hand with his army, 
which conſiſted of twenty thouſand foot, and one thou- 
land four hundred horſe, Aratus with the other magi- 
ſtrates (3) went unſuſpected by the enemy to meet him 
by ſea, as far as Pege, though he had no great confi- 
dence either in Antigonus or the Macedonians ; for he was 
. very 


Heſych, Demiourgoi among the tion of their affairs, and are the 
Dorians are thoſe magiſtrates who ſame with thoſe the Athenians call 
ar entruſted with the adminifira- Demarchoi, 
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very ſenſible that he had built his greatneſs upon their 
laſs, and that the firſt pretenſion he had to the manage. 
ment of affairs was founded upon the enmity between 
him and Aniigonus the elder. But perceiving the pre- 
{ent neceſſity of affairs, which thoſe who ſeem to com- 
mand are conſtrained to obey, he reſolved to put all to 
the venture. As ſoon as Antigonus was told that Aratuy 
was coming up to him, he ſaluted the reſt of the com- 
pany in the ordinary forms, but him he received at the 
very firſt with tran marks of reſpect, and finding him 
upon trial to be a good and prudent man, he admitted 
him to his moſt intimate friendſhip. For Aratus was 
not only qualified for the management of great affairs, 
but agreeable alſo in private converſation; and there- 
fore, though Antigonus was young, yet as ſoon as he 
obſerved the temper of the man to be proper for a 
Prince's friendſhip, he made more uſe of him than of 
any other, not only of the Acheans, but even of the 
Macedonians who were about him; and thus that event 
Lame to paſs which the Gods had foreſhown. For it is 

reported, that as Aratus was not long before offering 
facrifice, there were found in the liver of the victim two 
gall-bladders encloſed in the ſame caul ; whereupon the 
Joothfayer aſſured him that two perſons, who at preſent 
feemed to be irreconcilable, would ſoon be united in the 
ſtricteſt ties of friendſhip. Aratus at firſt deipiſed this 
prediction, placing no confidence in the prognoſticati- 
ons drawn from victims, and chuſing rather to make uſe 
of his reaſon. But ſome time after, when the war pro- 
ceeded ſucceſsfully, Antigonus made an entertainment at 
Corinib, to which a great number of gueſts were in- 
vited, and Aratus was placed next above him. Whilſt 

they were at table Anligonus called for a cloak to fling 
over him, andaſked Aratus if be did not ind it very cold, 
and he replying that the cold was extremely ſevere, Anii- 


| gonus 

(4) Phylarchus the hiſtorian Polybius, lib. 11. : 
highly exaggerates the death of (5) Plutarch ſeems here to give 
this tyrant, as if they had made into the prejudices of Phylarciu, 
him ſuffer the moſtcruel torments; who was a zealous defender of 
but this is very fully refuted by Ari/tomachys, He ought _ - 
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gonus pre ſſed him to come ſtill nearer, and. the ſervants 
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threw the cloak over the ſhoulders of both of them. 
Then Aratus remembering, the ſacrifice, fell a laughing, 
and told the King of the | prodigy, and the interpreta- 
tion that was put upon it. But this did not happen till 
after the time of which we are now ſpeaxking. 

As ſoon as they had both ſworn fidelity to each other 
at Pegæ, they marched againſt the enemy. There hap- 
pened many actions under the walls of Corintb, where 


Cleomenes had ſtrongly :fortified himſelf; and the Coriu- 


tbians defended themſelves with great courage and reſo- 


lution. In the mean time Ariſtotle the Argive, one of 


Aratus's friends, ſent privately to him, to let him know, 
that he would induce the city of Argos to revolt, if he 
would come thither in perſon with ſome ſoldiers. Aa- 
tus acquainted Antigonus with this, and taking . fifteen 
hundred men with him, ſailed immediately from the 


Nbmus to Epidaurus. But the Argives without waiting 
for his arrival, roſe on a ſudden, and falling upon Cleo- 


menes's ſoldiers, drove them into the citadel. Cleomenes 


having notice of this, and fearing leſt if the enemy 


ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of Argos, they might cut off 


his retreat homewards, quitted the citadel of Corinth 


that very night, and marched to the. aſſiſtance of his 


friends in Argos. He got thither before Aratus, and 


gained ſome advantage over the enemy ; but Aratus ap- 

pearing not long after, and the King approaching with 

his forces, he retreated to Mantinta. | 15 
Immediately upon this all the cities in Pelapannęſus 


declared for the Achzans; Antigonus ſeized on the citadel 
of Corinth; and Aratus being choſen General by the Ar- 


gives perſuaded them to preſent Antigonus with the eſtates 
of the late tyrants, and all the traitors. After they had 


put Ariſtomachus to the torture at Cenchrea (4) they threw 
him into the ſea; upon which (g) Aratus was highly 


. lamed 
have followed Polybius, who in the ſea; but that if he had ſuffer- 


his ſecond book makes it appear ed even more than what is com- 


that this Ari omachus did not only plained of by Phylarchus, all would 
deſerve a much feverer puniſh- not have been ſufficient to expiate 


ment than that of being caſt into the evil he was author of in the 


compaſs 
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Alcbæan community, 
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| blamed for ſuffering a perſon to die unjuſtly, who was 


not a bad man, who had 


had many tranſactions with 


him, and who at his perſuaſion had abdicated the ty. 
ranny, and prevailed upon his city to unite itſelf to the 


He was charged likewiſe with 


ſeveral other things; as that it was at his inſtigation 
that the Acbæans delivered up the city of Corinibeto Au- 
Zigonus with as little concern as if it had been an incon- 


ſiderable village; that after Antigonus had ſacked Orche- - 


menus they ſuffered him to put into it a garriſon of Ma- 
cedonians; that they made a decree that no letters nor 
embaſly ſhould be ſent to any other King, without the 
_ conſent of Antigonus; that they were forced to maintain 


the Macedonian garriſon ; 


that they made ſacrifices, 


feaſts, and games in honour of Antigonus, his citizens 
ſetting the firſt example, and receiving Antigonus into 


the city at the inſtigation 


of Aratus, who entertained 


him in his own houſe. All theſe miſcarriages they 
charged him with, not conſidering, that having once 
put the reins into Antigonus's hands, he was now hur- 


_ Tied along by the impetuoſity of the regal power, that 


he was maſter of nothing but his tongue, and that it 
was dangerous to uſe even that with freedom. For it 


was very plain, that Aratus was much diſpleaſed at ſeve- 


compaſs of one day, when Ara- 
tus having got ſecretly into Argos 
at the head of ſome few of his 
Acheans, expoſed his perſon to 
iminent danger, and fought 
bravely for the liberty of Arges, 
yet was forced to retire becauſe 
not one of the citizens appeared 
to aſſiſt him, ſo great and general 
was their dread of the tyrant. 
Ariftomachus laying hold on this. 
opportunity to ſatiate his cruelty, 
pretended that ſeveral of the 4r- 
gives were in confederacy with 

the 4chzans, and cauſed eighty of 
the moſt conſiderable men in the 
City to be murdered, after he had 
firit tortured them in the preſence 


ral 


of their neareſt relations. It is 
true he afterwards abdicated the 
tyranny at the perſuaſion of Aa- 
tus, upon which the Acbæans for- 
gave him all his paſt crimes, gave 


im a ſhare in the adminiſtration, - 


and even made him General of 
their forces. But the moment he 
ſaw a glimpſe of more favourable 
expectations from Cleomenes, he 
forgot this humanity of the Ache- 
ans, ſeparated himſelf and his 
country from the league in the 
time of their greateſt diſtreſs, and 
declared for their enemies; 

that when once they had taken 
him they might juſtly have car- 


ried him up and down throughout 


Pett- 


al of Antigonus's actions, eſpecially at that relating to 
the ſtatues. For Antigonus reſtored all thoſe of the ty- 
rants in Argos, which had been diſplaced by Aratus, 
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and on the contrary removed all the ſtatues of thoſe 


who had at any time ſurprized the citadel of Corinth, that 
of Aratus only excepted; nor could all Aratus's remon- 
ſtrances and entreaties divert him from that reſolution. 
Beſides, the uſage of the Mantineans by the Achzans 
ſeems not agreeable to the Grecian moderation and hu- 
manity; for having taken their city by the help of An- 
tizonus, they put to death the principal men amongſt 
them : and for the reſt, ſume of them they fold, others 
they ſent bound in. fetters into Macedonia, and made 
ſaves of their wives and children, A third part of the 
money thus raiſed was divided amongſt themſelves, and 
the other two thirds were diſtributed among the Mace- 
mans. But in this they only followed the common 
dictates of revenge; for however ſhocking it may ſeem 


for men to maſſacre in their rage thoſe of the ſame na- 
tion and kindred, yet in ſome urgent circumſtances (as 
Simonides ſays) the horror of it diſappears, and it be- 
comes pleaſant by the eaſe it gives to minds inflamed 


and exaſperated by reſentment (6). But as to what was 


afterwards done to that city, Aratus can never plead that 


IC 


Peloponneſus, and having in that ſoldiers. Some time after, the 


manner expoſed him to the whole Mantineans in a moſt deteſtable 


world, have condemned him to an perfidious manner murdered that 


open publick puniſhment. And very garriſon, which they had ſo 
yet this wretch ſuffered no other earneſtly begged of the Acbæant. 


puniſhment than to be drowned And yet when the A4cheans had 


in the ſea for ſomething he had retaken their city, they only ſuf- 


done at Cenchre. This is Ara- fered in the plunder of their 


s apology, and ' deſerved to goods, and the ſale of ſome of the 


have been taken notice of by inhabitants. What Plutarch ſays 
Plutarch. | concerning the death of the chief 
(6) For the Mantineans had be- men amongſt them is a falſity 


fore that ſent to the Achæans, vented by Phylarchus, who was 


and demanded a garriſon to pro- reſolved to blacken Aratus and 
tet them from the Lacedæmoni ans. the Achæan, at the expence of 
Upon this the Acheans, ſent them truth. But allowing all he ſays 
three hundred of their own citi- to be true, Polybius makes it ap- 
_ %ns, and two hundred foreign pear that there was nothing ſe- 


* " vetes 


* 
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it was either honourable or neceſſary ; for when the 4. 
gives had the city freely beſtowed on them by Antigonus, 


and reſolved to people it, he being then choſen the di- 
rector of that affair, and being General at that time, 


decreed, that it ſnould no more be called Mantinea, but 


Antigonea, which name it ſtill bears. Thus it ſeems 
that by his means the beautiful Mantin:a, as Homer calls 
it, became extinct, and that another city was erected in 
its place, bearing the name of him who had deſtroyed 
and expelled her inhabitants. | 


Some time after this, Cleomenes being overthrown in a 
great battle near Sellaſia, for ſook the city of Sparta and 


fled into Ægypt; and Antigonus having ſhown all man- 


ner of civility and kindneſs to Aratus retired into Mace. 


donia; and falling ſick there he declared Philip, who 
was yet very young, his ſucceſſor; and ſending him 
into Peloponneſus, he ordered him above all things to be 
guided by the advice of Aratus, and by his mediation 
to treat with the cities, and make himſelf. known to the 


Acbreans. Aratus received him with the greateſt ho- 


nour, and managed him with ſo much judgement that 


he ſent him back into Macedonia full of ſentiments of 


affection and reſpect to him, and in the moſt favourable 


diſpoſitions for the intereſt of Greece. e 


vere, or even cruel, which the 


the hands of Aratus and the Achæ- 
ans, and if they did not puſh 
their revenge to the utmoſt extre- 
mity it was owing to their mode- 


ration and humanity. 


(7) Polybrus in his fourth book 
tells us that after Cleomenes had 
been driven out of his kingdom, 


the Pelopgunefians, who were tired 


with the late wars, and imagined. 
the preſent tranquillity was to 


continue for ever, entirely ne- 
glected the uſe of arms, and all 


military occupations. 


(8) The Atolians had of a long 
time been enemies to peace, be- 
cauſe in times of peace they were 


: Aſter 


8 hic forced to maintain themſelves, 
Mantineans had not deſerved at 


whereas they had been uſed to 
live by rapine. Antigonus kept 


them in awe whilſt he lived, but 


after his death they deſpiſed the 
minority of Philip, and ſought a 
pretence to quarrel with the Pali 
pornefians. Polyb. lib. iv. _ 
(9) Polybius informs us that there 
were four charges brought againſt 
Aratus, The firit was his taking 


upon him the command before 
his time, and running headlong 


into an enterprize the event of 
which he could not from his pal 
experience expect to be ſucceſsful. 
The ſecond was his diſbawdi 
the Acbæans at an unſeaſonable 
time, when he ſaw the Ztoliars 
in 


wa Soo. 
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After the death of Antigonus (7) the Ælolians begun 
to deſpiſe the indolenee and inactivity of the Acbhæans: 
for being accuſtomed to be defended by foreigners, and 
to ſhelter themſelves under the Macedonian arms, they 
kd an idle life, and quite neglected all diſcipline. 
(8) This encouraged the Ætolians to aim at the domi 
gion of Peloponneſus. They entered into it in an hoſtile 
manner, and in their march plundered the territories of 
Pair and Dymo, after which they invaded Maſſene, and 
ravaged all the country. Arxatus being incenſed at this, 
and perceiving: that Timoxents who was General for the 
year acted dilatorily, and ſpun out the time becauſe his 
authority was near expiring, as he was to command for 
the enſuing year, anticipated his authority by five days, 
on purpoſe to march to the ſuccour of the Aſſſentarts. 
Having therefore muſtered the Achzans, whoſe bodies: 
were unexerciſed, and whoſe minds were relaxed and 
indiſpoſed for war, he was defeated near Caphyæ; and 
being accuſed of having acted on that occafion wit 
more heat'than prudence (9), he ran into the other-ex® 
teme, became timorous and inactive, ſremed-to'aban- 
don all hopes of ſucceſs, and overlooked the advantages 
given him (1) by the Ætoliaus, who rioted in Fan, 
have had reaſon to expect his 
heavy · armed ſoldiers would rem 
done him great ſervice. _ 


In anſwer to theſe accuſations, ; 


in the heart of Peloponneſus. The 
third was his engaging with too 
few troops, though he had it in 
his power to draw off without 


K 


any hazard into the neighbouring 
towns, where he might have raiſed . 
more forces and then have given 
tie enemy battle if he found it ex- 
pedient. The laſt, and indeed the 


teavieſt, was, that after he had re- 
ſolred upon fighting he acted with 
great raſhneſs ang imprudence. 
for he ſent his cavalry. and light 


amed men to attack the enemy's 
rear after their front had gained 
the hill. Whereas, he ought. to 
are encountered the front at firſt - 
plain, 
Were he would have had the 
ilrantage of them, and might 


nüt they were in the 


Aratus proved that the misfortunt 


ought not to be imputed to any ill 
conduct in him; adding, that if 
he had not acted in every circum- 

ſtance as became an experienced 
General he aſked pardon, and 
begged them to weigh his action 


not rigorouſly but with indulgence. 


This rendered the whole aſſembly 
favourable to him, and turned 
their reſentment againſt his accuſ- 
ers; ſo that they adhered to his 
counſel in all their future under - 
takings, „ 
(1) Polybins obſerves that ever 
after this he appeared more like a 
EO ſtateſman 
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with all manner of inſolence and licentiouſneſs, Where. 
fore. requeſting once more the aſſiſtance of the Macedb- 


nians, they engaged Philip in the affairs of Greece,. hop- ( 
ing that by reaſon of his confidence in Aratus, and the Ml © 
friendſhip, he had for him, they ſhould find him very 
tractable, and be able to manage him as they pleaſed. J 

But the King then firſt began to liſten to Apel, Ml * 
Megalzus, and ſome other courtiers, who endeavoured 


to ruin the credit Aratus had with him, and prevailed 

upon him to favour. the contrary faction, and procure t 
Eperatus to be choſen General by the Acbæans. But if 
this Eperatus falling into the loweſt degree of contempt, P 
and Aratus taking no farther care of affairs, every thing th 
was ill managed; upon which Philip finding his mi- 


ſtake, renewed his friendſhip with Aratus, and. reſigned i” 
himſelf wholly to his conduct ; and as in, the preſent A 


ſituation of affairs he ſeemed likely to advance in power | 
and reputation, he depended, upon him for the aug- 0 
mentation of both. Aratus hereby gave a proof to the f 
world that he was as capable of guiding a kingdom, as a 
a republick; for the actions of the King. ſeemed to re- ff | 

| | | = 3631+ | GEIVe 


the memory of his late loſs made perſons qualified to confer with 


him entirely abſtain from action; him on the preſent poſture of af. 0 
that he let the. tolians live at diſ- fairs. The 'Ephori ſent to bim Wi © 
cretion, and ſuffered them to re- ten of the principal men in Spar- en 
tire unmoleſted, though they made ra, who were introduced into the op 
their retreat through narrow paſſes, council, where when they hat Bl g. 
where the very found of a trum accuſed Adimas às the author of * 
pet was almoſt ſufficient to have all the diſorders that had hap- Wl b.. 
defeated them. pened, and made great proteſla- ns 
(2) The Lacedemonians being tions of their fidelity to Phily, -ug 
defirous to alter their form of go- they were ordered to retire. The 2 1 
vernment and reduce it to a de- council were divided in their opi- A 
mocracy, murdered Aaimas one of nion. Some of them, convinced 69 
their Epbori, and ſome others who of the diſaffection of the'Lacede- my 
were in the King's intereſt, The monians, and knowing that Adi. 1 f. 
Ephori ſent their ambafſadors to mas was ſlain only becauſe he ua 5 1 
Philip, who was juſt come out of in Phlip's intereſt, and that they 1 
Macedon, to juſtify the action. were inclined to enter into all. ny 
Theſe ambaſſadors met the King ance with the #tolians, © adviſed = 
near Mount Parthenium. Philip the King to make att example of a a 
ordered them to return to Lacede- them, and treat them'in the ſame . 
mon, and commanded the Ephori manner as Alexander had formerly LE 


tre 
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ceive a tincture from Aratus's temper and character; 
(2) and the moderation ſhowed by this young Prince 
to the Lacedæmonians, who had incurred his diſpleaſure, 
his courteous behaviour to the Cretans, by which in a 
few days he gained the whole iſland, and his glorious 
and ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Ætolians, pro- 
cured great reputation to him for following good 
advice, and to Arutus for giving it. This encreaſed 
the envy and jealouſy of the courtiers; who finding 
they could not prevail againſt him by their ſecret 
practices, began openly to abuſe and affront him in 


their debauches, with the greateſt impudence and ſcur- 


ility ; and once they threw ſtones at him as he was re- 
ring after ſupper to his tent. At this Philip being ex- 
tremely offended, immediately fined them twenty talents; 


and finding afterwards that they ſtill continued to per- 


plex and diforder his affairs, he put them to death; 
But being elated with the proſperous courſe of his af- 


fairs, many Vicious inclinations ſprung up and gained 
ſtrength in him continually ; and now breaking through 
all reſtraint, and throwing off the diſguiſe which con- 


| trary 
treated the Thebans, Others of were to reſent and puniſh it; that 
the council, among whom were as the Lacedemimians had done 


e moſt ancient, thought that the nothing openly in breach of that 


puniſhment was greater than the alliance, but had promiſed to ſub- 
crime deſerved, and that it would mit to any terms that ſhould be 
be ſufficient if the King chaſtiſed thought juſt and equitable, there 


the authors of the ſedition, by de- was no reaſon why he ſhould - 


piving them of their offices, and come to any violent reſolutions 
putting in their place ſonſe of his againſt them; that on the con- 
own friends. When it tame to trary it would look ſtrange that 
the King's turn to give his opini- when his father; after he had 
0n, he Fad, that he was not per- conquered them as enemies, dealt 
ſonally concerned in the offences very graciouſly with them; he who 


committed by the allies againſt was their ally ſhould for ſo flight - 


one another; and therefore it was a cauſe treat them with ſeverity. 
it for him only to ſpeak or write This anſwer is attributed by 
to them, and exhort them to re- Poiybius to Aratus; becauſe it is 
um to their duty, and let them not probable that a young 
know he had an eye upon their Prince, no more than ſeventeen 


behaviour ; that if any thing was years gf age, ſhould be able to 


done in prejudice of the alliance ſpeak of himſelf with ſo much 
n general, that being a common prudence and moderation. 
concern, the alliance in general "© I} 
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trary to nature he had hitherto worn, be gradually dif 
covered his innate wickedneſs, and appeared in his 
true character. In the firit place he injured Aratus the 
younger, by debauching his wife, with whom he main- 
tained a commerce for a long time undiſcovered, be. 
ing lodged in the ſame houſe with them, upon the in- 
| vitation of Aratus. After this he grew more untracta. 
.- ble and ſevere towards the ſeveral cities and commu- 
nities; and it was eaſily ſeen that he intended no longer 
to be directed by Aratus, to whom he ſhowed great 
coolneſs and indifference. The beginning of this alie- 
nation was owing to a miſunderſtanding in Meſſene, the 
inhabitants of which city quarrelling among themſelves, 
Aratus marched to put a ſtop to the ſedition ; but Phi- 
lip arriving there a day before him, inſtead of appeaſ- 
| ing the inhabitants endeavoured to irritate them till 
mamaoore againſt one another. On the one hand he aſked 
the magiſtrates if they were not enabled by law to keep 
the people in obedience; and on the other he aſked the 
«ringleaders of the ſedition if they wanted hands to help 
themſelves againſt their oppreſſors. Thus both parties 
being animated by him, the magiſtrates attempted to 
ſeize the heads of the faction, and they ſtirring up the 
people againſt the magiſtrates, ſlew them and many 
others with them, ſo that there were near two hundred 
killed in that ſedition. „ 


| 

55 5 
While Philip after having committed this inhuman 

action was continuing to exaſperate the Meſſenians ſtill : 

more againſt each other, Aratus arrived, From the 

very firſt he plainly ſhowed that he reſented this pro- ö 

ceeding of Pbilip, and ſuffered his ſon, without ſilencing J 
him, to reproach him with great acrimony, and in very 

| injurious language. This young man, it ſeems, was in love | 

with Philip; but upon this occaſion he told him among 

other things, That he no longer appeared beautiful to. hm i 

| after the commiſſion of ſuch an ation, but on the contra!) 

N the uglieſt of all men. To this Philip gave him, no an. 
ſwer, though he ease, was much provoked, and 
muttered often to himſelf whilſt the other was ſpeaking. 1 


© Hoyever, bs pretended to bear it with great ren i 
i _ 


* 
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and affecting to appear humane and polite he gave his 
hand to the elder Aratus, and leading him out of the 
theatre, carried him with him to Ibome, to ſacrifice 
there to Jupiter, and take a view of the place; for that 
poſt is as ſtrong as the citadel of Corinth, and with a 
good garriſon can command and annoy the neighbour- 
ing country, and is almoſt impregnable. Philip there- 
fore went up into this caſtle, and offered facrifice; and 
when the prieſt preſented him with the entrails of the 
ox he took them in both his hands, and ſhowed them 
to Demetrius of Pharie, and Aratus, aſking firſt one, 
and then the other what they judged by the tokens in the 
ſacrifice it was beſt for bim to do with the fort, whether 
to keep it for himſelf, or reſtore it to the Meſſenians, De- 
netrius ſmiling, anſwered him, Fou have in you the 
ſoul of a prieſt you will reſtore it, but if of a Prince you 
will bold the ox by both the Borns. By which he meant that 
Peloponneſus would be wholly at his mercy, if he added 
Ithome to the Acrocorintbas. Aratus ſtood ſilent a good 
while; but Philip entreating him to declare his opinion, 
he ſpoke thus: There are many and great hills in Crete, mam 
rocks in Bœotia and Phocis, and many impregnable places 
bath near the ſea, and in the mid-land in Acarnania, none 
of which have you taken by main force, but they all pay 
yu a voluntary obedience. It is for thieves to ſhelter them- 
ſelves on rocks and precipices; but the ſtrongeſt fort a King 
aan have is juſtice, honour, and humanity. Theſe qualities 
bave opened to you the Cretan ſea, theſe have made you ma- 
fer of Peloponneſus, and by the help of theſe, young as 
you are, you are become General of the one, and Sovereign 
of the other. While he was ſpeaking Philip returned 
the entrails to the prieſt, and taking Aratus by the 
hand, Come on then, ſaid he, let us go as we came; as 
If he thought himſelf overpowered by him, and forced 
by his arguments to abandon the town. Fe: 
From this time Aratus began to withdraw from court, 
and retired by degrees from Philip's company; for 
when he was preparing to march into Epirus, and de- 
lired Aratus to accompany him thither, he excuſed , 
himſelf and ſtayed at home, apprehending that he 
N 2 | ſhould 
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ſhould get nothing but diſcredit by Philip's actions. 
* But afterwards when he had ſhamefully loft his fleet in 
his war againſt the Romans, and miſcarried in all his 
deſigns, he returned into Peloponneſus, where he endea- 
voured firſt to win the Męſenians by his artifices, but 
his intentions being diſcovered, he had recourſe to 
open hoſtilities, and plundered and ravaged their coun- 
try; then Aratus became quite averſe to him, and ut- 
terly renounced his friendſhip. By this time too he 
knew of the diſhonour done to his ſon's bed, which, 
though it grieved him exceedingly, he concealed from 
his fon, becauſe he could only let him know he had 
been abuſed, but could not help him to the means of 
revenge; for ſtrange and unaccountable was the change 
made in Philip, who of a mild King, and a temperate 
youth, became a laſcivious man and a cruel tyrant, 
But this was not ſo much a real change in his nature az 
a diſcovery of his vicious inclinations, which fear had 
obliged him to keep concealed at firſt, and to which 
at laſt he gave full ſcope when he thought himſelf in a 
condition to indulge them ſecurely. For that his former 
regard for Aratus had a great mixture of fear and awe, 
appears evidently from what he did to him ar laſt. For 
being deſirous to put him to death, (not thinking him- 
ſelf free, much leſs a King or Tyrant, whilſt he was 
alive) and not daring to attempt it by open force, he 
commanded Taurion, an officer in his army, and one 
I of his familiar friends, to deſtroy him ſecretly. during 

| his abſence, and if poſſible to do it by poiſon. Taurim 
therefore contracted a friendſhip with Aratus, and gave 
him a doſe not of a quick and violent poiſon, but of 
ſuch an one as cauſes gentle heats and a flight cough, 
and fo by degrees waſtes and deſtroys the body. Aa- 
tus perceived what was done to him, but knowing that 
it was to no purpoſe to complain, he bore it patiently 
and in filence, as if it had been ſome common and uſual 
diſtemper. Only once whilſt a friend of his was with 
him in his chamber, he happening to ſpit ſome blood, 
and his friend obſerving and wondering at it, _ 1 

; -  Thih, 
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hſe, O Cephalon, are the rewards which the an. 
if a King beftows. | 
Thus he died in Ægium in his ſeventeeath General- 
ſip. The Acheans were very deſirous that he ſhould 
be buried there, with a funeral and monument ſuitable. 
to the glory of his actions; but the Sicyonians thinking 
it would be a diſhonour to them if he were interred any 
where but in their city, prevailed with the Achzans to 
grant them the diſpoſal of the body. But there being 
an ancient law forbidding any perſon to be buried within 
the walls of their city, which law had been conſtantly 
obſerved with a ſuperſtitious punctuality, they ſent to 
Depbi to conſult the prieſteſs of Apollo, _— returned 
them this oracle: | 


_ Thou, Sicyon, aff ft if *tis allow'd to raiſe 
A monument to great Aratus' praiſe, 

To grace with ſolemn obſequies his urn, 
For ſacred freedom giv'n the due return; 
Theſe honours who ungratefully denies 
Abhor'd be he in earth and feas and ſes. 


When this oracle was known, the whole body of 
the Acheans rejoyced much at it, but eſpecially the 
Syonians, who changing their mourning into publick 
joy, immediately removed the body from Ægium, and 
in a ſolemn proceſſion brought it into the city, with 
ſongs and dances, crowned with garlands, and dreſ- 


they made choice of the moſt conſpicuous place, inter- 
red him there, conſidering him as the founder and 
preſerver of their city. The place is to this day called 
Aratium ; and there they yearly offer two ſacrifices to 
him; the one on the day he delivered the city from ty- 
ranny, being the fifth day of the month Dælius, which 
the Athenians call Anthbefterion [February]; and this ſa- 
cnifice they call Soteria; the other is offered on his 
birth-day. The firſt of theſe uſed to be performed by 
the prieſt of Fupiter Sofer, the ſecond by the prieſt of 
Aratus, wearing a linen girdle, the colour of which is 
not a pure white but white mingled with purple. The 
Ng hymns 
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ſed in white garments. As ſoon as they were arrived 
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hymns were ſung to the harp by the ſingers belonging 
to the theatre; the proceſſion was led up by the maſter 
of the Gymna/ium, with the boys and young men; theſe 
were followed by the ſenate wearing garlands, and as 
many citizens as pleaſed to attend. Some traces of theſe 
ceremanies remain to this day ; but the greateſt part of 
them have through time, and other intervening acci- 
dents, been diſuſed. | 8 | 
SGauch, as hiſtory tells us, was the life and character 
of the elder Aratus. And as to the younger, Philip, 
who by nature was deteſtably wicked, and extrava- 
gantly inſolent and cruel, gave him poiſons, which, 
though they did not kill him directly, deprived him 
of his reaſon, and excited in him ſuch monſtrous and 
unnatural deſires, and prompted him to ſuch extrava- 
ant and abominable actions, as were not only in the 
Fioheſt degree ſhameful, but abſolutely deſtructive ; ſo 
that though he was young, and in the flower of his 
age, his death could not be looked upon as a misfor- 
tune, but rather as a deliyerance from his miſery, But 
Philip paid dearly, all the reſt of his life, for theſe vio- 
lations of friendſhip and hoſpitality ; for being over- 
come by the Romans he ſubmitted to their mercy. By 
them he was deprived of moſt of his dominions, and 
_ obliged to ſurrender all his ſhips but five, to pay a fine 
of a thouſand talents, and to give up his ſon for an 
hoſtage. Out of pure compaſſion they left to him 
Macedonia and its dependences ; where continually put- 
ing to death the nobleſt of his ſubjects, and the neareſt 
relations he had, he filled the whole kingdom with 
horror and deteſtatign of him. The only comfort left 
him among ſo many diſaſters was a ſon, remarkable 
for his virtue ; but him he put to death from envy of 
the great honours he received from the Remans, and 
left his kingdom to his other ſon Perſeus, who, as ſome 
ſay, was not legitimate, but born of a ſemſtreſs called 
Grathanium. This was he whom Paulus Æmilius led it 
triumph, and in whom ended the royal race of Antige- 
uus. But the poſterity of Aratus continues ſtill in our 
days at Sichen and Pellene. 
| | |  GALB 4 


G „„ 
Phicrates, General of the Athenians, ſuppoſed that 
a ſoldier of fortune ought to be covetous and ſen- 
ſual, that he may engage in bold adventures, in 
order to obtain the means of gratifying his appetites 
but it is the moſt common opinion, that the body of 
an army, as well as the natural body (though ever 
ſo ſtrong) ſhould make no efforts apart, but move only 
by the direction of the head. Wherefore they tell us, 
that Paulus Æmilius, when he took upon him the com- 
mand of the army in Macedonia, finding the ſoldiers 
talkative, and inige 
all commanders, gave orders that they ſhould have 


xrtinently buſy, as though they were 
only 


(1) Some conjecture that this and the following life were not - 
ten by Plutarch. e | 
| = N 4 I.) This 
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not kept under: prope 
fore Nemades, after t 


ter his eye was out. (2) But the Roman empire fell 
into all the Wed convulfive motions of the Titans, fk 
as they are repreſented-to us by the poets; being broken 
in pieces by rebellion, and turning her arms into her 
own .bowels,. not ſo much by the ambition of the em- 
perors, as the covetouſneſs and extravagancy of the 
ſoldiers, which made them thruſt out one after another 
for their own advantage. „ 
Dionyſius the tyrant of Sicily, ſpeaking of Alexander 
Phereus, who was murdered after he had reigned in 
Theſſaly for the ſpace of ten months only, called him 
in deriſion of his ſudden change, the tyrant of a tra- 
gedy. But the palace af the Cæſars in Rome had no 
leſs than four emperors in a ſhorter ſpace, one making 
his Exit and another entring, as if they had indeed been 
actors on a theatre. It is true that the Romans, amidſt all 
their ſufferings, had at leaſt this conſolation, that they 
wanted no other vengeance upon the authors of their 
miſeries than what they executed upon one another, 
and that he fell the firſt, as he well deſerved, who firſt 
EDS DE OO TOO 
(2) This is a lively image, and the ſtate of the Roman empire at 
exatt to the purpoſe. Tacitus in that time, and of the extrava- 
the firl book of his hiſtory gives gant commotions with which it 


us an admirable deſcription of was agitated. 9 
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ſeduced the ſoldiers, encouraged them by his promiſes 
to hope for great advantages from a change, and diſ- 
graced an action ſo glorious in itſelf, as was the revolt 
againſt Nero, and debaſed it into treaſon by rendering it 
mercenary. For Mympbidius Sabinus, who, as we have 
obſerved before (3), was joined in commiſſion with 
Tigillinys, as Captain of the pratorian cohorts, obſerv- 


ing the affairs af Nero to be in a deſperate condition, 


and that Nero himſelf was upon the point of flying 
into Ægypt, perſuaded the army to declare Galba Em- 
peror, as if Nero had already abdicated, and promiſed 
eyery ſoldier of the prætorian cohorts ſeven thouſand five 
hundred drachmas, and to every ſoldier of the armies 
that lay quartered up and down in the provinces twelve 
hundred and fifty; which amounted to a ſum ſo im- 


menſe, that it would have been impoſſible to have 


raiſed it, without oppreſſing the people infinitely more 
than even Nero had done. This preſently deſtroyed 


Nero, and ſoon after Galba too. They murdered the 


firſt, in expectation of the promiſed. ſum; and not 
long after the other, becauſe he did not make good 
what had been promiſed to them. Thus whilſt they 
were in ſearch after a man who would give them as 
much as they had been made to expect, they con- 


ſumed and deſtroyed themſelves by their rebellions 


and treaſons without obtaining what they hoped for. 
But to relate in order every particular incident is the 


| buſineſs of a perſon who is writing a complete hiſtory ; 


it is however incumbent upon me to lay before the 
reader ſome of the moſt remarkable circumſtances that 
occur in the lives of the Cæſars. 

It is confeſſed by all that Sulpitius Galba was the 
richeſt private man that ever roſe to the imperial dig- 
nity. And though he was of very noble extraction, 
being deſcended from the family of the Servii, yet he 


valued himſelf much more upon his relation to Quintus 


Catulus 


| (3) We find no mention of it the life of Nero, which was writ- 
in any of his writings that re- ten by Plutarch, and is now 
man, Without doubt it was in lolt. | 


4) Theſe 
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Catulus Capitolinus, who was the firſt man in his time 
for virtue and reputation, though he voluntarily re- 
ſigned to others the firſt rank in power and authority, 
Galba was ſomewhat related to Livia the wife of . 
gulſtus, by whole intereſt he was preferred from the office 
he held in the palace tothe dignity of Conſul. Tr is faid 
of him that he honourably diſcharged his command in 
Germany, and being made Proconſul of Libya, he dif. 
tinguiſhed himſelf even. among thoſe” who had gained 
the greateſt reputation in that province. But his nar- 
row parſimonious way of living, and his averſion to all 
ſuperfluity and exceſs, was cenſured as avarice when he 
became Emperor, and the pride he took in his temper- 
ance and ceconomy was then eſteemed unſeaſonable. 
He was entruſted by Nero with the government of 
Spain, before that Prince had learned to ſtand in fearof 
thoſe citizens who had the greateſt power and authority. 
And as Galba appeared naturally to be of a mild tem- 
per, it was expected from his age that he would diſ- 
tinguiſh himſelf no leſs by his judgment and prudence. 
The Emperor's officers (4), a moſt pernicious ſet of 
men, oppreſſed the provinces with the utmoſt cruelty. 
It was not in Galba's power to relieve them; but he 
gave them manifeſt tokens of his tender concern for 
their ſufferings, which was ſome ſort of conſolation to 
them, even when they were condemned, and ſold for 
flaves. At that time there were ſome ſatirical ſongs 
made againſt Nero, which were diſperſed about and 
ſung every where; but Galba took no care to ſuppreſs 
them, or proſecute the authors and promoters of them, 
which thoſe officers did with great ſeverity. This made 
him ſtill more beloved by the natives, with ſome of 
whom he had contracted a friendſhip and familiarity 
during the time of his government among them, which 
held for eight years, till Junius Vindex, who commanded 
in Gaul, revolted againſt Nero. We are told that be- 
fore the deſign openly appeared, Yindex communicated 


it to Galla, who neither countenanced nor diſcovered it, 


| (4) Theſe were called Proczratores Principis, officers ſent by oe 
| empe⸗ 
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38 ſeveral of the governors in the other provinces did, 
who immediately ſent to Nero the letters they had re- 
ceived from YVindex, and thus to the utmoſt of their 
power ruined the whole undertaking; and as they 
themſelves were afterwards accomplices in it, they were 
forced to confeſs that they had betrayed themſelves as 
well as Vindex. But when Yindex had openly declared 
war againſt Nero he wrote once more to Galba, and ex- 
horted him to take the government upon bim, and place him- 
ſelf at the head of the Gauls, who wanted a leader, and 
were already a body of a hundred thouſand armed men, and 
were able to raiſe a greater force upon occaſion. Galba called 
à council of his friends, to adviſe with them upon this 
propoſal. Some of them were of opinion that he ought 
to wait, and ſee how Rome ſtood inclined towards a 
change. But Titus Vinius, Captain of one of the præto- 
rian cohorts, ſtood up, and ſaid, What room is there 
here for deliberation? To queſtion whether we ſhall re- 
main faithful to Nero, is to rebel againſt him. Since be 
therefore is now to be conſidered as an enemy, you muſs either 
embrace the propoſition of Vindex, or elſe accuſe him imme- 
diately, and march to ſuppreſs him, becauſe he had rather 
have Galba for Emperor of the Romans, than Nero for 
their tyrant. Upon this Galba by an edict appointed a 
certain day for enfranchiſing all choſe who requeſted it. 
The rumour of this publication ſoon brought together a 
great croud of men ſtrongly inclined to revolt; and he 
could ſcarce mount the tribunal before he was with an 
univerſal acclamation ſaluted Emperor. He refuſed to 
take the title upon him at firſt; but after he had bit- 
terly inveighed againſt Nero, and particularly lamented 
the loſs of the moſt conſiderable of thoſe who had been 
deſtroyed by him, he declared that he devoted himſelf to 
the ſervice. of his country, not as Cæſar, or Emperor, but 
only as Lieutenant to the ſenate and people. | 8 
That Yindex acted wiſely in inviting Galba to the em- 
pire, the behaviour of Nero himſelf was an evidence; 
for though he ſeemed to deſpiſe him, and to be in no 
| = -” degree 
Emperors into the ſeveral provinces to collect the tribute. | 
"EE (5) He 
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degree apprehenſive of the Gauls, yet when he heard of 
Galba's motions, of which he happened to receive intel. 
ligence juſt as he had bathed, and was ſat down to ſup- 
per, he in great fury overturned the table. But as ſoon 
as the ſenate had declared Galba an enemy to the ſtate, 
he grew witty upon the ſubject, and with an air of con- 
fidence ſaid to his friends, This is what I wanted. I 
have been long at a loſs for a pretence ta raiſe money, and 
now I have it. 1 ſhall have no ſooner conquered the Gauls, 
but all their wealth will be mine; in the mean time I will 
take poſſeſſion of Galba's eſtate, ſince he is a declared enemy, 
and diſpoſe of it as I think fit, Accordingly he com- 
manded it to be fold. When Galba was informed of 
this he likewiſe expoſed to ſale Nero's eſtate in Spain, 
and found a greater number of buyers. eo, 
The number of thoſe who revolted from Nero con- 
tinually increaſed, . and all declared for Galba, except 
Clodius Macer, who commanded in Africa,” and Virginius 
Rufus General of the army in Germany, who acted ſepa- 
rately, and with different views. Clodius, who was con- 
ſcious of many enormities, and knew himſelf guilty, of 
rapine and murder, to which his unbounded avarice 
and cruelty had prompted him, knew not what mea- 
ſures to take ; wherefore in that uncertainty he neither 
would accept, nor reject the imperial title: and Yirgi- 
nius, who had under his command ſome of the beſt le- 
gions in the empire, and had been often preſſed by them 
to take upon him the title of Emperor, declared, that 
he wou'd not only refuſe it himſelf, but ſuffer no one 
elſe to aſſume it, who was not elected to it by the ſe- 
nate. | 
Theſe things at firſt exceedingly perplexed Galla; 
but after the two armies of Virginius and Vindex had 
forced their chiefs, like two charioteers who have no 
longer the reins at their command, to come to a * 
| | | an 


() He was of a prætorian fa- and ſerved honourably, He was 
mily, and paſſed through all the afterwards made Governor of 
offices without blemiſh. Upon Gallia Narbonenſis, in which pro- 
the expiration of his prætorſnip vince he behaved with great jul- 


be was made Tribune ofa legion, tice and integrity. But at lat 
| | becoming 
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and Vindex after the loſs of twenty thouſand Gauls, who 
were killed upon the ſpot, had laid violent hands on 
himſelf, it was reported that the victorious army impor- 
tuned Virginius to accept of the empire, threatening in 
caſe of a refuſal to return to Nero. Galba, being terri- 
bly alarmed at this report, wrote to him, exhorting him 
to join with him for the preſervation of the empire, and 
the liberty of the Romans. At the ſame time he retired 


with his friends to a city in Spain called Colonia, where 


he reſided for ſome time, rather repenting of what he 
had already done, and deſiring a life of eaſe and privacy, 
to which he had been accuſtomed, than conſidering 
what was fit to be done for the future. It was now the 
ſummer ſeaſon, when one day one of his freedmen, 
named Icelus, arrived in ſeven days from Rome at Colo- 
nia; and learning at his arrival where Galba was re- 
poling himſelf, he went up to the room, opened the 
door, and entering in ſpite of the attendants,” who 


would have oppoſed him, he told Galba, that ſome time 


before, though Nero was then living, yet as he did not ap- 
pear, firſt the army, and after them the ſenate and the peo- 
ple, had declared him Emperor, and that ſaon after the news 
was current of the tyrant's death. He added, that be 
would not truſt to common report, but went himſelf to be a 
witneſs of it, and when he had ſeen bis dead body extended on 
the ground, he haſtened away to bring him an account of it. 
Galba was extremely revived at this intelligence. At 
the ſame time his door was crouded with a number of 
people, who were greatly encouraged by the account he 
gave them, though the expedition uſed by the meſſenger 
leemed almoſt incredible. But two days after Titus Vi- 
mus arrived with ſeveral others from the camp, and gave 
him a particular account of the proceedings of the ſe- 
nate, For this good news, (g) Titus was advanced to 
a very honourable employment; his freedman was al- 
lowed the privilege of wearing the gold ring, was named 
| N | | Ma- 

becoming a favourite of Galha, hatred and contempt of the peo- 
and one of his firſt miniſters, he ple. He was ſlain immediately 


made an ill uſe of his authority, after Ga/bda, Tacit, Hiſt, lib. 1. 
and expoſed his maſter to the "PE | 
| (6) Ners 
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| To ingratiate himſelf with the people he ſuffered them 
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Marcianus, inſtead of Telus, and had more credit and | 


authority with Galba than any of his freedmen. 
In the mean time Nymphidius Sabinus uſurped all the 
authority at Rome, not leiſurely and by degrees, but 


a, looking on Galba as an infirm man, 


who by reaſon of his great age (for he was ſeventy-three 


years old) was unable to ſupport a journey to Rome, 
though he were carried in a litter. Beſides, the ſoldiers 


who were there had long been well- affected to him, and 
now eſpecially they were at his back, Jooking on him 
as their benefactor, by reaſon of the immenſe ſums he 
had given them, whilſt they conſidered Galba only as 


their debtor. In the firſt place, he commanded Tigel- 
linus, who was joined in command with him, to lay 


down his office. After this he made ſeveral magnificent 
entertainments for thoſe who had been Conſuls, or had 
commanded in the army, who were all invited in the 
name of Galba. At the ſame time he inſtructed many 
of the ſoldiers to ſay that a petition ſhould be ſent to 
Galba to appoint Nymphidias perpetual and ſole com- 
mander. But the reſpect that the ſenate paid him, 
ſtyling him their benefactor, attending daily at his 
gates, and giving him the compliment 'of confirming 
their acts, raiſed him to a greater degree of arrogance, 
ſo that in a ſhort time he was not only envied, but even 
dreaded by thoſe who were moſt attached to him. 
Once when the Conſuls had made uſe of the ſtate-meſ- 


ſengers to convey the decrees of the ſenate to the Em- 
peror, and had ſealed the diſpatches with their own ſig- 


nets, upon ſight of which the magiſtrates in the ſeveral 
towns through which they were to paſs were obliged to 
furniſh them with carriages at every different ſtage for 
the greater expedition, he highly reſented it becauſe his 
ſeal was not made uſe of, and none of his ſoldiers em- 
ployed in the ſervice. Nay, it is ſaid, that he once 
thought of puniſhing the Conſuls for that affront, but 
upon their apology and ſubmiſſion he was appealed. 


to 


(6) Nero called him Sabina. 5 
(7) This | 
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to put to death in the cruelleſt manner as many of Nero's 

arty as fell into their hands. Among others, they 
faltened Spicillius a gladiator under Nero's ſtatues which 
they dragged along the ſtreets, and cruſhed him to 
pieces in the Forum. They laid a celebrated informer 
named Aponius flat on the ground, and drove carts 
loaded with ſtones over him. Many others they ſeized, 
and tore in pieces, among whom were ſeveral who were 
innocent. Inſomuch that Mauriſcus, who was deſervedly 
eſteemed one of the beſt men in the city, declared in the 
ſenate, that be was afraid they ſhould ſaon have cauſe to 
iſh for Nero. | 


Thus Nymphidins advancing every day nearer to the 


completion of his hopes, ſuffered it to be reported that 
he was the ſon of Caius Cz/ar, who ſucceeded Tiberius. 
For that Prince in his youth had ſome correſpondence 
with the mother of Nymphidius, a woman beautiful 


enough, the daughter of Callitus, Cæſar's freedman, by 


a ſempſtreſs. But it is evident that Cæſar's commerce 
with his mother was later than the birth of Mympbidius; 


it is more likely that he was the ſon of a gladiator 


named Martianus, with whom his mother Nymphidia was 
enamoured on account of his great reputation; and the 
reſemblance there was between him and that gladiator 

is a ſtrong proof of that conjecture. However he ac- 
knowledged that he was the ſon of Nymphidia; and va- 
luing himſelf as the only author of Nero's death, he did 
not think he was ſufficiently rewarded by the honours | 
and wealth he enjoyed, nor even by having Sporus for 
his bedfellow, the favourite of Nero, whom he took 
from the funeral pile whilſt his maſter's corpſe was 
burning, treated as his wife, and called Poppæa (6), 
but he aſpired to the empire alſo, and at Rome was 


alliſted in carrying on his deſign by his friends, by 


certain women, and by ſome perſons of ſenatorial _ 
dignity whom he had privately won over to his in- 
tereſt. He likewiſe ſent one of his friends named Gel- 
lanus into Spain to be a ſpy upon Gala, and ſend him 
an account of affairs there. 1 | 
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But every thing ſucceeded to Galbd's wiſh after ths 
death of Nero; only Virginius Rufus remaining undeter- 
mined gave him ſome uneaſineſs. He was afraid left 
being at the head of ſo powerful an army, having it: 
quired great honour by the defeat of Vindex, and hay- 
ing added to his command the province of Gaul which 
was ſo conſiderable a part of the Roman empire, and 
was then fluctuating, and ripe for a revolt, he might 
give car to thoſe who invited him to the empire. For 
no man had a greater name and reputation than Virgi- 

nius, no man had had a greater ſhare in thoſe revolu- 
tions, or contributed ſo much to deliver the Romans 
from a cruel tyranny, and at the ſame time preſerve 
them from a Gallick war. But he continuing firm to 
his firſt reſolutions, reſerved to the ſenate the power of 
electing an Emperor; and even after there was a cer. 
tainty in the army of the death of Nero, though the 
ſoldiers crouded about him, and preſſed him to aſſume 
the title, though one of the tribunes came into his tent 
with his ſword drawn, requiring him to receive that, 
or the empire, he till perſiſted in a denial. 

But as ſoon as Fabius Valens, who commanded one of 
the legions, had taken the oath of fidelity fo Galba, and 
they had received letters from Rome containing an ac- 
count of the reſolutions of the ſenate, he prevailed oft 
the army, though with great difficulty, to acknowledge 
Galla for Emperor. And Galba having ſoon after ſent 
. Flaccus Hordeonius to ſucceed him in the command, he 
received him and reſigned the army to him. He then 
went to meet Galba, and attended on him in his journey 
to Rome, without receiving from him the leaſt mark 
either of reſpe& or reſentment. Galba did not ſhow 
him any marks of reſentment, becauſe he had a great 
eſteem for him ; nor on the contrary did he pay him 
any honour, becauſe he was diverted from it by his 
friends, eſpecially by Titus Vinius, who was jealous of 

him, and endeavoured to put a ſtop to his 1 * 


(7) This action, exceedingly was ſtill aggravated by the place 
inſolent and ſhameful in itſelf, where it was committed, * 
4 | | 
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And in this he was more his friend than he intended, 
and contributed to that happineſs, which he thought he 
vas oppoling. For by keeping him out of the way of 
preferment, he preſerved him from all the contentions 
and calamities in which the other officers of the army 
were afterwards involved, and ſecured to him a quiet 
life, and a peaceful old age. | 3 | 
The ambaſſadors ſent to Galba from the ſenate: met 
him near Narbo, a city in Gaul, where they paid their 
compliments to him, arid beſought him to make what 
haſte he could to ſhow himſelf ta, the people, who impa- 
tiently longed for his preſence. Galba received them 
yery graciouſly, diſcourſed to them with great open- 
neſs and familiarity, and invited them to an entertain- 
ment; where though Mympbidius had ſent him a great 
deal of rich furniture, which belonged to Vero, he ne- 
ver uſed any of it, but contented himſelf with his own, 
wherein he appeared truly great, and ſhowed that he 
had a mind ſuperior to all thoſe vanities. But Titus Vi- 
nus ſoon made him believe that this magnanimity, 
modeſty, and ſimplicity, betrayed an ambition of popu- 
larity beneath his grandeur and dignity, and perſuaded 
him to make uſe of Nero's riches, without denying him- 
ſelf any thing that might ferve to make his entertain- 
ments appear truly royal and magnificent; fo that the 
old man ſoon made it evident that he was entirely go+ 
verned by Vinius. — . 
Vinius was the moſt covetous of all men, and very 
much addicted to women. For when he was but young, 
and was making his firſt campaign under Calvuiſius Sa- 
linus, he one night brought into the camp diſguiſed in 
2 ſoldier's habit his General's own wife, a very lewd 
woman, and lay with her in that part of the camp 
vhich the Romans call Principia (7). For this action he 
vas impriſoned by Caius Ceſar, but was fortunately de- 
lvered by his death. Being one night invited to ſup- 
per by the Emperor Claudius, he ſtole a filver cup; 
. N when 


that part of the camp was held kept, and chere li 5 
ered. Tim the enſigns were 3 of their Gods. 
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ſerved to be laughed at, rather than puniſhed. But the 


and that he could find no opportunity to get near the 


under the greateſt perplexity and ſummoning all the 


d uit bout giving them time gradually to eſtabliſh themſelves, 


lſurped by Tigellinus, to ſend ambaſſadors to the Emperor, 
in the name of the whole army, and remonſtrate to him that 


they thought it ſtrange and abſurd to preſcribe rules to 
an Emperor of his age and experience, as if he had 


who of his friends were to be truſted, and who to be dit 
carded, he changed his meaſures. He wrote to Galla, 


may wer mutinying z and at others, that the troops in 


Th LIFE of _ 


when the Emperor came to be informed of it, he ſent 
to invite him to ſupper the next day, and commanded 
the officers who waited at the table to ſerve Vinius in 
nothing but earthen ware; .ſhowing by this mild 
and pleaſant reproof that he thought the fact de- 


robberies he committed afterwards, when he governed 
Galla as he pleaſed, were the real cauſe of many tragical 
events, and afforded a pretence for more. For when 
Nymphidius was informed by Gellianus, upon his return 
out of Spain, whither he had ſent him as a ſpy upon 
Galba, that Cornelius Laco was declared Captain of the 
tætorian band, and Vinius was chief favourite at court, 


Emperor, and difcourſe with him in private, being 
continually watched and ſuſpected, he found himſelf 


officers of the prætorian cohorts, he told them bat 
Galba of himſelf was an honeſt harmleſs old man, but that 
he did not make uſe of bis own reaſon, but ſuffered himſelf 
10 be guided by Vinius and Laco, who made an ill uſe of 
the power they had over him; that they ought therefore, 


and acquire the ſame power and authority which had been 


if he only removed thoſe two from his ſervice, bis preſence 
would be much more acceptable to the Romans, than if he 
continued them near his perſon. But when he ſaw the offi- 
cers did not reliſh the motion, but that on the contrary 


been a boy newly advanced to power, and to tell him 


to terrify him, telling him ſometimes that the city was 
in a very unſettled condition and that there was danger 
of a revolt; at others, that Ciodius Macer detained the 
corn-ſhips in Africa; ſometimes that the armies in GA. 
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zy ia and Judæa were in the ſame diſpoſition. But when 
he found that Galba llighted this intelligence, and gave 
no credit to what he had written, he reſolved to be be- 
forehand with him, and ſeize the imperial dignity to 
himſelf, contrary to all the remonſtrances that were 
made him by Clodius Celſus of Antioch, a man of good: 
underſtanding, and his intimate friend, who continually 
repreſented to him that there was not one family in 
Rome, who would ever be brought to give Nymphidius 


the title of Cæſar. Notwithſtanding this, moſt people de- 


ſpiſed and derided Galba, and among the reſt Mitbridates 
of Pontus, who making himſelf merry with his withered! 
face and bald head, ſaid, At preſent whilſt he is at ſome: 
dance the Romans entertain mighty expettations of bim, 
bat the moment he arrives, and they caſt their eyes upon him, 
they will oꝛwon it a ſcandal and diſgrace to the preſent age ibat 
ver he was named Cæſar. : e | 

At laſt it was reſolved to convey Nymphidius by night 
into the camp, and there proclaim him Emperor. But 
Antonius Honoratus, the firſt of the tribunes, aſſembling; 


in the evening the ſoldiers under his command, con- 


demned himſelf, and condemned them, for having in 
ſo ſhort a time changed fo often, not from any dictates 
of reaſon, or a regard to what was beſt, but becauſe: 
they were agitated by ſome evil genius, which hurried 
them on from one treaſon to another; he told them that 
indeed there was ſome pretence for What they had done 
wainft Nero, who, had provoked them to it by his 
cruelty and tyranny ; But now, ſaid he, what is it 
prompts you to abandon and betray Galba? Can you re- 
praach him with the murder of his wife and mother ? Did 
bt ever diſgrace the imperial dignity by expoſing himſelf as 
en aFor on the ſtage ?' Yet notwithſtanding all the provocati- 
ms be bad given us, we thought it not fit to abandon bim 
lil we were perſuaded by Nymphidius that he had abandoned 
« frft, and was fled into Agypt. Mu Galba then fall 
8 Victim to appeaſe the ghoſt of Nero? Muſt we remove one 
ff Livia's family, as we - have already cut off the ſon of 
Agrippina, on purpoſe to make way for the ſon F Nym- 
Pudia ? Shall wwe not rather puniſh him for his crimes, - 
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thus ſhow ourſelves the avengers of Nero, and the faitlfat.. 


ſoldiers of Galba? os | : 
This diſcourſe of the Tribune brought all that heard 


him over to his ſentiments, ſo that t ey immediately 
went to their companions, and exhorting them to main- 
tain inviolable the oath they had taken to the Emperor, 


perſuaded a great number to join with them. At the 


ſame time Nymphidius hearing a loud ſhout, and either 
imagining, as ſome conceive, that he was then called 
upon to be proclaimed Emperor, or elſe being will- 


ing toprevent an inſurrection, and fix thoſe who might 


ſtill be wavering, haſtened thither attended by a great 


number of lights, and holding a ſpeech in his hand 


compoſed by Cingonius Varro, which he had got by heart 
in order to pronounce it to the army. But when he 
found the gates of the camp ſhut againſt him, and ob- 


ſerved the walls manned with armed ſoldiers, he began, 


to be afraid; however advancing nearer, he -aſked 
them, What-they were about, and by whoſe direction they 
were thus in arms? They anſwered one and all, /e 
acknowledge no other perſon for Emperor but Galba. He 
retending to be of the ſame ſentiment commended 
them for their fidelity, and commanded thoſe who ac- 
companied him to follow his example. 
They who were poſted at the gates admitted him and 
ſome few of his followers into the camp, where imme- 
diately a dart was thrown at him, which Septimius, who 
was marching before him, received pn his ſhield, But 
when ſeveral others began to attack him with their. 


drawn ſwords he betook himſelf to flight, and was fol- 


lowed into a ſoldier's hut, where they murdered him. 
His body was dragged into the middle of the camp, 
where they railed it round, and expoſed it to publick 
view the next morning. „„ „„ 
Nymphidius being in this manner removed, Galba, as 
ſoon as he was informed of it, commanded all his ac- 
complices, who had not prevented him by killing them- 
ſelves, to be put to death. Among thoſe, was Cingo. 
uius Varro, who had compoſed his ſpeech for him, and 
Mithridates of Pontus. But this proceeding ſeemed N 
+ 5 | 
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be arbitrary and illegal, and though they deſerved their 
puniſhment, yet was it by no means popular, to put 
to death men of their rank without a trial. Every one 
expected another method of government, being deceived, 
as it is uſual, by the firſt plauſible pretences; but that 
which concerned them more than all the reſt was the 
death of Petronius Turpilianus, a perſon of Conſular dig- 
nity, who had been faithful to Nero. Indeed there 
was ſome pretence 'for the death of Macro, who was 
ſlain in Africa by Trebonianus, and for that of Fon- 
teius Capito, who fell by the hands of Valens in Germany, 
becauſe they were in arms, at the head of legions, and 
might for that reaſon be dangerous. But a man in Tur- 
pillanus's circumſtances, broken with age, naked and 
defenceleſs, might ſurely have expected to have been 
heard by a Prince who reſolved to obſerve that modera- 
tion in his actions, which he had promiſed in his 
ſpeeches. Theſe things brought a great reproach upon 
Galba, | 5 5 | Por 
When he was come within five and twenty furlongs 
of the city he was accoſted by a diſorderly rabble of ſea- 
men, who beſet him in his paſſage. Theſe men had 
deen enrolled in the army by Nero, and formed into a 
legion. And now they addreſſed themſelves to Galba, 
requiring to have their eſtabliſhment confirmed, ſtop- 
ing up the way from all others who came to wait upon 
the Emperor, not ſuffering them to approach his per- 
ſon, to ſee him or ſpeak with him, and in a clamorous 
manner inſiſted upon having colours and legionary quar- 
ters aſſigned to them. , Galba put them off to another 
time, which they taking for a denial grew enraged and 
mutinous, and ſome of them drew their ſwords, upon 
which Galba commanded the horſe to attack them. 
They made no reſiſtance, but were routed at the firſt 
onſet, and many of them were killed in their* flight. 
This could not but be looked upon as an ill omen for 
Galba, who thus made his entrance into the city through 
lo much blood and ſlaughter. And if he was before 
contemned for his age and infirmities by ſome, he was 
now looked upon by all with fear and horror, 
„ | Being 
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Being deſirous to reform the extravagance in dong; 
tions that prevailed during the reign of Nero, he ran 
into the other extreme, and fell ſhort even of propriety . 
and decency, When Canus an excellent muſician. had 
entertained him once all ſupper-time with his flute, and 
he could not but highly commend the excellence of 
the performance, he {ent for his purſe, and gave him a 
few pieces of gold (8), telling him that he made him 
that preſent out of his own money; and not out of that 
of the publick. He cauſed a ſtrict enquiry. to be made 

into all the money Nero had laviſhly beſtowed upon 
players and wreſtlers, and reſumed it, ſuffering them 
to enjoy only a tenth. But as they were a diſſolute ſet 
of people, living only from day to day, moſt of them 
had ſpent all their money, ſo that he was no great 
gainer by that reſumption z wherefore he extended his 
enquiry even to thoſe who had trafficked with them, 
and bought or received any thing from them, and 
forced them to refund. And as this was an affair 
without bounds, . and many were affected by it, it 
brought great diſgrace upon the Emperor, and uni- 
verſal hatred and reſentment upon Vinius. For it was 
evident that he made the Emperor ſordid and avarici- 
ous to others, that he might gratify his own inſatiable 
avarice by getting every thing into his hands, and put- 
ing it up to ſale. In ſhort, according - to Hęſi au Lan 
cept, 


From the full caſt with freedom quench your thi, 
M ben little's left drink freely as at firſt, 


Vinius being ſenſible that the Emperor was old and 
feeble, determined to make the utmoſt ad vantage of 
his fortune, which he beheld 1 in the ſame inſtant both 
riſing and falling. 

But the aged Emperor was very much injured by Vi 
nius, who managed very unfaithfully the affairs com- 
mitted to 285 and either condemned or defeated _ 

544 


(3) S netonius in his account of Cano « autem Choraulæ mire placenti, 
this piece of hiſtory ſays that denarios quinque donaſſe, prolatot 
Galla Save! him five Denarii, manu fua peculiaribus leculis, - 1 
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been guilty of any notorious. injuſtice, or having ſhared 
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za beſt intentions, particularly in the puniſhment of 
thoſe who had been employed by Nero in the admini- 
ſtration. The Emperor had cauſed ſeveral of thoſe 
miſcreants to be put to death as they deſerved, among 
whom were Elins, Polycletus, Petinus, and Patrobius. 
The people clapped their hands when they faw them 
led through the Forum to the place of execution, crying 
out that it was a moſt glorious and ſacred proceſſion 
but then they added, that both Gods and men demanded 
that Nero's inſtructor and preceptor in tyranny, Tigel- 
lnus, ſhould be puniſhed. But that worthy miniſter 
had been beforehand with them; he had purchaſed the 
favour of Vinius by large ſums of money, which yet 
were only pledges of more ſubſtantial acknowledgments. 
Turpilianus, who was hated only becauſe he could nei- 
ther hate nor betray ſo wicked a maſter, without having 


in the crimes of Nero, was nevertheleſs put to death; 
whereas he, who firſt plunged his Prince into that guilt 
for which he deſerved to die, and afterwards forſook 
and betrayed him, was ſuffered to live, and' to afford'a 
firong proof that every thing might be boughtof Yimus, 
and that no man had reaſon to deſpair whilſt he had 
money to give him. For there was nothing the people 


of Rome ſo paſſionately deſired as to behold Tigellinus 


kd to execution. It was what they daily inſiſted upon 
in the theatre and Circus; which at laſt conſtrained the 
Emperor to check them by the publication of an edict, 


herein he aſſured them that Tigellinus could not live 


long, being much waſted with a conſumption, and de- 
ſired that they would not take his government appear cruel 
ad drann. ied tia wa 
This proceeding very much diſpleaſed the people, 
who were only laughed at, both by Tigellinus, who of- 
fered a ſacrifice to the Gods for his deliverance and 
made a magnificent entertainment, and by Yinius, who 
when he had ſupped with the Emperor went to revel 
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in Nere's time there were Denarii of gold, each of which was worth 
about a pound Sterling. | b 3 
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with Tigellinus, carrying with him his daughter, 'whg 
was then a widow. Tigellinus drank to her, and at the 

ſame time made her a preſent of two hundred and fi 
thouſand drachmas; and commanding the chief of his 
concubines to take from her own neck a necklace va- 
lued at a hundred and fifty thouſand more, he ordered 

her to preſent that likewiſe to the widow. © - : 
From that time every thing the Emperor did, though 
ever ſo mild and moderate, was condemned and cen- 
| ſured; thus, for inſtance, his lenity to the Gauls, who 
had been in the conſpiracy with Vindex, was miſrepre- 
ſented; for the people ſuppoſed that they were made 
free of the city, and diſcharged of their taxes, not from 
the. clemency of the Emperor, but becauſe they had 
purchaſed theſe privileges at a high rate of Yinius. 
Br the government became odious to the common 
people. Bur the ſoldiers were kept quiet a while, in ex- 
ee the donative which had been promiſed them, 
ſuppoſing that if they did not receive the full, yet at 
leaſt they ſhould receive as much as had been given them 
by Nero; but when Galba was told that they began to 
murmur and complain, he replied in a manner worthy 
of an heroick Prince, that his cuſtom wwas to chooſe, and 
not buy his ſoldiers. This ſaying made them conceive 
an implacable hatred againſt him; for they confidered 
him as not only defrauding them himſelf, but as giving 
an ill precedent to his ſucceſſor. | n 00607 
There was a tendency to a revolt among the prz- 
torian bands at Rome, but the reverence they bore 
Galba, who was preſent among them, ſomewhat re- 
tarded their mctions, and abated their vehemence; 
and finding no ſufficient ground for rebellion, they 
curbed their diſcontents for the preſent. But the ar- 
mies, which had ſerved formerly under Verginius, and 
were then commanded by Flaccus in Germany, valuing 
themſelves highly upon their late victory over Vindex, 
for which they had received no recompence, would 
not be reſtrained by their officers, nor pay any reſpect 
to the General himſelf, who was rendered infirm by 
the gout, and was at the beſt a perſon of no great e- 
| perience 
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rience in military affairs. At one of their feſtivals, 
when it was cuſtomary for the officers of the army to 
wiln happineſs to the Emperor, the common ſoldiers 
began to clamour; but when the officers repeated 
their good wiſhes, they all replied, F he be worthy. 
The legions under the command of Tigellinus were 
guilty of the like inſolence, of which Galba was fully 
informed by his procurators; whereupon ſuſpecting 
that he might be deſpiſed, not only for his old age; 
but alſo for want of iſſue, he determined to adopt 
ſome young man of quality, and declare him his ſuc- 
There was at that time in Rome a young man called 
0tho, a perſan of no mean extraction; but who from 
his infancy had been remarkably diſtinguiſhed among 
the Romans for luxury and debauchery. And as Homer 
often calls Paris, fair Helen's huſband, becauſe he had 
nothing in himſelf to recommend him, ſo was Orho . 
talked of at Rome chiefly for being the . huſband of 
Prtpca, Nero fell in love with her whilſt ſhe was 
the wife of Criſpinus; but having not then thrown off 
all the reſpect due to his own conſort, and being under 
ſome fear of 'offending his mother, he concealed his 
paſſion, and engaged Ctbo privately to ſollicit her in 
his behalt. For Otbo's debauchery had recommended 
him to Nero, who uſed to take great pleaſure in being 
rallied by him upon his niggardlineſs and avarice. 
We are toid that one day when Nero was perfum- 
ing himſelf with an eſſence of extraordinary value, he 
ſprinkled a little of it upon Otbo. The next day Oibo 
Invited the Emperor to ſupper, and as ſoon as he en- 
tered, ſome gold and ſilver pipes prepared for that 
purpoſe, diſperſed an eſſence of the ſame tort through- 
out the whole room, as if it had been water. Having 
therefore firſt debauched Poppæa in the name of Nero, 
by making her hope to have that Prince for her lover, 
he at laſt perſuaded her to part with her huſband, 
and took her home as his own wife. But he was not 
lo happy that he enjoyed her, as he was uneaſy at his 
ſharing her with a rival. It is ſaid Poppæa was - far 
rom 
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from being diſpleaſed at this jealouſy in Otbo, that ſhe 
refuſed even to admit Nero when O:ho was abſent ; whe. 
ther it was with a deſign to keep Nero's appetite keen, 
which might have been blunted by too eaſy an acceſ, 
or whether, as ſome ſay, ſhe had no inclination for 
Nero as a huſband, bur choſe rather to have him a; 
a gallant, which quality was moſt agreeable: to her 
wanton appetite. Ozho's life was in great danger upon. 
his marrying this woman; and it was ſomething aſto- 
niſhing that Nero, who had ſacrificed his wife and ſiſter 
for the ſake of Poppæa, would yet ſpare Otbo. But 
Seneca had a friendſhip for Otho, and it was he who 


prevailed with Nero to ſend him as Prætor into L,. 
_ Zania, upon the borders of the ocean, where he behaved 


with ſo much prudence and moderation, that he was 


neither oppreſſive nor diſagreeable to the inhabitants; 


for he was ſenſible that this command was conferred 
upon him only as a more honourable exile (gc). 
Upon Galba's revolt from Nero he was the firſt of all 
the-governors in the provinces who declared for him, 
and taking with him all the plate he had, whether of 
gold or ſilver, he preſented it to him, in order to have 
it coined for his ſervice. At the ſame time he made 
him a preſent of ſuch of his ſervants as were beſt qua- 
lified to manage the table of a Prince. In every thing 
elſe he acted with great fidelity to Galba, and ſoon 
made it appear that no one about him had more expe- 
rience, or was more fit to ſerve him in the admini- 
ſtration. He accompanied. him during the whole 
Journey to Rome, travelling with him ſometimes in the 
ſame chariot for many days together; in all which 
time he made his court to Vinius, recommending him- 


ſelf to him by his eonverſation and preſents, but by | 


nothing: more than in yielding to him the firſt degree 
in his Prince's favour; by which means he himſelf ob- 
tained the ſecond, with this advantage over Vinius, that | 
he was neither envied nor hated by any man, but 
beſtowed his favours freely and gratuitouſſy, 3 
9) On this occaſion the following diſtich was made; | 


Cut 
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affable and eaſy of acceſs to all who had any buſineſs 
with him. But he ſhowed a peculiar regard for the 
officers in the army, many of whom he got preferred 
to the higheſt poſts, ſome by the Emperor himſelf, 
and the reſt by the means of Vinius, and Galba's freed- 
men Icelus and Aſiaticus; for they were the perſons of - 
the greateſt credit and authority in the court. As 
often as he entertained Galba at his own houſe he in- 
ſinuated himſelf into the favour of the cohort upon 
guard, by preſenting every ſoldier with a piece of gold. 
Thus under a pretence of doing honour to his Prince 
by theſe donations, he circumvented him, and eſta- 
bliſhed his own intereſt in the prætorian bands. 

Whilſt Galba was deliberating upon the choice of 
a ſucceſſor, Vinius propoſed Otho, which he did for his 
own intereſt, becauſe Orho had promiſed to marry bis 
daughter whenever he ſhould be adopted by Galba, 
and declared his ſucceſſor. But Galba who: conſtantly 
ſhowed that he preferred the good of the publick to 
his own private views and inclinations, deſired to adopt 
not the perſon who was moſt agreeable to himſelf, but 
ſuch a one as was likely to be moſt ſerviceable to the 
Romans. Beſides it is very plain that he had no thoughts 
of declaring Olo ſole heir to his paternal eſtate, for 
he knew him to be diſſolute and extravagant, and ſo 
deeply in debt, that he owed no leſs than fifty mil- 
lions of drachmas. Wherefore after having given Vi- 
ms a favourable hearing, without returning any de- 
_ cifive anſwer, he referred the further conſideration of 
the affair to another time. He nominated himſelf and 
Vinius Conſuls for the year enſuing. It was generally 
believed, that he would appoint a ſucceſſor in the begin- 
ning of the year; and the ſoldiers earneſtly wiſhed 
that Osho might be preferred to all others. | 

But whilſt Galba was deliberating upon the choice 
he was to make, and put off the determination from: 
day to day, he received intelligence that the German 
forces had mutinied. It is true that all the ſoldiers 
DS a through- 
Cur Otho mentita fit quæritis exul Unaris Maæchus cœperat ęſſe ſuæ. 
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throughout the Empire had an averſion to Galla, be: 
cauſe they had not received the donatives that had been 
promiſed them ; but the troops in. Germany urged fur- 
ther in their juſtification, that Verginius Rufus had been 
removed with diſgrace; that the Gauls, who had fought 


againſt tbem, were the only people who were rewarded, that 


all thoſe who had not declared for Vindex had been pu- 
uiſbed; and that Vindex only was the perſon. to whim 
Galba ſeemed to profeſs any obligation, continuing to honour 


Vis memory with funeral oblations, and other publick folems 


nities, as if be owed the empire to Vindex alone. 
., Whilſt theſe diſcourſes were held with impunity 


throughout the camp, on the firſt day of the year, called 


by the Romans the calends of January, Flaccus ſummoned 


the army to appear according to cuſtom, and take the 


anniverſary oath of fidelity to the Emperor; but they, 
having firſt thrown down and broken the ſtatues of 
Galba, inſtead of taking the oath to the Emperor, 
ſwore to be faithful to the ſenate and people, and then 
retired, Their officers dreading anarchy as much as 
rebellion, endeavoured to pacify them, and one of 
them delivered himſelf to them in the manner follow- 
ing: What are we about, fellow-ſoldiers * we are not 
appointing another Emperor, - though we are reſolved not 
10 retain bim we have at preſent ; as if our intention 
was not ſo much to reſcue ourſekves from Galba, as to 
decline all ſubjefiion. As for Hordeonius Flaccus, who 
is merely a ſhadow and image of Galba, let us flight him 
as ſuch. But Vitellius, commander of the lower Germany, 
wheſe father was Cenſor, and thrice Conſul, and in a man- 
ner collegue in the empire with Claudius Cæſar, is but 


one day's march diſtant. The poverty of this man, for which 


he is reproached by ſome, is however a firong proof of bis 


integrity and magnanimity. Let us, my fellow-ſoldiers, 
declare for him, and make it appear to the whole world 


that we know how to chuſe an Emperor better than either 
ihe Spaniards or Luſitanians. N 

- Whilſt this motion was approved by ſome, and re- 
jected by others, an enſign privately left the camp, and 


that very night went and carried an account of it = 
| | Tellus; 
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xllius, who received it while he was at table giving an 
entertainment to a great number of his officers. The 
news was ſoon ſpread through the whole army; and 
Tabius Valens, who commanded one of the legions, went 
the next day at the head of a conſiderable body of horſe, 
and ſaluted Vitellius Emperor. He had ſome days be- 
fore refuſed to accept of the empire, as a burden too 
weighty for him; but being now well filled with meat 
and wine (having begun to eat and drink at noon) he 
came out, and accepted of the title of Germanicus con- 
ferred upon him by the troops. At the ſame time the 
foldiers under Flaccus, notwithſtanding their profeſſions 
of obedience to the ſenate, which ſavoured ſo ſtrongly 
of democracy, took the oath of allegiance to Vitellius, 
and obliged themſelves faithfully to obey his orders. 
In this manner was Vitellius proclaimed Emperor in 
Germany. = PoE | 

When Galba came to be informed of this revolt he 
no longer delayed to name a ſucceſſor; and knowing 
that his friends were divided upon the point, that many 
of them were for Dolabella, but more for Oh, neither 
of whom he approved, all on a ſudden, without com- 
municating his deſign to any, he ſent for Piſo, the ſon 
of Craſſus and Scribonia who were ſlain by Nero, a youth 
formed by nature for every virtue, and diſtinguiſhed 
by his temperance and ſeverity of manners. Him 
Galba took immediately with him to the camp, named 
him Cæſar, and declared him his ſucceſſor. But ſome 
remarkable prodigies accompanied him in his paſſage 


thither. And in the camp, juſt as he was beginning a 


ſpeech to the ſoldiers, part of which he was to read, 
and the reft to repeat by heart, the frequent claps of 
thunder and flaſhes of lightning, the violent rain that 
fell, and the black clouds which covered both the 
camp and the city, were plain tokens that the heavens 
did not favour this adoption, and that it would prove 
unfortunate. The ſoldiers alſo, as appeated' by their 
ſullen looks, were angry and diſcontented becauſe no 
donation was made to them upon the occaſion. Thoſe 
who were preſent, obſerved with admiration Piſo's coun- 
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and voice, who ſeemed not at all aſtoniſhed, 'and ye 
not inſenſible of the greatneſs of the favour, ___ 
On the other hand, Otho appeared very much morti- 
fied and enraged at his diſappointment; for his failing 
of that honour which was firſt ſolicited- for him, and 
which he was near obtaining ſeemed a proof of Gallas 
hatred and Giflike to him. This made him very ap. 
prehenſive of the conſequence; and he went away agi- 
rated by a variety of paſſions, fear of Piſo, hatred cf 
Galba, and indignation againſt Vinius. But the Chalde- 
ans and ſoothſayers about him would not permit him 
to deſpair, or quit his deſign; and he relied eſpecially 
upon a prediction of Ptolemy, who had frequently told 


him formerly, that Nero ſhould not murder him, but 


he himſelf ſhould die firſt, and that Ochs ſhould not 
only ſurvive him, but be in time advanced to the em- 
pire. Now the event having juſtified the firſt part of 
this prediction, he thought he ought not to diſtruſt the 
reſt. But none exaſperated him more than thoſe who 
privately condoled with him for being fo ungratefully 
treated by Galba; and the adherents of Nymphidius and 
Tigellinus, who were now deprived of the honours they 
had enjoyed, and lived in diſgrace, ſeemed moſt of 
all to reſent the indignity put upon him, and urged 
him to revenge it. In the number of theſe were Yetu- 
rius, and Barcius, of whom the firſt was Optio, or cen- 


tuͤrion's deputy, and the other Teſſerarius, that is, one of 


thoſe inferior officers who receive the word. from the 
Tribune taken down in writing, and carry it to the 
tents of the ſoldiers. Onomaſtus, one of Otho's treed- 
men, joined himſelf to them, and all three of them 
corrupted as many as they could, ſome by bribes, and 
ſome by promiſes of future rewards and advantages 
They found it no difficult point to gain, ſo ripe were 
they all in general for a revolt, waiting only for a fair 
opportunity to declare themſelves. For if the army had 
not been very much diſaffected, ſuch a change could 

a ä not 


(1) This column was erected Viarum, and had marked upon it 
by Auguſtus at the entrance into all the highways in the ſeveral 


the Forum, when he was Curator parts of Lay, with their diſtances 
4H | | diſtinguiſhed 
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not have been ſo ſoon produced; for there was no more 
than the ſpace of four days between the adoption and 
afafſination, Piſo and Galba being both murdered the 
th day after; which was the fifteenth of January. 
That day in the morning Galba offered a ſacrifice in the 
palace, at which ſeveral of his friends aſſiſted. Umbri- 
aus the diviner had no ſooner taken the entrails of the 
victim into his hands, but he declared that the tokens 
did not obſcurely and enigmatically, but clearly and 
politively, denounce that treaſon was a foot, and the 
Emperor threatened with ſome imminent danger. Thus 
0tho narrowly eſcaped being delivered up to Galba, as 
it were by the hand of the God, for he ſtood cloſe be- 
hind the Emperor, diligently liſtening to Umbricius's ob- 
ſervations. He was very much diſconcerted at the diſ- 
covery, and frequently changed countenance; but Ono- 
naſtus juſt then came and told him that the architects 
were at his houſe, and waited for him. This was the 
ſignal for him to meet the ſoldiers. He retired there- 
fore, pretending to the Emperor that he had been pur- 
chaſing an old houſe, and was going to ſhow the de- 
fects of it to ſome builders ; and paſſing by that which 
was called the palace of Tiberius, he proceeded to the 
Firum, near the gilded column where all the ſeveral 
highways in Jaly terminate (1). There the firſt party 
of the guards to whom he preſented himſelf, received 
him, and proclaimed him Emperor. It is faid that 
they were not above three and twenty in all; and though 
he was not ſo timorous and effeminate as might reaſon- 
ably be expected from the delicacy of his conſtitution 
and his diſſolute manner of life, but on the contrary 
reſolute and determined in all hazardous adventures, 
yet he was ſo diſcouraged at the ſmallneſs of their num- 
ber, that he deſired to recede, and drop his pretenſions. 
This the foldiers would not ſuffer, but with their drawn: 
ſwords (2) ſurrounded the chair, and commanded the 
bearers to march on ; at the ſame time he preſſed them. 

| | ED to 
diſtinguiſhed by miles. diitus propere muliebri Sells in caſtra' 
(2) Suetonius ſays he hid him- contendit. He calls it a woman's, 


elf in a woman's ſedan, Tuuc ab- ſedan, becauſe it was cloſe. 
| (3) Patras 
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to male all the haſte they could, crying out every to- 
ment I am a loſt man. This was overheard by many, 


who feemed rather to wonder than to be concerned when 
they ſaw how few they were who had engaged in ſo def. 
perate an undertaking.  _ EO LIVED 38! 
As they carried him acrofs the Forum, much ſuch 
another party came up, and joined him. Theſe were 
followed by others, who came in, three and four at a 
time; and at laſt drawing their ſwords, and ſaluting 
him Cæſar, they conducted him to the camp. Julius 
Martialis, who happened that day to be upon guard, 


and was not, as it is reported, let into the ſecret, ſur- 


prized and terrified at an event ſo unexpected, ſuffered 


him to enter. When he was got into the camp he met 


with no reſiſtance; for they who were ſtrangers to the 
deſign being purpoſely encompaſſed by thoſe who were 
the contrivers of it, and mingled by one and two toge- 
ther among them, followed the reſt at firſt out of fear, 
and at laſt out of choice and by perſuaſion. 


. 


This news was foon carried to Galba in the palace, 
and he received it whilſt Vnbricius was ſtill ſtanding by 


him, and holding the entrails in his hand; ſo that even 


they, who were the moſt incredulous in matters of this 
nature, and deſpiſed the art of divination, were ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment at ſo clear and ſignal a preſage. Im- 
mediately upon this report the people ran in great con- 
ſuſion from the Forum to the palace, where Vinius, Laco, 
and ſome of Galba's freedmen ſtood with their ſwords 
drawn near his perſon, in readineſs to protect him. 
Piſa haſtened to the lifeguard ; and Marius Celſus, a per- 
fon of great worth and bravery, was ſent to ſecure the 


Ehrian cohort, which was ſtationed in the Vipſanian 


portico. | „ lese e 

Galba was deſirous to go out of the palace and ſhow 
himſelf to the people; but this was oppoſed by Vinius; 
and Ceiſus and Laco on the other hand encouraged him 
to go, and bitterly inveighed againſt Vinius. In the 
mean time it was rumoured that Orhe was ſlain in the 
camp; and ſoon after Julius Atticus a man of no mean 


rank among the guards, came running in, and pro- 
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claimed aloud: that he was the man who bad killed Cæſar s 
enemy, and preſſing through the croud preſented himſelf 
with his bloody ſword to the Emperor. Galba looking 
earneſtly upon him, aſked him wwho commanaed bim to do 
it? He replied, | My fidelity, and the oath I baue taken. 
Whereupon all the people cried out it as bravely done, 
and clapped their hands in token of approbation- 
Soon after this Galla went forth in his chair, to offer 
a ſacrifice to Jupiter, and ſhow himſelf to the people; 
but he was ſcarce got into the Forum before the wind, 
as it were, changed, and on a ſudden it was reported 
that Ozho was become maſter of the camp and the 
army. Upon this, as it always happens in a confuſed 
multitude, ſome were for having Galba return, and 
others inſiſted that he ſnould proceed; ſome encouraged 
him to be bold, and to fear nothing, whilſt others ad- 
viſed him to be eircumſpect and wary. In this conteſt, 
as in a ſtorm, his chair was born ſometimes one way, 
and ſometimes another, always in danger of being over- 
turned; when on a ſudden there appeared firſt a party of 
horſe, and then another of foot, iſſuing from the hall of 
Paulus, and crying out with one voice Away with this 
private nan. On every fide were to be ſeen people run- 
ning, not diſperſed through fear, but endeavouring to 
poſſeſs themſelves of the porticos, and other eminent 
places about the Forum, as if ſome ſhows were to be ex- 
hibited. Altilius Vergilio having given the ſignal by 
throwing down the ſtatues of Galba, they immedi- 
ately fell to open hoſtilities, and a great number of 
darts were thrown at Galla's chair; but when they 
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the ſoldiers when they deſerve to be puniſhed,” cried 
out, and commanded thoſe who were attacking Galla 
to ſpare the Emperor; and when he found himſelf 
aſſaulted by them, he drew his ſword, and defended 
himſelf a conſiderable time, til] he received a wound in 
the ham, upon which he fell to the ground. When 
they had overturned Galba's chair near the Curtian lake, 
they fell at once upon him, and wounded him in many 
places as he was rolling upon the ground. At the ſame 
time he preſented his throat to them, and ſaid, Scrite, ifit 
be for the good of the publick, He received many wounds 
in his. arms and legs. It is generally ſaid that Camwrius, 
a ſoldier in the. fifteenth legion, was the perſon who 
| ſtabbed him in the throat; but ſome aſcribe it to Teres: 
_ -tius, ſome to Arcadius, and others to Fabius Fabulus, 
They alſo ſay that when Fabius had cut off his head he 
was forced to wrap it up in the ſkirt of his garment, 
becauſe it was ſo bald that he could take no hold of it; 
but his affociates not ſuffering him to [conceal ſo brave 
an action, he fixing upon the point of his ſpear, and 
ſwinging about in ſport the head of a venerable old 
man, a mild Prince, a Chief-prieſt, and Conſul, ran on 
like a furious Bacchanal brandiſhing his weapon ſtained x 
with the blood which trickled from it. 
When the head was preſented to Otho he cried out, 
T his-is nothing, my fellow-ſoldiers, unleſs you ſhow me that Wil v 
. of Piſo 10%. This was brought to him ſoon after; for i. 
that Prince having received a wound, fled, and was 
purſued' by Statius Murcus, who flew him near the tem- 
ple of Veſta. At the ſame time they killed Vinius, who 
proteſted that he was in the conſpiracy, and cried out 
that if they murdered him it was contrary to Otho's or- 
der. However they cut off his head, and Laco's alſo, 


and preſenting them to Osho, required of him to be re- 8 

warded for their ſervice. And, as Archilochus ſays, to fi, 

See on the plain ſev'n flaughter'd warriors bleed, ty, 

See thouſands claim the glory of the deed.  M"* 
S051 | t ee Bus 

(3) Patrobius had been ,put to no wonder that his ſervant But it 

death by Ga/ba, p. 285. and it is ſhould thus ſhow char wesen for tl 
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Thus many, who had not the leaſt ſhare in this murders 
ſhowed their bloody hands and ſwords to Obo, and peti- 
tioned for a reward. Vitellius found after wards a hun- 
dred and twenty of theſe e. and cauſing a dili- 
ent ſearch to be made after the authors, he put them 
all to death. Marius Celſus coming into the camp, was 
Joudly accuſed. of having encouraged the ſoldiers to 
aſſiſt Galha, and the multitude cried out that he ſhould 
be put to death. But Otbo being deſirous to fave him, 
and yet not daring to refuſe them in plain terms, pre- 
tended it was not for his intereſt to kill him fo'foon, 
becauſe he wanted firſt to get ſome information from 
him. He therefore commanded him to be put in irons, 
and committed him to the cuſtody of ſome in whom he 
had an entde conanes eee. ETD 
Immediately after this the ſenate was convened, and 
a if they were not now the ſame men, or had other 
Gods. to ſwear by, they took the ſame oath to Oibo, as 
0tho himſelf had not long before taken to Galba, and 
had juſt then violated ; and they conferred on him the 
title of Cæſar and Auguſtus, even whilſt the headleſs car- 
aſſes of the ſlain lay yet in their Conſular robes in the 
Forum, As for the heads, when they could make no 
other uſe of them, they ſold that of Vinius to his daugh- 
ter for two thouſand five hundred drachmas. Piſo's 
was begged by his wife Verania. Galba's was given to 
the ſervants of Patrobius and Vitellius (3), who, after 
they had uſed it with the utmoſt indignity, flung it into 
the place called Seftertium, where they throw the bodies 
of thoſe who are ſlain by order of the emperors. Gal- 
bs corpſe was conveyed away by Priſcus Helvidius, with 
the permiſſion of Ozho, and buried in the night by his 
freedman Argius. | a „ 
duch is the hiſtory of Galba, a man who was inferior 
bo few of his contemporaries either in wealth or nobi- 
ty, and in both together ſurpaſſed them all; who had 
led under the reign of five emperors with great ho- 
our and reputation; and who overpowered Nero by 
1 2 the 
but it is not ſo eaſy to account ſervants. There is probably a 


for this behaviour in Vitelliuss miſtake in the name. 
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the authority of his character rather than by the force 


of arms. Of all thoſe who conſpired againſt that ty- 


rant, ſome were not eſteemed by any worthy to ſucceed | 
him, and others did not even think themſelves worthy, 


But Galbs was invited, and called upon to accept of the | 


empire, and only yielded obedience to thoſe who pro- 
claimed him; and as ſoon as he had lent his name to 
authorize the revolt of Yindex, what before was called 
rebellion, was conſidered only as a civil war when ſuch a 
man as Galba, who was fit to govern, was at the head of 
it. Wherefore it could not be ſaid of him hat he ſeized 


the empire to himſelf, but reſigned himſelf up to the 
empire, and in that view vainly hoped to govern thoſe 


Romans who had been corrupted by the flattery and in. 
dulgence of Tigellinus and Nymphidius, as Scipio, Fabri- 
cius, and Camillus did the armies in their days. And 
though he was enfeebled by age, he nevertheleſs ſhowed 
himſelf an Emperor truly worthy of ancient Rams in 
every thing relating to armies, and military operations, 
But by giving himſelf up to Vinius, Laco, and his freed- 
men, who made ſale of every thing, as Nero before 
him had ſuffered himſelf to be governed by other inſa- 


tiable wretches, he loſt himſelf to that degree, that 


though many pitied his fate, no one deſired to live un- 
ger his government, | „ 
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HIS new Emperor went early in the morning 

to the capitol, and ſacrificed; and having 
commanded Marius Celſus to be brought, he 
aluted him, ſpoke to him with great kindneſs, and de- 
lired him, rather to forget bis fault than remember his re- 
kaſe; to which Celſus anſwered, neither meanly nor un- 
gratefully, hat his very crime ought to recommend bis in- 
teerity, ſince he was accuſed of having been true to Galba, 
from whom he had never received any perſonal obligations. 
Upon which they were both of them admired by all 
"to were preſent, and applauded by the ſoldiers. - 

In the ſenate Otbo made a very mild and popular 
laangue. The time which ſtill remained of his Con- 
ulſhip he ſhared with Verginius Rufus, and diſplaced 
zone who had been nominated to that dignity by Nero 
| . or 
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or Galba. Thoſe who were reſpectable for their age 
and* character, he promoted to the prieſthood ; and he 


reſtored to all thoſe ſenators who had been baniſhed by 
Nero, and recalled by Galba, whatever part -of their 


_ eſtates remained unſold, So that the nobility and chief 


of the people, who were at firſt ' apprehenſive that no 


human creature, but ſome miſchievous and deſtructive 


Demon, had ſeized the empire, now entertained the 
moſt pleaſing hopes of an adminiſtration that had ſo 


promiſing a beginning. 5 
But nothing more gratified the people in general, or 
more contributed to gain their favour, than his beha- 


viour to Tigellinus. Though he was already puniſhed 
in ſecret hy the apprehenſion of that puniſhment which 


the whole city required as a juſt debt, and by the in- 


. curable diſtempers with which he was afflicted ; and 


though all wiſe men eſteemed that exorbitant luſt which 
{till enſlaved him, and made him, though almoſt at 
the point of death, hanker after his former abominable 


_ gratifications, to be the moſt dreadful of all puniſh- 


ments, and worſe than many deaths; yet the common 
people could not bear to think that he ſhould even en- 


Joy the light of the ſun, by whoſe means ſo many others 


had been deprived of it. He was then at his eſtate near 
Sinueſſa, which was his place of reſidence z and Obo or- 
dered him to be ſent for, juſt as he was contriving his 
eſcape by means of ſome veſſels that lay ready on the 


coaſt. At firſt he endeavoured tocorfupt the meſſenger 


to favour his deſign; but when he found that was to 
no purpoſe, he made him as conſiderable. a preſent a 
if he had really connived at it; and only entreating him 


to ſtay till he had ſhaved, he took that oppottunity, 


and cut his throat with his razor. 1 
Cæſar having by this juſtly endeared himſelf to the 
people, ſeemed to retain: no remembrance of his own 


private injuries. And that he might be more populat, 


he refuſed not to be called Nero in the theatre; and — 
8 N lome 


1) The writer of whom not called Claudius Refi, bi 


Plutarch ſpeaks in this place, was Clupius Rufus, who Was * 
| | * t 
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ſofne perſons expoſed that Emperor's ſtatues to publick 
view, he did not diſcourage it. ' (1) Claudius Rufus ſays 
that he diſpatched letters into Spain, with the name of 
Nero affixed to that of Otho; but as ſoon as he per- 
ceived this gave offence to the nobility, it was omitted. 

Aſter he had ſettled the government in this manner, 
the prætorian ſoldiers gave him a great deal of uneaſi- 
neſs by endeavouring to make him ſuſpect and diſcoun- 
tenance the nobility ;. which they did either from affec- 
tion to him and concern for his ſafety, or elſe uſing this 
only as a pretence that they might bring the ſtate into 
confuſion. Once when the Emperor himſelf had ſent 
orders to Criſpinus to march the ſeventeenth cohort from 

| Offia where it then lay in garriſon, Criſpinus began as 
ſoon as it grew dark to pack up the arms in waggons. 
Upon this ſome of the moſt turbulent cried out that 
 Criſpinus had ſome bad intention, that the ſenate de- 
ſigned to change the government, and that thoſe arms 
were to be employed againſt the Emperor, and not for 
him. When this report began to ſpread, many of the 
guards mutinied ; ſome ſeized the waggons, and others 
ſew Criſpinus and two centurions that oppoſed them; 
and arming themſelves and encouraging one another, 
they all marched to Rome.” As ſoon as they heard that 
u- eighty. of the ſenators were at ſupper with Otbo, they 
his e flew to the palace, ſaying that now they had an op- 
he WI portunity to deſtroy all Cæſar's enemies at once. The 
er city was greatly alarmed: with the apprehenſion of being 
to immediately ſacked and ruined. ' All were in confuſion 
about the palace, and the Emperor himſelf was in no 
im ſmall conſternation; he was concerned for the ſenators 
y, (me of whom had brought their wives to ſupper thi- 
ther) and they were afraid vf him, and fixed their eyes 
the on him in ſilence and anxiety, + He therefore ordered 
vn ſome of the ſuperior officers to ſpeak to the ſoldiers and 
ar, WT compoſe the tumult; and at the ſame time he diſmiſſed 
en bis gueſts by another door. They were no ſooner 
e e 19 OV OY SISURF 5 gone, 
but tated Conſul in the year of Rome wrote the hiſtory - of his . own 
ti ix hundred ninety-ſeven. - He times. 
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gone, but the ſoldiers ruſhed into the room, and en- 
uired what was become of the Emperor's enemies. 
Then Oibo riſing from his couch, and making uſe both 
of arguments and entreaties, and even of tears at laſt, 
with great difficulty perſuaded them to deſiſt. 
The next day he went to the camp, and diftributed 
a bounty of twelve hundred and fifty Denarii to each of 
them. Then he commended them for the regard they 
had to his ſafety, but told them, that ſome of them 
were diſaffected towards him, and had not only abuſed 
his clemency, but had alſo miſrepreſented their loyal 
intentions and fidelity, and therefore he deſired their aſſiſt- 
ance in dbing juſtice upon theſe offenders. To this they all 
conſented, and his reſentment was ſatisfied with the exe. 
cution of two only, who he knew would be unlamented 
by the whole army. Thoſe who were inclined to think 
favourably of him, and to approve his actions, admired 
his behaviour; others thought that he only, out of po- 
icy accommodated himſelf to the circumſtances of the 
time, and endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf with the 
ſoldiers on account of the war that was impending. 
For now it was certainly known that Vitellius had aſſumed 
the ſovereign authority z and frequent expreſſes brought 
an account of parties going over to him; it was ſaid 
however that the armies in Pannonia, Dalmatia, and 
My/ia, with their officers, adhered toQtho, + 
About this time letters were ſent from Mutianus and 
Veſpaſian, both of them generals of formidable armies, 
the one in Syria, the other in Judæa, to aſſure him of 
their friendſhip. He was ſo much encouraged by theſe 
letters that he advifed Vitellius by letter, not to aim at 
any thing beyond his rank, and offered him a large 
ſum of money and a city, where he might pals his lite 
in eaſe and ſecurity. Vitellius at firſt anſwered him with 
a civil kind of raillery; but afterwards being both 
thoroughly provoked, their letters were filled with the 
moſt outrageous inſult and abuſe. Neither of them in. 
deed accuſed the other falſely; but it was very abſurd 
and ridiculous to upbraid each other with the follies of 
which they were both equally guilty. For it uus bard 
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do determine which of them had been moſt profuſe, 
gebauched, and effeminate, which of them was moſt 
ignorant in military affairs, and which of them was 
pooreſt and moſt in debt. N „ 

As to the prodigies and apparitions that were ſaid to 
happen about this time, many of the accounts were 
uncertain, and could not be traced to their firſt au- 
thors; but it was univerſally known that the ſtatue of 


„ 


ſeyeral days. 1 . r 

At this time news was brought that Cecina and Va- 
lens, two officers under Vitellius, had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the Alps, Dolabella a patrician was ſuſ- 
pected by the guards of diſaffection; and the Em- 
peror fearing either him or ſome other, ſent him 
to Aquinum, with aſſurances of his friendly intentions. 
He then choſe ſome of the magiſtrates to go with him 
to the war, and amongſt the reſt, Lucius, the brother 
of Vitellius, without diſtinguiſning him by any new 
marks either of his favour or diſpleaſure. He alſo 
ſhowed ſuch a tender regard to the mother and wife 

of Vitellius, that he freed them from all apprehen- 

hons of any injury from him. He made Flavius Sa- 
linut, Veſpafian's brother, governor of Rome, either in 
honour to the memory of Nero, (for he had advanced 
him formerly to that command, arid Galba had de- 
| 1 | prived 


eſpecially the corn-market, it occaſioned a dearth. for 
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prived him of it) or elſe to ſhow his affection for 
Veſpaſtan, by his favour to his brother. 


When he came to Brixillun, a town in' Italy near the 
river Po, he halted himſelf, but ordered the army to 
march forward under the conduct of Marius Celſus 
Suetonius Paulinus, Gallus and Spurina, all men of expe- 


Tience and reputation, but unable to inforce their br. 


ders by reaſon of the ungovernable obſtinacy of the 
army, which was reiolved to be commanded by none 
bur the emperor himſelf. Nor was the enemy under 
better diſcipline, being ſtubborn and diſobedient upon 
the ſame account, though they were more experienced 
and patient of labour. For Otbo's men were totally 
diſſolved in ſloth, and unuſed to war, minding nothing 


but publick ſpectacles and the entertainments of the 


theatre, and ſo extremely inſolent and arrogant, that 
they would often refuſe to obey orders, not pretend- 


ing that they were unable to do what was commanded, 
but affecting to think themſelves above it; ſo that Su- 


rina had like to have been killed for attempting to 
force them to their duty; for they reviled him in the 


moſt abuſive manner, and accuſed him of a deſign to 


betray Cz/ar's intereſt ; nay, ſome of them who were 
drunk came by night into his tent, and telling him that 
they muſt go to the Emperor to complain of him, de- 


manded money to defray the expence of their journey. 


However the contemptuous treatment the garriſon 
met with at Placenta, was very ſerviceable to Spurins 
in the preſent poſture of affairs; for Vitellius's men 
marched up to the walls, and upbraided Otbo's ſoldiers 


as they ſtood upon the ramparts, calling them play. 


ers, dancers, idle ſpectators of Pythian and Olympict 


games; but ignorant and unpractiſed in the art of 


war; mean wretches, that triumphed in the beheading 
of Galba an unarmed old man, but were afraid to look 


their enemies in the face. Theſe reproaches ſo in- 


flamed them, that they fell at Spurina's feet, and en- 
treated him to employ them, aſſuring him that they 


would decline no toil or danger. Whereupon, when 
Vitellius's forces made a vigorous attack upon the town, 


the 


%%% my 
the beſieged repulſed them with great ſlaughter, and 
by that means kept poſſeſſion of one of the moſt flou- 
riſhing cities in Tah. | | 

Oibo's officers were much more inoffenſive, both to 
cities and private perſons, than thoſe of Vitellius; among 
whom was Cecina, a man diſagreeable in his ſpeech and 
addreſs, of a gigantick ſtature, and very uncouth and 


ſingular in his habit, being always dreſſed in a coat 


with long ſleeves and in breeches, after the manner of 
the Gauls, even whilſt he converſed with the Roman of- 
ficers. His wife too magnificently dreſſed, and fol- 
lowed by a numerous train of-attendants on horſeback, 
accompanied the army. On the other hand, Fabius Va- 
ens, the ocher General, was ſo covetous, that neither 
the ſpoil of his enemies, nor. the contributions- of his 
friends and allies could ſatisfy him. That he might 
have time to raiſe money, he marched fo ſlowly, that 
he could not be preſent at the firſt engagement. It is 
true Cecina is blamed by ſome for engaging before Fa- 
lug could join him, that he might have no partner in 


the glory of the victory; for beſides other leſs material 


objections that are made to this conduct, it is faid 
that by his unſeaſonable attack he had almoſt ruined 
the affairs of his own party. 80 N 

When he found himſelf repulſed at Placentia, he be- 
ſieged Cremona, a large and rich city. In the mein 
time Annius Gallus marched to join Spurina at Placentia ; 
but having intelligence-that the ſiege was raiſed, and 
that Cremona was inveſted, he haſtened to its relief, 


and encamped juſt by the enemy, where he was daily 


reinforced. Cecina had poſted a ſtrong party of foot in 
ſome woody places, commanding the horſe to advance, 


and if the enemy ſhould charge them, then to make a 
flow retreat, and ſo draw them into an ambuſh; but 


the ſtratagem being diſcovered to Celſus by ſome de- 


ferters, he advanced with his cavalry againſt Cecina's 


troops, and when they retreated he purſued them ſo 


cautiouſly, that he ſurrounded and diſperſed thoſe who 


lay in ambuſcade ; and if the legions which he ordered 
to advance from the camp had come up ſoon enough 
, . eee eee 10 
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there was no body of reſerve behind; but that Otbo, 
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to ſuſtain the horſe, Cecina's whole army, in all appear: 
ance, had been totally routed ; (2) but Paulinus mov- 


ing too ſlowly, was accuſed of more caution than was 


neceſſary, or worthy of his character. So that the ſol- 
diers tncenfed Ozho againſt him, accuſed him of treach- 
ery, and pretended that the victory was in their power, 
and that if it was not compleat, it was owing to the 
miſmanagement of their General. Now Oztho did not 
fo much believe theſe accuſations, as endeavour to ap- 
pear not to diſbelieve them. He therefore ſent his 
brother Titianus, with Proculus the captain of his guards, 
to the army, where the latter was General in reality, 
and the former but in appearance. Celſus and Paulinus 
had the title of friends and counſellors, but not the 
leaſt authority in things of any moment. At the ſame 


time there were great tumults amongſt the enemy, eſpe- 


cially where Valens commanded ; for his ſoldiers being 
informed of what happened at the ambuſcade, were 


_ enraged becauſe they were not permitted to be prefent 


to ſave the lives of ſo many brave men who died in 
that action. Valens upon this occaſion was in great 
danger, for they began to aſſault him with ſtones; but 


having at laſt with great difficulty pacified them, he 


quitced the camp, and joined Cecina. © 

About this time Ozh0 came to the camp at Bebria- 
cum a ſmall city near Cremona, and called a council of 
wary where Proculus and Titianus declared for giving 


battle, both becauſe the ſoldiers were fluſhed with their 


late ſucceſs, and their courage would be damped if 
they remained inactive, and alſo becauſe Vitellius was 
ſoon expected out of Gaul. But Paulinus was of opt- 
nion that the enemy's whole force was preſent, and that 


--if 


(2) 7. acitus tells us that Pau- ſupporting his cavalry by falling 
Enus was naturally flow and ir- briſkly upon Cecina, he ſpent his 


reſolute, that he choſe rather to time in filling up the trenches, 


owe his ſafety to his conduct, than and levelling the ground, that 
the victory to hazard, and charges he might enlarge his battalions, 
him with two material overſights on thinking it too early to begin to 
this occaſion; the firſt was, that conquer till he had provided a- 


inſlead of ſounding the charge, and gainſt being conquered. _ 
1. f f | 8 
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if he would © conſult his own opportunity rather than 
that of the enemy, might expect a reinforcement out 
of Mya and Pannonia, not inferior to thoſe troops that 
were then preſent. He thought it probable roo, that 
the ſoldiers who had ſo much courage before they were 
joined, would be {till more reſolute when the forces 
were all come up up. Beſides, the deferring a battle 
could not be inconvenient to them, who were ſuffici- 
ently provided with all neceſſaries: but the others be- 
ing in an enemy's country, muſt needs be exceedingly 
ſtraitened in a little time. Marius Celſus was of Pauli- 
1's opinion. Annius Gallus being abſent, and under 
the ſurgeon's hands on account of a fall from his horſe, 
was conſulted. by letter, he adviſed Ocho to ſtay for 
thoſe legions that were marching from My/ia ; but af- 
ter all, the opinion of thoſe who declared for a battle, 
prevailed. _ 1 170 7145 7 

There are ſeveral reaſons given for this determina- 
tion, but the moſt apparent is this; that the Emper- 
or's guards not reliſhing the ſtrict military diſcipline 
which they had never been accuſtomed to before, and 
longing for the diverfions and luxury of Rome, would 
not be reſtrained, but were eager for a battle, imagin- 
ing that upon the firſt onſet they ſhould carry all be- 
fore them. It ſeems too that Orho himſelf could not 
bear the pain of uncertainty, having been bred up ef- 
feminately, and not uſed to the thoughts of danger 
and therefore being ſo uneaſy at the apprehenſion of it, 
he as it were, ſhut his eyes, and, like one going to leap 
from a precipice, committed himſelf to fortune. 

This is the account given by Secundus the orator, 


 Othe's ſecretary. But others ſay it was propoſed that 


ac armies on both ſides ſhould meet, and if they could 
gave the enemy time to retire ing with great Qgurage and bra- 
into ſome vineyards, from whence very. The ſecond was, his not 
they renewed the charge, and making a right uſe of the diſar- 
killed the foremoſt of the præ- der the enemy were in, and 
wrian bands, among whom was cauſing a retreat to be ſounded 
king Exiphanes, who received a very unſeaſonably. | 

mortal wound as he was fight- . | 


(5) Wien 


unanimous, ſhould proceed to chooſe the beſt ef thoſy 


or Otho in his luxury and lewdneſs. It is thought 
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who had already been proclaimed Emperors, but 
if not, that they ſnould convene the ſenate, and inveſt 
them ſolely with the power of election. And as nei. 
ther of thoſe who had aſſumed the title of Emperor, 
was highly eſteemed, it is probable that the beſt and 
wiſeſt among the ſoldiers might reflect, that it would 
be a ſhameful and unreaſonable thing for the Romany 
to bring upon each other all that mifery and diſtreſs 
which they had formerly ſuffered for the fake of Sl 
and Marius, and afterwards of Pompey and Cz/ar, merely 
to indulge Vitellius in his gluttony ond drunkenneſs, 


that Cel/us, upon ſuch refleftions, protracted the time 
in order to an accommodation; and that Ocho puſhed 
on things to an extremity to prevent it. (3) He in- 
deed returned to Brixillum, but very indiſcreetly, both 


becauſe his ſoldiers would fight with' leſs reſolution 1 
when not animated by his preſence, and becauſe he 4 
weakened the army, by detaching ſome of his beſt Ml 
troops for his horſe and foot guards. 
About this time there happened a ſkirmiſh on the 3 
Po. As Cecina was laying a bridge over it, the Em- 
peror's forces fell upon him, in order to hinder him n 
from proceeding in the work. But finding their efforts a 
ineffectual, they threw torches covered with pitch and # 
ſulphur, into ſome boats, which, by the help of the i 
wind and the current were carried into the midſt of the c 
enemy. Firſt there aroſe a ſmoke, and then a violent : 
flame broke out; upon which Cecina's men leaped into Wil . 
the river, overſet their boats, and thus were quite ex- 
poſed to their enemies, who laughed to ſee their con- x 
fuſion and diſtreſs. In the mean time the Germans a 
charged O:ho's gladiators upon a ſmall iſland in the 
river, routed ghem, and killed a great number of them: 
Whereypon the Emperor's forces at Bebriacum being ; 
oreatly enraged, and eager to attack the enemy, | 
3-4 ; + marched . 
(3) When a battle was reſolv- ſent in the action, or retire. Pau- g 
ed upon, it was debated in coun- /Jinus and Marius Celſus durſt not y 


cil if the Emperor ſhould be pre- oppoſe his departure for _ 


On a 0 
7 marched out under Proculus, to a place fifty furlongs off, 
' Wl vere they encamped; but the place was fo injudiciouſly 
t nd abſurdly choſen, that the ſoldiers ſuffered extremely 


4 ſor want of water, though it was in the ſpring time, and 
e country was full of running ſtreams. The next 
i day there was a deſign of marching againſt the enemy, 
who were about a hundred furlongs diſtant, but this 
mm oppoſed by Paulinus, who thought it more adviſ- 
ble to keep their poſt, than after they had been fatigued 


with their march immediately to engage thoſe who had 
leiſure to draw up in order, whilſt. they | themſelves 
were encumbered with their train and baggage... .  - 
While the generals were arguing upon this ſubject, a a 
Mmidian courier came from Otbo, with orders immedi- 
ately to give battle; upon which they. marched without 
delay. As ſoon as Cecina had notice of this, he was ter- 
ned, and quitting his poſt on the river, and leaving 
his bridge unfiniſhed, haſtened to the camp. In the 
mean time Valens ordered his men to their arms, and 
cave the ſignal to engage, poſting his beſt cavalry. in the 
tront till they were all drawn up. At firſt Otho's fore- 
moſt troops were of opinion, upon a. groundleſs ru- 
mour, that the officers on the other ſide would come 
over to them; and accordingly upon their firſt ap- 
proach, they ſaluted them by the familiar title of fel- 
low-ſoldiers; but the others returned the ſalutation 
with angry and diſdainful words, which not only dif- 
heartened them, but alſo gave occaſion to the reſt to 
ſuſpect their fidelity. This cauſed a confuſion at the 
very firſt onſet; immediately all order was at an end; 
and the encumbrance of the baggage, as well as the na- 
ture of the ground, very much contributed towards it. 
The ditches and inequalities were ſo many, that they 
were forced to break their ranks, and fight in ſmall 
parties. There were but two legions, one of Vitellius's, 
called The Ravenous, and another of Otho's called The 
4/jtant, which having gained an open plain, continued 
„ | | 5 ta 
ſhould be thought they had a Tum, which was the cauſe of 
mind to expoſe his perſon, his ruin, as Plutarch obſerves. 
Whereupon he retired to Brix- | | 1 
: (4) Tacitas 
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to fight a regular battle. The latter conſiſted of braye 


and robuſt men, but they had never been in an engage. 
ment before; the ſoldiers of the former, had great ex- 
perience, but they were old and paſt their vigour. 
Otbo's legion charged briſkly, broke the firſt rank, with 
great ſlaughter, and took the eagle; and the other, full 

of rage and ſhaine, returned the charge, flew Orphidius, 
the commander of the legion, and took ſeveral ſtandards, 
Varus Alphenus, with his Batavi, who are the natives of 
an iſland formed by the Rhine, and are eſteemed the 
beſt of the German horſe, fell upon the gladiators, who 
had a great reputation for their valour and manner of 


fighting hand to hand. Some of the latter ſtood their 


ground, but the greateſt part of them fled towards the 
river, and falling in with the cohorts, were all cut to 
pieces. But none of them behaved ſo ill as the præto- 
rian bands; who, without ever facing the enemy, ran 
away, broke through thoſe of their own army that yet 


ſtood their ground, and put them into diſorder. Not- 


withſtanding this, many of O:bo's men bore down all 
before them, and forced their way to the camp through 

the very midſt of their conquerors, | 
But neither Proculus nor Paulinus durſt take the ſame 
way, being afraid of the ſoldiers, who already charged 
the miſcarriage upon their commanders. Annius Gallius 
received into the city all the ſcattered parties, and en- 
couraged them with an aſſurance that the defeat was not 
total, but that on the contrary, the victory, was in 
ſome meaſure, on their ſide. Marius Celſus aſſembling 
the principal officers, told them, That regard ſhould be 
had to the publick ſafety ; that if Otho was a good man, le 
would not after ſuch an expence of Roman blood, attempt 
any thing further, ſince Cato and Scipio (though the liberty 
_ of Rome was at ſtake) were accuſed of being too prodigal of 
ſo many brave mens lives as were leſt in Africa, inſtead of 
ſubmitting to Cæſar after the battle of Pharſalia. for 
though, ſaid he, all perſons are equally ſubjec 10. the cu. 
price of fortune; yet all good men have one advantage which 
ſhe cannot deprive them of, the power of acting reaſons 
under misfortunes. The officers being Fey 2 
| | | Aucoutle, 


&% I 


dourſe, ſounded the private ſoldiers, and found 


them deſirous of ptace; therefare Titianus urged- that 
commiſſioners ſhould. be named in — to a treatys 
and accordingly it was agreed that Celſus and Galls 
ſhould go and confer with Valent and Cecina. As they 
vere upon the road, they met ſome centurions, who 
told them the army of the enemy was marching for Be- 
jricum, and that they themſelves were deputed þy their 
generals to carry propoſals for an accommodation. 
(ſus commended them, and prevailed upon them to 
return with him to Cacina. Upon his approach he was 
in ſome danger from the horſe that had ſuffered at the 
ambuſcade, and who were now advancing before the reſt 
of the army: for as ſoon as they ſaw him they ſhouted, 
and were coming down upcn him; but the centurions 
interpoſed, and the other officers commanded them to 
deſiſt. In the mean time Cecina came up and ſoon 
he went with him to Bebriacum. n ella 
Titianus now repented of having ſent this deputation, 


quelled the tumult; and after a compliment to Cel/ug, 


nd therefore. poſted the moſt reſolute of his men upon 


the walls, and ordered the reſt to ſtand by them. But 
when Cecina rode up, and offered his hand, there was no 
further oppoſition made; his men were ſaluted from 
thewall, the gates were opened, both parties united, and 
inſtead of acts of hoſtility, there was nothing but mu- 
tual congratulations z and every one took the oaths, 
ud ſubmitted to ies. ae? 
This is the account which moſt of thoſe that were 
preſent at the battle give of it; yet they own that the 
great confuſion of the engagement hindered them from 
knowing diſtinctly every particular. „ e e 
As I was going long after over the field of battle, 
Mifrius Florus, a perſon of Conſular dignity, ſhowed 
me an old man who in his youth had, with many others 
of the ſame age with himſelf, been forced againſt his 
nclination to bear arms under Otho. He likewiſe told 
ne, that as he went that way after the battle, he ob- 
lrved a vaſt heap of bodies piled up, but 'cauld. not 
gueſs at the meaning of it himſelf, nor hear any other 
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give a tolerable account of it. Indeed in civil Ways it 


him under his concern; but the fidelity of ſome: of the 


ſcure private ſoldier drawing his ſword, addreſſed him 


ſerve thee; and then ſtabbed himſelf. Notwithſtanding 
-countenance ſpoke thus: 


+ "This day, my fellow-ſoldiers, which gives me fuch roof | 
of your affetiion, is preferable even to that on which qui ja 


me to die for my country. 1 know that the enemy bas neil 


22 G4) Tacitus and Suetonius call him Cocceianus, 


' neceſſarily happens that great numbers are killed, he. 
- cauſe no priſoners are taken; for ſuch captives are of 
no advantage to the conquerors. But why the-carcaſ 
* ſhould be heaped up together is not eaſy. to determine. 
At firſt Otho (as it frequently happens) met with: ug- 
certain accounts of the iſſue of the battle. But when 
"ſome of the wounded ſoldiers, who returned from the 
field, informed him rightly of it, it is not to be wol- 
dered at that his friends ſhould take pains to ſuppon 


' ſoldiers exceeds all belief; they would neither gol over 
to the conqueror to make terms for themſelves, nor qui 
the conquered in his extremity of JI: fortune; but on 
the contrary, erouded his gates, and gave him the'title 
of Emperor. They kiſſed his hand, fell at his feet, and 
with tears entreated him not to forſake them, nor give 
them up to the enemy, but to accept of their duty and 

fidelity which ſhould continue to their laſt breath. In 
theſe ſupplications they all joined. But a certain ob- 


-ſelf thus to Otho: By this, Cæſar, judge of our fideliy; 
' for there is not a man amongſt us but would ſtrike 'thus ti 


this, Oibo ſtood unmoved, and with a ſerene and ſtead) 


"lated me Emperor. But deny me not the ſtil! greater ali 
"ſation of laying down my life for the preſervation of ſo n 
! brave men. I am worthy of the Roman empire, it become 


gained an entire nor à deciſive vittory ;- I have advice that 


the My ſian army is not far off, and is now approaching ib £ 
Adriatick ſea; that the Aſian, Syrian, and gyptaq „. 
forces, and the legions in Judæa declare for. us; the fu „n. 
is alſo in our power,” as cell as the wives and chilaren he 
our enemies. But it is not with Hannibal; with Pyrrhuff e, 
with the Cimbri that wwe fight for the defence of Italy; A dig 


Roman 


Romans are fighting againſt Romans, and the vittors and 
the vanquiſhed both diſtreſs their country, and the ſucceſs. of 
jhe congueror tends. to her ruin. Believe me therefore, I 
think it not ſo glorious to reign, as to die for my country; 


a ur can 7 ſee how Rome can gain ſo much by my vitiary, as 
© m death, frrice it is that muſt ſeal our peace, and ſecure 
un-: italy from ſuch another unhappy day; x. 
hen As ſoon as he had ſaid this and abſolutely refuſed td 


liſten to any perſuaſions or entreaties, he took leave of 
his friends and the ſenators that were preſent, wrote to 


on thoſe who were abſent, and ſerit letters likewiſe to the 
the creral cities, ordering them to give an honourable. re- 
"OY ception to his friends, and to provide for the ſecurity of 
1 OY thcir journey, Then he ſent for young Cocceins (4), 


his brother's ſon, and bid him not to fear Vitellius 
whoſe family he had hitherto treated with the ſame tenderneſs 
5 bis own. He alſo told him, that his adoption had bee 
dherred out of regard to bis ſafety; fince Czelar could have 
teen glad bis nephew had ſhared with him in his good for- 
une if he were conqueror, but not in his ruin if he were 
vanquifhed. And laſt of all, my ſon, ſaid he; I charge 
thee, neither entirely to forget, nor tos ſtrongly to remember 
that Cæſar vas your uncle. Soon after he heard a tu- 
mult amongſt the ſoldiers at the door, who were threa- 
tening to kill the ſenators for abandoning the Emperor; 
upon which, out of regard to their ſafety, he appeared 
gain, but not with a gentle and ſuppliant aſpect as be- 
fore, but with an angry and menacing. countenance, 
vhich ſo terrified the ſoldiers that they immediately re- 
tired. 133 33 „5 
In the evening being thirſty he drank a little water. 
He had two daggers; and when he had ſufficiently 
examined their points, he laid one of them down and 
put the other under his arm. Then he called his ſer- 
vants, and as a; proof of his affection diſtributed ſome 
money amongſt them, but not inconſiderately, nor like 
one too laviſh of what was not his own; for to ſome 
he gave more, to others leſs, judiciouſly diſtinguiſhing 
erery one's particular merit. When this was done he 
viſmiſſed them, and paſſed the reſt of the night in ſo 
| . profound 


hands with the point upwards, fell upon it, and with 


themſelves againſt the approaching enemy; but having 


hand, and the reſt proſtrated themſelves, and worſhip- 


nor from an apprehenſion of ill uſage from Vitaliu; 


placable hatred againſt Vitellius, as will be ſhown in in 


tomb, which was not to be envied either for the ſtate- 


I myſelf have ſeen it at Brixillum; it ſeemed very plain, 
and the epitaph was only this: 1 q 


= | 
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profound a fleep; that the officers of his bed-eham: 
ber heard him ſnore. In the morning he called for 
his freedman whom he had appointed to take cars 
of the ſenators, and 'bid him go- and enquire 'about 
them; being informed they were all gone and were 


| ragavry with every thing they wanted, Go then, ſaid 


e, and ſhow yourſelf to the ſoldiers, left they ſhould mnt 
you to pieces for being acceſſary to my death. © As ſoon 
as he was gone, Otho holding the dagger in both his 


one groan expired. | "Sf | 

Thoſe who waited without heard him groan, and 
burſt into a loud lamentation, which ſoon ſpread 
through the camp and the city. The ſoldiers ran with 
the moft pafſionate outcries to the door of the palace, 
upbraiding themſelves for having been ſo negligent 
in guarding that life which was laid down to preſery: 
theirs. None of them would quit the body to feeure 


raiſed a funeral pile, and magnificently adorned the 
body, they bore it thither, every one ambitioully ftriy- 
ing to afliſt in carrying the bier. Some of them 


Knecled and kiſſed his wound, others graſped his 


> > rr „ „„ . 


ped him at a diſtance. Several, after the pile va 
lighted, ſacrificed their lives, though neither (as it is 
believed) in return of perſonal obligations from him, 


for certainly no tyrant ever had ſo paſſionate and extri- 
vagant a deſire to command others, as theſe men hal 
to obey Ortho. Nor did their love ceaſe upon his death, 
but fill continued, and at laſt produced in them an im- 
proper place. 9 8 

After they had buried his aſhes, they built him 2 
Imeſs of its ſtructure, or the pomp of its inſcription. 


5 * 3 
To the memory of Marcus Ortho. 


He died in his thirty-ſeventh year, after a ſhort 
reign of about three months; his death being as much 
applauded as his life was cenſured ; for though he lived 
as profligately as Nero, he died much more nobly. The 
ſoldiers were very angry with Pollio, one of the chief 
commanders of the guards, for adviſing them to ſwear 
allegiance immediately to Vitellius. When they under- 
ſtood that ſome of the ſenators were upon the ſpot, 


they took no notice of the reſt, but offered the govern- 


ment to Verginius Rufus; and going in one body to his 
houſe in arms, they intreated and urged him to accept 
of the empire, or at leaſt to be their mediator. But 
he that refuſed to command them when conquerors, 
thought it ridiculous to pretend to it now they were 
defeared ; and he was afraid to go and treat with the 
Germans, who thought themſelves in many reſpects in- 


jured by him. He therefore flipped away through a 


private door. As ſoon as the ſoldiers were informed 
of this, they took the oath to Vitellius, and having ob- 
tained their pardon, ſerved under Cecina. 
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of — heads, I. 6. 

Abantidas, the ſon of Paſtas, kills 
Clinias, and' ſeizes the vern- 
ment of Sicyon, VI. 146. Killed 
by Dinias and Ariftorle the logi- 
cian, 14 47: 

fbecritus eneral ofthe Beotians 
ſlain in battle, VI. 1 59. 5 

Abrotanon, a 7 bracian woman, 
the mother of Themiflocles, 281. 

Hulites, the father of O 
fent to priſon by Aleran 


„IV. 


314. . 
Abillias, ſaid by ſome to * the 


ſon of Romulus and Herſilia, I. 68. 


Academicks, what they chiefly 


eſteemed, VI, 48 


Academus discovered to Caftor and 


Pollux that Helen was kept pt pri- 
vately at Aobidnæ, I. 43. 
Academy, ſpared for the ſake of 
Academus, I. 43, 44. 
Academy, from whom ſo called, 
I. 44. adorned by Cimon, III. 
292. The opinions of the old 


and new 2 363, 364, 


Middle academy, 

New academy, 41 2 
demy equall 50175 by the 
Greeks and Romans, VI. 3. 

Aearnaniant, defeated by Keel. 
laut, IV. vt © 

Acarnanian year, I. 184 


57 · 


et, 


Aca- 


Q4 


Auf iu * of Pelias died of 

e louſy diſeaſe, III. 265. 

Acamantis, the name of one of the 

tribes at Atbens, II. 5. 

Acanthii, a ple ſo called, III. 
1 = Tuer y at Ne, 


Acca Larentia, the nurtd of Was- 
lus and Remus, and wife of Rau- 
ffulus, I. 54. Sacrifices offered 
to her * the, prieſts of Mars, 
ibid. A feſtival in err of 
her called Larentia, ib. 
Acheans, their power aud x0d- 
rage heightened by Philperinen, 
III. 11. Erect a ſtatue of braſs 
to Pbilopœmen at Delphi, 13, 14. 
Break their league with Philip, 
— join with the "Romans, 
Demand ſuccours from 
1 againſt the 2 tolians, 
| 136. Make Aratus their 
| Gael their prudence, and 
the effects of it, VI. 153. To 
what credit they were raiſed by 
Aratus, 765 179. Their in- 


1 ma o the Maxi fnodute, 
* id 29 
* 2 name iven to Lace 
Mummius, III. 10 5. 
om ag — aer of Pro 
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der Pompey, ibid.” Put to death 
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Achilles, divine honours paid to 
him in Epirus, III. 57. Slain 
in the gates of Trey by Paris, 
271. On what account he was 


blamed, IV. 148, 149. His 


monument anointed by Alex- 

ander, 242. 
Achilles, the name of 
- conveyed Pyrrhus over the ri- 
ver when an infant, III. 58. 


Achradina, a part of Syracuſe, 


taken by Timolion, II. 215. 
Acilius, an officer in Cx/ar's army, 
his valour, HI. 343. A friend 
to Brutus, Andromac he's ſpeech 


in Homer applied by him to 


Porcia, VI. 77 


Hetocorinther, defcribed, VI. 160. 


Taken by Antigonus, 161. Ta- 
ken by Aratus, 166. | 
Aconite given to Orodes by his 


ſon Phraates, with a deſign to 


Poiſon him, cures his dropſy 
III. 462. * 


— 


Acorn-eaters, who ſo called, II. 


. 1 2 : 
Acroamaticks, a part of learning 
not to be communicated to the 
_ vulgar, IV. 232. 
Acron, King of the 3 
marches againſt Romulus wi 
powerful army, I. 70. De- 
| Rated and killed by Romulus, 70. 
Acrotatus fon of Areus King of 
Sparta, III. 93. His charac- 


ter, ibid, His gallant behavi. 


codur in defence of Sparta, 95. 


Ade, the ſea-coaſt of Achæa ſo 


1 called, 28 184. 


Afxon, two of that name, one 


© torn in pieces by his dogs, the 


... other by his lovers, IV. 4. 
Action, the uſe of it in orations, 
V. 282, 386, 413+, Indecency 
. An ation introduced at At ben, 
by Clien, Ul. 353+. Vehement 
Alen fut uſed by C. Graccbus 
at Rome, V. 185. 
"Ainm, battle of, U. 348. Py 


« 


* 


him who 


Airaſtus, aſſiſted 


and Alexander's. anſyer, I 
. 
Aaa Queen aria, and 
Mauſolus, eſtabliſhed in _ " 
vernment by Alexandir, I 
253. ibid L. 
Adæus ſetretity to detfilany, IV. 


79. 
Adallus, King of Thrace, was in 
Antony s army, V. „„ 
Auimanius ah Athenian coininan. 

der, II. 138. | 
Aametus beloved by Apolli, I. 158, 
Admetus =_s of the Mol»ſans, an 

enemy to 7 bemiftecles, and why, 
+ 310. He entertained: The. 
miteckes when he fled from 

Albeas, ibid. & ſeg. 
Adonis's feaſt, the ceremonies 

thereof, II. 112, His feaſt ce 

lebrated at Athens, as they were 
embarking on an expedition, 
accounted ominous, I. 392. 
Adramum, inhabitants of, join 

with Timoleon, II. 208, 

Aramis, a God highly honoured 

in Sicily, II. 207, 
o Theſeus in re- 
covering the bodies of thoſe 
that were {lain at the ſiege of 

Thebes, k 39- . 
Adria, a Tuſcan colony, whence 

the Aariatick ſea — its name, 

TCT 
Adrianus ſent by Lucullus, to con- 

duct a convoy, III. 326. He 

defeats Menemachus, and Myre 
who were ſent by Mitbridales to 
intercept it, ibi. 
Adultery, not known in Sparta, 
IJ. 125, 126. Solans law about 
J 330-7 cus - 
LEacides King of the Molzſſan, 
che ſon of Arybas and Tra, 

III. 57. Depoſed in an inſur- 
rection of his ſubjects, ibid. 
Sacus, the ſon-in-law of Sciron, 
I. 11. Alexander deſcended 


, V. 343. from him by the mother's fide, 
Acaphis, what he faid to Jlexarider, ; 


. ß 
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ver of it, 26. 


Ayptian year, I. 84. 


ä 
WM, tog- n 

Ageus the father of The/tns, the 
Oracle he received, I. 4. Hides 


| 2 ſword and ſhoes under a 


Diſcovers, his ſon, 


one, 5. | 
is death and the man- 


13. 


ia a banker at Sicyon, the ſer- 
vice he did to Aratus, VI. 161. 

gina, the eyeſore of the Pires, 
II. 13. V. 375. 


Agineres, Themiflocles propoſed to 


make war againſt them, I. 385. 
Signalized themſelves above all 
others in the battle of Salamin, 


J. 303. * 
figh, Theſeus left Ariadne for 


love of her, I. 24. The 
daughter of Panopens, T he/eus 
married her, 3 


Agpt, its foil, Ill. 383. Sub- 


dued by Alexander, IV. 258. 
Agyptians ſay Lycurgus learned 


from them the manner of ſepa- 
nting ſoldiers from — 
I, 107. Laugh at Agefilaus, 


IV. 107, Their opinion of the 


Deity's converſing with a wo- 
man, I, I 58. 8 ; | 
myſtical 


Egyptian wheels, the 


meaning of them, I. . | 
of calumny and ſedition, 38. 


Agyptian ſoothſayer, w 


told Antony, V. 317. 


Alia, one of the wives of Sylla, 


III. 225. 


Enilian family, their poverty, | 
content, and mutual affection, 


II. 245. 


Emilian family, from whence 


they ſprung, I. 166. | 


Enilia the daughter-in-law of 
Ha married to Pompey, IV. 
122. Dies in childbed, 123. 


Æolus the father of Arae, xiv. 
Anbarbus, See Domitius, © 
Equi invade the Roman territo- 
nes, I. 357. Defeated and 
dleir city caken by candle, 360, 


- ſchylus brother to 77 
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Aerapus, Fyrrbus's great concern 
_- for his death, III. 6 2 | 
: Aeropus, King of Macedon, diverted 

_ himſelf in making lamps and 
tables, V. 250. 8 


Abies, loſes his cauſe againſt 


Demoſthenes, and © retires to 
Rhodes, V. 399. | 
Aſcbines of Sampra accuſed of a 
© conſpiracy, and makes his 
eſcape, 1 403. 2 i 
8 

wife, with Timoleon, c. endea- 
vours to diſſuade 7 imophanes 
from tyranny, II. 199. Kills 
Timophanes, ibid. | | 
Aſobylus the tragedian died of dif. 
content, and for what, III. 285. 
LE/culapius, ſaid to have been en- 
tertained by Sophecles, I. 159. 
e 
ng of his, III. 459. 
ne, a _ VI. 181. 
EAL tragediar ly » 41 Ns 
Kalbe the daughter of Pirebeus, 
and mother of Theſeus, I. 5. 
Carried priſoner to Lacedezmons 


45 0 1 4 5 
A groundleſs ſtory of her, ibid. 
Deſerted by her ſon, 100. 


. LEtolians, in Flaminius's army, III. 


34. Aſeribe to themſelves the 
victory over the Macedonians, 
36. Great maſters in the art 


Afranias Lucius, commands - the 
left wing of Pompey's army a- 
your Sertorius, IV. 24. Pompey 

eaves Armenia in his cuſtody 

when he went in chace of Mi- 

thridates, 156, Defeats Phra» 

. ates King of Parthia, 159. De- 

feats the Arabians near mount 

Amanus, 163. His inſulting 

ech to Pompey, 197, 198. 

 Heand Farre defeated Gn Spain 
Ceſar, 384. 

- Agamemuon why pleaſed with the 


jarsof Land Achilles;l'V; E 
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Saeriſiced his own daughter, 
70. The terms on which he 
exempted a rich coward from 
ſerving in the wars, 74. - 


Agarifte the wife of Xanthippus, 


and neice of Cliſibenes, II. 5, 6. 


- Her dream, 6. The mother of 


Pericles, ibid. | | 
Agatharchus a painter valued him- 
ſelf upon the quickneſs of his 
work, and the reply of Zeuxis 


thereupon, II. 20. Kept pri- 


ſoner by Alcibiudes till he had 


painted his houſe, 19. 


Agathaclea, the miſtreſs of Ptolemy 
Philopater, V. 175. 
Agathoecles the Syractu/an, marries 


his daughter Lanaſſa to Pyrrhus, - 


III. 66. 


Agathacles che fon of Lyfnachu 


marries one of Prolemy's daugh- 


ters, V. 162. Purſues Deme- 


trius, 279. 


Asa of Ache ou | accuſed of a 


conſpiracy, II. 403. Eſcapes, 
—A o 5 


Aeſllaus, the brother of Agis, his 


birth, IV. 64. His education, 
65. Beloved by Ly/ander, ib. 

is character, ibid. One of 
his legs ſhorter than the other, 
ibid. He would not permit his 


Ratue or picture to be drawn, 


ibid. His perſon and carriage, 
ibid. Some would have ſet him 


aſide on account af his lame- 


neſs, III. 204. IV. 67. The 
Oracle alledged for tbat pur- 
poſe, ibid. Is declared King, 
III. 204. IV. 68. Gives half 
Agiss eſtate to the relations on 
the mother's ſide, ibid. By 
complying with the people he 
was able to do what he pleaſed, 
ibid, His great reſpe& to the 
Epbori and ſenators, ibid. He 
eaſily forgaye his enemies, and 


would not puniſh his friends 


when they did ill, 69. Fined 
by the ephori, ibid. Demand- 
. © + 


.. . ed by the Greebs/in S hr 
General againſt the King of 

__ P erfia, 70. Nequires "thi 
|  Spartaus for captains and cour. 
ſellors, ibid. His dream at 
Aulis, ibid. In what he wa; 
more prudent than auen, 
ibid. Looks upon an act com- 
mitted by the Brrotians' as an 
ill omen, IV. 71 Flights and 
affronts Lyſander, 72. Sends 
him on an embaſſy into the 
Helleſpont, ibid: Blamed for 
his behaviour to Lyſander, 73. 
. Diſcovers by Lyſauder s papers 
that he had a deſign to alter the 
| ms III. 215. IV. 86, 
. Revenges the perjury of Ji 
g bernes, 73. Exempts the rich 
from following him, on what 
conditions, 74. In which he 
followed the example of ga- 
memnom, ibid. Strips the pri. 
ſoners he had taken in war, and 
ſells them naked, ibid. His 
| _ thereupon to his ſoldi- 
ers, 18d. Deceives Tifaphernes, 
: . ibid. Defeats him in the. plains 
olf Sardis, 75. His anſwer to the 
propoſitions of Tithrauftes, ib. 
The Spartans appoint him Ad- 
miral as well as General, 76. 
He choſe to derive his grandeur 
from his virtue rather than his 
authority, 157. Commits a 
great overſight, ibid. His league 
with Cotys King of Papblagonia, 
ibid. His love for Megabates 
the ſon of Spicbridatet, ibid. 
Refuſes the kiſs of. Megabates, 


- and what he ſaid on that occa- 


ſion, 77. His conference with 
Pharnabazus, ibid. The pre- 
ſent he received from Pharna- 
_ bazas's ſon, and what he re. 
turned, 79. The ſervices he did 
him, ibid, Was inclined to 
juſtice, but would always favour 
his friends. His letter to 14. 
reius in favour of Nicias, = 


T 


what he. faid when forced to 


decamp and leave a fick friend, 
90. In his journies he com- 
monly lodged in the temples, 
ibid. And fared as hard as the 
common ſoldiers, ibid. The ſub- 
miſſion of the great men of 


Perſia to him. ibid. Intended 


to attack the King of Perſia in 
his dominions, ibid. Recalled 
home by the Ephorz, ibid. His 
obedience to that order much 
added to his glory, 81. A ſay- 
ing of his, :6:d.. His paſſage 


through the territories of the 


barbarians, 82. His anſwer 
to an impertinent demand: of 
the Trallians, ibid. Whom he 
overthrows, i154. His bold re- 
ply to the King of Macedar's 
anſwer, ibid. His ambaſſadors 
retained priſoners at Lariſſa, ib. 


A tine ſaying of his on that oc- 


caſion, 82. His obedience: to 
the orders of the Ephori, 83. 
His behaviour upon the news 
that Pi/ander was defeated and 


ſlain, i . A fault committed 


by him through the heat of 
courage, 84. An inſtance of his 
great firmneſs and reſolution, 26. 
His reſpect to the Gods, 74:4. 
His trophy for the victory, and 
offering at Delphi, 85. A firm 
adherer to the cuſtoms: of his 
country, 1b. His wife and 
his children, z6:d. His extraor- 
dinary methods to gain over his 
enemies, 87. How he managed 
ageſpolis his collegue in the 
kingdom, 11d. Procures his 
half brother Teluſias to be de- 
cared Admiral, 25d. Beſieges 
Corinth, 88. Allows the Corin- 
{bians that were with him to ce- 
lebrate the 4rhenian games, 1b. 


Had no reliſh for common. a- 


muſements, 24. His contemp- 
fuous behaviour to a forward 


Fagedian, and reprimand to an 


- themſelves, 91. 
_ againſt the Thebans, which was 


. minonaas, 101. 
ner he broke a dangerous con- 
ſpiracy, ibid. and puniſhed the 
the accomplices in another, 102. 

The preſervation of Sparta ow- 


arrogant phyſician, ibid. Na- 
vages the Corinthian territories, 
89. His reaſon why he would 
not hinder his enemies from 
- ſowing their corn, 90. His po- 
licy in obliging the Greeks to 
| _= to the peace with the Kin 
o 


Per fia, ib. Juſtiſies Phæbidas 


in an unjuſt action, 03d. Fer- 
ſuades the Lacedæmonians to 


take the fault of Phebidas on 
Declares war 


committed to the care of Cleom- 


 brotus, ibid. Bis love for his 


children, 94. What he did to 


divert them, and a ſaying of his 


to a friend on that occaſion, IV. 


94. Accuſed of perverting 
- juſtice, . Notwithſtanding 
his age obliged to march againit 
the Thebans, ibid. R 
by Antalcidas for teaching the 
' Thebans to fight, I. 122. II. 


eproached 


304. IV. 94. Incurs the hatred 


| of all the allies, gg. Taken ill 


at Megara, and eaied by being 
let blood, zbid. His debate 


with Epaminondas, 96. Makes 


peace with the reſt of Greece, 
and declares war againſt the The- 
bans, ibid. The great eſteem 


the Spartans had for him not- 


withſtanding their defeat at 


 Leutrra, 97. His wiſe. expe- 


dient to preſerve the laws and 
citizens of Sparta, 98. Forced 
to bear the taunts of the The- 


Saus, 100. Contents himſelf 
with guarding the city, 01d. 


Admires the gallantry of pa- 
In what man- 


ing to his prudent conduct, 103. 


Marches to ſuccour the Manti- 


neans, and returns in great haſte 
to Sparta, 104. Blamed for 
| | continuing 


continuing the war to recover 
Meſenia, 106. Contemned for 
entering into the ſervice of 
Tachos the Ægypti an, ibid. Ac- 
counted nothing ignoble but an 
inactive life, 107. Embarks for 
appt, ibid. How looked upon 
by the Ægyptians, and his be- 


Haviour among them, ibid. His 


anſwer to Chabrias, 108. Quits 
. the party of Tachos, and enters 
into the ſervice of Nectanabis 
his nephew, ar What he 
| faid to Ne#anabis, ibid. Suſ- 
pected by him, 110. His wiſe 
advice to Vectanabis, ibid. Re- 


ftratagems, 111. Returns to 


Sparta, ibid. Driven by a ſturm 


to the haven of Werelaus in 
Africa, where he died, ibid. His 
age and how long he reigned, 
ibi. How embalmed and 
brought to Lacedemon, ibid. 
The crown remained in his fa- 
mily to Agis the third, in the 


ffth generation, 112. His ad- 


vantagesabove Pompey, 218,&c. 
Heefilaus the uncle of Agis by the 
mother's ſide, V. 130. He was 


father of Hippomedon, ib. Made 


one of the Ephori, 135, His 
craftineſs, ibid. By his avarice 
occaſions a mutiny in Sparta, 

138. His inſolence, bid. He 
fled, ibid. Being wounded ſaves 
himſelf by pretending to be 
dead, 151. 


Aeefepolis King of Sparta, his 


character, IV. 87. His death, 


92. 9 . 
Ageſiſtrata, the mother of Agis, 
n 


. 142. Murdered by An- 
phares, 143. | 
Agias with the younger Ari/to- 


machus ſeizes the government 


of Angos, VI. 727. 
Aeiatis, the widow of Agis mar- 


ried to Cleomeues, V. 144. Her 


death, 164. 


8 


132. Another Ghing of li 


Agis the ſon of Eudamidas, his fa. 
His character, 128. The great 


mother, ibid. His defire to re- 
tore = p_ laws of Sparta, 
129. e three p 

gains his confidence, ibid. His aſffied * 
By what means he got his mo- 
- ther and grandmother to join 


 Ly/anger to be 
| ibid. The decree propoſed, ; . 
- Offers to divide his patrimony, 
133. His diſpute with Leoni 
das, ibid. Protects Leonidas, 


aus, ibid. Sent with forces to 
nour to Sparta, but finds the 


| Seized and put into priſon by 


friends, 141. His anſwers when | 
examined by the Fphori, ibid. 
Condemned, ibid. What he 
aid to one that bewailed him, 
- 142. Executed, ibid, He was 
the firſt King put to death at 


and Cleomenes above the Grac- | 


way into Sparta in his reign, 
147. His hatred to Mcibjade, 
and for what, II. 120, 121, 


mily and genealogy, V. 12). 


wealth of his mother and grand. 


him in his deſign, 130, | 


in the undertakin * I, . 
en Ephori, 


whom Ageflaus the E 
would have had Ele, re 
Deceived by the craft of Agi. 


ſaccour the Ach aan; againſt the 
LEtolians, ibid. By his mode- 
ration gains the of the 
people, 137. Returns with ho- 


people mutinying through the 
1 government yr; Agefilau, 
138. Flies to the temple of 
Minerva for protection, ibid. 


the treachery of ſome pretended 


Sparta 7 order of the Ephor:, | 
143. The advantages of Ait 


At, 


fern, what he did in the accuſa- 
tion of Pericles, II. 3. 
Anon, for what Alexander was 
ry with him, IV. 252. 
gun, the Teian wore ſilver nails 
in his ſhoes, IV. 278. 
Aonnides, Phocion intereedes for 
him with Autipater, V. 31. Ac- 
cuſes Phocion and others of trea- 
ſon, 35. The pleaſant propo- 
ſition he made to King Ari eas, 
36, Reads the decree againſt 
Phocion, 37. Is put to death 
by the Atbenians, 39. 
J | 
Armthemis, the perſon who pre- 
tended he heard King Antigenus 
ſay Alexander was poiſoned, IV. 
8 
— of one of the 
wards at Athens, I. 14. 
ferammes, a King in India, the 
fon of a barber, IV. 307. N. 
Ararias law, V. 71. When al- 
tered, 129. The ill conſe- 
quence of that alteration, ibid. 


Aeraules, a conſecrated grove, the 


oath taken there by the Aibeni- 
ans, and the occaſion of it, II. 
. 5 90 
181. Produces the love of 
Is favourable to 


319. Commands the left ſqua- 
dron for Augu/tusagainſt Antony, 
348. Writes to Auguſtus to re- 
turn to Rome, 358. He marries 
Julia the daughter of Auguſtus, 
369. Appointed by Auguſſus 
to accuſe Caſſius for the murder 
of Julius Ceſar, VI. 1. 
Arippina, one of the daughters of 
Antony by Octavia, married to 


᷑robarbus, by whom ſhe had 


Lucius Domitius, and afterwards 
-"_x to Claudius Cæſar, V. 
8 
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Aius Loquutius's temple erected by 
74 Camillus, I. 355. N 
Aiantus, one of the tribes at 
Adem, IE. 412... 
Jar, the father of Furpſaces, II. i. 
£<ax's temple, V. 4404. 
Aiduneus, i. e. Pluto King of the 
Moleſſians, I. 42. Releaies Theſeus 
at the deſire of Hercules, 46. 
Agigores, ſhepherds and graziers at 

Atbent, ſo called, I; 231. 
Airy of an eagle containing ſeven 
. young ones, III. 1499. 
Alæ, ſome exiled fiſhermen oft 

_ town preſented $z//a with fiſh, 
and what happened on that oc- 

caſion, III. 251,252, - | 

Alalcomenius, the name of one of 
the months among the Bæoti- 
ne, II. 4165 ;- 0 8 
Albanians, a people inhabiting 


about mount Caucaſus, IV. 1506. 


Defeated by Pompey, who made 

a peace with their King, IV. 

157. They revolted, ibid, A- 

gain defeated by Pompey, 15 8. 

Alban lake, à remarkable ſtory 
about it, I. 325, Gig. 


Albinur, a Roman commander, re- 


flected on by Marius, III. 114. 
Was lieutenant to SHlla, and 
killed by the ſoldiers, 224. 

Alcæus, his epigram on Philip, 
III. 36. „ - f 


Alcæus the Sardian poiſoned, | by 


 Mithridates, for having got the 
better of him in a horlſe-race, 
IVI 5 | 
Alcander, what he did to Lycurgus, 
| 3 118, How puniſhed for it, 
A: | 


Alertas the ſon of Tharrytes, was 


father of Neoptolemus. and Ary- 
bas, III. 7 | 

Alcetas refuſes to obey the orders 
of Perdiccas, IV. 40. Diſputes 
the command with Zumenes, 44. 

Alcibiades, a ſtatue erected to him 


by the Romans. as the moſt va- 


liant of the Grecians, I. 166. 
Perſuades 


'  Perſuades Pericles again to ac- — 


cept of the chief command, II. 


family; his genealogy, Periclen 
and 3 is guardi- 
ans, and the friendſhip of So- 
crates very much contributed to 
bis fame, II. 91. His nurſe, 3 
His ſchoolmaſter, 56. His 


grace to his. pronunciation; 2844. 
is natural inclinations, his 


5 ambition, and ſeveral ſayings 


of his in his youth, ibid. & ſeg. 
He refuſes to learn to play on 
the flute, and for what rea- 


8 ſon, 93. When a boy flies to 


the houſe of Democrates, 94. 
Careſſed and flattered by peo- 
le of the greateſt quality, 76:4, 
ut prefers the friendſhip of So- 

, crates, 95. The affront he of- 
-  fered to Anytus the ſon of An- 


themion, 95. The ſervice he did 


to a ſtranger, 96. the effect of 

Socrate 8 Jiſcourſes on him, 7b. 
- . His luxury and impertinence, 
97. His flatterers chiefly took 
advantage of his vanity and 


right again by Socrates, ibid. 
What he did to a ſchoolmaſter 
who had none of Homer's works, 


: and his anſwer to another who 

had corrected Homer, ibid. His 
anſwer to Pericles, who was 
* conſidering how to give up his 


accounts to the Athenians, ibid. 
While very young goes in the 
expedition againſt Potidæ, is 
wounded, preſerved by Socrates, 
and crowned for his valour, 98. 
Afterwards preſerved Socratesat 


the battle of Delium, ibid. Gives - 
General in the expedition a- 


Hipponicus the father of Callia: 
a box on the ear, 18. Who 
upon his ſubmiſſion pardons 
him, and gives him his daugh- 
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in the publick affem 
His quail; 100. His many ad- 
yoantages to recommend him to 
publick affairs; ιν. Kept more 
beauty laſted with him all his | 
' life, ibid. His liſping gave a 


ter -Hipparete in marfiage. il 
His behaviour towards E = 


r - © His anſwer to ſome of his 2 
Alcibiades, the nobleneſs of his $' 20» 


quaintance, who reproved-hin 


for cutting off the tail of a fine 


dog, ibid: His art — 500 
ibid. 


5 rſes and chariots for the pub- 
lick games than ever any one 


| beſides did, 101.” And at once 


carried off three 'prizes,.ibid 


The honours that were done 


him by ſeveral cities; ibid. & 


Jeg. The trick he put upon his 
friend Diomedes, 123 One 
Als intereſt with Phœax and Ni- 
cias, and gets Hyperbolut ba- 
 niſhed by the oftraciſm, ibid. & 
103. Begins to be jealous of 


the reputation of Niciai, 104; 


Accuſes Micias. of favouring 


the Lacedæmonihus II. 104; 


105. IIis artful practices dn 
- the Lacedæmonian ambaſſa d ors; 


. 105, & e. © Hei gets their 


offers rejected, and breaks 


with the Lacedzmoniais, 100. 
His advice to the people of 


Argos, 107. and. his view there- 
in, ibid. His advice to the Pa- 
treans, ibid. His wiſdom, elo- 


quence, luxury, inſolence and 


effeminacy, ibid. G . He 
keeps Agatharchas priſoner till 
he had painted his houſe, and 


ſtrikes Taureas for (contending 
with him in exhibiting ſhows, 


109. Takes a captive Miliai 
woman, and has à ſon by her, 
ibid. The chief cauſe of the 
ſlaughter of the inhabitants of 
Melos, ibid. Perſuades the poo- 
ple to attack Sicily, 1 10. Made 


gainſt Sicily, jointly with N- | 
cias; 111. Accuſed of defacing 


| ſeveral ſtatues, and * | 
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| pherms, the King 
lieutenant, ibid. The agree- 
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. the fiered myſteries, 113. Not- 


withſtanding which he is com- 
manded to proceed in the expe- 


dition, 114. Lands at Rhegium, 


beſieges and takes Byxantium, 


ibid. & ſeq. Returns to Athens, 
132. Received with a general 


ibid. His advice oppoſed; by 


Micias, but approved of by os 


nac bus, ibid. Sails with them decla 
land and ſea, ibid. He defers 


to Sicily, and takes Catana, ib. 
Recalled to Athens to anſwer 


the accuſations, 116. Eſcapes, 


and what he ſaid on the occa- 


fon, 117. The form of the 
a⁊ccuſation, 25. & ſeg. He flies 


to Sparta; His reception and 
behaviour there, 118, 119. His 


| intrigue with 'Timea, | the wife | 
of Agis. 120. He- makes all 102 
- Imia revolt, ibid. The envy of 


ſeveral of the Spartans againſt 
him, 121. He retires to Ta- 
of Perfia's 


ableneſs af his converſation, 16. 


He quits the intereſt of the 
Spartans, being in fear of Agis 
their King, ibid. Perſuades the 
nobility of Athens to take the 


government out of the hands of 


the common people, 122. In- 


forms the Athenians of the trea- 


ſons of Phrynicus, 12 3. Recal- 
led and declared General by © 


ks * 
Ga 


joy, ibid. & 133. Who crown 
him with ' crowns of gold, and 
declare bim Genera] both by 


going on board till the celebra- 


tion of the grand myſteries, 134. 
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The danger that attended the 
proceſſion, and his conduct in 
that affair. ibid. & . Preſſed 


by the common people to, take 


dhe ſovereignty upon him, 135. 


but the chief of the Hibeniaus 
being alarmed at it, haſten him 
on board the fleet, 136. He 


ſets fail with a hundred ſhips, 
and l gains a battle in the iſland 


of Andros, but did not take the 


city, ibid. Ruined by his own 


lory, ibid. Accuſed to the 


a e by Thrafjbulus, 137. 
Of what, 2. -Forſakes the 


army, ibid. The prudent ad- 
vice he gave the Aibenian com- 


manders, II. 138. The event 
proved the goodneſs of his 


ment, 139. He retires in- 


to Bithynia, and is robbed of a 


the 4:henrans that were at Sa- 


u, 124. He oppoſes the raſh 
fury of the people, and thereby 
, faves Athens, ibid. 
great ſervice that he did, 125. 


Another 
Accuſed by the Lacedæmonians, 


Seized by Tiſapbernes and ſent 
priſoner to Sardis, but eſcaping 


from his keepers flies to Clazo- 
nene, and accuſes Tiſaphernes of 


being privy to it, 126. His 


great part of his wealth by ſome 
Thracians, ibid. The thirty 


tyrants jealous of his deſigns 


and actions, 140. The aſſaſſins 


not daring to encounter him 


ſet fire to the houſe where he 


ibid. Recalled by the people, ib. | 


was, 141, His courageand the 


manner of his death; i#i4. Bu- 


ried by his miſtreſs, ibid. A 


different account of the cauſe of 


his murder, .142. Equal to 


Coriolanus in military conduct, 


exploits, ſucceſs, and ſervices. 


177, S. By his precipi- 
fancy he expoſes himſelf to great 


danger, but by a ſtratagem he 


faves himſelf, 129, 130. He 


and deceit, 190. 


189. The advantage of Alci- 


biades above Coriolanus, 191. 


His politicks full of ftratagem 
The great 
change he made in the Athenian 
affairs, 189. 190. | 


obliges the Selybrians to receive -Alcibiades's. name given to a 


garden 
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garden by Ti/aphernes, II. 
eee e 
MAlcibiades 


_ endeavoured to break the le 
between the Aubenians and La- 


cedæmoniams, 385, 386. His de- 


ceieitful treatment of the Lace- 
Aænonian ambaſſadors, 386. He 
with Niczas and Lamachus ap- 
pointed Generals in the Sicilian 
expedition, 390. Recalled, 393. 
His familiarity with Timæa, the 
wife of Agis, IV. 66. 
Mlctdamus, Demoſthenes learnt. his 
art, V. 380. 


Acimenes, a Grecian, E friend of q 
Alexander the fon. of oy w 


Dion, VI. 22. 


Alanus. the Epirot, a gallant C Cap- N 


ain in Demetrius's army, V. 251. 
 Shinin — 2 » 
Aleman the poe t, — 

of the louſy T liſeale, itt. 266. 


Alemæon, General of the — 


ans againſt the Cirrhæant, I. 
213. 


Alemena, ber body vaniſhed as 


they were carrying it to the 
grave, I. 92. Married to Rhad. 


amanthus after the death of Am- 


\phitryon, UL 212. 

Mlcyoneus carries Pyrrhis's head to 
his father Autigonus, III. 103. 
Reproved for it by his father, 
ibid. is civil behaviour to 
Helenus the ſan of Pyrnbus, ib. 
for which he is — by 
Antigonas, ibid. & eq. | 

Alea, the ſepulchre of 8 
thus is fo called, III. 212. 

Alexander, aThracian commander, 
H. 2606. 

Alerander the ſan of Perſeus, II. 

281. 

Alexander, King of Macedon, the 
ſon of Amyntas the ſecond, and 
brother to Prolemy, II. 317. N. 
Kills his brother Prolemy, 3.18. 

Alexander, King of Macedon, his 


diſcourſe with "—_ about 


compared to 
the ſoil of Zeypr, III. 383. 2 


Died 


2 Mardonius, II. 407. es. N. 


» the 8 5 of Plerg 
overcome by Pelopides, II. 316, 
Takes , Pelapidas and Auenia/ 

riſoners, 395 His luſt, 320, 


cruelty, 264. Y 


Murdered b 

his wife Thebe 
Aſt 
by his wife's contrivance, 329. 


. Alexander the ſon of ay „lk. 


62. Expelled by 


Amipater, ibid. Calls — 
and Dame to = dnn | 


V. 268. 


Lanqſſa, III. 66. 
Alexander Mindus, I I. I 24. 


Alexander, a philoſpher, * 


tained by Craſſus, III. 421. His 


great patience, and dimer 
— ibid, 

Alexander the ſon. of Pol hperchs 
arrives at Athens with ia. 
ful arm * His debgn * 
city, V. 34. 

Alexander the "by the. 


made uſe of to convict p 
of a falſhood, IV. 37. :Why 
_ Greece ought to grieve on ic 

count of his exploits, 81A 

ſaying of his concerning tbe 
battle fought betwixt 4gis/and 

Antipater, ibid. His deicent, 

* The day of his birth, 
| ſome circumſtances that at- 

tended it, 227. Would ſuffer 


none but Ly/ppus to carve-ita- 


tues of him, bid. His tem- 
perance, 228. and ambition, ib, 


His anſwer to one who -aſked 


him to run a race in the Olym- 
pick games, ibid. His behavi- 
our whilſt a child to the Pregſiar 
ambaſſadors, 229. His precep- 
tors, 229, 230. He trains 
the horſe Bucephalus, 230, 231. 
His letter to Ariforle, 232. A 


& ſeq. De. 
* 1 the Thebans, 328. 
the contrivance of 
e, ibid. & ſeq. The! 
tyrant that was ever killed 
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t admirer of Homer, ibid. 
His love for Ariſtotle abated in 
time, 232. his preſent to Keno» 
crates, 234+ Left regent © 
kingdom when he was but ſix- 
| teen years old, ibid. His uarrel 
| with Artalus, 235. And with 
his father Philip, ibid. Upon 


| retire from court, ibid. He 
 Gnds Talus the player in- 
do (ia; on what errand, 236. 
Ae and his mother are ſuſpected 
E to have a hand in the murder of 


crown when he was but twent 

pears of age, 237. He owes his 
aſety to his reſolution and mag- 
nanimity, 76:4, His behaviour 
to the Thebans, 238. Receives 
de Jthenzans into favour, 239. 
epents of his ſeverity towards 
the Thebans, ibid. Declared Ge- 
{eral againſt the Perſſans, 240. 
His vitiit to Dicgenes, ibid. 

His behaviour at Delphi, ibid. 
prodegy that ah, 6 Apa juſt 
before he began his expedi- 


troops, and fund for, their main- 
tenance, ibid. His generoſity to 
bis friends, who accompanied 
him in the expedition, i&id. He 


242. His contempt of ſuper- 
flition, 74. He paſles the Gra- 
uicus, ibid. His behaviour in the 
ation, 767d. refuſes Quarter to 
the mercenary Græcians, 244. 
He cauſes ſtatues in braſs of 
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fell ia the engagemenc to be 


ib, efled by Ly/ippus, ibid. He 
ed forces Fx My and Miletus, 
m- 245. A groundleſs miracle in - 
vi- ated for bim by the hiſtorians, 
a ibid. Honours paid by him to a 
'F lame of Theodedcs, 246. Being 
ins able to untie the Gordian knot. 


1, te cuts it aſunder, 247. He ſub- 
4 f : R 


A Vor. VL. 


ent of the 


I which he and his mother 


Philip, ibid. He ſucceeds to the 


bon, 241. The number of his 


envies Achilles for two reaſons, 


turty four of his officers who - 


* =® Þ © © 


dues Paphlagonta and Oapadoc ia, 


after having conquered the Piþ- 


dians and Phrygians, ibid. His 
fickneſs in Cilicia, and confi- 
dence in his phyſician, 248. His 


victory owing chiefly to his ex- 
cellent conduct, 250. A faying 


of his upon viewing the tent 
Darius, with the equipage be- 


_ longing to it, 251. His generous 


behaviour to the mother, wife 
and daughters of Darius, ibid. 


His chaiaQter of the Perfian 


beauties, 252. His abhorrence 
of the love of boys, 76/4, His 
letter to Parmenio, 253. Two 
things which made him ſenſible 
that he was mortal, ibid. Reſtores 
Queen Ada to her dominions, 
ibid. His anſwer to her when 
ſhe offer'd him ſuch Cooks, &c. 


as were excellent in their kind, 


ibid. He uſed to fit long at 
meals, rather for the ſake of 
converſation than drinking, ibid. 
His way of living, 254. The 
magnificence of his table, 255. 


. 1 ſiege to Tyre, which held 
Out ie 


ven months, ibid, His 
dream, ibid. Another of his 


dreams, and the Explication of 
it by the ſoothſayers, ibid. His 
| excurſion into Arabia during 
the ſiege, and the d 


er to 
which he expoſed himſelf for 
the ſake of his preceptor Ly/i- 
machus, ibid. His expedient 
to verify the prediction of 4ri/- 
tauaer, 257. He befi Gaza, 
ibid. The accident tharbefe! him 
there, ibid. His extravagant pre- 
ſent of frankincenſe and myrrh 
to. his præceptor Leonidas, and 


_ the reaſon given for it, 258. to 


what uſe he applied a curious 
caſker found among the trea- 


ſures of Darius, ibid. His viſi- 
on, ibid. His viſit to the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, and the dan- 
gers he met with in that voyage 
| 1 
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259: His converſation with the 
High- Prieſt of Ammon, 260. And 


with P/ammon the Egyptian Phi- 


loſopher, 261. His anſwerto Ana x- 
aretius the ſophiſt, ibid. The ſports 
and games he exhibited upon his 
return out of Egypt into Pricia, 
262. His ſentiments of Theſa- 
lus, and Athenodorus the come- 
dians, ibid. He communicates 
to his friends a lette he had. 
received from Darius, 263. His 
anſwer to Parmenio upon that 


ſubject, ibid. and to Darius, 


ibid. His grief for the death of 
Statira, and expence in her 
funeral, '264. The mock en- 
gement betwixt two ſervants 
that followed his camp, c. 
265. He ſacrifices to Fear, 266. 


his favourites, 1014. Spartan fm. 
baſſador, ſtood by when he en. 


occaſion, :6bi4. Great Infizncgs of 


his concern for the loſs of Buc- 


His anſwer to thoſe who adviſed 


him to attack Darius by night, 
ibid. And to Parmenio upon hts 
wonderinghecould ſleep ſo found 

- juſt before ſo important an en- 
agement, 268. An account of 


his axmour, 269. His ſpeech. to 


the army, and the prayer he 


made before the battle, 1614. 


He gains the battle and. is 


_ proclaimed King of Ala, _; 


His behaviour thereupon, 26d. 
takes Saſa, where he finds im- 
menſe riches, 273. The guide 
that conducted him into Perfia, 
274. The cruel orders he iſſued 
out upon his entrance into that 
kingdom, . ibid. His ſpeech to a 
ſtatue. of Xerxes as it lay on the 
ground, ibid. His fatal extrava- 
gance in a riotous entertain- 


ment, 265. He ſets fire to the 
palace at Perſepolis, 266. His 
anſwer to Ariſio the Pæonian. 


ibid. And generoſity to- a com- 


mon ſoldier, ibid. In what manner 


he recommended ſecrecy to his 
favourite Hepba. tion, 277. His 
munifeence to a ſon of Maxeus, 
to Parnunio, and Antipater, 278. 


which action Plutarch endes 


be burns the baggage, 299. Hi 


Alexander, ibid. What he ſaid 


vernment, ibα¹. His: —2 


murs of his 
become rich and luxuriond 32; 
A ſine ſaying of Me upon = 


_ His behaviour upon the death 
of Darius, and the puniſhment 


habit; his deſign in ſo doing, 


| happened, rbid. Its explanation 


302. His © converſation 


. 
whom however he would hot 
to . 


counter'd a lion, and what 
ſaidto him upon it, 2 — 
who were 


upon that 
his affection to his friends, u 
& /eg. His regard for ſanQuaries, 
280. Become inexorable: to 
thoſe who ſpoke ill of him, 281, 


he inflicted on Be/us, 282, 283. 


pbalus, who had been ſeized by 
the barbarians, and the means 
he made uſe of to recover him, 
283. He puts on the barbatick 


ibid. The Queen of the Amazon: 
comes to viſit him, 285. His 
ſpeech to the army before he 
marched into Hyrcania, ibid, 
He blends together the man- 
ners of the barbarians and Ma- 
cedonians, 286. His policy, ibid. 
He puts Philoras to death, anc 
ſends orders into Media to kill 
Parmenio, 289. He kills Clitu: 
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vours to palliate, 290; Being 
intent on his Indian expedition 


ſeverity, ibid. A prodigy tha 


ibid. another prodigy that muct 
pleaſed him, ibid. Its explana 
tion, 300. He forces in 
thres to quit the rock he d 
fended, 301. What he ſaid 
a young man whoſe name wa 


Acuphis, and Acuphis's reply, zo! 
WI 
Tati 


- 


its and the preſents they 
_ each other, 362, His breach 
of faith, LV. 303. He càuſesſeveral 
Indian philoſophers to be hang- 
ed, ibid, His own account of his 
war with Porus, ibid. &c. wh t 
he underwent to merit the praiſe 
of the Athenians, 304. His ge- 
nerous treatment of Porus af- 


Buſepbalus and his dog Peritas, 
2 85 His ſoldiers refuſe to 
pas the Ganges, 306. Grieved 


' ibid. Is prevailed with to re- 
tum, 307. His ridiculous va- 
nity, whereby he endeavoured 
to impoſe on poſterity, ibid. 
His deſire to ſee the ocean, 
ibid, His behaviour at the 
fege of the city of the Malli- 
au, 308. The, Queſtions he 
pat to ten Indian philoſophers, 
and the anſwers they made him 
309, 310. He, diſmiſſes them 
vith preſents, deſires ſome of 
the moſt noted Indian philoſo- 
phers to come to him, 7514. 
dpends ſeven months in his 
wyage down the river, 76:4. 


the country of the Oxiies, and 
i reduced to extreme traits 
for want of proviſion, whereby 
a gteat part of his army periſh- 
ed, ibid. He arrives in Gettroſta, 


applied, 157d. He marched 
trough Carmania, ibid, Where 


in days together, 24. Their 


efipn to fail out of the Eu- 
Prater, and by Hercules's pil- 
lars into the Mediterranean, 
314. Kills Oxyartes the ſon of 
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ter he had defeated and taken 
him, 305. The honours paid by 
him to the memory of his horſe 


and enraged at their refuſal, 


His ambitious prayer to the 
Gods, 312. He returns through 


bd, Where he is plentifully 


le and his friends feaſted ſe- 
ſcandalous debauch, 313. His 


dnites with his own hand, 
| E 22 


ibid. And commits 4buhtry, to 
priſon, 1%. xc. A cuſtom 
when the Kings viſited Per/fa, 
of giving every woman a piece 
of La 318. He pats Poh- 
machus to death for rifling Cy- 
rus's ſepulcher, ibid. He pro- 


. poſes .a.. prize for him .who 


could drink moſt, and how 
many died of that debauch, 
316. He married Starira the 
daughter of Darius, ibid. His 
1 * entertainment, and 
the preſents he made to 
the gueſts, ibid. He pays the 
debts of the whole army, bid. 
lis troops jealous of the youn 
Perſians, whom he had * 
to be inſtructed in the uſe of 
arms, 317. He chuſes his ſife- 
15 out of rhe Perſſant, ibid. 
The Macedonian: repenting, he 
is reconciled to them, ibid. c. 
He diverts himſelf with pub- 


11 


After a ſplendid d- 


® 4 


bim into a phrenzy. 322. His 


own, journals of his ficknet$; /. --_. 


ibid. No ſuſpicions of his. hes 
ing poiſoned till fix. years af- 


ter his death, 332. 
Alexander, a ſoldier in Alexander 


' the Great's Army, IV. 301. 
(x. 


— 
lan an enfranchiſed flave 
of Strabo, V. 276. 

Alexander, the fon of Demetrius by 


Queen Deidamia, V. 286. 
Alexander, and Cleopatra, Twins 


of Cleopatra's by Anthony, ſur- 
.named the ſun and the moon 


VV. 

Alexander of Antioch, a friend of 
Antonys, V. 331. 

Alexander of Syria, Antony took 
him with him when he fled 
- after Cleopatra, V. 350. 


| Alec. of Corinth, the husband 


of Nicæa, VI. 1 85. 


Alerandria founded by 8 : 


IV. 258. Prodigy that happen- 
ed 115 the l of 
j it was marked out, 21d. Its 
= 259. The ey there 


2 of Delphi, an hiſtorian, 

ii. 1 98. 

Alexas of Laodicea, * puniſhed 
for his infidelity, V 1855 357» 

Alexia, a town deſieged y Ce/ar, 
IV. 35 6. 


e, the chief cup-bearer 


© to Pyrrbas, III. 61. 

Mekigput aPhyſician, to whom Aleæ- 

ander wrote a letter of thanks on 
Fauceftats recovery, I. 280. 

415 ja, famous for the defeat of 
5 — Ren an: by the Gali, 1. 
341. The day of that defeat 
— Amongft the unfortu- 
nate," 363.” 

Alopece, a Place ſo called from 
the many foxes that kennel 
in it, III. 214. 

Anus the ſon of Sciron, ſlain by 
— wh in the cauſe of Helen, , 2 


Alter, ballots taken from the altar, | 
J. 303. II. 43. 

Allies ordered to pen out of 
Rome, V. 218. 

Amazons, their hiſtory, I. 34, 35. 
their wars, 36, de. Their ſepul- 
ye at Aare and Scott Hera, 


ip 
Md 
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 Ambiorix 


ibid, Their Queen's 
Alexander 3 N 
Aon iP . 
mbaſſadors ſent 
to the Gauli who Ted 12 
forum, I. 338. Violate A 
A 339. Condemned by the 
Feciale 1 340. The 1 14 of 
the prope on that 1 e ibid. 
ng of the Gaul; beat 
Cotta and Tituriu, IV. 354 
put to flight by Cæſar, ibid. 
Ambition cenſured, II. 465, Ill 
69, 70. 220. 453. IV. 73. 182, 
203, 204. V. 125. Unleaſons- 
ble in old age. III, 49. 144. "5 
 Ambuſcage at Sparta, what, |, 


4 ak with the EN 
againſt Marius, III. 122; The 
_ regularity of their march, IV, 
7 723. Defeated by Marius, u, 


N the | Phocean, one of 
Ati omas s officers, comes tc 
the relief of Sparta againk 

Ameniat, the Decelian, and 9 5 
the Pedian, their exploits i in 
a naval engagement againſt the 
Perſians, I. 300. _ 

Ameſtris, dau ghter | of laren 
1 to her father, VI 


I 3 
Amintius, a Bd of Caſo, IV 
481,8 
Aniiſus, an” antient colon) of the 
Farr” N. III. 330. Befieged b 
Lucullus, 329. Defended brave! 
by Callimachus, ibid. At wy 
taken, ibid. 
Ammon, the ſon of Pafyh 
132, his oracle con | 
Ly/ander; III. 201. By Cin © 
300. By the Athenians, 39 
By lau, IF 1 200 
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1 
Imnius the oſopher, Plu- 
„ 
manner of teaching his ſcholars 

wii. Suppoſed to be the only 
maſter Prarch had, xxx}... 
Anneus the Senator, his ſaying 
t) a debauched perſon, V. 


Anompharetus, a Spartan officer, 


II. 408. His reſolute anſwer to 
' Pauſanias, ibid. f 
Jnpbares, his abominable ingra- 

titude, treachery, and cruelty, 
VI. 140, &c. hated by the 


. 143. 3 
Anjbiaraus, verſes made in praiſe 


387. His Oracle, 411. 

{nphicrates, an Athenian Orator 
at the court of Tigranes, his 
pride, death and ſepulchre, III. 


* undertake the war 
againſt the Cirrbæans by the 


remonſtrance made to them by 
Tbemiſtocies, 306. Tneir decree 
zgainſt the inhabitants of the 
lk of Scyros, III. 284. 
Amulet, or charm to cure diſeaſes 
II. go, 51. 5 3 
Anlius deprives his brother Nu- 
nitor of the Kingdom, I. 53. 
cauſes Romulus and Remus to be 
expoſed, ibid. By whom he is 
taken and killed, 59. | 
12 the nurſe of Alcibiades, 
„127. II. 92. 
lntat, his advice to Darius, IV. 
2 


— King of Lyaconia ſends 
forces to aſſiſt Antony, V. 345» 
Goes over to Auguſtus, 346, 347+ 
luntas ſent by Philip to Thebes, 
VI, 392. 3 
incharſis the Scythian, his con- 
rerlation and friendſhip con- 
taſted with Solon, I, 207. | 


. 
Aurbeus a famous mulician, Vi. 


por for the murder of Agit, | 


of him applied to Ariſtides, II. 


perſuaſion of Solon, I. 212. The 
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Kings, why ſo called, I. 


Analius Lucius a Senator, ſtruck 
by Craſis for contradicting 
bim, III. 464. | 
Anarchy, the greateſt of evils 
that can attend a flate, IV. 
183. V. 85. 3 = 
Anaxagoras of Clazamene, the 


philoſopher, ſaid to have had 


T hemiflocles for one of his audi- 
tors, I. 282. The chief inftruc- 
tor of Pericles, II. 8. Why 
called Intelligence, ibid. Firſt of 
the philoſophers who denied the 
world to be the effect of chance, 
ibid. Reſolves to ſtarve himſelf, 
and what he ſaid to Pericles, 
who came to ſee him, 26. His 
rediction, and error with re- 
ed to ſtars, III. 190. His ex- 
plication of the lunar eclipſes, 
407. Thrown into priſon at 
| Athens, and for what, ibid. 
Pericles forced to uſe all his 
_— to get him releaſed, 
; 261d. 
Anaxarchus of Abdera, eſteemed 
by Alexander, IV. 234. His 
rallery on Alexander when it 
thundered, 261. His pernici- 
_ ous principles and arguments, 
294, 295. e 
Anaxenor, a harper, VI. 307. 
Anaxilaus governor of Byzantium, 
treats ſecretly with Alcibiades, 
II. 130. Accuſed for it at Lace- 
demon, his defence and acqui- 
tal, 131, 132. Ds 
Anaximenes, an orator, V. 404. . 
Anaxo, raviſhed by Thejeus, I. 


drchr ia, the mother of Octavia, 

« 29%» | 

42 murdered by Marius s 
guards, III. 158. 

Ancus Marcius, the ſon of Marcius 
and Pompilia, I. 189. 

Ancylia, Roman targets, their form, 

and why fo named, I. 175. 

Audbcides 


Audocides the orator impriſoned 
| by the Atbenians, II. 115, 116. 
| The advice given him b 
| ' - Times, which ſaves him, 116. 


Andria, a publick repaſt amongſt + 


the Cretan, I. 119. | 
WW Anarocleon, Hippias and Meander, 
| their faithful ſervice to Pyrrhus 
| When an Infant, III. 57. 
Androclet the orator, his accuſation 
of Alcibiades for defacing the 
images, II. 113. 
Anaroclides oppoſes the Spartan 


- Intereſt 'in Thebes, III. 293. 


eſcapes and is ſentenced to per- 
* petual baniſhment, ibid. Mur- 
dered at Athens by the means of 
'" Loontidas, 294. 
'Angroclidas accuſed of having been 
' corrupted by the King of Perſia, 
III. 209. : | 
Androclides and Angelus, two faithful 
ſervants by whom Pyrrhus was 


\ preſerved when an infant, III. 57 
Andracottus King of India, preſents 


five hundred elephants at once 
to Seleucus, IV. 306. Sees Alex- 
ander in India, 307- 
Androcrates a Hero, Ariſtides or- 
dered by Apollo to ſacrifice to 
bim, II. 4000. 
Androcydes, a painter at Thebes, II. 


3 
. murdered treacherouſly 
on the confines of Attica, and 
the great calamities the Arbeni- 
ans ſuffered thereby, I. 15. 
Games inſtituted to him by Me 
| r * 
Andramac be, picture of her part- 
| ing with Heckor, VI. p7. 
| | Anaromachus, governor of Tauro- 
miienium in Sicilly, father of Ji- 
| mæus the hiſtorian, II. 205. 
. his juſtice, ibid. His ſpirited an- 
1 ſwer to the Caribaginian am- 
baſſadors, 206. i 


Audaromac bus, his treachery and 
ſtratagems to betray Craſſus, 


UI. 455. | 
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Andron of N | ha | 
"of che lee, Game ft 


Andronicus tlie ' Rhodian wat. 1. 
dexes or tables to the wrir 


of Ariſtotle and Theophraftu, Fil 
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 Andro:, the anſwerof theſe ilanden 


_ to'Themiſtocles, I. 307. Ac 

of five Baade men fone For, 
by Pericles, Il. 18, 

Angelus, fee Andreclides, © 

 Anicius Lucius ſeizes Gentius Kinp 
of Ilhria in the midſt of l. 

dominions, II. 254. 

Animals how' they ought to be 
uſed, II. 432. Ihe moſt fearful 

are the hardeſt to be tamed, V], 


3 . 
Animals, ſome ſee ' Clearly by 
night, and are blind in the diy 
time the cauſe of it, VI. 154, 
Anitis, a name given to Dans, 
R 
Anniverſary in honour of thoſe 
lain at the battle of Pla/eg, ll. 
. 
Annius by the command of Mariu 
murders Marcus Antonius the 
_- orator, III. 118. 
Annias Caius ſent by Sylla againſt 
_ Sertorius, IV. 10, 11, 
Aunius Gallus, one of Othe's gene- 
rals, VI. 234. Marches to the 
relief of Cremona, 235. His 
advice to Othe, 237. 
Annius Titus, a ſubtle diſputant, 
his queſtion to Tiberius Gracehus 
„ 
Aniæus, the wreſtler flain by 
Hercules, I. 12. Where ſaid to 
be buried, V. 13. The length 
of his body, ibid _ 
Antagoras of Chios his behaviour 
to Pauſanias, II. 418. 


” 


II. 122. 304. IV. 94. Greatly 
| honoured by © the Perfians 
322. Sent. by the 'Laue- 


monians. to 7 iribazus, to treat 


of a peace with kü Wage 


Antalcidas, his ſaying to fo 


ick Greths baſely be- 


The Free 
ol by chat peas ibid. The 
| anfiver he made to a boaſting 


Athenian, 101. Sends away his 


children to Cythera leſt they 
| ſhould be taken by the enemy, 
ibid. In the Intereſt of Artaxer- 


man, taken priſoner at Damaſeur, 
and given to Philotas, V. 288. 


; Antigonts, the name of a new 


Anti gonus, the moſt 


a0, VI. 134. The ſon of Leon, 


ibid. His character, 71674. Starves 


himſelf to death, 135. 
Antemnates, defeated by Romulus, 


tribe added by the Atbeniant, 
in honour of Aatigonus, V. 242. 
ful of 
Alexander's ſucceſſors, IH. 77. 
a noted ſaying of his before 


the ſea-fight near Ardrot, 132. 


His character of Pyrrbus, IV. 16. 


N the Athenian herald, 


ſent to Lacedemon and the Me- 
garians, II. 41. The Megarians 
ſuſpected to be guilty of his 


to what he compared him, 52, 
refuſes to obey the orders he 


received requiring him to eſta- 


-bliſh Zumenes in Cappadocia, IV. 


death, and what the Athenians 


did on that account, ibid. &c. 
Anths,thedaughterof Amulius, I. 5 3. 
Antias and Vatinias made Prætors 

by the intereſt of Pompey, IV. 

179, 180. | 


38. Joined in commiſſion with 
Antipater to carry on the war 
againſt him, 44. Gets letters 


diſperſed in Eumenes's Camp, 
offering a reward to them who 
ſhould kill EFumnenes, and de- 


4iiate;, their territories attacked 


by Cominius, II. 157, their wars 
with the Romans, 163, 164. 
Anlicato, an anſwer writen by 
Cæſar to Ciceros panegyrick on 
Gato, IV. 33 8 n 
Auicrates the Spartan kills Epami- 
-nondas in battle, IV. 105, 106. 
Rewarded for it, 104. He and 
his poſterity exempted from all 
taxes, ibid, | 5 


duiqra a miſtreſs of Demetrius, V. 


454. oY 

Antigenes, a chief officer of the 
Argyraſpides, IV. 50. Envies 
Eumenes, ibid, Conſpires againſt 
him, 56. Put to death by Anti- 
gonus, 66. ; 

Antigenes baniſhed from court by 
Alexander, and why, IV. 316. 
His character, ibid. Pardoned, 
"1 | 

* his 

VII. 145 9 | 

Antigone, the daughter of Berenice 
by Pbilip her firſt husband, 

married: to Pyrrhus, III. 60. 


opinion of muck, 


dnigone of Pydna, a beautiful _ 


His ſayin 
fuſing to ſeize his bagga 


it was in his 


feats him, 45. Surprized at his 
courage and conſtancy, 7bid. 
upon  Eumenes's re- 
when 
wer, 46. Beſie 


bim in the citadel of Nora, ib. 


Paſutipris, 


&c. Offers peace to Eumenes, 
49. Reproves the Macedonians 
for admitting Eumenes to alter 
the form of the oath, 50. De- 
feated by Eumenes at the river 
3 advantage 
m Eumeness fick- 


he reaped 


ness, 53. What he ſaid on 
 Eumenes's being carried in a lit- 


ter, 76. Retreats from Eumenes, 


ibid. Deceived bythe ſtratagems 
of Eumenes, 55, 56. His infan- 


try defeated, 'but his cavalry 
obtained the victory, 57. His 
preſence of mind, ibid. Offers 
to deliver up the baggage he 
had taken to the —＋ 
if they would ſurrender 
nes to him, ibid. How he order- 


ed Eumenes to be kept when 


he had him in his power, 59. 
Eumenes executed by his direc- 
tion, and his body given to his 
friends, 60. Deteſts and gage 


8 
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the wickedneſs and inhumanity 


remarkable ſaying to ſome am- 
dors in his court, VII. 
235- Suſpects Mhridates on 


account of a dream, 236. His 


generous ſentiments, V. 238, 
2 39- Marches againſt Prolemy, 
248. His rallery upon his ſon, 
V. 249. Secret in his councils, 
259, 260. A great alteration in 
him before the battle of Ius. 
ibid. Killed in the engagement, 


260. His death regretted by a 


| peaſant of Phrygia, V. 30. 
Antigonus Gonatus the ſon of De- 


metrius poverns in Macedon, III. 
91. defeated by Pyrrbus, ibid. 
invited to Argos by Ariftippus, 
97. The anſwer he ſent to 
Pyrrhas, 99. Reproves his fon 
Alcyones for bringing Pyrrhus's 
head to him, 103. Buries Pyrr- 
bus with due ſolemnity, 76:4. 
His civil treatment of Helenus 
the ſon. of Pyrrhbus, and all his 


chief officers; 104. His concern 
at his father's captivity, V. 284. 


And ſorrow for his death, 285. 
Deſirous to gain Aratus to his 
intereſt, and render him ſu- 
pected to Ptolemy, VI. 158. His 


_ earneſt deſire to make himſelf 


maſter of the citadel of Corinth, 


150. His ſucceſs in that enter- 
"prize, and his indecent joy 


thereupon, 161- His death, 176. 


Antigonus III. declared General 


of the Acbæans, inſiſts upon 


having the citadel of Corinth © 


delivered into his hands, VI. 
181, The reſpet ſhowed by 
him to Aratus, 186. The ex- 
ceflive honours paid him by the 
Acheans, 188. Returns into Ma- 
cedonia, where he dies, declar- 


ing Philip his grandſon bis ſuc- 


ceſſor, 190. 


Antigonus King of Judæa, be- 
headed by Antony, was the fiſt 


Eing that ſuffered that opptb- 
of the ,rgyraſpides, ibid. His | 


3 V. 23 ,ꝗ / 
niilochus the poet makes a pane 
gyrick onLy/ander, for which 
is ſplendidly rewarded, III, 198. 
Antimachus of Colophon, writes a 
poem in praiſe of Ly/andr; ll 
198, 199. 5 
Antioch in Mygdonia, by the Bar- 
| Garians called Nifbis, III. 351. 
Antiochus an Athenian pilot, re- 
commends himſelf to Alcibiadt: 
by catching his quail, II. 100. en- 
truſtedby Alcibiages withthecom- 
mand of the fleet, 136. defeat- 
ed and killed by Ly/ander, 137. 
Antiochus of Aſcalon,: the doftrine 
of. the old academy taught in 
his ſchool, III. 463. Quits the 
doctrine of, the new academy, 
VII. 412, Brutus a great ad- 
mirer of him, VI. 57. 
Antiochus the great at war with 
the Romans, II. 244. Next to 
Hannibal the moſt dreadful 
enemy of the Romans, 440. 
defeated by the Romans, 443. 
trifles away his time at Chal- 
cis, III. 20. Aims at the uni- 
verſal monarchy, 37. Being de- 
teated at Thermopyle, embarks for 
Antiochus the ſon of Seleucus b 
Apamia, V. 262, In love with 
his father's wife Stratanice; 
the hiſtory; and ſucceſs of that 
paſſion, V. 268. &c. <; 
Antiochus King of Commagene be- 
ſieged by Ventidius, the ſueceſs 
of that ſiege, V. 318. 
Antiope the Amazon given to 
» Theſeus for the reward of his 
valour, I. 34. 


| Antiolus the ſon of Lycurgus, I. 10. 
dutipater, what he wrote to A 


ander in praiſe of Ariftetle, II. 
192. 464. Defeated by the 
Crrecians in, Theſſaly... 27. 
His inſolence, and-- brutality, 
22, Hard conditions e 
1 | 7 


by him on the At benians, id. 


His character, 31. His teſtimo- 
ny of Phocion, ib. his death, 32. 
lui pater eldeit ſon of Caſſander, 
kills his mother Tbeſalonita 
and expels his brother Alexan- 


Demades the orator, V. 3. 
fatijater of Tarſus, his great wiſ- 
dom, III. 160. His philoſophi- 
cal lectures, to whom dedi- 
cated, V. 191. i 
Jtipater of Tyre, a ſtoic philo- 
fopher, VI. 4. 5, 
Aniphates, a favourite of The- 
fecit, I. 30. nn OO 
lupbilus an Athenian commander, 


V. 27. | 
W ſed by Demoſthenes, V. 
389. Condemned, ib. a ſaying of 


Aatipbo, his invective 
Alcibiades, II. 94» 

4iſenatriun band, a vile com- 
pany that executed all Sul/pitiurs 
orders, III. 227. OS 

Aniſfthenes, a ſaying of his on the 
Thebans after the battle of 
Leuftra, I. 149. What he ſaid 
of I/menias, II. 4. 

duiſia the daughter of Anti/tivs 
married to Pompey, IV. 118. 
Divorced, 122, 123. 

Auiſtia the wife of Appius Claudius, 
and mother of Claudia, V. 186. 

inflius the prætor marries his 
daughter to Pompey, IV. 117. 
murdered for eſpouſing his 
tereſt, 123. | 

diſlius prætor in Spain, IV. 


330. | 
that joined 


againſt 


* 


iuifius a ſea- officer 
Brutus, VI. 7 8. | 


Antony by O Zavia, married to 

Dru, VI. 36 — 

dunnias, the name of Cleopatra's 
Admiral ſhip. V. 344. 

duvius Marcus the orator diſ- 


His wiſe anſwer to Phocion, 28. 


fr, III. 62. His character of 


his, 311. . ; 9 51 


Autonia the daughter of Mark 
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covered by the folly of his 
ſervant, III. 157. The power 
of his eloquence, 158. Mur- 
dered by the command of Ma- 
or, nn | 
ntonius Caius choſe conſul with 
| Ciccro, V. 421. Sent againſt 
Catiline, 420. The father of 
Mark Antony's firſt wife, V. 295. 
Antonins the Cretan, the father 
of Mark Antony, his character, 
VIS NE 
Antonius Caius, the brother of 
Marcus, defeated by Ciceros 
' fon, VI. 80. ſurrendered to 
Brutus, ib. put to death, 82. 


Antonius Marcus, om a dia- 
IV. 


dem to Cz/er, 392. A de- 
cree of the ſenate againſt him 
and his family, V. 462. Being 
ſaved by Brutus eſcapes in àa 
diſguiſe, VI. 72. Thanks de- 
creed him by the ſenate, 73. 
His funeral oration in praiſe of 
Ca ſar, and the effects it had up- 
on the people, 74. His ſpeech 
to the ſoldiers upon the trick 
put upon them by Lacillius, 104. 
The honours paid by him to 
the dead body of Brutus, 107. 
His family, V. 287. Ground 
of his enmity to Cicero, 288. 
His exorbitant debt and at- 
tachment to Clodius, ib. Com- 
mands the horſe under Gabinius 
in Syria, 289. Perſuades the 
General tv march to the re- 
lief of Prolemy in AZgypr, ib. 
His exploits' there, 290. His 
perſon and deſcent fropr Hercu- 
les, ib. His temper, 291. Made 

frirſt tribune of the people, and 
| Augur, by the intereſt of 
Curio. ib. His zeal for Cz/ar's 
intereſt, ibid. commanded to 
leave the ſenate by Lentulus, 
292. Quits Rome in à diſguiſe, 
and repairs to Cæſar, ib. Com- 
pared to Helen by Cicero, ibid. 
The way he took to ingratiate 
him- 


— -e - 
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himſelf with the army, 293. 
Highly eſteemed by Cz/ar, 294. 
The dangers he encountered at 


fea for the ſake of haſtening to 


join Cz/ar, ibid. Makes him- 
{elf maſter of Z//s, ibid. Has 
the command of the left wing 
of Cz/ar's army at the battle 
of Phar/alia, ibid. Jealous of 


Dolabella, 295. His riotous 


manner of living, 295, 296. 
buys Pompey's houſe, which was 

8 — up to ecken 296. Re- 
rms and ries Fulvia, ib. 

| Her power. over him, and the 
methods uſed by him to divert 

| her, 296, 297. The motives 
given by him to thoſe who 
conſpired againſt Cz/ar, 297. 
His behaviour upon Cæſar's 
murder, 299. Caiphurnia de- 
poſites her treaſure in his hands, 
300. The uſe he made of 
--, Cz/ar's papers, is His beha- 
_ viour to Ocfavius Ce/ar, oo, 
301. Meets him in the capitol, 
where matters are accommo- 
dated between them, 301. Is 
declared an enemy to his coun- 
try. 16. Driven out of Italy by 
Hirtius and Panja, ibid. His 
great conſtancy in his adverſity, 
302. Gains the army under 


Lepidus, and his behaviour 


thereupon to that General, 302, 


303. Returns into Italy at the 
head of a powerful army, 303. 


His conference wih Lepidus 


and Auguſtus, ibid. His barbe- 
rity with reſpect to Cicero, 304. 


Shares with Auguſtus, the trea- 


ſure and command of the army, 
' 205. Defeats Caſſius in the firſt 


engagement at Philippi, 306. 


Has the honour of the ſecond 
victory, ib, Orders Hortenſius 
to be ſlain upon his brother's 
tomb, ibid. paſſes into Aſia, 
306. His entry into Ephſus, 


| where, he is ſaluted by the 


emp 
tion in general, 308, 30g. Or. 
ders Cleopatra to attend him in 
 Cilicia, 309. Sups with her, 


name of Facchus, 30), T1 
preſent he made 9 


Well dreſſing his ſupper, 30g. 


His ; t confidence in thoſ 


and is ſurpriſed at the magni. 


ficence of the entertainment, 


310. Suffers himſelf to be led 


by her to Alexandria, 311. The 


life he lead there, 313, Er. 
Receives two meſſengers of il) 
news at the — 314. 


His accomodation with Cz/ar, 


and the triumvirate formed be- 


twixt them two, and Lapidu, 


315. Marries Octavia, Czfar's 
ſiſter, ibid. The meeting be- 
twixt him, Arguſlut, and Sex- 
tus Pompeius, 316. Made prieſt 


to Julius Cæſar, ibid. Uneaſy 
when with Azgufxs, and why, 


317. Departs with Octavia into 
Greece, ibid. His behaviour at 
Athens, ibid. His treaty of 
accommodation with Antiocbus, 
310. Sails ſor 1taly, 319. The 
terms of agreement betwirt 
him and Cz/ar, 320. Sends 
for Cleopatra to meet him in 
Syria, ibid. His extravagant 
preſents to her, ib. Cauſes Auti- 


gonus King of Judæa to be be- 


headed, ibid. Other inſtances of 
his extravagance, ibid. Imitates 


the ancient Kings of Perfa, 


321. Sends G opatra into 
Egypt, and marches againſt the 
Parthians, ibid. The number 


of his forces, and the ill uſe he 
made of them, 322. Lays fiege - 


to Phraata, ib. The difficulties 
he met with in that ſiege, ibid. 


Impoſed upon by Phraates, 323. 


unable through grief to haran- 
gue his army, 326. The diff- 
culties he met with in his te- 
treat, 326, 327. His 2 


1 


for the wounded ſoldiers, and 


their affection to him, 328. His 


prayer to the gods, 329. The 
extremities to which. his army 
is reduced, 3 30, fc, Prevented 


| by Mitbridates from being a 


ſecond time impoſed upon by ... | 
- fidelity of his army, 352. He 


the Parthians 331, 332. An 
uproar in the army, and the 
cauſe of it, 333. He arrives at 


the river Araxes, 334. The loſs 


be ſuſtained in this expedition 


335. Artavaſdes King of Ar- 


nenia Charged with it, whom 
| thereore he led in triumph at 
Alexandria, ibid. His impati- 


ence to ſee Cleopatra, 335, 336. 


| Marries one of his ſons by 


Cleopatra to the King of Media's 


daughter, 337, 338. The pre- 
ſumptuous paptition he made a- 
mong his children by Cleopatra, 
338. His charge againſt Cæſar, 
339. Cz/ar's reply, ibid. He 
muſters his fleet at Ephe/us, 


340. The riotous life he led 


with Cleopatra at Samos, ib. 


and at Athens, 341. Hecompli- 
ments Cleopatra in the name of 


the Athenians at the head of 
their deputation, i Divorces 
Octavia, ibid. A great overſight 
in him, ibid. His teſtament 
. depoſited with the veſtal vir- 
gins, 342. Some of the con- 
. tents of it, 251. Pretends to 
derive his pedigree from Hercu- 


le, 344. His mighty forces both 


by ſea and land, 245. In what 
manner his gallies were man- 
ned, 151d. Challenges Huguſtus 
to ſingle combat, 346. His ſtra- 


tagem, zbid. His generous car- 
rage to Domitius, ib. In danger 


ef being ſeized, 347. Sets fre 
to all the Agyptian ſhips but 
lixty, ibid. An old foot-officer's 
ſpeech to him, 348. Abandons 


All, to follow Cleopatra, 3 50. 
Z 


Goes aboard her ſhip, i 


Hlis behaviour there, ibid. He 


orders Canidius to march with 
the army into Aa, 351. His 


munificence to his friends preſ- 
ſing them to leave him, ibid. 


The loſs he ſuſtained in the fight 
at Adtiun, and the inviolable 


ſends Claopatra back to Ægypi, 


and betakes himſelf to a deſert, 


353. His deſpair and return to 
Alexandria, ib. He renounceth 
the ſociety of mankind, and 
takes upon bim to 1mitate the 
. life of Timon, 354. Quits his 
retreat and returns to his de- 
bauches, 355. Sends ambaſ- 
ſadors to Ce/ar in Ala, 356. 
His behaviour to Thyreus, and 
the letter he ſent by him to 
Auguſtus, 357. Sends him a 
challenge, 328. His fleet and 
cavalry deſert to Cz/ar, 359. 
His. reſentment and behaviour 
when he was told that Cleopatra 
was dead, 360. His dying 
words to that -Priaceſs, 361. 
His age when he died, 368. 
His children by his three wives 
369. His - advantages over De- 
metrius, 370, &c. Compared to 
Pads, e! 
ntonius, the ſon of Antony by 
Fulwvia, his credit with Auguſtus, 
V. Pons 00eS 
Antyllius, .a lictor, his inſolence, 
V. 220. Murdered by the 
friends of C. Graccus, ibid. a 
Antyllus, Anthony's eldeſt ſon by 
Fulvia, betrayed by his tutor, 
and put to death, V. 363. 
Anytus, the ſon of Ant bemion, how 
ſerved by Alcibiades at an en- 
tertainment, II. 266. the firſt that 
bribed the judges at Athens, 345. 
Aollius, or Abillius, the ſon of 
- Romulus and Herfilia, I. 67, 68. 


Apama the daughter of Artaxer- 


æes, given in marriage to Phar- 
nabaxus, VI. 141. . 
| Apama 


E 
1 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Azama the daughter of Artabazu:, 


and ſiſter of Bar/ine, given 


| by Alexander to Ptolemy, IV. 36. 


Apama, a Perfian lady, the wife 


of Seleucus, by whom he had 


Antiochus, V. 262. 


Hpelles drew Alexander's picture, e e 
" Apollonides the foie, à friend of 


IV. 228. His ſurpriſe at the 


beauty of Prozogenes's painting, 


V. 252. Admitted into the 
{ſchool of painters at Sicyon, VI. 
» «ap 


| Apellicon the Tetian, his library 


taken by Hylla, III. 251. 
Apemantus, what he ſaid to Timon, 
and Timor's anſwer, V. 354. 
Aphepfion Archon at Athens, III. 


285. | | 

Hobidne, the place to which The- 
ſeus ſent Helen to be kept by 
his mother, I. 42. 


| Aphiqnus, a friend of Theſeus's, I. 


—_—_ 
Apolia, the daughter of Ageſilaus 
Cleora, V. 86. | 


Apollo Delphinius, to whom Theleus 


facrificed the bull of Marathon, 
I. 15. The laurelled Apollo, I. 


.. 
Apollo Tegyrus, II. 305, 
Apollo Lycius, the behaviour of a 


prieſteſs of his at Argoc, III. 99. 
Apollo Thurius, his temple, III. 


240. 
oll, his temples plundered by 
the pyrates, IV. 141, 142. 
Apollo, the name of an apartment 
in Læculluss houſe, III. 362. 
Apollo Pythins, his temple at Me- 

gara, V. 307. 75 
Epollocrates, the eldeſt ſon of Dicay- 
fuss, VI. 36. Surrenders the 
caſtle of Syracuſe to Dion, and 
went off to his father, 47. 


Apolladorus Governor of Babylon, 


A 
Apollodorus Phalerens, his extra- 
vagant admiration of Socrates, 


V. 84. es | 8 
Atollodorus the Sicilian, the means 


be made uſe of to get Ci 
introduced to Cz/ar, V. 4 
 Apollodorus, the Athenian made uſe 
of orations written for him by 
Demoſthenes, V. 389. 
Apollonides ſent by Seleucus to D.. 
nmietrius, V. 283. 
Caro the younger, V. 102, oz, 
3 8 
Apollonius a tyrant in Maſepotanis, 
ne | 
Apollonias Molo, Ceſar and 
Cicero were his auditors, TV, 
328. A celebrated rhetorician, 
V. 413. His ſpeech to Cicero, 
ibid. N 13 
Apollopbanes procures a conference 
between Pharnabazus and ge- 
' filaus, IV. 77. 78. 


Abdonius, a noted informer, how 


put to death, VI. 207, 
Hpothete, a place at Sparta, where 
they expoſed children not fit 
to be reared, I. 126. 
Apparition ſaid to be ſeen by 
Brutus, IV. 402. VI. 89, 90. 
apparition ſeen by Dion, 2 
$1. apparition of Theſeus ſeen 
et the battle of Marathi, I. 
47. Apparitions ſeen at Cbæro- 
neu, where a murder had been 
committed, III. 276. The 
Ezpicureans opinion of appari- 
-" tons, W. +5 
Applauſe the different effects of it 
II. 146. ms 8 
Appius, Competitor with Scipio 
Africanus, for the office of 
-eenfor”H. t += 
Aßpius, his falſe account to Pen- 
- fey of Cæſar, and of his in- 
tereſt in the army underCz/ar's, 
command, IV. 187. 
Apdpiur, Prætor of Sardinia, IV. 
7 Wome 1 . 92-118; 
e Claudius, his remonſtrance 
to the ſenate, II. 165. III. 80. 
Appius Claudius, father of * 
p | watt. Lo ul 


whom he betrothed to Tiberius 
Cen Vi Bud. =. 5 

Ibis Clauſus, a Sabin, his great 
power and reputation, I. 398. 


retires to Rome with five thou- 


ſand families, 398. Is made a 
' ſenator, ibid. < 


Ius Clodius, ſent dy 1 to 5 
122 to require him to de- 


liver up Mizhridates, III. 328, 
329. His conduct in that em- 
baſſy, 3325 &c. ws | 7 2 
Ajpius Varus left governor in 
Libya by Pompey, V. 93. 
Aqueducts at Athens, I. 318. 
Aquilians, conſpire a inſt the 
common wealth in behalf of 
Tarquin, I. 250. Condemned 
and executed, 254. 
Aquitius a tribune, V. 81. 


ali. Marcus, why called by 


Cicero Adraſtus, V. 439. 
Aquinus, pr "Metellus's Lieu- 
tenants, defeated by Sertorius, 
IV. 18. We 98 
Arabs decoy Demetrius with his 
army into the deſarts, V. 237. 
Defeated by Demetrius, 238. 
Burn Cleopai#e's Gallies, 353. 
Aracus, had the title of Admiral 
of the Lacedemonian fleet, but 
the power was in Zy/ander, III. 
185. 5 8 
3 the tomb of Aratus ſo 
called, VI. 10%. Eo. 
rats drives the tyrant Nzcocles 
from Sicylon, III. 4. Firſt raiſed 
the reputation of the Achæans, 
10, Made General of the 
Acheans, V. 136. The reaſons 
why he let the enemy pals 
without fighting them, 137. 
Attacks the Arcadians, 147. 
deſpiſes Cleomenes as a youth, ibid. 
Miſcarries in a deſign to ſurprize 
Tegea, ibid. Takes Capbue. ibid. 
Intimidated by the bravery of 


Clionenes, 148. Takes Mantinea, 
ib. His orders not being obeyed 


E N D E 


his army is routed, 149. Re- 
fuſes to command the army 
one year when his country was 
in great danger, 157. Being 
jealous of the gl f Cleo- 


mene he invites the Macedonians 


into Greece, 158. Refuſes the 
money offered him to deliver 
up the citade] of Corinib, 161, 
162. His grief for the city of 
Megalopolis being taken and de- 
ſtroyed by Cleomenes, 167. The 
ſon of Clinzas, who was mur- 
dered by Abantidas when Ara- 
tus was but ſeven years old, VI. 
146. , Conveyed ſecretly to 
Argos, * His hatred to 
tyranny, z6id. His attempts to 
deliver his country from tyran- 
ny, 251d. &c, The difficulties 
that attended the enterprize, 
151. His ſucceſs, 152. His 
F zer 5 $3: And generous 
behaviour, 76:4, His character, 
ibid. &c. Embarks for Ægypt, 
155. His reception there, 156. 
_ The. great difference between 
him and other commanders, 
157. His remarkable modera- 
tion, ibid. Choſen General of the 
Acheans, 159. A ſecond time 
choſen General, ibid. Takes 
the citadel of Corinth, 166. His 
oration. to the people, 7414. 
Seizes on the King's ſhips and 
horſes. in the haven, of Zecheum, 
167. That action called the laſt 
of the Grecian exploits, ibid. 
The good conſequences. of it, 
ibid. Releaſes the Athenian 
2 without ranſom, 15. 
Brings Prolemy into the Acbæan 
league, ibid. Is choſen General 
every other year, 168. Under- 


- takes to deliver Argos from the 


tyranny of 4riflamachns, ibid. 
In what manner he, conveyed 
arms thither to his confede- 
rates, ibid. Marches to Argos, 
ny i whereon 


— 5 ; 
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whereon an accuſation was pre- 
ferred againſt the Achæans, 
169. His poſterity remained in 
honour in Plutarch's time, 
170. Makes feveral attempts 


on Argos, ibid. Lays waſte the 
country of Argo, 171. Accuſed 


of abandoning the victory, 76. 


He obliterates that falſe ftep, 
ibid. Cauſes the Nemran games 


to be celebrated in the city of 


_ Chow, ibid. His implacable 


hatred to ' tyrants, 172. His 
ſtratagem to entice Ari/tippus 
to attack Clone, ib. Defeats and 
urſues him, ibid. He thereby 
lences the jeſts that were 
made on him, 173. What 
the Philoſophers in their diſ- 


putes ſaid of him, ibid. His 


defigns againſt Zyfades the ty- 
rant of Megalopolis, ibid. His 
prudent conduct againſt | the 


 ftolians, 174. He attacks the 


enemy in Pe/lexe and defeats 
them, 175. His commentaries, 
ibid. Makes peace with the 
LEtolians, 176. Endeavours 
to free the Atbenians from the 
Macedonian yoke, ibid. The 


blame that was laid on him, 


and how he juſtified himſelf, 
ibid. His attempts upon Athers, 
ibid. Defeated by Bythis, ibid. 
In what manner be returned 
the ingratitude of the Athenians, 
177. Carried to Athens in a 
litter, being called thither to 
their aſſiſtance, ibid. His nego- 


tiation with Diogenes of Aibe nos, 


ibid. Perfuades young Ari/to- 
machus to quit the. tyranny, 


and to enter into the Achaan 


league, 178. The eſteem the 
Acheans had for him, ibid. 
A twelfth time declared Gene- 
ral of the Aebæant, ibid. De- 
feated by Cleomenes, ibid. Makes 
himſelf maſter of Mantintea, 
t79. Marches to aſſiſt the Me- 


a edn 
8 rant, but refuſes to f ' 


with Cleomenes, 


1 en in „bu P 
' de Fo by | 


The defeat of Ee 8 


Aralus, 180. The Achæan re- 
fuſe to ſupply him with money 
to carry on the war, 151d. In- 


clined, to lay down his com- 


mand, 154d. Defeat, Magiſ bonus 


3 


and takes him Priſoner, 15d 


His reaſons for 'refy ling to 


accept of the Generalſhip, #bid, 
| Blamed for it, 187d. His com- 


Plaints ' againſt Clomenes, 182. 


_ condemns to death thoſe that 


held a ſecret correſpondence 
with  Cleomenes, 183. | The 
great danger he was in at 
Corinth, and how he fled to 
Sicyon, ibid: Again Choſe Gene- 
ral of the {chzanz, 184. The 


penſion paid him by Ptolemy, 


and what Clromenes offered him, 
ibid. His anſwer. to Cleome nes, 


185. The Corinthians ſeize 


his treaſure, aid give his houſe 


to Cltoments, ibid. The reſpect 


Ann genus had for him, 186. 
pened to him at à ſacrifice, 


ibid. He had no great faith 


in predictions, ibid. He marches 


to the Argives who were in- 


clined to revolt from Cliomenen, 
187. Choſen General by the 4. 
gives, ib. Advifes the giving to 
Antigonus the eſlates of the ty- 
rants and traytors, ibid. Blained 
for ſuffering '4ri/ſitmachus to be 
put to death, * 767d. Charged 
with * ſeveral things by the . 
people, 188. How excuſed by 
Plutarch, ibid. Blamed for 


changing the name of the city 


Mantinea to Antigonta, 190. 


- Defeated by the Ætolians, 191. 


accuſed of ill conduct in that 
war, ibid. Proves himſelf to 
be an able miniſter, both in a 

kingdom 


1 N 5 . * 


kingdom and common-wealth, 
162. Envied by the courtiers 


of Philip, 193- hat he ſaid to 


Philip, 195. Withdraws himſelf 
from Philzp's court, ibid. Re- 
ſuſes to $0 with Philip into 
 Fjirus, ibid. And utterly re 
nounces his friendſhip, ibid. 
poiſoned by Philip's order; 
with what patience he bore his 
ſickneſs, 196. What he ſaid to 
one of his friends abour it, 197. 
Dies in his ſetenteenth general- 
ſhip, 444. The oracle of Del. 
pb in honour of his memory, 
ibid. His body brought in a 
ſolemn + proceſſion to Sicyor, 
and buried in the moſt conſpicu- 
ous place in the city, 76id.. His 
tomb called Aratium, ſacrifices 
to his memory, whereof ſome 
foot-ſteps remained in Plz- 
tarch's time, 198. As did his 
2 ibid. 

younger, his wife 


wf by Philip, VI. 194. 


What 
ſaid to Philip. ibid. 
9g he woo bilip, and the 
had on At, 


4455 a Made, who \c 
taxerxes in battle, h. Greed 1 
el, VI. 144. 5 
Arlela, the great battle betw.. 
Alexander and Darius. nd. 
fought there, IV. 266. 
Arcadians, why called Acoru- 
eaters, II. 145. Defeated by 
Archidamus without the loſs 
of one Spartan, IV. 10 3. 
fraadian year, 1. 1 184. 
freadins ſaid to be the perſon that 
murdered Galba, VI. 226. - 
dreefilaus joins with Amphares. to 
betray Agir, V. 140. 
Archedemus the Artolian, his rail- 
lery on Flamininus, III. 54. 


drchelaus, King of Sparta, a a- 


ing of his on Charilaus who 
was partner with him in the go- 


* " 


vernment, I. 1 . 

erent _ . Mid 8 
generals, 145. mpous 
deſcription of 15 . 238 
Defeated by Sylla, 243. Makes 
peace with Hlla, 247, &C 
Quits Mit bridater and declares 
for the Romans, 341. ; 

Avebelans a —_ of Delium 
A overtutes of peace from 
Are 2 the ber 0 8 N, | 
l. 24%. 

1 — the poet wrote 
2 in praiſe of Cinon, Ul. 


277. 

Achelows King of C appadecia, in 
Antony's army, V. 34 

Arcbelaus, his obfequies * | 
bly performed by Antony, VL 

- ge. | 

Ws a captain. of the puards 
to Antigonus, VI. 165, Taken 
priſoner by Arama, and dF 
- miſſed, 167. 

Arebeprolis „ one of the fons of 

'Themiftocles, I. 320 

Archeftratus the t ſaid Greece 
could not bear two Alcibiades's 
1. 110. At what time he lived, 
8 

2 one of ihe Theban pole- 

| marchs, murdered with Leon- 
tidas, II. 300. IV. gr. ; 

Archias, the high priefi at Athens, 

| ſends an expreſs to Archias of 

T hebes, to diſcover 2 conſpiracy, 

4 * > — calted 
hunter, eras, or the exile- 

Arc hibiades, . ? 

the Spartan N wagen 'of 
In what manneity- V. 12. 
Phocion, ibid. oroved by 

Archibius, his value for x 
and his eneroſity on eps 

count, * 5 

Archidamia, What ſhe ſaid to . 
Lacedæmonian ſenate, III. 94. 


Arcbi- 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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Archidamia the. gran 
Ati murdered by order of 
Anpbares, V. 122. : 
Arebidamidas, a good faying of 
his, I. 134. 
Archidanus Kin g of Sparta, I 7. 
13. His endeavours to compoſe 
the differences amongſt the 
_ Grecians,. 40. Comes with 
army into : territories of the 
 MAthen;ans, 
Archidamus the fon of a 
father of Agit and Agęgfilous, 


IV. 64. Fined for n. he 


little wife, 66. 
Arcbidamus ſon of Aeefilaus the 
lover of Cleonymus, IV. 93. 
Interceeds with his father for 
Spbodrias, ibid. Defeats the 
Arcadians, 103. His 2 
10g. Slain by the Mz Japians, V 


2 
9 the brother of Asgis 
preſerves himielf from Leonidas 

* a timely retreat, V. 144. 
Recalled by Cheomenes, 148. 
Murdered on his return, ibid. 


feated by Demetrius, V. 266. 
Archidemus ſent by the philo- 

ſophers to perſuade Plato to 

return to Sicily, VI. 18. 


Arcbilichus the poet honoured 


by the gods after his death, I. 
159. The character of his 
Poems 1 48. to 
Hechimiedes finds out the; d is 
know what quantity. 1 1 95. 


mixed in any megrations of 


De ſpiſes the Rackin g Syra- Arete, the wit | of. Dias, * 


Mar * for At the requeſt 
uſe, 1 I. Jvented 3 en- 
of Hi id. Convinced Hiero 
gin uſe of mathematicks, 


The power of his engines, Kune King of Sparia, III. 92 
| 350. With which he defeated y 4 _ 


Marcellus, 352. Marcellus call'd 
bim a Briareus, ibid, He would 


nor commit to writing an ac- 


| Architets their; 1 


: a 19. 
Archidamaus, King of Sparta, de- | Arci us 87 Py if n 


: Kituted by Solon, I. 224. They 
bis living, and chaſtiſed the 
- court, leſſened, and * whom, 


count of his machines, #bil, 
. deſpiſed the application 4 
mathematicks to mechanicks, 
353. What he deſired mip th 
placed on his tomb, id. 
the town was taken, he wa { 0 
intent on his ſtudies that he 
did not hear the noiſe, 357. 
358. How killed, 35 
Archippa, wife to Then If 


320. 


orance at Rene 
in the reign of C's 264, 
Avrchiteles an Athenian, comman- 
der of the ſacred galley, I, 200 
Archon, the title of: = rem ma- 
giſtrate of Athens, I ut 
chens, called Execrab 
. and for what, 4 21g 


215. 
drchonides ſent by the Halen 
to Dion, VI. 40. 40. 
Arche cas the firſt inventor of V. 


3 J. 348. Secur: 
Plato's ſafety in Sicily, - . 
ſent to Wb him Dian, fins 


y pary mma the 


alle ar de, I. go. 


5 riſing. generally at. 
Teens, * ith. en wea- 
2 


4 Sagus, che. ſenate ſo. called; in- 
examined. how every man got 


idle, 230. The power. of that 


II. 14, 15. 


daughter of Diom 1 71 the eldes 

by Ariſtomache, VI. 8; Com- 

Pen to marry Timocratei, 20. 
t to death by Teetus, 54. 


arrives from Crete to the re- 
lief of Sparta, when attacked by 
 Pyrrhus, g 97. Cuts off ſeyeral of 
. Pyrrhus 8 Soldiers i in their 2 


8. 


i 


ts Agel, 98. aſſiſts the A. gi vr 
zgainſt Pyrrbus, 1... 
rss the philoſopher attended Au- 
guſlus as he entered Alexandria, 
V. 363- The honour done 
kim by that prince; 1814 
Agas, & name of a ſerpent, and 
alſo of a certain poet, V. 379. 
frgilesnis, the mother of Brajidas; 
a ſaying of hers;. IL... 
Argives, encouraged by Alcibiades 
to make a league with the 
Athenians againſt the Lacede- 
monians; II. 104. What hap- 
pened as they were celebrat- 
ing the hmian games, IV. 88. 
trgins, Gatba's freedmanz buries 
his maſter, VI. 227, 
Ago, the name of Jaſon's ſhip, I. 22. 
4rgor and Meſſene, the cauſe of 
their ruin, I. 1133 114. A 
great ſedition at Argos, III. 
97. By whom relieved; 100. 
Argyraſpides, rommanded by An- 
tizones and Teulamus, IV. go. 
were never defeated; 57. 
Their villanous feſolution to 
deliver up Zumenes to Antigonus, 
ibid. &c. how puniſhed for it by 
. Antigonus, 60. . 
friadne falling in love with Theſeat 
gives him the clew to the laby- 
riath, I. 21. Goes away. with 
him; ibjd. Different ſtories of 
her, 23, 24. Had two ſons by 
Thiſeus, 24. Caſt by ſtorm on 
the iſle of Cyprus; ibid. Her 
death; Interment; two ſtatues 
dedicated to her by The/eas, 
— * and W honours 
paid her yearly by the peo- 
ple of Cyprus, the rubs ao 
mes of that ſacrifice, 25. Her 
tomb, ibid. There were two 


n 


: Ariadnes; the different honours 
. pad to the one; 1814. And to 


. the other, 78½. 

driceus, a friend of the younger 

N Crus; VI. 1212 

, driamenes, Aerxes's brother and 
Vol. VI. 1 a 
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Admiral, 300: Killed in the bat⸗ 


— 
/ 


tle of Salamin, ibid. | 


Ariamnes; an Arabian Captain ſent 


by the Parthians to miſlead 
Crafſus, III. 442. What he ſaid 
to the ſoldiers of Craſſus, 443. 
Aviarathes, King of Cappadocia and 
Paphlagonia, IV. 38. Taken 
. priſoner by Perdicrat, 9. 
Ariarathes one of the ſons of 
_ Mithridates; III. 231. Poiſoned 
by his father, IV. 16. 
Ariaſpei, one of the ſons of A.- 
 taxerxes, VI. 143, His charac- 
ter; 76:4. Poiſons himſelf, 144. 


Aridzeus, a natural fon of Philip 


of Macedon, IV. 335, 236. By 
| —— an obſcure common 
umpet, 323. Olympias gave 
him potions in his Childhood 
that impaired his health and 
underſtanding, 424. 
Arimanins, a Perfian god, I. 
315. The author of evil, II. 
401 9 402. LY 


Ariungſtus, the general vf the Pla- | 


. tans; his dreams, II, 411. 


Arimneſtus, a Spartan; ſlew Mar- 


donius in battle, ;Bid. _ 
Ariminum, taken by Cæſar, IV: 
. 190; 363. V. 


Ariobaxanes, rc-elfabliſhed in his 


kingdom of Cappadicia, by. 
& 2 III. 221. Driven oyt of 
:appadocia by Mithrigatesy 
231. Syila reconciles him with 

. Mithridatet, 2 5e. 
Ariobarzanes, re-eſtabliſhed in his 


kingdom of Cappaulocia by Ci- 


. cero, VII. 434. rt 
Ariomanues, a Perſian comman- 

. der; UL 200; ð - 
Arivviſtus, King of the German; 

IV. 347. His ſurpriſe on Cz/ar's 


approach, ibid. Defeated, 348. 


Ariphron, and his brother Pericles, 
guardians to Alcibiades, II. 91. 
Arzſtagorus, the ſchoolmaſter at 
Cyæicus, his dream, IH. 316. 
„ 46 os 


han, 


* 
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Ariſaenetus general of the Acbae- 
ans, III. 16. 21. Ly 
Ariftander of Telmeſſus, the divi- 
ner, his interpretation of Phi- 
 tip's dream, IV. 225, 226. 
What he ſaid to Alexander on 
the ſweating of the ſtatue of 


Orpheus, 241. Foretels the 


taking of Tyre, 257. Sacrifices 
to Fear, 267. What he did 


to encourage Alexander's men, 
orewarns Alexander 
290. 
Endeavours to comfort Alexan- 
der after he had raſhly killed 


269, 270. 
of ſome ill fortune, 


Clitus, 293. . 


Ariſieas the Pr oconniſian, the ſtory 


that is told of him, I. 91. 
Ariſtæas, a principal citizen of 
Argos, invites Pyrrhus thither, 
III. 97. Opens one of the city 
gates for Pyrrhus in the night, 99. 
Ariſteria of Salamin, one of Ci- 
mon's miſtreſſes, III. 279. 
Ariſti des, the ſon of Ly/imachus, 
the difference between him 
and Themiſtocles, I. 
character, ibid. and II. 386, &c. 


Baniſhed by the intereſt of 


Themiftocles, I. 288. Recalled, 
295. Goes to Themiſtocles and 
for what, 297. Oppoſes The- 
miſtoclebs project of breaking 
the · bridge over the Hellęſpont, 
302. Different accounts of his 
circumſtances, II. 382. There 
were two Ariflides's, ibid. At 
what time he was archon, 
ibid. Had a particular eſteem 
and veneration for Lycurgas, 
385. Favoured ariſtocracy, ibid. 
The cauſe of his enmity with 
 Themiſtecles, ibid. His juſt max- 


ims of government, 386. His 


prudent method to avoid the 
oppoſition of Themiftocles, 387. 


| His opinion of ſerving the 


publick, 26:2. His ftri& regard 
for juſtice, 6:4. Choſen pub-. 
lick treaſurer, 388. Condemned 


for miſapplying the publick 


5 


Juli, 392. 


. and to ſerve the publick, aſſiſts 


priſoners, 396. Oppoſe 


284. His 


the Tegeata and Atheman,. 
a a very critical juncture, 403. 


_ prudent interpoſition in a dif- 


general, 420. He adviſes the 


the next year, and his repti- 
mand to the people, id. &c. 
His good opinion of Miltiade,, 
in refigning to him his com- 
mand, 389. A particular mark 
of his integrity, 390. Choſen 
archon, 391. Surnamed be 
iſhed by the oftra- 
ciſm, 393. A great mark of 
his moderation, 394. His 
prayer for the Athenians on 
his baniſhment, 181d. recalled, 


his enemy Themiftecles, ibid. 
His _ converſation, with 
T hemiſtocles, 278, 279. 395. 
He takes. the Em of Zander, 
(the King of Perfia's ſiſter) 

s the 
propoſition of  Themiſtocles, 
397. What he ordered the 
Spartan ambaſſadors to tell | 


to the prieſts, ibid. Choſen 
chief commander of the 4the- 


nian, and marches to Pla- 4 


tææ, 399. ' Sends to conſult the 
oracle of Apollo, 400. His wiſe 
advice on a difference between | 


402. His great prudence in 


His generous offer on a dan- 
gerous expedition, 404+ His 


terence amongſt the Creek, 
414. A — of his to the 
Greeks, 415, 417. Oppoſes the 
project 0b ' T hemiſtocles, ibid. q 
' Choſen general with Cin 1 
againſt the barbarians, ibid. : 7 
His courteous behaviour to the | 1 
allies, ibid. And the effect of 1 
it, ibid, Appointed by the Pex 
Grecians to Jevy.a tax on | 4 
Greece, which was called the his 
happy fortune of Greece, 419. 477 


His anſwer to T. hemiflocles con- 
cerning the qualifications of 2 


| 


Athenians to throw their curſes 


a law, ib. 

In ſtate affairs, he preferred 
| neceſſity to jute, ibid. He 
continued poor to 


his ech 


the great men 2 421. 
His 5 eeneroys. ehaviqur- to 
Themiftocles, ibid. Je. The 
different ex a6 of. his death, 
422. Said by. Cralerus to be 
kay of bribery by Diophan- 
us, and fined, 264d. 11 mo- 
nument erefted at the c 
of the city, 423. His dan 
ter and ſon provided for by the 
' publick, ibid. His e 


— Cato, 467, | 
driftides the Locrian, his reply to 
zony/zus the elder, Who deſir- 
ed his daughter in marriage, 
eo 
1 *. the ſon of A. enopbilus, 
384. 
for es, 3 author of the Mile- 
facht, III. 459. 
driftion, the tyrant of Athens, 


Iſl. 232. A compound of 
lewdneſs and ' cruelty, 234. 
Surrenders the citadel for want 
of water, 2 36.. Foiſoned by 
order of lla, 248. 

drifippus, a principal citizen of 
Argos, invites Anke. thi- 
ther, III, 97. Seizes the go- 

_ ernment of Argos, VI. 169. 
Endeavours to — Aratus kil- 
led, bd. An inſtance of the 


fain in his flight, 172. 
drifippus the Qyrenian, what he 
aid of Dionyfius' 8 liberality, 
- E Prediction of his, 


drifts affiſts P; ifpratus i in ſeizing 


was ſurprized, 


& * the 2 Lg Ni- 
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ibid. Preferred by Plato to all 


forces the city to oppoſe a, 


miſerable life of a tyrant, 170, 


the go 
drift No philoſopher at what he 


3  ooaDs No 


cia by a . 5 
killed i 10 battle fi — ne 
rio the Chinn, *. 385. 
Ariſto captain of * gien 
| hoy nien by —— 
or having killed an enemy, 
VI. bg. 
Ariftoby e, © tem ple built tq Dia- 
rags ſo called by 2. eieacter, 


inde, Tip 1 2 vs Wen | 


Frevel w 

' revails with the exus to 72. 

1 hel, Taken priſoner | 

: . 1 Md; | 

Arc the father of Ly/angers 

I 

Alaris a Greek thetorician, at- 

tended en, when he retired 
to a deſart, V 

Ariftocritus, ſent to 25 i of Ma- 

_ cedon by Pexodorus viceroy o 

Caria, IV. 235» 

wb "us tyrant of Migalbp- 
7s, 4. 

Hanke the ſon of Hercules, 

under of the royal family at 

Spar Ia, IV. 8 8. N. 

Ari Hodemus of Miletus ſent hy De- 
mietrius to Athens, SF. 240. An 
exquiſite Kere 247. Sent 
to Autigenus with the news of 
a victory obtained by his ſon, 
by ang. his behaviour on that oc. 

caſion, zbid. - 
Ariftadi cus the Tanagrian aſſafi- 
nates Ephialtes, 16 19. 8 
Ariſiogeilon the ſycophant, what 
hecion ſaid of him, V. 13. 
Phocion on his r rank, goes to 
him in priſon, 764 


Ari Mogerten, Dem Abenet made Ani 


PL may againſt a. 4 3 co 
iflogeitan's grandau ter marri- 
75 the public Sarge of the 
p 5 nay II. ; 
Ariftomache, 2 of Hiss ari- 
nun, married Dione, the 
elder, VI. 5. "Her FO ih 
ion, upon preſenting to Him 
# * P s his 


I'M = © 


huis wife Arete, 47, 48. Put 


to death by order of Jcetes, 


Ariſtomac bus, general of the 4c Ex- 


ans, V. 148. | 
Ariflomathus, a friend of Aratus's 
CORES. | 
Ariflomachus the tyrant of Argos, 
VI. 168. Slain by his fer- 

vants, 169. | 


Ariftomachus the younger and 


' FEgias, ſeized the government 
of Argos, VI. 172. Quits the ty- 
ranny, and joins in the Achæan 


league, 178. Put to death, 187. 


Ariſtomenes, an hyperbolical ac- 

count of the number of Spar- 
tans he had ſlain with his own 

hands, I. 86. 

 Ariflonicus, the natural ſon of 
Zumenes, filled all Afie with 
tumults, III. 52, 

Ariftonicus the commander of Mi- 


 thridates's fleet, betrayed and 


delivered up to Lucullus by his 
own people, III. 318. 
' Ariſtonicus, the brother of Atta- 
' tus, V. 205. | 
Ariftonicus of Marathon taken and 
put to death, V. 404. ; 
Ariſtorious the muſician, his 
flattery to Ly/ander, III. 199: 
Ariftophanes the poet, his far- 
- . caſm on the Lacedemonians, III. 
296. His rallery on the Sa- 
anians, II. 36. 
Ariftophanus one of Alexander's 
| _ life-guard, IV. 292. 
AritapFon the painter drew Me- 
mea the curtezan holding A- 
cCibiades in her arms, II. 109. 
Ariſtepbon, when it was that he 
was Archon, V. 399. 8 
Ariftorle the philoſopher, in what 
_ aft he ſuppoſed Lycurgus to 
" have lived, I. 102. His wrong 
notion of Lycurgus, 122. His 
acquiring the good-will of eve- 
one, II. 192. His writings 


' but little known in the time 


gf Hlla, III. 251, - His writ- 


* | B = 

ings neither entire nor corteg 
ibid. Sent for to take care of 
the education of Alexander, IV. 
231. His writings called Acroz. 


His metaphyſicks, 


ibid. Called 


a ſophiſt by Alexander, 321, 
Accuſed of adviſing to poiſon 


Alexander, 3 23. 
of the ſoul, VI. 2 


is dialogue 


Ariftotle of Argos perſuades the 
Argives to revolt from Cleone- 


tus, VI. 187. 


Ariftotle the logician 


and Dinia, 


kill Abanditas, VI. 147. 
Ariſtoxenus the muſician, his que- 

ſtion to Droxyffus concerning 

Plato, and Dionifius's anſwer, 


"6 $232. * 


Ariftratus the tyrant of Sicyon, his 


picture, VI. 156. 
of it, 157. 
Arithmiadas, the 


The hiſtory 


perſon in when 


Lycurgus moſt confided in ſet- 
tling his government, I. 109. 


Armies of the Greeks, &c. full 


of players and ſuch fort of peo - 


ple, V. 155. 


Þ 


Armour compleat, the prize 
valour, II. 98. The goodnels 


thereof gave the victory to the 
Macedonian phalanx, V. 170. 
Arms artificial, of ſmall uſe with- 
out natural ſtrength, II. 144- 
Arms magnificent, the effect they 
produce in heroes, according 


to Homer, III. 12 


by Mithridates, rather as the 
wealth of the conqueror, than 
a defence to the bearer, 312. 
Arms of Brutus's ſoldiers were for 
the moſt part of gold and filver, 


VI. 91. 


. confidered 


Arnaces, a Perfian captive eunuch 


ſent by Themi/tocles 


I. 302. 


to Nerats, 


Arne, the ancient name of Che- 


ronea, from ' Arne the daughte! 
of Neptune, XIV. PP ne as 


P p 


Arrtnidas 
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Arrinidas, the ſon of Callicles, VI. 
1. 8 „ | 

Ph Puintus gives advice of a 
riſing in Etruria, V. 425. 


fon 4 nobleman of Tuſcany, I. 


338. The intrigues between his 
wife and Lucumo, ibid. 


Arruntius commands the main bo- 


dy of Auguſtus's fleet, V. 350. 
Ida, the 7 King of Parthia 


+ 


that ever ſent an embaſſy to 


the Romans, III. 221. Called 
alſo Orodes, 439. He under- 
ſtood the Greet language, * 
Makes peace with Artabaſes 
King of Armenia, and marries 
his ſon to that King's ſiſter, 
ibid. His ſecond ſon Phraates 
gave him aconite, which inſtead 
of poiſoning him, cured him of 
a dropſy, $92. Strangled by 
 Phraates, ibid. | 


Armour of excellent temper 


brought from Cyprus, V. 251. 
Ar/aces, the greateſt prince of the 
„ 
Arſaces [ Hartaſpes] the ſon of Tiri- 
bazus, murders Ar/ames, VI. 144. 
Arſames,, the natural ſon of Ar- 
taxerxes, VI. 143. His cha- 
rafter, 144. Murdered by Ar- 


ſaces, ibid. 


Aan grove, where the Tu/can 


army was drawn up, I. 256. 


frficar, the name of Artaxerxes 


the ſecond, VI. 113. | 

driabanus a Perfian commander, 
what he ſaid to Themifocles, I. 
313, 314. 1 


drtabaſes, King of Armenia, comes 


to the aid of Craſſus with ſix 
thouſand horſe, III. 440. The 
wiſe advice he gave to Craſſus, ib. 
&c. Quits Craſſus, 441. The 
wiſe advice he ſent to Craſſus 
by his meſſengers, 444. Makes 
peace with Orodes, 460. He 
underſtood the Greek language 
ſo well that he wrote tragedies, 
orations and hiſtories in Greek, 


321. Why he withdrew from 
the Roman camp, 323. 
riabaſus, a commander in the 
Perfian army, II. 443. 
Artabazus the father of Bar/ine, 
by whom Alexander had his ſon 
> Hercules, IV.. 36, 252. 
Artager/es, general of the Cadufs- 
ant, what he ſaid to Cyrus, VI. 
120... 4 Cyrus, 121. 
Ariaſyras, call e eye of the 


* 


| King of Per „MI. 123. Ac- 


quaints the King with the death 
of Cores, i 
Artaxata built by Artaxes, by the 
advice of Hannibal, III. 349. 
Artaxerxes the ſon of Xerxes, = 
named Longimanus, VI. 112, 


His good qualities, ibid. 


Artaxerxes the ſecond, his origi- 
nal, VI. 112. Called Maemon, 
ibid. His firſt name Arficay, or 
Oartes, 113. His character, ib. 
Declared King, ibid, The gen- 
tleneſs of his reign, wherein he 
imitated the fuſt Artaxeræes, 
115. What he faid to Omiſes, 
who preſented him with. a 
pom ate, and what he gave 
to a labourer who preſented him 
with water, ibid. What he ſaid 
to Fuclidas, and to 1 iribazus, 
116, On his brother's making 
war againſt him, he digs 3 
trench acroſs the country, 118. 
The number of his forces, and 
the good order of his army, ib. 
Kills his brother in battle, 121. 
His troops were clothed in 
white, 123. He orders the 
head and hands of Cyrus to be 
cut off according to the cuſtom 
of the Perfians, 124. Sends 
magnificent preſents to the ſon 
of Artager, us who . wy. been 
ſlain by Cyrus, 125. ifi- 
cently 1 the ls fork 
ve him water in the tine of 
battle, ibid. How he puni 


ed 
S 3 two - 


— — — — — — — — pay 


- mibcrates of 
tue Greet cities, 1 
the Larelltmotiats * their do- 


; hernes | 


T N 5» *F T7 


bed defertrs, 17% 


fents be thatle to 2 n 
ory the Carius that wounded 
Cyrus, ibid. Puts all thoſe td 


| ho were concerned in 
85 ing Srabira, 131, 132. 


nes his * to the Tity 
of Babylon, 13 


bt to corrupt 


134. Puts Tiſa- 
a I 6. Recalls 
farries his 


minion at at. 
is mother, 3374. 


dyn dabghter a, ibid. The 
he had for 4 7674. Mar- 


. another of his 
„ i854. Declares war 


* chi Ep Phe, 137. 


hat t ren dered edition 


4 aue nat, ibid. "He marches 


ſon agi the Cadufe Jars, 
„ Wha to him in 


died. What happen 

| a 138. The 
e 128. f 0 gave his 
5 . His cölfly attire, 


d. 712 5 orders his foldiers to 
cut don his trees to make 
themſelves fires, 55d. Grows 


1 Nee of his courtiers, 139. 


he court divided into ſeparate 
Intereſts by his two ſons, 251d. 
He declares his fon Darius his 


ſucceſſor, ibid. Had three hun- 
dred and ſixty concubines, 140. 
Gies his daughter Apoma to 


Pharnubarus, and Rhodogune to 
Orontes, and marries his daugh- 


ter Aer himſelf, 141. In- 


formed of the conſpiracy of his 
ſon Darius againſt him, 142. 
What he did to diſcover the 


truth of it, 76:4. According to 


ſome he killed his fon with his 


own hands, 143. His ſorrow 


For the death of his ſon Ariaſ - 


er 144. And of his natural 


n Arſames, ibid. His death, 


tis age, and how long he reign- 


ed; ibid. 


S - 


Sehds Her- 
3. Deprives 


Avteinidira a Get” Ty Ran 
ble ſervice to Lucullus, Ill. 23, 
Artemidorui the Cnidign, ge 54 
far 4 written account of the con. 
ſpiracy, as be was | going | to the 
ſenate,” IV. 39 
Artemiſia, the 4200 ughter of Ljz 
mus, and deen of H. Re 
ſe, takes -the body 
riamnes the admiral and A 
ther of Keren, and carried it to 
Aerxes, 301 302. 
Artemiſrum, of What advaita 
the battle there was to 
Greeks, I. 291. Thy 9 4 
Ariemius of Coloph ons 
ander faid to him, W 57 
2 engineer to Pei 2 vo- 
uptuous perſon, ny alled 
Cor WL II. 36. W. 
Arthmius of Zela, SFended from 
all honours by 7 bemuftacles for 
endeavouring to cofrüpt the 
Grecians, I. 28 


"ba" in conſequence of a 


. Cream, perſuades Auguflus to 
quit the camp, Wh 
Arts, uſeleſs, baniſhed out of Fpar- 
ta, I. 116. The advantages 
produced thereby, 1614. 
Arts-compared to the ſenſes, ſes, V 


232. ; 

Arts abound moſt i in great aue 
V. 376. 

Arverni and Carnutes, warlike 
people amongſt the Gaul, IV, 
355. Percngetorix their King 
defeated by Cz/ar, 356. 

Arulenus Ruſjticus, an auditor of 
Plutarch's at Rome, xxxvi. Pit 
to death by Domitian, ibid, His 
character, ig. 


Arun) whe fon of Tar a * encoun- 


ters Brutus, I. 3. Both fall 


in the combat, ibid. _ 
Aruns the ſon of Porſenna, |, : 
269. 
Arybas the ſon of Alcetes married 
Troas, by whom he bad ai 


des, III. 57. 8 


gratify her, II. 31. 
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Ahnbas the brother of Opmpias, 

"TV. 22 

4 1 men, whoſe & Hes were 
daubed with ſoot, the poſterity 
of Damon ſo called, III. 276. 

fſcalis the ſon of Tptha ng of 
Mauritania driven out 
kingdom, 4 28 1 oh 

Hſelepiades the ſon of H. ipparc bus 


brought the firſt news of Alex- 


anders death to Athens, V. 24. 


Jealun taken by Strabo Pom- 


þe)'s father, IV. 117. 

Aldrabal and Hamilcar, 2 
of the Carthaginians, ſent into 
Sicily, II. 222. 

Algandes a Per/ic an word, the ſig- 
nification of it, IV. 247. 


Jia the ay an. f. of 


Demiſtocles ed, I. 320. 

Afaticus, a freed man of Gal, 
YE 2109- --- 

Aatict ſtyle, V. 289. 


Aſinaria, a feaſt inſtituted by the 


Hracuſans, III. 414. 


Alus Pollio, his account of the _ 
Atar atis a Syrian 


battle of Phar/alia, IV. 207. 
A friend of Cz/ar's, VI. 164. 


His account of the number of 
Pompey's ſoldiers flain at Phar- 


ſalia, 181. 


Afnius, a friend of Antony, V. 295. 
Aſp, Cleopatra poiſon d by the ve- 
nomous bite of an aſp. V. 368. 


Cauſeth an eaſy death, 356. 


4jpafia, Pericles accuſed of mak- 


ing a war againſt the Samians to 
A Mileſian 
and the daughter of Axiochus, 
32. Socrates went to vilit her, 
ibid, Famous for her rhetorick, 


32, -33. Pericles married her, | 
ibid, Called a ſecond Ompbale 


and Delanira, ibid. And Juno 
by the poets, id. Pericles had 
a ſon by her, ibid. Accuſed of 
impiety by Hermippus, and 
of being bawd to Pericles, 43. 
Saved at the preſſing inſtances 
of that 2 id. 


tens, III. 
his 


5 


A of Phacea her hiſtory, 

59, 140. Made a prieſ- 

teſs of Diana Anitis, 140. 

Aſpetos, the name under which 
Achilles was worſhipped i in Epi- 

5 

Aſphalius, 95-4 of the names given 
to Neptune, I. 48. 

e name of the citadel of 
0 ao the original of that name, 

I 

Aſs, a tame one kicked a lion to 

death, IV. 


| Afiftant, the — of a legion, 


VI. 23 


 Aﬀteropus, The firſt th raiſed the 


wer of the Ephori 
Noche the Athenian Aamir his 


; 11 Practices, II. 122, 


5 Ap a diviner, his interpre- 


tation of Cinon 8 dream, III. 


2% his temple A place of re- 
fuge for fugitives ordained by 
Romulus and Remus, ] 9. 

Adel 9— | 
ſhipped at Hierapolis, the riches 
of her temple, IH. 439. N. 

Ateius the tribune, his impfecati- 

ons againſt Cruſe, III. 7. 


Atellius oppoſes Bruruss giving 


Auguſtus battle, VI. 


Aibenæum, or temple fk Minerva 


near Belbina ſar prized by Cle- 


menes, V. 1 


17 · 
| Athenians 4 paid a tribute to Crete, : 


and on what account, I. 15. 
Applied themſelves but late to 
navigation, 20. Became fa- 

mous after the battle of Mara- 

thou, 21. N. Celebrated the 
| oſchophoria i in Plutarth's time, 
29. Divided into three Claſſes 
by Theſeus, I. 32. "Honoured 

Theſeus after his death as a de- 

migod, 47. Commanded by the 

oracle to gather his bones, 76:d. 

Made proceſſions and ſacrifices 


at the ringi them home, 48. 
8 ˙4 * Mad 
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beaſts, 432. 
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Made a law againſt mentioning 
py, - recovering of Salamin, 209. 
hey took off the harſhneſs of 
things by giving them polite 
names, 220. Were grea 
mies to wolves, 231. Their 
reſolution to defend Pi/ftratus, 
241, 242. They inſiſt upon 
- Pavia . . of 4 
fleet of the allies at the bat- 
tle of Artemiſium, 289. The 
ſtraits they were put to, 293. 
They implore the aſfiſtance of 

* © LEacides, 301. Their ſignal vic- 
tory atgSa/amin, ibid. They re- 
Ject an advantageous project be- 
cauſe it was unjuſt, 306. Un- 
der Pericles's command they 


beat the Lacedemonians, II. 15. 


Their courage and love for 


eat actions, 28. Their great 


deſigns, ibid. Six bend ed fo to 
Sinope and ſhare the lands of the 


tyrant Timefilaus and bis par- 


{ ; , ns Ward cn) 
orehead by the Samians, 35. 


| Publickly accuſed by the Co. 
 rinthians and Megarians, 39. 
Deny the Megarians the liberty 
_ of trading to their ports, ibid. 
_ Decree to put any Megarian to 
death that ſhould ſet foot on 


3 1 territories, 40. Theirnum+ 


ber, 50. Defeated in Sicily, 120. 
Their forces at Samos, 122. 


Defeated by Ly/ander, 139. 


Their natyral inclination to hu- 


manity, 294. They renounce 


all alliance with the Thebans, 
303. Their anſwer to the La- 
cedænoni ans on being ſuſpected 


fc accepting Mar don ut offers, 


98. A great inſtance of their 
| Jave for juſtice, 417. The care 
they took of their poor, 424. 

Their character for humanity, 
\ ;bid. Their goodneſs even to 
They defeat 
the thirty tyrants, III. 202. 
The three things they taught 


„ 29. Several branded in the 


— 


t ene- 


Under w 


They declare war againſt Phily 


by the Fonts on what 


256. Their ingratitude to H- 


 metrius, 261, , Their extraya- 


ant flattery to Demetrius, fan 

of Antigonus Gonatus, VI, 177, 

Atherodoriy a celebrated aftr fn 
8 


Athenedorus the Inbrian releaſed 
buy Alexander, at the interceſſion 


- 


of Pbocion, V. 1. 
Athenodorus ſurnamed Cordylio, a 
Szoick philoſopher, brought ta 

Rome by Cate, V. 50. 
Athenophanes,. one of Alexander's 
domeſticks that attended him 

when he bathed, IV. 272. 
Athens walled by 7. hemiſtocles, I. 
309. Adorned with flately 
| buildings by Pericles, II. 16. 
Taken by Ly/ander, 139 
Taken by Sylla, III. 235. Sur- 
rendered to Demetrius, V. - 5 
„ E 


— 
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men of that city are 


e and the had 
 Huftdins, one — 


the moſt nototious, VI. 53. 


Atbletae, their voracious appetite, | 


VI. 147. Their diſcipline dif- 
ferent Yeu that of ſoldiers, III. 
5. Thoſe who in one day win 


all the prizes' proclaimed 4bon- - 


derful conquerors, III. 367. Ex- 
cluded from ae . the * 
aſter a certain age, 1 


Allktict exerciſes not vim A by | 
5 took to ſtrengthen his intereſt, 


Alexander, IV. 229. 
lila the daughter of Soranut, 1 


wife of Cato, V. 48. Divorced I 
marries Claudia the daughter of 
Fulvia, 304." Defeated 


b 
Htlantich iſtand, a work of Selow's 8 

left unfiniſhed, I. 236. 2 53. 
1 iſlands deſcribed, IV: 11, 


ſs one of the auch of 
Artaxtrxes, married to her fa- 
ther, VI. 136. 


fralus (King) affiſts Flaminius in | 


ning the Thebans, III. 33 · 
fi death, r6id. 


Atalus the uncle of Cleepatra 2 454 
vife of Philip of Maredon, IV. 
235. How he abuſed Panjazi- | 


as, 236. 


Atalus, Philometor makes the = 


ple of Rome his heirs, V. * 
2 the mother of Anguftus, \ 

26g. 
Attica gathered into one city by 


Tbeſeus, which he called Aibem, 
I. zo, 31. The country bar- 


ren, 229, 231, 

driilius Vergilio gave the fignal 
for the murdering of Galba, 
VI. 225. 

fi, what the e ſay of 
him, I. 157. Two of that name, 
one of Syria, the other of Arca- 


3 both ſlain by wild boars, 


varice the principal cauſe of the 
troubles that happened in the 
Roman ſtate, I. 195. 

araricetheruin of Sparta, VI. 132. 


mg a flatterer of Ha, m. 
260 10 


che inſt Sertorius, IV. 32 Lived 
obſeurely, and died in extreme 
poverty, IVV. 34. 
Au urs 'their — ben 
obſerve the 1 of the 
heavens, I. 163. 5 


Auguries, ſee Ge * 8 


Auguſtus Caæiſar at firſt nighted by | 
Antony, V. zor. The courſe he 


ibid. His agreement with Aa- 
tony and Lepi dus, 303, 304. He 


y Bru- 


tus at Philippi, 306. - The wel- 


tern provinces affigned to him 
fdr his ſhare, 315. His an- 


ſwer to Arionys complaints, 


339. He declares war apainſt 
Ef Cleopatra, 7 "His forces and 


territories, 345. By an ambuſh 
had like to have taken Aulony, 
347. Commands the right 
ſquadron againſt ' Antony, 348. 


Erects the ftatues of a man and 


aſs in braſs, 349. Had not the 
perſonal courage of Antony, 
| ao 3 372. Enters Alexandria, 
5 is 1 to the peo- 
TE ibid. endeavours to 
prevent Cleopatra from killing 
Ferſels, 365, 366. Makes her 
a viſit in perſon, 366. Re- 
ceives a letter from her, and 
finds ſhe had deceived him, 367. 
Has her ſtatue carried in tri- 
umph, 368. Cauſes her to be 
- magnificently buried near 4» 
tony, ibid. His arrival at Rome 
upon the death of his uncle, VI. 

76. Got himſelf choſen conſi 1 
when he was but twenty years 
of age, 81. Proſecutes Brutus 
and Caſſius for the murder of 
Cæſar, ibid. Muſters his army, 
&c. 91. Conveyed out of the 
2 and for what reaſon, 94. 
His 


— . Pe ag a et, 


— — . 
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* —— (the ſon of Deimachus) 
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1 Bacthiade hud the ena 


tus, 101. 
abut Gabiniau, a friend of Pan- 
pes, made conſul, V. 72. 
Aulus Pompeius, tribune of the 


people, his ſudden death to | 


what. imputed, III. 125. 
dota one af Pompia's maids, Iv. 


335. V. 440. 
Aurelia the. — of Cajery/a 


Hurelins Gains, occaſioned a recon- 


0 _ Giliation between Craſſus and 
Pompey, IV. 139, 140. 


: Arches Quintus, proſcribed | by 


Sylla for che ſake of his eſtate 
dt Al, III. 261. 
Auen, brother-in-law of ; 


a r, his three children taken 
. priſoners and ſacrificed by the | | 


Greeks, I. 298, 299. 


| Antochthones, the- firſt ie 


of Attica, whence ſo called, I. 3. 


Autoleon king of Pacaria marries 


bis daughter. to Eyrrbus, III. 
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| Archer, a andes wreſtler, what 


he did to Callibius, III. 195. 
The thirty tyrants cauſed him 
to be ſlain to ingratiate them- 
elves with Callibius, ibid. 


the founder of Sinope, his hiſto- 
Ey, IV. 177. 


Atius, the name of a perſon. who s 


was ſuſpected of a criminal con- 


verſation with the wife of Cra/- 


Jus, VI. 4. Cicero's jeſt on that 
occaſion, ibid, bh?! 


'  Hxones, wooden +" on . 1 


Solon wrote his laws, I. 233. 
3 


Abyca, the 1125 near which 
the n. ſenate were to 
meet, I. 111. | 
Babylon, the foil abpac it very 


Corinth, III. 179. N. 
"Bacchidaz, the eunuch, ent by l/ 
pri dates to Pharnacia with or. 
ders to kill. his wives and ii. 
| ters, WE, (3370 is he 
Fer De 
e cus 1 ] 
— ng and e * ry ; 


| Bacchus ſurnamed Omeſtes or the | 
- devourer, I. 299. , Surnamed 
Aigobolus, and why, ibid, N 


What befel Bacchus i narſe was 
repreſented in a facrifice by the 
:, Romans," 328; His ſtatue car Wi 
ried in a procefſion to Elufs, Il, p 
W Called by the Greeks Lui. 
and Triambur, IV. 36; 
"he ceremonies, IV. 226, Pw. 5 
tector of Thebes, 240. Sono 
the Bona Dea, 132. His t. ! 
. chievements ; in War. 4 
ties in peace, VI. 234 
Barat, a. fine paſlage ol 1. | 
Eee de beg = | 
[ 
. Bagoas's enki given to. Pernes 
V Alexander, IV. 277» 275. | 
He was the Pe of Alex- 35 
2 313. | 
: wit one o Sula offer, IIl. bal 
: Balloring uſed by che! bertabs i a 
— into their ocieties I. 4 
2 
Ballot ting bows & in order to | 
prevent the people 2 voting, b 
5 
Ballots pc Al from the altar upo d 
ſolemn occaſions, I. 303. I. 9 
e 
| Babe, a nymph, ſaid to be tbe no- et 
ther of Ep:menides, I. 215. h 
| Band : ſacred band at Thebe, I. PF 
a1 
12 of aan his hiſtory, Il V 
342, date 
Barber of Cope diſcovers a plot „ 


hot, IV. 273. 
heats there, ibid. 


The extreme 


= Barber's hop at Athens, the - 


IV. 


0 gews of their defeat in Ließ 

1 told there, 1 III. * 

Lo Barbius Proculus, i s employment, 
VI. 

J 1 Barca A Bend 6 of Cats the youhg- 

at. er, V. 75: 

1 0 = a Carthaginian, what he 

| hid to Hannibal, II. 75. 

"the Jardieans, a name given by Me: 

med u to his guards, III. 1 

N The 1 they commit 

ta 138. By whom, and in what 

the manner killed,” ibid. 


Bardyilis King of 1Ihyria, III. 66. 
Baley given by the Romans in- 
lead of wheat to the runaway 
ſoldiers, IT. 369. 

Barrels in the cuſtody of the veſ- 
tal virgins, I. 344. 

Bafre the daughter of Artabaxus 
beloved by Alexander, who had 
" afon by her named Hercules, 
IV. 36. She was the widow of 
Memnon, 2 52. Ss 

arſine the fiſter of the former 
given in marriage to E umenes 
by Alexander, IV. 36. 

Jeu Lucius, an officer of 'Sy/- 
5, III. 229. 


II. Etrds could not perform their 
> exerciſes at the wreſtling — 

in at Athens with the true born 
'L frbenians, I. 281. The law 


againt them at Athens, II. 49. 
Price's baſtard ſon regiſtered 
by his Father's name, and why, 
50. Afterwards condemned to 
die, and why, 7bid. 


every horſeman had a foot ſoldi- 
er by him to take his place if 
be fell, II. 253. 

Jatalus, Demoſi he nes ſo called from 

a muſician or poet of that name, 


379. 
Ratchelors, laws againſt them in 


Harta, I. 124. 
bling, the decency obſerved in 


Il, 452. NY . \ 


F N 


4 fought. Y 


Jarre, a ſtout warlike nation, 


t among the antient Romans, 


Barkyeles a care, 17 118 

Batibaces the £66 chief prieſt of C 247 
ie what he fort Id the a 
HI, 13% 7 

Baro of Sinops;" V 137. 

Battering ram * ay fourſor 


Foot Ion 
Battle of f the MRS amd” Sabian, 
I. 76. Of the W K againſt 
the 1 I. Of Leuc- 
tra, II. 31 59 - what day 
Of Plater, 

0 pac 412. Of [+ gl Hl. 12, 

OF Jp/us, III. 60; Of Sa- 
: Lamin I. 300. Of Cherſontſus, 
| Of Cbæronæa, 242. Of 
| PExlalia, IV. 204, Ke. Of 

 Granicus, 242. Of Arbela, 266. 
& c. Of FR 1 VI. 94, 102. 

At Adium, VII. 349. At Cra- 
non Where the Grecians were 

' defeated, V. 26. 404. Of Ons 

naxa, between Cyrus and Arta- 
xerxes, VI. 119, &c. The Leurlzſ- 

battle, IV. 103. Battle between 
Alexander and Porus, IV. 304. 

Of Mllia, I. 341. Of Cannae, 

II. 73. Of Cragut with the 
Parthians, III. 446, & c. Of 
Antony with the Parthians, V. 
32% &c. Of Lucullus with 77 

Franes, III. 343. Of Marin: 
with the Ambrones, III. 1 . 
With the Teutones, 129. With 
the Cimbri, 133, &c. Of Pau- 
lus, AEmilius with Perſeus, II. 

260, &c. Of Niciat with the 
Syracuſans, III. 409. Of Pyr- 
rhus with the Romans, III. 76. 
83. Of Timoleon with the Car- | 
thaginians, II. 224. 

Beards. Alexander ordercd ol 
beards of his Macedonians to be 

ſhaved, and why, I. 7. 

Bees : ſtocks of bees, at what di- 
ſtance to be from a neighbour's. 
ſtock, I. 232. Bees breed from 

dead oxen, V. 181. A ſwarm 


what it predicted, 23, 24. Ac- 


counted an unlucky omen, 92. 
Beetles 


— r B ——— — — 


| 
| 
| 
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Beetles breed from dead aſſes, V. 
181. 

Beleus provides, a ſhi p; for Mari. 
' «7s eſcape, III. 152 
Belga congyyed? by Cæſar, IV. 


BED ſaid to have g iven che 

poiſon to Statira, VI. 131. 

Bellinus the oa ſeized ;by the 
wates, IV. 142. , 

Beluris, ſectetary to Artaxerxes 
King of Perſia, delivers him a 
letter from Timagoras, VI. 135. 

Belusi's temple, IV. 247. 

Berenice, wife of Ptolemy, Pyrrhus 
marries Antigone, her daughter 
by her firſt huſband * III. 
60. 


Berenice, one of the wives of Mi- 


thridates, III. 3 26. Her death, 


328. 
Berenicis, a city built by Pyrrhus, 


ſo named in honour of Fereni- 
| Boconius detached y y Luculls after 


ce, III. 62. 

Belſus, his treaſon, TV. 281. And 
puniſhment, 281, 282, 283. 
Beſlia a Roman commander, re- 
flected on by Marius. III. 114. 

Beftia a tribune, V. 434. 

Bias, one of the ſeven wiſe men 

of Greece, J. 206. 

Zibulus Po. an enemy tõ Mar- 
cellus, II. 370. 

Bibulus Calp, urnius Caſar's col- 
legue in the conſulſhip, IV. 

173. He kept within doors the 
laſt eight months of his con- 
ſulſhip, 174. 

Bil ulus, the ſon of Bilulus and 
Porcia, VI. 67. 


Bir. enna the danghter of Bardjl- 


hs King of [/l;ria, married to 
| Are III. 66. 


Biilys, Demetrius's gone, , defeats 


Hratus, VI. 17 
Bito and Cleobis, preferred by So- 
leu to Cr ſus, I. 230 
Black day amongſt the Romans, 
what Lucullus ſaid of it, III. 


345. 


| Batches, King of Numillia ja, Jig 


N of a bull accounted ilon. 
at the f, i 
#5 the opher, VI. 
What he Rid to 5 622 
ier 202. Aequitted, tho be 
eclared he would have done 
whatever Tiberius had ordere, 


him to do, 205. Kill 
ix. 5. 5 himſelf 


Boat, 2 way of puttin le to 

death amongft the ng ep VI, 
127, 128. 

Bocchoris, the Abi Judge, 
V. 258. 


 tha's father-in-law Whom he 
© betrays to Hylla, III. 115. His 
magnificent preſents in the ca. 
pitol, 142. Revives the quar- 
rel between Marius and 9a 
222. 
Boccbus, King r Lilja, attended 
in Antony's army, V. 345. 


Mithridates, the great fault he 
committed, IV. 349, 350. 
Boedromia, a feaſt at Athens, ſo 
called from the month Boedre- 
mion, I. 37. IV. 266. 
Bzotia: the plains of Beotiacal- 

led the Orcheftra, or ſtage 0 

Mars, II. 361. 

Bezotians had the ſole right of of. 

fering ſacrifices at Aulis, IV. 70, 
71. They inſult gears 71. 

Are worſted by Leofthenes, V. 25. 
Boiorix, king of the Cimbri, he 

challenges Marius, III. 133. 
Bona the goddeſs, IV. 334 V. 

430» 

B ot tieans, aT, bracian people, their 
original, annual hymns, and fo 
_  erifices, I. 17. | 
Bottomry, V. 466. 
Boucalion, the name of the lal 
month of the yearat Thebes, I 


314. 

Bough of a conſe olive- tee 
bound with wool, offered to 
Apollo, I. 20, 21. | 

| ' Bough 


Joughs, feaſt of, ſee O/ehop boria, 


3 countries diſtinguiſhed 
by a pillar, I. 33. 
Brachyllelis, a Theban, a friend of 
Philip of Macedon, III. 33. 
Jrafidar, why averſe to peace, III. 
33. Slain in the battle near 
Amphipolis, ibid. © 
Iremus, King of the Gault, his 
anſwer to the Roman ambaſſa- 
dors, I. 339. He marches to 
Rome, 340. Defeats the Ro- 
mans, 341, 346. The ſmall 


be ar 
he notice taken of this event 
His in Greece, ibid. He beſieges 
(4+ the capitol, bid. &c. His | 


ſpeech to his men to encoura 


151. An inſolent expreſſion of 
his, III. 35 3. He withdraws his 


troops, 354. 

him by Marcellus, II. 352. 

ibid. A law againſt it procur- 

ed by Caro the younger, V. 81. 
built by Cz/ar over the 


Wooden bridge 
I. 167. When built, 168. 


amy ſo called, VI. 98. 


it, IV. 352, 35 3. A doubt 
amongſt the 12 whether 


broth, black, a principal diſh 
What a Spartan cook ſaid to 
&c, 
nvals in ſovereignty, V. 235. 
brute beaſts the moſt timorous are 
hardeſt to be tamed, VI. 139. 


. to Fabius, II. 246. 


them to attack the capitol, 150, 


Iriareu, Archimedes compared to 


Fribery, when it began at Rome, 
„Il. 157, 158. And at Athens, 


Brid | 
ine in ten days, IV. 352. 
at Rome ſacred, 


Briges, ſervants that attended the 


britzin, Cæſar's expedition into 


there was any ſuch iſland, zbid. 
amongſt the Spartans, I. 120. 
-a King of Pontus about it, ibid. 

brothers thought to be dangerous 


Intian that delivered Tarentum | 8 


Inti: Sura deputy to- Sentiat go- 
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vernor of Macedon, drives Ar- 


cCßhelaus out of Greece, III. 232. 


Brutus, Lucius Funius, his affected 
ſtupidity, I. 250, Condemns his 
ſns to death, and is preſent at 
the execution, 253. Pluarch's 
judgment upon that action, z6. 
Brutus Junius, the firſt tribune of 
the people, II. 149. His ſediti- 
ous practices, 156. 
Brutus a prætor ſent by the ſenate 
to $y/la, III. 228. 

Brutus one of Carbes generals, 
W hs 
Brutus defends Mutina againſt 
Pompey, to whom at laſt he ſur- 

renders, and 1s put to death by 
his order, IV. 131, 132. The 
great difference- betwixt him 
and his fon who ſlew Cæſar, ib. 
Brutus, Marcus, the ſon of the — 
mer goes over to pompey, IV. 
195. Pardoned by Cole: 377. 
Made prætor by Cz/ar, 388. 
His deſcent, 393. The obli- 
gations he lay under to Cæſar, 
ibid. &c. Letters dropped about 
his tribunal to encourage him 
to kill Cz/ar, 394. The great 
benefit hg received from his 
education, VI. 56. His de- 
ſcent conteſted, ibid. He copies 
after his uncle and father-in-law 
Cato, ibid. Whom he accompa- 
nies into Cyprus, 58. He ſides 
with Pompey, though he had 
murdered his father, ibid, Joins 
him at Phar/alia, 59. His great 
application to fady Juſt be- 
fore the battle, ibid. Cz/ar's 
great care of him, ibid. After 
the defeat of Pompey, he writes 
to Cæſar from Lariſſa, 60. And 
becomes his favourite, 76:4, His 
intereſt with him in behalf of 
his friends, 61. His ſaying of 
thoſe who could not reſiſt im- 
portunity, . Cz/ar com- 
mits Gallia Ciſalpina to his go- 
vernment, ibid. His behaviour 
| | in 
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in that office, ibid. His conten- 


tion with Ca/izs for the prætor- 


| ſhip of the city, 62. The en- 


deavours of his friends to alie- 
nate him from Cz/ar, ibid. 
Suſpected by Cæſar, 63. Inſti- 
gated againſt Cz/ar by ſeveral 


letters, c. from unknown 


hands, 64, The great opinion 
the world had of him, ibid. His 


converſation with Caſfus, 64, _ 


65. The extirpation of tyranny 
an hereditary debt left him by 


his anceſtors, 65. His conver- 


ſation with Stazihus, Fawonius, 


and Labeo, 66. His great care 


to appear compoſed abroad, and 
to —5 his uneaſineſs to him- 
ſelf, 67. His prayer to the 


gods upon the proof Porcia had 


given him of her conſtancy, i6. 
A ſaying of bis to keep up the 


ſpirits of the conſpirators, 69. 


His behaviour upon. the report 


of the death of Porcia, 70. He 
oppoſes thoſe who were for kil- 


ling Antony with Cæſar, 72. 
His oration to the people upon 


the death of Ce/ar, ibid. The 
jſland of Crete allotęd to him, 73. 
Two fatal overſiphts commit- 


ted by him, 74. The Veterans 
lye in wait for him, 75. The 
magnificent ſpectacles exhibited 
to the people by his order and 


direction, though abſent, 76. 


His letter to Cicero, ibid. His 
high character of Porcia, 77. 
The honours he received at 


| Athens, and his way of life in 
chat city, ibid. A verſe quoted 
by him out of Homer, how ap- 
plied, 78. He ſeizes on the arms 


that had been provided by Ju- 
Aus Cæſar for the Parthian war, 
79. Seized with a diſtemper 
called bulimia, zbid. Aſſiſted by 


his enemies in his diſtreſs, and | 


his gratitude for it, 79, 80. He 
obliges Caius Antonius to ſur- 


8 render himſelf, and the roop 


letter to Caſſius to, diſſuade hin 


Juſt be 
His prophecy concerning 4, 


moderation, 86, He puts 7he 


His interview with Caſſus, at 


His condemnation of a pretc 


98. And orders him to be bo- 


under his command, 80. f. 
-anſwer to ſome. deſenter whe 
offered to return to their duty 
ibid. His orders to 915 te 
kill Caius Antonius, $2, H. 
from his expedition into Ap yt 
ibid. Their firſt interview a 
Smyrna, and the promiſing po 
ture of their ul ibid. His 
very. enemies could not hat 
him, 55 His letter to 4tticy 

ore the engagement, 8, 


Hus and Antony, ibid, Lay 
ſiege to the city of Xanthus, 8 
Which he endeavours to fave 
but in vain, 251d. His preat 


dotus the rhetoriean todeath, 87 


their mutual reproaches, 88 
His uſage of Pavonius, ibid 


accuſed of extortion, 89. Hig 
fine remonſtrance to Caſiauponill , 
that occaſion, :b;d. His beha 1 
viour upon the appearance ai 
an apparition, go. His army 
compared with Cæſar i 91. H. 
purifies his army without te; 
intrenchments, and offers ſaci 5 
fice, ibid. His deſire to come ta, 
fius when age The going d z 
engage, 93. He commands de 
right wing, and ſends out tck- | 
ets with the word of battle, 9 * 
— falls into Cæſars camp, 77 | 
es great Execution, 95, 
8 on his ſide, and the p 


tokens of the victory, 96, Thi 
faults committed by. the "ul 
under his command, 2% Le 
weeps over the body of Caſs 


ried in the iſland of 7ha/# ib 
He declines a ſecond en 


ment, 99. He pars al the Hare 


1 fd been taken priſoners 
othe ſword, 2614. Diſmiſſes the 
ctizens, and his fine faying 
tbereupo n, ibid. The only re- 


+ ſecond time, 102 Prodigies 
in his camp, ibid. His heroick 
courage, 103. What contribut- 
ed to the loſs of the ſecond bat- 
de, ibid. His "quotation of a 
verſe out of the Medea of Euri- 
pides, 104. He entreats Folum- 
us to kill him, 105. His an- 


to fly, ibid. His diſcourſe to his 

fnends, 105. He kills himſelf, 

iid, Honours done to his body 

by Autony, 107. His advanta 

over Dion, 109, &c. Objection 
him, and the anſwer, 
no. His ſtatue erected at 

Milan, 111. 

Irutus Albinas, in the conſpiracy 
zpainſt Cæſar, IV. 396. What 
he ſaid to Cæſar, ibid. > 

Aut, why fo called, I. 260. 

Jurhalia, a City built by Alex- 
ad in honour of Bucephalus, 
IV. 30s. 

3 the horſe of Alexander, 

ht, IV. 230. His age 
die be died, 305. l ty 

Belmia, or a violent hunger, a 
ltemper, VI. 79. 

Bull of Marathon, overcome and 
lacnficed by Theſeus to Apollo 
Delpbinias, * 16. 

till and a wolf in braſs at Argos, 
the occaſion of it, III. 101. 

hll, a brazen one on which the 

3 uſed to ſwear, II. 


*y kerificed to the river Eupbra- 
ter by Lucullus, III. 338. 


about the necks of children, . 
9. 
= regulated by Lycurguss I, 


h Fat could be fixed upon 
im, 100. The viſion appears 


ſwer to thoſe who adviſed him 


Catia, (the 


bile, a Reman ornament worn 
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Burials not to be within the city, 5 
VI. 197. 

Burying alive, a ſacriſce 
the Romans, II. 334. 

Buſtin, a nick-name given to 22 bees. 
— He wa9 3% owl ts 

12 — of Zee ſacrificed | 

4. . Oe 

aX a freed man of Cato's of 
_ Utica, chiefly employed b Cato 
in his publick AE, V. ? 

Butes, General of the Perfions, be- 
ing beſieged by Cimer in E:one, 
ſets fire to the town and burns 
| himſelf, his goods and relati- 


ons, III. 282. 
C. : 


Ldbirt, Serebacies rods, I 

376. Their temp plun- 
dered by the pirates, IV. 
141. 


Cabiri, the name of a country, III. 


322, 
name of) the caſtle 
at Thebes, II. 293. Taken by 
ſurprize by Ph@bidas, ibid. 
Cadmia the ſiſter of NMenptolaun, 


III. 62. | 
princes of, how im- 


Cadufians, the 
poſed on by the firatagem of 
Tiribazus, VI. 137. 
Cæcias the name of a northern 
wind, IV. 21. | 
Cecilia, the mather of Luculles, a 
woman of bad reputation, III. 


c Merella, 4 daughter of 
Metellus the high prieſt, married 
to Fylla, III. 22 | 

Cocilins Metellus, ſon of M=. 
tellus Mumm di cus, III. 108. His 
Juſtice, 155. Dedicates the pic- 
ture of Flora the courtezan in 

the temple of Caffor and Fol. 
lux, IV. 115. | 


 Cecikas the rhetorician charged 


with preſumption, V. 377- 


Celius commanded the left wing 
agai 


x * 
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48. 


Cieninenſes defeated by Romulus, I. 
12 „ M1 
Caelius the orator, what he deſired 


of Cicero, V. 449. _ 
Cepiodefeated by the Teutones and 
Ambrones, III. 123, 126. 
Capio marries Pompey's daughter 
who had before been eſpouſed to 
Faffus the ſon of Sylia, IV. 173. 
Cæpio, the 1 _ the 
_ . younger, V. 41. His death, 51. 
cas C. Julius, his — on 
- thoſe who uſed to carry dogs and 


monkeys about in their boſoms, 


II. 3. His ſaying of Craſſus, III. 
425. He puts up for the con- 
ſulſhip, 434. He reconciles 
| Craſſus and Pompey, and joins, 
with them in a triumvirate, 25. 
. He thereby reaped the greateſt 
advantage, ibid. His political 
views in reconciling Craſſus and 
Pompey, IV. 172, 173. He de- 
baſes the dignity of the con- 
ſulſhip to ingratiate himſelf with 
the people, 173. Ile marries 
Calpurnia the daughter of Piſo, 
ibid. His policy, 177, 178. 
The care he took of his army, 
178. The court that was paid 
to him at Laca, ibid. His vigi- 
lance and bribery, 188. Called 
a robber by Marcellus, 189. His 
letters read to the people in 
. ſpite of the ſenate, ibid. He 


takes Ariminum, and marches 


toward Rome, 190. Whathe ſaid 
when he paſſed the Rubicon, 
191. His — ſpeech to 
Metellus, 192. He makes him- 
ſelf maſter of all Zaly in ſixty 
days without blood-ſhed, 194. 
He overthrows Pompey's forces 
in Spain, 196. He ſends to pro- 
= a conference with Pompey, 
ibid. His army routed by Pom- 
pey, 196, 197. Hedecamps, 197. 
A ſummary of his great actions, 
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againſt Auguſtus for Antony, V. 


drder of battle, 201, 202, Th 


wife, IV. 325. - Thegronnd of 
Sylla's hatred to e He 


200. Inn fesch lo h Idler. 
when he found * 
to give. him battle, 201, Hi 


advantage he made of his fr 
cohorts of reſetye, 202. And 
the orders he gave them, ih 
What he ſaid of Pompey's your 
. officers, ibi, His concern when 
he arrived in Agypt, on the 
ſight of Pompey's 1 H 
- puts - Achilzs and Photinu tt 
death, 1d. Qppoſes Hlla who 
would foree him to divorce lis 


is candidate for the prieſthood, 
but loſes it by Sylla's means, i} 
Taken by Sylla's ſoldiers, bui 
let go for a bribe, ; ;hid; He re: 
tires to Nicomede. King of Bith 
nia, ibid. Taken by pirates, ib; 
The ranſom they . demanded of 
him, and in what manner he 
lived with them, 101d. Ot. He 
afterwards takes and |crucifie 


them, 327. He goes to NB 
to the ſchool of 4pallonius, 328; 


_ His excellent ,endowments as ; 
ſtateſman and orator, i6:d, His 
anſwer to a panegyrick of Ci 
cero's on Cato, ibid. He accuſes 

Dolabella, ibid. He pleads fo 
the Greeks againſt P. Antonius 

_ ibid. How he gained the affec 
tions of the people, ibid. & 
The two firſt inſtances of the 
people's favour to him, 329. He 

makes the funeral oration fo 
his aunt Julia the wife of Ma: 

rias, ibid. At which he had the 
courage to produce Marin 
ſtatue, 15d. He made the fu 
neral oration for his wife, be 
fore which there had been none 
for young women, 330. He 
oes . into Spain, ibid 

e marries Pompeia his thin 
wife, ibid. His profuſe expenee 
had run him deeply in 15 

| 105 
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W. 330. He is made ſurv 
of the Aopian way, ibid. 


ibid, £5: He places the images 


The judgmentthe people paſſed 
on that action, 75:; on the 


the high-prieſt's office, and ob- 
tains it, 332: Suſpected of be- 
ing concerned in Catilim's con- 
piracy, 7574. &ec, His adviee on 
the puniſhment of the cconſpi- 
' rators, 333. and V. 62. Is in 
at danger in goin 

ate, but vet by: icero, IV. 
333. A diſagreeable adventure 
that happened in his own houſe 
while he was prætor, 334, &c. 
He diſmiſſes his wife Pompeia, 
but _ to vp ” 
_ apainſt Clodiur, 336, 337. What 
4 ſaid on — Act} [a 337- 
He is made | 
farther Span, ibid. N. Craſſus 
fatisfies ſeveral: of his creditors, 
338. What he ſaid to ſome of 
his friends as he was paſſing. the 
| Alps, ibid. He weeps at read- 
ng the hiſtory of Alexander, ib. 


—_ the differences between 
tors and creditors, 339. In 
« ſtrait on his return. iid. He 
drops his claim of a triumph, 
and puts up for the conſulſhip, 
ibid. He reconciles Craſſus and 
Pompey, and his deſign in it. ib. 
Choſen conſul, 342. The law 
he propoſed to oblige the com- 
mon people, isi, The ſenate 
oppoſe it, 254. But Craſſus and 
Pompey join with him, ibid. He 
gives Pompey his daughter in 
marriage, who had been con- 
tated to Serwilizs Cæpio, and 
aps marries 4 

ter, 75d. and V..70, He ſends 
a. Mil, "bat cauſes him 


of Marius in the capital, 33 t, 


death of Merellas lie puts up for 


out of the 


ernor of the 


His conqueſts in Sparz, ib. He 
teconcales the ſeveral ſtates; and 


Pompey's daugh- 


E 3 
mapnificence of his zdileſhip; 


"Clodras choſen tribune; 342. Her 
excelled all other commanders, 


_ "#bid. Beloved by the 'foldiers; 
343. Short acronnt of their 


gent actions; h Fc. He did 
not ſtrive to enrich himſelf, but 
to reward the valiant; 344. His 
'enduring of hardſhips was be- 
His expedition in travelling. 
345. His indifference about his 
food; ibid; His firſt wars in 
Gaul, ibid. He defeats the Hei- 
vetians, and compels them to 

© return to the country they had 
deſerted, IV. 346. His ſecond 
war in Gaul, ibid. Se. His 
harangue to his offfcers that 
were timorous; 347. The good 
effect it had, ibid. He defeats 
the Germans, 348. He 5 the 
favour of the, people, ibid. He 
marches againſt the Belge who 
had revolted, and defeats them, 
349. He marches againſt the 
Nerwoii;ibid. And defeats them, 
350. By what means he ad- 
vanced his power, ibi. The 
great court that was made to 
him at Lacca, ibid. The coun- 
cil that he held there with Pom- 

pey and Craſus, and the reſult 
of it, 1%. Five thouſand of his 
horſe defeated by eight hun- 
dred of the Ufiperer and Tench- 
teri, 351. He defeats them with 
grove ſlaughter; i6i4, c. He 
_ builds a bridge over the Rhine, 
ibid. The firſt Roman that paſ- 
ſed that river with an army; 352+ 
His expedition againſt Britain, 
ibid, Sc. The firſt Roman who 
brought a navy ſo far into the 
weſtern ocean, 35 3. He. paſſes 
twice from Gaul into Britaih, 
ibid. Receives news of his 
daughter Julla's death, ibid. 
Reheves Q. Cicero, beſieged by 
Ambiorix, 354. His ſtratagems, 
FT ibid. 
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IV. 354. He puts Ambiorix to 
flight, ibis. Quiets the commoti- 
.ons in thoſe parts of Gaul, ib. A 


new war in Gaul more dangerous 


than any of the former, 355. 
The t abilities of the Gaul. 
for war, ibid. He defeats them 


in an obſtinate battle, 356. Be- 


ſieges Yercingentorix in Alexia, 
ibid. The great danger he was 
in, gained him more honour 
than all the other conqueſts, 
357. He beats the army, and 
the place ſurrenders, ibid. He 
deſigns to ruin Pompey, 358. 
Compared to an expert wreſt- 


ler, i6:4. He ſends ta demand 


the conſulſhip, and the continu- 


ance of his provinces, 359. The 


offers made in _ _ to ye 
people, 260. His letter to the 
| — Bid. He makes himſelf 
- maſter of Ariminum, 262. His 
: doubts when he was about to 
croſs the river Rubicon, ibid. &c, 
A faying of his as he paſſed that 
river, 363. His dream, ibid. 
His generoſity to Labienus, 364. 


He purſues Pompey who fled to 


Brunduſium, 365. Returns to 
.. Rome, and in ſixty days makes 
- himſelf maſter of all Italy, with- 
out blood, ii. His courteſy to 
the ſenators, :bii. What he faid 
to Metellus the tribune, 366. 

He goes into Spain againſt 4/ra- 

nius and Varro, and makes 
| himſelf maſter of their camp 

and forces, ibid. Is choſen Dic- 

. tator, ibid, What he did in that 
office which he held but eleven 
_days, and then declared himſelf 
conſul, 367. He paſſes the Ioni- 
an ſea, and takes Oricum and 
Apollonia, ibid. The complaints 
of his ſoldiers againſt him, z6/d. 
They change their ſentiments, 
ibid. &c, He attempts to go 
back from Epirus to Brande. 
un, 368. The danger he was 


little veſſel, 1614. 


by his augur, id. A prodigy 


the battle, ibi4. The order of 
is battle, 374. The great ſer- 


of reſerve, 375, 376. The di- 
rections he AF. Ai them, ib. 
| when he ſaw ſo many of the 


Kc. He incorporates moſt of 


| pardons ſeveral perſons of qua- 


Brutus, who afterwards ſtabbed 
him, ibid. Prodigies that hap- 


Fe gives great immunities to 


weeps when Pompey's head is 
- preſented to him, ibid. The 


dertakes the war in Ag 0 


expoſed to by that attempt. J. 
What he ſaid to the pilot p on 


viſions and wine, 372. What 
he ſaid to his troops at Pharſe- 
lia, and their. anſwer, 47, 
A remarkable anſwer made 1 


t appeared the night before 


. ad 


vice done by the ſix companies 
He defeats Pompey, and forces 
his camp, 376. What he ſaid 
Romans dead on the ground, ib. 


the toot whom he took priſo- 
ners into his own legions and 


S.A. rr 


ity, 377. Amongſt the reſt 


pened before his victory, ibid, 


the Theſalrans, 182. ib. &c. He 
enfranchiſes the Cuidians, ibid. 
Arrives at Alexandria, and 


obliging letters be rote 19 bu 
Ne Roms, ibid. He un- 


the 


* , 
7 4 0 


1 1 2 3 

the fake of Cleopatra, IV. 377. He rebuilds and repeoples Can 
Aplot diſcovered to him by his tbage and Corinth, ibid. His 
barber 379. His guards kill ambition and his great deſigns, 
 Photinus, 15. What difſicuülties 389. &c. He reforms the calen 
he met with in his wars at Alex- dar; 390. His defire to be made 

- yndria, ibid. c. His ſacceſs, King draws the hatred of the 
380. He makes Cleopatra Queen pow on: him, 391. Hig 
of Egypt, and has a ſon by her, aughty behaviour to the com 

ibid. He gains a great battle ſuls, prætors, and ſenate, ibid. 
over Phar naces, 381. His let- He is ſenſibly touch'd on the 
ter to Amintius on that victory, 2 reſentment; bid; &, 
iid, He returtis to Rome, and Crowns placed on his ſtatues re- 
is again choſen dictator, ibid. moved by the tribunes, for which 
Blamed for OS he depoſed them, 393. He cally 

he ſuffered in others; ibid. &c. the people Bruti and Cumæi in 
He goes into Africa after Cato deriſion, ibid. His reſpect for 
and Scipio, 382. The pleaſant Brutus, ibid. Fc. What he ſaid 
manner in which he interpreted of Brutus and Caffius, _ 
an ancient oracle; ibid. The and Dolabella, 394; and V. 
ſhifts he was reduced to for 297. The prodigies that fo6re- 
want of forage; 383. The told his death; ibid. &c. He 
checks he met with in ſome en- was foretold it by a ſoothſayer, 
counters, zi, He defeats Si- 395. He expires at the feet of 
go, Afranins and Fuba, and the ſtatue of Pompey, 399. The 
makes himſelf maſter of their - confidence of his murderers, ib. 
camps, 384. He puts. ſeveral The reading his will; and the 
— perſons to death; ibid. A fight of his body, exaſperate 
ing of his on the death of the people. IV. 400. His age 
Cato, ibid. What he wrote a- when he was killed, 401. 
gainſt Cato ſnowed he had no Cæſar, Lucius, deputed from the 
kindneſs for him, ibid. He is council of Utica to intercede 
alowed three triumphs; 385. for them to Ez/er, V. 103. 
He diſtributes rewards ' to the Cæſarion the ſon of Julias Cæſar 
ſoldiers, and entertains the peo- by Cleoputra, IV. 380, V. 338. 
ple, ibid. Is choſen a fourth , Murdered, 364. __ 
time conſul, 386. Marches into Caius Antonius ſee Artonins, + 
hin againſt Pompeys ſons, 16. Caius, the foſter brother of Mi: 
His behaviour at the battle f 'zhridates, took away by ſtealth 
Munda, ibid: On what day he the erown of Mithridates, and 
fought that battle; 164d. His gave it to Fauſfus the ſon of 
mumph for that victory much Sytla, IV. 167,  - 
Uſpleaſes the Romans, 387. Cuius Acilius, a ſenator, tranſlated 
Nevertheleſs they make him Carnmades's orations, II. 455, 
perpetual DiRatory ibid. The Caius Auniur, ſent by Sy/la againſt 
news they had in it, 2. He Julius balinator, IV. 106, 
ſets up the image of Pompey; Caius Aurelins occaſions the res 
which had been thrown down, conciliation of Craſſus and Pom: 
ad what Cicero ſaid of it, 388. pey, III. 433, 434, IV. 139, 
tle eſteemed the affections f 1410. - 
ths people his ſureſt guard, ib. Caius Ce/ar, VI. 181. ſee Caſar. 

= | SE | | Caius 


1 1 . 


Caius Cornelius of Padua, a good 


augur, his prediction of Cæ- 


ſars victory, IV. 377. 
Caius Herennius. See Nu 
Caius 2 the nephew of Ma- 

rius, killed by Trebonius, and 
for what, III. 120. | 
Caius Marcus Coriolanus, fee Cori- 

olanus, II. 143. 

Caius Marius, ſee Marius. 
Caius Minutius, his advice to Bru- 


tus and the people, on the de- 


mand of Targquin, I. 249. 
Caius Metellus, fee Metellus. 


Caius Pacianus reſembled Craſſus, 


_— 
Caizs Pi/o the hiſtorian, III. 160. 


Calanus, an Indian philoſopher, - 


eſteemed by Alexander, IV. 234. 
His arrogance and ' rudeneſs, 
311. His true name was Sph:- 
nes, why called Calanus, ibid. 
His allegorical advice to thoſe 
Princes who are maſters of ex- 
tenſive dominions, ibid. The 
manner of his death, 315. 
Calippus an acquaintance of Di- 
on's, with whom Dion lodg- 
ed at Athens, VI. 16. e 
enters Syracuſe with Dion, 28. 
His treachery to Dion, 50. 
He murders Dion, 5 2. Killed, 
and by whom, 53. 
Calliades an Athenian captain, 
defeated in Thrace by the Chal- 
I. 370. 
Callias, ſurnamed the rich, the ſon 
of Hipponicus, II. 33. He de- 
clared if he died without chil- 
dren, that Aleibiades his brother- 
in-law ſhould be his heir, 99. An 
unjuſt and cruel action of his, 
II. 391. Accuſed, 420. Firſt 
couſin to Ariftides, ibid. He 
marries Elpinice, III. 279. Par- 
ticular honours decreed to him 
by the Athenians, for having 
managed the treaty with the 
King of Perſia, III. 292. 
Callibius a Spartan, appointed go- 


NY 


401. 


Callicrates and 


and they flew each other, ll 


.Q 7 crates, one of the deſcen 
dants of Anticrates, what pri 
vileges he enjoyed, IV. 106. 

Callicratidas a Spartan comman 

II. 289. Blamed for not tak 
ing ſufficient care of himſelf 
General, ibiũꝗ. Sent ty ſuccee 
Lyſander, but not liked, ar 


why, III. 183. Not fit for  þ 
Court, 184. Slighted at ti (-} 
Court of Cyras, ib. His vi 
tue and bravery, 185. Ore i 
thrown and ſlain at the/batt h 
at Arginuſa, ibid. = te 
Callimachus, a t engine 30 
che ſervice of Ariete, M 
329. Sets fire to the city i ke 
Auiſus, ibid. Taken privy ff 
by Lucullus in Nifibis, and ke 1. 
in chains, 351, 352. 
Callimedon, ſi A Carabs; HM © 
ſaying to Antipater againſt ki 
Athenians, V. 29. Flies 8 lahr 
Athens, 35. The A 
condemn him, 38. E 
Calliphon, an Athenian exile, 15 
tercedes with Hula for Abe 
III. 23%: 1 ot: 
Callipides, an excellent trag! % 
actor, II. 132. His va * 
IV. 86% E 2 
Callifbenes, a freedman of Lut 21 
lus's, gives him an-antoxia” 2 


* 
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, bat _— with an 1 in- 
tent, l. Fo 

(aliftbenes the philoſopher, en- 
deavours to alleviate the grief 
of Alexander when he had 
murdered Clitus, IV. 293. His 
refletion on Aua am, 294. 
His character, 295. His orati- 
on in praiſe of the. Macedonians, 
iid. One in their diſpraiſe, 
296, The Macacomiamt hated 
him ever after, ibid. What he 


aid of Alexander, ibid. Ari- 


full's judgment of him, | ibid. 
The horrible n he gave to 
Hermolaus, 297. He was ſon 
of. Hero the I of Ariflotle, 
298, Various 8 of bis 
death, ibid. 10 2 
(alliftratus, princi to 
7 ray. taken i Gray 1 
killed contrary to Lain or- 
der, III. 327. TIE 
Glifratus the orator, V. 359. 
lallſſus, the grandfather of Nym- 
plidius, VI. 207. 
aue the daughter of Pie, 
173, Her dreans,. 3 "Truſts 
herſelf and effects to n af- 
— the murder of, cle, V. 


dhe, a en . fo cal- 
led, from Ca/pus one of the ſons 
of Numa, I. 189. HH „„ 
lahurnius Bibulus, bee 22 
W. 3. 

lahurnins Laverias wreacheroally 
kills Julius Salinator, . 1. 
lapurnius Piſo, ſee Piſo. 
1 _— of the ſons of Nuns, 

I 

baus a de nant od , 
8 uon, of — 2 


PR Sebinus a \ Reman Gene- 


„VI. 2 


o. : 
Lahdonian boar, ate aſiſted - a ] 


wag in flay ſlaying. it, 


000% ffiy thouſand 2 his 1 


a made, 327. 


for pity to ſee the city plunder- 
ed, 329 


to the 


Feit, 331. 
ente the tenth of the ſpoils of 
eu to Apollo, ibid; The nan 
ſhifts he Lare to on Mat af- 

fair, 322. 
dhat were made ag 
ky it, ibid. > A third time choſen 


i es Falerss, wid. 


boldiers buried 5 


cer ebe. a ner b called 


IV. Grieche! 214 


Camerians invade Rone Sating ithe 
—.— of wa 


„I. 85 Van- 
Ae, who takes 
Faro ibid. 


Caillas, a name given to ide 


. youth that ſerves in the tem - 


ple of Jupiter, I. 163, 164. 


Camille, v why never made con{ul, 

I. 322. 

family who raiſed himfelÞ to 
honour, 323. A 828 

olf his in the wars 
Volſcians, ibid. Oh 
p (or; ibid. Two 


Was che frſt oß mis 


inft':the 
en- 
acts 


of his in his cenforſhip;1324. 


A ſecond time military wibune, 
ibid. Reduces the Faliſei and 
Capenates, 325. Created dic- 
tator the tenth Vrar of the 


ſiege of Veii, and the vow he 
Took Veit by 
mining of it, 328, 329. Weeps 


„ His rous 
1 The — 
quences of it, ibid. He ſends 


the ſlatue of Faro to Rome; 330. 
Triumphs in à chariot drawn 
by four white horſes,” which 
alienated the aſfections of the 
citizens from Him, 1, c. 


Oppoſes a law for removing 
half of the people of Rome ts 
His vom to dedi- 


Tie complaints 


kim for 


Hebe- 
" What he 
of Fas 
the ekildren 


military tribune, 3 
to che ſchooln 


| 
| 
| 
| 


for the death-of his ſon, 
5. Accuſed by Lucius Apu- 


33 
2 fraud in the 7 es ſpoils, 0 


ibid, He reſolves to: baniſh 


-.\ himſelf, and the imprecations 


che made againſt the Romans, 


336. Condemned in a fine of 
fifteen thouſaud aſſes, ibid. His 


25 behaviour at Ardea after Rome 
was taken by the Gault, 348. 


The harangue. he made ta the 
dent conduct 
8 — 
one 2 the — — 
their body, and the ſenate of 
, 1 it, continue Canilli 


* inhabitants of Ar dea, ibid. De- 
-icfeats part of the army of the 
0 Fadls, ibid, c. The Romans 


__ :0ffer him the chief command, 


-: and:his anſwer, 349. Declar- 
red (diftator by the ſenate, in 
-\ the. capital, whilſt it. was be- 
ſieged by the Gauli, 350. 
OY Games to: Rowe while the ſenate 


were treating with a” P 


-- ſurrender the.capitol,:.3 


-. ſpeech to the Gauli, bas The | 


- anſwer he made to Brengus, ib. 
y £96, Overthrows the Gauli and 
takes their camp, 35% i614. 
Enters Nome in triumph, ibid. 
Reſtores the temples, and ęrects 
à new one to Aius Loguutius, 
2b. 55. Seditious reflections on 
m/ ibid, Continued Dictator 


by the ſenate, ibid. Choſen a 


third time Dictator, 359. Mar- 
ches to afñſt the Romas army 
bees on mount Martius, ib. 


8 to aſſiſt the Sutriant, 


02 Who had juſt ſurrendered their 
city, which he retakey the fame 

ay for which be triumphs, 
8 — 361, Choſen. — mi- 
A _ — . Importun- 
£dhy.the art to accept the 

0 - pibungſhip th e ſixth-time, 363. 
:.- Adliſts the Roman allies, ibid. 
-» By geaſon of his 'weaknels con- 
tines in the camp, while: Lu- 
_ . 67zs his colleague; engages, the 


(: , Enemy: eve Beats „the 7 / 


ns who: bad taken —. 
* drives thew out of the rides 


C 
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354. er 


2 A- fourth gs 


Betakes himſelf ; 


cant, and 


bis. 5 bid; Rex vethe 
- their' interceſſor to the — 


. 
e ſenate in ing ka, 


and pretends fickneſs, 366 
fifth time choſen Ne, 


poſe the Gali, ibid.” His pry 
en te Gu 


. 


ictator, 369. An officer of 
the tribunes commands him tc 
riſe from the tribunal and fo 
law him, 181d. He vows t 
build a temple to Concord, ibid 
Dies of a F ome 
79... 60 
4 Manehirg moſt A 5 ne 
been Pe by: 7. e 
ch. 4 god ſoldier 
off from Maus o Are 
VI. 102. 16 
cb Fr es or i t 
deſcription of it, IV. 86. 
Candidates: to be clad in'a-lool 
gown, II. 157, An agreemen 
made amongſt:themto-prere! 
bribery; V. 344. 
Cannae, battle of, II. 23. 
Canes, Javelins made of Cr 
endes, II. 212. 5 ? 
e the tibunre \bis 4 
of ſending Pompey am 0 
to 2 rejected by che i 
nate, IV. 297 , q 6 
Conidias Sent by Cu to Cyr k 
and for what, V. 73. 
Canidius, 1 lieutenant, 
319. Being bribed by Gly: 
tra, he pe Antony to 
her continpe wich tbe fleet, 344 
His advice: to et 34 


Gene 


General of Antamy s land forces, 
Ty. V. 348. Aſter — s flight I 
00 auits the camp, 3 
me — word of 2 lo of Þ 
ate, _ army near Afivm, 35. 
ated Carinins Rebilius choſen conful for - 
. hrt of a day, TV. 38 Ci- x 
etro's jeſt thereu — SIE . 
— (C.) and Caffus revolts 


from Spartacus, III. 430. 
Canulia, a veſtal virgi 
 crated by Mama, I. 169. 


by Calla, VI. 214. | 
Canutius a celebrated aQor, VI, 
76. 
Capenates overthrown by Camilli- - 
3 OY , 3 
Capbefn a friend of Aratur's VI. 


150. 8 
Capbir, ſent by 51 to Delphi, — 
- ſcize on the riches belon 
the temple, III. 233. 


Sylla's anſwer, ibid. The ſer- 
vice he did Cy in i 

Hortenfius to join him, 23 
Cophifias,. a muſician, III. & 
Capitol, the effect the fight 57 it 

produced in the accuſers and 
| Judges of Manlius, I. 361. 
. Burnt in the time of Sylla, III. 
284. ©0008 1 che Sabins, I. 


„ tator, I. 361, 362. 
\Capitolinus, accuſed by Marcellus 

for a vicious 1 on his 
ſon, II. 332. 


II. 75. Retaken by the conſuls 
Vulvius and Appins, II. 88. 
Captives lacrificed to Bacchus O- 


meſtes, I. 2 


— by che father's ode, IV. 


ind Ciana commit you violen- - 


Canus a muſician, how Tewarded 


i. 


ter to Sylla on that ſubject, and 


(alen ff wines J cms; Dic- N 


Capua, ſarrendered to Hannibal, 4 
222. 
and their order of battle, 224. 
Defeated by Timolton, 226. 
The number of Carthaginians 
Grams, Alerombe deſcended from | 
They make 
225. mercus, 227. 
Carbo defeated by the 7 eutones ” 

and Ambrones,''IH. 123. He 


cs; in Roy 247. What he 
ſaid to Sylla, 255. He flies 
© ino Lib — 86. _ the death 
* © na govern- ; 
ment, IV. _ Put to death 
. 8 + Vane oo * 
kills Cyrus, and 
AT rewarded, VI. 121. . 
- vanity, „ 


Carinnas one of carlos generals 
n, conſe- | 


W. i360. 
rn hey true name, 
I. 80. 5: 
Carmentalia, a feaſt 0 called, ; 4 
— $6; 
 Carneades, 2 n 2 "my 
ambaſſador to Rome from Athens, 


III. 3660. The Romans charm- 

ed with his: eloquence, ibid. 
Founder of the new — 
III. 363. 

Canna the name of a — 
which the Athenians call Meta- 
gitnion, III. 414. 

Carnutes and Arvern:, a * ike 
people amongſt the Gaals, IV. 
355. Pircingetorix was their 
general, ibi. Defeated by 

Cuaſar, 356. 

Der called n by: \Cai- 
ur Gratchus, V. 217. 
Carthaginians appear before Sicily 
with a great navy, II. 196. 
They join {cetes againſt Timole- 
on, 202. Send twenty gallies 
to Rbegium to oppoſe Timeleon's 

| paſlage, 204. Vexed at bei 

- / out»witted + 7. imoleon, 2 

Send a great army into Si 
under Aſarubal and Hamilcar, 

Paſs the river Crime/us, 


cut off in that battle, 76:0. 
with Ma- 
Send Giſco with 
.. freſh forces into Sicily, . ibid. 
Moos The. firſt time they ever 
employed Greeks in their. ſer- 
"TP 4 vice, 


c us  Sabaco, ſee ſ 
Caſſs ho. . defeated. by | 


 Marries. June 
tus, VI. 62. 


vice, ibid. They make peace 
or Timoleon, II. 231. 
Car vilius ( —. the 
mas that divorced bis 


wife, I. 


Jar when he was murdered, IV. 
398. A ſaying of bis, VI. gg. 


' Cafanara the daughter of Fria- 


wes V. 132 


ö Caſſander, in return ef Craufirs 


friendſhip, takes care of the 


education of his ſon Philopemen, 


L 3. 


acid, III. 59. He de- 
mands Pyrrhus, When an in- 
fant, from Glaxcias, and offers 
two hundred talents, which are 
refuſed, ibid. 


tiputer, laughs to fee the Bar- 
Vrin adore Aram, IV. 


320. The deep impreſſion 


Alexander's menace made on 
him, 321. He cauſes Demades 


murdered, V. 32, 33. He 
diſlikes what his father had 
done, and ſeizes on the govern- 
ment, 33. he army defeated 


by Demetrius, V. 2 2 I 
ace, II. 


Spartacus, III. 428. 


prudent advice to that general, 
II. 440. His ſharp expoſtu- 


. lation with the traitor 4riamnes, 


444. A-witty: reply of his 455. 


His — 
and ęenmity to Cæſar, 63. A 
bold action of his whilſt a child, 
64. His converſation. with 
Brutus, 64, 65. His addreſs 
to Pompey's ſlatue juſt before 


the murder of Cæſar, 71. Afri- 
fa decreed to him, 73. Some 


64 1 5 551 
treaſ 
22 oh firſt. that aſlaylted Ce _ 0 


Coffendr th . enemy .of- 
Caſandi, one of the fas of Aw 


and his ſon to be ſeized and 


| Caffrus, .quzſtor to Call his 


= * 


the ſiſter of Bru- 


2x* N Do 2 K. 


juſt before the battle, 92. wiki 


advice againſt engaging ibid, 
Sups in private t bt be. 
fore the battle; 93. His di. 
courſe to ibid. And 
to Brutus, ibid. The wing un- 


der bis command vouted, and 


his camp plundered, 9 His 


death owing to a 97. 


Killed by Pindarus ad the 
fame ſword he had made uſe of 


in the murder of Co/ar, ibid. 
All the ſevere actions commit. 


ted by Bratza input 
Us, 100. 
Caſſius Sabaco, a friend: of Marin, 
expelled the ſenate. by the Cen: 
ſers, III. 109, 110. | 
Castus  Sceuas his grear coung 
IV. 343- 
Ca ar and. Follur demand their 
ſter Helen, I. 42; Make war 
_ againſt Athens, 43. Received 
into Atbens, 44. Initiated into 
the ceremonies. of Cera, ibid. 
Appear in the battle by the lake 
 Regillus, and immediately aſtr 
at Kane. to give notice of the 
victory, II. 146. Thought to 
attend on Ly/ander in a naval 
engagement, III. 190. In 
= they chiefly deligh VI 
184. oo onagzat 
E atapbradi, A bien 
compleatly armed, III. 440. 
. Catiline, —— having murdered 
his own brother, how favoured 
by Sylia, HE 46155 Very near 
ſubvertin the government, 433: 


His * againſt =_ 


- AÞw oc e S—__ a —s ti. 1 . 


1 OY 1 
Iv. 332 Eu. V. 40. His | Scipio in- eee, TL, 430. He 


10 on that affair, V. 61, amine Spies accounts, bd. 
10 ; His character, V. 420. © Scipio's anſwer, ibid, He was 


He ſtands for the confulſhip but 


loſes it, 421. His defign to 


ibid. Continued to accuſtom 
kill Cicero, 424. What he ſaid himſelf to frugality and labour, 
in kde ſenate, ibid. He loſes i de. His moderation and 
the eonſulſnip a ſecond time ib. oconomy, 431. Made no ſeru- 
Bring eommanded to quit Rome, ple of ſelling his flaves as th 
he gathers an army, 436. He grew old, bf His moderati- 
- and his army deſtroyed by Aa- on while he commanded the 
tonins, 4344. army, 433. When governor 
(a the elder, an obſervation of of Sardinia he was remarkable 
lis, the contempt. of life, II. for his plainneſs, ibid. But in- 
287, His original, 425. Why flexible with regard to publick 
ſurnamed Priſcus, 426. Which . 


Jjaſtice, 434; #brd. The charac- 
vas changed to that of Cam ib. ter of hig fhyle; 5652, Several 
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His face deſcribed, ibid. His 


temperament and diſpoſition of 


body, ibid. He accuſtomed 
| himſelf to plead cauſes in bo- 


roughs and villages, and gain- 
ed © ofiderable? zutation, ib. 


He refuſed fees for pleadi 5 5 


But ſevemeen years o 


when he made hie firſt cam- 


— ibid. His behaviour in 
ed on foot, and carried his own 


ums, ibid. His temperance, s. 
The reflections he made on 
Manius Curius's manner of liv- 
ing, ibid. &c. He ſerved un- 


der Fabius Maximus at the ſiege 
of Tarentum, 428. Was con- 
ſderably advanced in years be- 
fore he ſtudied: Greet, ibid. 


Formed his ſtyle upon that of 
Demoſthenes, ibid. The manner 


of his living 


by Valerius Flaceus, by ' whole 
intereſt he was made à military 
tribune, then quæſtor, then con- 
ful, and afterwards cenſor, ibid. 
He admired Fabius Maximus as 


the beſt model, and on his ac- - © 


count differed with Scipio, ibid. 


The remonſtrance' he made tg 


in the country, 
429. Adviſed to go to R me- 
Fan 
© account of his own exploits, 
4143. Sent by the conſul to 
'* * Rome, te carry the news of the 
victory, b,, He arrives at 
Nome from Brundafium in five 
48, ibid. Encourages the pro- 
ſecution of” offer ; ah ' 


\ good ſayings of hi, "id. Se, 
Sent into 


„Safe, 437. The 


1 danger be was in, and how he 


himſelf 787d,” Rc. He 
gains a battle, and fazei the 


walls of 400 cities in one 
day, 438. He gives eve 
dier a our 
On 'what'' occakon one of 
| his ſervants ' hanged himſelf, 
„ibid. He always march- ' ' 


very ſol- 


pound of filver, ibid. 


ibid. His anſwer to Scipio the 


I continues a to ſerve in 
army, ibid, c. He retained 


the inhabitants of Corinth, Pa- 
tre and Ægium in their duty, 
440. ' Speaks to the Atbenian, 
by an interpreter, le. The 
reflection he made on Poftbumi- 
1. Albinus for writing a hiſtory 
in Greet, 441. What he did 
"agaitiſt Antiochus who had poſ- 
- ſefſec} the plains of 7 Lene. 
ibid. c. His 1 


is ſpeech to the 
2. His boaſting 


444. 
; Even 


: Even, Serpto. * great an his, '/ clans, ibid. 3 
brother Lucius, II. 444. Was r preſcriptions' for y 
2 fifty times accuſed, ib. He bis own family, 'when fick u 
a the fourth generation, 445 the regimen the were to 
He ſtands for the office of cen- — ibid. c. ee 
ſor, and meets with 5 2 he marries a y youhg wiſe , 458 
_ poſition, ibid. &c. The occaſion of that ma 
_ cenſor with Valerius — 457. His anſwer” to bis h 
446. What he did in his cen- © thereupon, 458. "Me bore, 
9 ſorſhip, 447, Oc. He reſorms 2 of his eldeſſ ſon wich the 
| the Roman luxury, 448, 449- per of a Philoſopher, — 
6 He cuts off the pipes that con- His paid 459. 
6 veyed water to private houſes, wrote a book on country 
949+ And. demoliſhes build- t ibid. He kept 4 better hou 
30gs that jutted into the ſtreet, in the country than in town 
_ ibid, He is fined two talents, ibid. The general turn of hi 
ibid. He builds the palace ——— at table, ibid. He 
called the Porcian hall, 450, ib. . cauſed the third Punick war to 
. The people r be undertaken, 460. Being 
in the. temple of health, with ſent to Carthage, he finds the 
1 honourable inſcription, 616. city in a Kar gs condition 
555 ſayings on thoſe Who glo- ibid. His great gadgment in 
ried in having ſtatues erected the report he made to tbe ſe 
= to them, ibid. He preferred a nate, ibid," &. Whenever he 
wife of high birth to a rich one, gave his opinion, he concluded 
451. He preferred the charac- with ſaying,” Cartha e. foould bt 
ter of a good huſband to that 3 461. His rea 
of a great ſenator, ibid. He for the neceſſity of _— it 
, educated; his ſon himſelf. both ibi. A verſe of Homer whi 
in learning and exerciſes, ibid. he applied to young Scipio, 1 
Character of his ſon, 42. This What children he left, i 
ſon married Tertia the . His advantages over ati 
ter of . Anilius. ibid. | His 463, Sc. N 
reaſon for purchaſing young father to hw 5 
flaves, 48: His; manner of ads 
2 is ſlaves, ibid. He Cato rens, the * of Cato the 


- 
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qui agriculture, and why, cenſor, loſt his ſword in battle 
| 7. Guilty of uſury, 454. and what he did to fecover it 
| He lent money to his ſlaves, | II. 264. 
| 2. and hon / he made them repay - . Care, the baten of Car the 
| bim, ibid. The praiſe he gave cenſor, fo ins deen of him, 
| 5 to thoſe Who improved their II. 428. 1 
| fortunes, 761d. .  Diſpleaſed to Cato of Utica offended at the lux: 
| nnd the Romans taken with the ury of .Lace/lar his brother-in 
| | . eloquence of Carneades, 455. law, III. 361. He oppoſe 
His earneſtneſs to have him and Craſſus, Pampey and Cæſar, 364 
f Diogenes diſmiſſed, ibid. &c. More admired than follov ed 
. reflection upon Socrates, III. 426. Exhorts Domitiss ti 
His vain prediction, oppoſe Craſſus and Pompyy, 435 
* A great enemy i bf. What happen d e 


, V. 164. He oppaſes 
| _—_ 169. Refuſes his niece 
to Pompey, ibid. His opinion of 
- the union of Pompey and Cæſar, 
173. He foretels the publick 
calamities, 174. What he faid 
in behalf of Pompey's being cho- 
ſen fole conſul, 183. Why. 

perſuaded. the giving the peo. 
ple a monthly allowance of 
com, 334. He foreſaw the de- 
ſigns of Ce/ar, 340. Sent to 
priſon by Cæſar, 341. Sent off 
to Cyprus, 351. Perſuades the 
making Pompey ſole conſul, 359. 
The only one*that approved of 
' Ponpey's declining to fight Cæ- 
far, 371. He and Scipio after 
. the battle of Pharſalia fly to 
Africa, 382. He kills himſelf, 
384. His manners like. Phoc:- 
s, V. 6. His extraction il- 
luſtrious, 7 Hlis genealogy, 

t 


4. Left an orphan, and 
brought up by Livius Druſus 
bis mother's brother, ibid. Even 


in his youth he was of an inflexi- 
ble temper, 42. He was very 
obedient to his ſchoolmaſter, 15. 
What Popedius Silo ſaid of him, 
when but a child, 43. His be- 


haviour when at play with other 


children, ii. When a youth 
made captain in the exerciſecal- 
led the Trojan: Courſe, 44. Car- 
ried by his ſchool-maſter when 
about fourteen years old to Sy/- 
s houſe, ibid. A great ſaying 
of his, 167. His love ſor his 
brother, 45. He is made prieſt 
of Apollo, ibid. Takes his ſhare 
of the paternal eſtate, and lives 
more ſevere than before, ibid. 
Studies moral philoſophy and 
politicke, i. © His love for 
virtue, particularly on inflexi- 
ble juſtice, 25. His applicati- 
on to eloquence, ibid. & . A 
Zood ſaying of his, n The 
frſt occaſion he took of ſhewing 
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his eloquence, ibid... His cha- 
racter, ab¹.. c. As a ſpeaker, 
46. He accuſtom'd himſelf to 
labour, 1. He yſed to: go 
bare- headed, ib4d. His pati- 
ence and abſtinence in ſickneſs, 
47. He would ſit all night at 
table for converſation, ibid. 
His averſion to the luxury of 
the times, and the ſingularity 
of his dreſa, ibid. He lent mo- 
ney to his friends without inter- 
eſt, ibid. &c. - Incenſed at be- 
ing diſappointed in his marriage 
wich Laepida, 48. He writes 
- ' 1ambicks againſt Scipio who 
Atilia the daughter of Soraaus, 
ibid. He goes a volunteer un- 
der Gelius againſt Sþartacazs;;1b. 
He refuſes the rewards offered 
him by the general, ibid. The 
only one that obeyed the law 
againſt promipters, "ibid. &c. 
"iN e mi itary tribune and ſent 
into Macedoma, 49. What he 
aid to Manatius, ibid. His at- 
- //tendants in his journey, 76:4. 
__ .-» Rubrius gives him the command 
of a legion, ibid. How he diſ- 
ciplined his ſoldiers, i,. He 
Atbenodorus the philoſopher, 30. 
His joy on prevailing on him to 


come with him to the army, 16. 


The danger he run in going to 
his brother Who was ſick, i814. 
- His grief for his brother's death, 
| * The charge he was at in 
his funeral, ibi. Tho' inflexi- 
dle yet endow'd with natural 
tenderneſs, ibid. His genero- 
ſity to his niece, ibiιũο. The re- 
flexion caſt on him by Cæſar, 
ibid. A marc of the ſoldiers af- 
fection for him when he left the 
army, ibi. He travels into 
Alla, and with what deſign, 15. 
Ihe method he obſerved in his 
travels, 5 2. The modeſty. of 
| 5 his 
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his ſervants, V. 52: His wiſe 
advice * ſe e b of > 

laces he 2 
1 A pleaſant accident that hip- 
pened as he went into Antiarh, 
ibid. The civility: ſhowed: him 
by Pempey, 53. Theè reſpect 
paid him by the. cities h 
ich he paſſed, ibid. He 

des to ſee Deictarns, and re- 


ſes the preſents that were. of. 


"hon him, 54. He takes his 
drother's aſhes in the ſhip. with 
dim, #64. Choſen quæſtor, the 
regulations be made in the trea- 
ſury, 55. And No vans: he 
AO. ibid. ſayin 
. of his to Catulas 922 — 
Ke. He brings the office of 
næſtor into great re pute, 56. 
| | His uſage of the perſons em- 
.. Bloyed by. Sylla in his proſcripti- 
ons, 57. His diligence in his 
office, i&:d. What he dicl to 
bis colieg ne Marcellus the laſt 
day of their quæſtorſhip, 58. 
After heiwas out of the ties 
he procured minutes of a” 


pe of the treaſury, ib. 


diſcovers the contrivance of 
Pompey to keep him from the 
ſenate, ibid. He procures ac- 
„ebm ofithe moſt conſiderable 
things done in any of the pro- 
ſtrap ibid. c. He defends 
the prieſts and veſtals againſt 
Clodius 59. The good:anfwer 
he made to Cicero, who return- 
ed him thanks, 464d. As he is 
going to his ſeat in the coun- 
try he meets Metellus Næpos go- 
ing 40 ſet up for the tribune- 
ip, and what he ſaid of him, 
ibid, c. He with Merel/us 
and ſeveral others are declared 
tribunes, — © b _ _— a 
| ſpeech agai ri in the e- 
lection — conſuls, ibid... An 
Inſtance of his partiality, V. 60. 


e eee the pleaſan- 


©: Prevents. diſturbances . by per 


The manner in Which 
and the wiſendrice gave _ ; 


2 try of Cicero. 51. : He aſi 
Cicero in his conſulſhip, ili 
His reply to CT, on Catilize, 
conſpiracy, 62. He called C. 

Aal. ſot in the ſenate, aud on 

bisvhat oceaſion, 63. 3 

is wife Atilia for her ill con- 

-:\dndt;; and marries Marma the 
daughter of Philip, ibid. Con- 
ſents to let his: friend Hortn.. 

. haue his wife Marte, 64. 


yy eng: the ſenate to Ar. 


bute —_ 2 the common 
3 - People he eee 
| 3 to the decree propoſ- 


xa] by Metellus in favour” of 
PFompey, 65, 56, 67. The 
danger he rum on that occaſion, 
66. What he ſaid of Marella, 
- ibid. Tho he ger the dener 
. of Metellaa, he 0 d the ſe· 
ae de rading kim, 67. He 
oppoſes g: in behalf of 
Lell, 68 Obliges Mun 
| 2 to let fell his acenſation, 


ſes Pompey's 
the” nate, , Rafe 
ks Aer offered 1 2 Pony), 
ibid. Oc. And What be = 
on that. oecaſion, 68, 69. He 
oppoſes the diviſion of the 
lands propoſed by Pompty, 6g. 
He oppoſes Cæſar, 70. What 
he ſaid of the alliance of ph 
fr and Caæſar, ibid. The perſvat- 
ons made uſe of to oblige Cato 
de take an oath required al bim, 
571 He o _ laws propoſed 
by Cayar, 1 — t. to fy 
"AY Ce/ar, ibid. 
- el by his order, 72. 
led by Cladiut hs = to 
take the command in Cyrus, 
2097 Jo His prudent advice to Ci- 
vera, ibid. The offers he made to 


Pialay King f 5 


ceived Ptolemy King of Au., 


* 
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v. 73. He reconciles the fugi- 
tives and people of Byzantium, 


The royal treaſure” he 
found at Cyprus, ibid. His be- 
haviour in ſelling the effects, 
ibid. A diſpute that happened 
between him and Munatins, ib. 
&, They were afterwards re- 
conciled, 76. The care he 
took in — the mo- 
ney, ibid. The accounts he 
kept of it how loft, 'i6:d. 
The honours. paid him at his 


entrance into Rome, ibid. &c. 
He oppoſes an action of C:- 


cero's, 77, 78. They differed, 
but _ ards 8 
ibid. His courage, 79. e 
perſuades — to and for 
the confulſhip, and his reſolute 
behaviour on that occaſion, :. 
He ſtands for the pretorſhip, 
ibid. He loſes it, ibid. Fol- 
lowed home by great numbers 
of people, 80. Seized by a 
lictor by order of Treboxius the 
tribune, and releaſed by his or- 
der, ibid. He oppoſes the pul- 
ling down Pompey's ſtatues, 8 1. 


The prudent remonſtrance he 


made to Pompey, ibid. He is 
made prætor, but diſgraces the 
office by his ſingularities, 251d. 
The order he perſuaded the ſe- 


nate to make to prevent bri- 


bery, 26:4, &. By his cour- 
age he quells a tumult, 82. 
What he ſaid to the ſenate 


thereupon, ibid. Choſen arbi- 


trator by the candidates for of- 


_ fices, ibid. The reflections caſt 


on him by Chdius and his an- 


ſwer, 83, 84. His ſingular be- 


haviour when he preſided at the 
games exhibited by Favonius, 
84. A good faying of his about 
Pompey, 85. His pradent ad- 
vice to Pompey, 8 


their cauſe,. which turned to 


ibid. Sc. 


to Syracas, ibid. 
to Pollio, ibid. A ſaying of his 


Several 
tefuſed to have him judge in 


their diſadvanta „ ibid. He 


puts up for the ſalſhip, and 
»:\why, 87.. Neglecting to ſoli- 
cit the le, he loſes it, 2&. 


He is intirely unconcerned at 


being refuſed, ibid. Blamed 


by Cicero, and his anſwer, 
87, 88. His advice to the ſe- 
nate againſt Cæſar, 88. He 
expoſes the folly of all the ca- 
lumnies raiſed on him by Cæ- 


ar, ibid. Expoſes Cæſars de- 
ſigns to the ſenate, ibid. What 
he ſaid to the people, ibid. His 


advice to the ſenate, ibid. He 


takes Martia again upon the 


death of Hortenſius, reflected on 


for it by Cæſar, but defended 


as to the motive by Plutarch, 

Followed Pompey, 
and ſpent the remainder of kis | 
days in grief for the calamities 
of his country, go. He goes 
His meſfage 


on the uncertainty of the ways 


of heaven, ibid. His prudence 


and humanity, ibid. The ad- 


vice he gave to Pompey, ibid. 
The deſign of his advice, aid. 
c&c. His harangue to Pompey's 


ſoldiers, and the effect of it, 
92. After the ſucceſs at Dyr- 
rachium he was the only one of 
that party that bewailed his 


country's misfortune, ibid. Left 
with the command at Dyrrach:- 
um when Pompey marched after 


Cz/ar into Theſſaly, ibid. The 
opinion Pompey had of him, 75. 
His reſolution when he heard 
of Pompey's deſeat at Phar/alia, 


ibid. The reproof he gave in 


private to Pompey's fon, 93. He 


© embarks to join Pompey. in /Z- 
' gypt, ibid. On news of the 
death of Pompey the troops 


would follow no leader but Ca- 


to, ibid. He marched to Cyrene, 
ibid. He marches to join _ 
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His behaviour at his firſt audi- 
ence of Juba, ibid. He refuſes 


the command of the army, 94, 


5. Oppoſes: Scipio, Whowould 
ve deftroyed Utica and its in- 
habitants, 95. He fortifies Ur:- 


ta and takes upon him the go- 


vernment of it, ibid. The ad- 
vice he gave Scipio, ibid. His 
anſwer to one of Scipio's letters, 
96. He repents that he had 

ielded the command to Scipio, 
ibid. Declares his ill opinion 


of the ſucceſs of the war, ibid. 
IT̃be contternation of the peo- 


ple of Urtica on news of the de 


teat of Juba and Scipio at 


+ hapſus, ibid. What Cato did 
on that ogcaſion, ibid. He aſ- 


| ſembles a council of three hun- 
dered, 97. 


His ſpeech, and 
the effect of it, ibid. &. He 
refuſes to ſet the ſlaves at liber- 
ty and receive them into the ar- 
my, without their maſters con- 
ſent, 98. Receives letters from 
Fuba and Scipio, and detains 
the meſſengers 'till he had the 
reſolution of the council, id. 
The council begin to deſpond, 
ibid. &c. His prudence in a 
critical juncture, 99. He with 


the ſenators go out of Urica, to 


meet a body of horſe that eſcap- 
ed out of the late battle, 3d. 
The anſwer he received from 
the © officers, 100. His mild 
reply, ibid. The great pains 
he took to preſerve others, 
when he had reſolved to die, 
ibid. What the council ſaid to 
him, and his anſwer, 101. 
What he faid and did on the 
approach of Cz/ar, 102. A 
faying of his on the ambition of 


Marcus Octavius, ibid. He pre- 


and Appius Varus at the court 
df King Juba, V. 93. Aſter the 
' defeat at Pbarſalia, 


ver lye down but to ſleep, 94. 


would ne - 


vents the ſoldiers from plunde.. 
ing the Uticans, ibid. Franke 
. courſe with Lucius Cæſar, why 
was deputed by the cbuncil of 
Utica to intercede for then 
with Cz/ar, 103. He adviſe 
his ſon not to meddle in fate 
affairs, ibid. What he ſaid to 
Apellonides about Statyllius, ib 
What paſſed after x — in 
Utica the night before he ki. 
led himſelf” 104. He lies 
down and reads Plato's dia. 
logue on the immortality of 
the ſoul, 1314. His frantiche- 


| haviour to his ſervants on their 


not bringing him  his- ſword, 
105. What he ſaid to his ſon; 
and to the two philoſopher, i. 
What he ſaid when his ſword 
was brought him, 106. He a: 
gain reads Plato, ibid. Sleeps 
ſoundly, ibid. Calls two of his 
freed men to him; of whom one 
dreſſed his hand which had 
been inflamed, and the other he 
ſent to ſee if his friends were 
got ſafe off, b,. He ſlumbers 
again, ibid. Being told all was 
quiet in the haven, he flabs 
himſelf, ibid. His: phyſician 
would have ſowed up the 
wound, but he prevents him, 
pulls out his own bowels, and 
immediately ex pires, 107. The 
honours paid him by the peo- 
ple of Utica, ibid. N 
nificent funeral and ſtatue, ib. 
His age when he died, 108. 
Cato, the ſon of Cate of Utica; 
grew idle and debanched, V. 
108. His amours with the 
wife of a prince of Capadecia, 
ibid. Killed in the battle of 

Philippi, ibid. EY 
Cato's wiſe men id called, II. 426. 
Cattle, wealth anciently conſiſted 
in 2 plenty, of cattle, I. 200. 
Catulus Lutatius choſen conſul 
with Marius, III. 121. He 
; guards 
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der- ; the country of Nori, 
dif — the Cinbri invaded, 122. 
hr lle quits the pa: mo 2 
of 131. 18 Pl an 
hem 4. For the honour of his 
ſes country, 13 1. He vows a tem- 
late ple to the fortune of that day, 

l to 114 Begins the fight __ 
ib. the Cimbri, 135. The ſoldiers 
in ander him bore the brunt of the 
kil- battle, ibid, His name cut on 
les BW tis foldiers weapons, 136. He 
liz kills himſelf, 136. His cha- 
of raſter, 2 20. . 

be. (aal Luctatius, cenſor with Cra/- 


ſu, III. 433. Accuſes Cz/ar 
for _ Mariuss image in 


on; the capitol, IV. 332. Offers 
i, Cz/ar money not to put up for 
Id the high prieſts office againſt 
2.5 him, which Cæſar refaſed, 16 

s His good qualities, V. 55. In 
us WW what he oppoſed Cæſar, V. 


432. Conſul with Lepidus, IV. 
130, 131. Eſteemed for his 


ſpeech to the people about Pom- 
%, 144. He in vain endea- 
yours to prevent the peoples 


thority, 150. His remarkable 
fying to the ſenate, ibid. He 
blames Cicero for letting Ceſar 
eſcape in Catiline's conſpiracy, 


judges, V. 441. 
(halinus offers to diſcover a con- 
_ againſt Alexander, IV. 
288. : | 


ing, a captain in Vitellius's in- 


lize, and character, 235. 
(lau (Marcus) informed by a 
ſupernatural voice of the ap- 
proach of the Gauli, I. 337. 
(er, one of the companions 0 
Ronulus, ſaid to be the perſon 
t that killed Remus, I. 61. From 
him all ſwift, footed perſons 
; vere called Celeres, ibid. 


widom and juſtice, 131. His 


giving Pompey an abſolute au- 


332. What he ſaid of Cladius's 


tereſt, VI. 233. His monſtrous 


Cour, a name given to Nin: 
Metellur, I. 1. Fe 
Celeres, Romulas's life-guard fo 


called, I. 88, ü Diſmiſſed by 
Nama, 163. 
Celſus Marius, a friend of Gallas, 


VI. 224. How preſerved by 
Otbo, 227. What Oro ſaid to 
him, and his anſwer, 229. 
What he propoſed, 240. 
Celtz poſſeſſed the beſt part of 
 Traly, the limits of their coun- 
try deſcribed, III. 116, 117. 
Celtiberians demanded two hun- 
dred talents of Cato for aſſiſtin 
him in his wars, II. 438. 
Celto- Sqibæ, the nations compre- 
hended under that name, III. 


117. 
Cenſor's dying in his office ac- 
counted ominous, I. 336. A 
decree made that no one ſhould 
have that office a ſecond time, 
I. 336. The office of cen- 
ſor accounted 3 of 
ve eat wer, II. 445. 
The — — 8 the 
Pompey, IV. 139. | 
Cen/orinus a decendent of the fa- 
mily of the Marcii, II. 143. 
Impeaches Sy/la of extortion, 
but drops the accuſation, HL. 
224 e 
Cen/orinus, a companion of young 
Craſſus, III. 448. He orders 
his armour-bearer to kill him, 


14. | 
Centaurs their hiftory, I. 41. And 

original, V. 125. 5 | 
Cephaton, a friend of Aratus's, VI. 


197. | 

Cela! a lawyer, ſent from Co- 

riutb to Syracuſe to ſettle the 
government there, II. 222. 
Cephifias, a muſician, III. 65. 


f Cæpbi ſodorus, a friend to Pelopidas, 


killed by Leontidas, II. 301. 
Cephiſedotus, the ſtatuary, Phocion 

married his fiſter, V. 21. 
Cephiſus, a river of which my 
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la turned che courſe, III. 238. 
C eramicus, a place i m Atbent, the 


| Egnafication, of the word, III. 


196. and N. 
— altar, ſo called from he- 


ing made of horns taken from 


Wo left fide of the head, I. 26. 
Cerausi, a 3 tyrants were ſond 
of, II. 
Cerberus, t — of Aidoens, or 
Plato's dog, I. 4a. 
Cercyon the Arcadian, ſlain by 
 Theſeus, I. 11. 


| Ceres, ſacrifices offered to her by 


the Spartans, on their leaving 
off mourning, I. 142. 
Ceres, her temple in the city of 


Hermione plundered by the pi- 


rates, IV. 141. 
Cermanum, a plain near the Tiber, 
I. 53. 
Cethegus fled with young Marius, 
HI. 152. 


Cethrgus the tribune, his lewdneſs 


and infamous life, III. 309. 
An enemy to Lucullzs, and why, 
ib. Concerned in Catiline's 
conſpiracy, V. 61. He and 


. Lentulus put to death for that 


conſpi by order of the ſe- 
nate, 64. Employed by Cati- 
Ane to kill Cicero, V. 42 

Cbabrias the Athenian made ad- 


miral by Taches the Ægyptian, 


IV. 108. When he was ge- 
neral of the Athenians, Phocion 
ferved under him, V. 8. His 
character, ibid. His eſteem for 
Phocion, ibid. Ex traordinarily 
careſſed by the Athenians, g. 
He was the father of Ctęfigpus, 
ibid. V. 390. 

Chæac, the name of an Egyptian 
month that anſwers to Decem- 
ber, I. 63. 

Cheron feat by Philip to conſult 
the oracle, IV. 226. 

Cherona, the place where Pla- 

tareb was born, I. xiv. The hard- 

ſhips the inhabitants thereof un- 


* 


Cbaridemus took 7. 


derwent, Ni. ee batunf 
vices of the 


II. Jay Il — 


| Chalceden, beieged by Abd, 
1. 129. N  Mitbridates, II. 


13. 
Clin a temple of Mia 
at Sparta, I. 40g. V. 135. 
Chalcidian who ren the gran 
deur of Hylla, III. 321, 
1 a "chapel fo 2 gas at 
Athens, I. 37- 
Chamelion can't change its colour 
to white, II. 119. 
Chapel, a little one in the tem- 
ple of Bacchus, preſented by 
Nicias, III. 375. 


Characitani, a a people inhabiting 


beyond the river Tags, ſubdu- | 


w by a ſtratagem of Serterins, 
21. 

Chares the auſteer 7 imotheus 
made when Chares was ſhewing 
the wounds he received while 
general of the Athenians, II. 
289. Sent general of the Athe- 
nians to * — 4 — ye 
Byzantines, ſu is 
friends and deſpiſed by his ene· 
mies, V. 15, 16. 

Chares the orator, refles on Phe- 
cion for his gravity, V. 7. Für. 
cion's anſwer; ibid. 

Charicles, Phocion's ſon-in bow; 
2 a ſcandalous commil- 
fion, V Ts called to an ac» 
count, — Races refuſes to 
defend him, 7 * 


Charilans King of ne ſen of 
Polydefes, I. 1 95, GO 
a conſpi —_— im, be 
takes fanctuary in the 5 
called CBhaltoicu lo 5 As 
ſaying of his, 133% A 
. Barimoms the yy a 
| friend 
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* As 


| fiend of . Aratus's, | VI. 168. 
Why he amen a conſpira- 
Char 4. by: four white 


Romans, I. 330, 331. 
Chariot of Statira, VI. 176. 3 
Charm, fee Amulet. b 
Charmium, one of Cleopatra's wo- 
men, V. 
made at the point of death, 367. 
Charon, a perfon of the — - 
quality in 7 hebes, offers Pelapi- 
da; and the exiles his houſe. for 
their reception. II. 295. Sum- 
moned to appear before Archi- 
an on ſuſpicion, 297. His re- 
ſolution and ae behavi- 


. our, 298, 299. 
N who ſ called, . 


Clary: the ſons af Mac + 
prince of Epirus, a friend to the - 
Romans, III. 30. 


cydas, and wife of Cleonymus, 


ſon of Areus King of. Sparta, 
II. 93. What: ſhe did when 
Pyrrhus attack d Sparta, 93. 


140. 

CrGnghs, a colaay of a thouſand 
men ſent thither by Pericles, | 
III. 240. ble, 

Chickens uſed by: thei Romany in 
their divination, V. 201. 

Child born alive with an ele- 
phant's head, II. 372. 


ta, I. 126, Gee... 

Gilus the Arcadian; very affiſt- 
ing to Themiftotles,: I. 289. 

Chin, the name of àne of Cato's 
ſaves, an hotels man, and a 
zood grammarian. II. 451. . 
(bior, a a city fi atniſhes Alcibiader 
93. VE” 
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horſes eſteemed ſacred by the 


344. Ehe reply ſhe .. 


Ciridenis, che daughter- of Loos 


falls in love with Acrotatus, the 


Chlonis the daughter of Leonidas _ 
and wife of Cleombrotus, her 
love and duty to her father and 
ber huſband, | V. 138, 139, 


Children how brought up. at Sher | 


+5 / ©: 
with provender for. his. horſes, 
and Aa great number of beaſts 
for ſacxiſice, II, 101, 102. 
Cbognilas 2 poet always in Ly- 
- /ander's tetinue, III. 198. 
Chorus of muſick ſent yearly: to 
. Delos by the Athenians, 1 | 


3 
| . or debt-finkers, who 
were io called, I. 221. 
Ghry/antes;. an officer in Cyrus” 8 
army, his courage and. exact 
diſcipline, II. 380. 
Chryjin a courtezan of Demttrius, 
| 4+ 
S an excellent player on 
the flute; II. 132. 
Chryje og07ius the emancipated fave 
- of Olla, V. I 
Clibesia,. a name given to, Ceres 
V. 307. 
Cirero, Marcus Thllins, his treat: iſe 
"againſt; the old academy, III. 
Baniſhed, 365. He ac- 


Ef Craſſus and Cæſar of be- 


ing concerned in Catiliue's 
Being 5 


ſpiracy, 433. 
from baniſhment, he nciled 


Tv. 
the ſenate to Pompey, „ 
+ The, propoſition, he made for 
© & reconciliation between Pompey 
and Cæſar, 190. He blames 
Pornpey for qui tting Brundufeum; 
1193s 194. He: goes over to 
Pompey, 195. Writes a pane- 
gric on Cat, 328. The firſt 
that diſcovered the deſigns of 
— 429 Blamed by Pifo 
and Catulus, for let tting Ce/ar 
eſcape, 332. Blamed for fa- 
vouring Cz/ar out of fear of the 
people, 333. He. endeavours 
to reconcile differences, . and 
ſoften Pompey}; 25 His enco- 
mium on Cato, He pro- 
poſes to the Gn Pack "confer 
_- honours on Cz/ar, 38 7. Says 


that Cz/ar by raiſing Pompey's 
ſtatues had fixed. is es 388. 
„ he ſaid in raillery of Ca- 


' ninits 
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ninius Rebilius, RS 4 5 


ing of his on the refc | 

ndar, 391. The prudent 
advice he gave to Cato, V. 71. 
He returns from baniſhment, 77. 
Says that Antony was as much 
the cauſe of the civil war as 
Helen was of the Trojan, V. 


292. His original, 408. A 


ſaying of his on his name, 
409. His mother delivered of 
him without pain, b,’. The 


day of his birth, z6:d. A ſpec- 
tre appears to his nurſe, and 


foretold his future greatneſs, ib. 
Eſteemed for his learning a- 
mongſt his ſchool-fellows, 410. 
Diſpoſed to all ſorts of learning, 
but in his youth more addicted 
to poetry, ibid. An excellent 


orator, ibid. And an eminent 


, ibid, An auditor of Phi- 
io, the academick, and Mutius 


'  Scewvola the lawyer, 410, 411. 


Serves in the wars under Fylla, 
but retires and applies himſelf 
to his ſtudies, 411. Under- 


takes the defence of Roſcius - 


_ Hylla, and ſucceeds, 41 2. 
He travelled into Greece to ſhun 
the reſentment of Syl/a, ibid. 
Of a weak conſtitution, ibid. 
At Athens was an auditor of 


Antiochus, but adhered to the 


new academy, itdid. At what 
time he applied to publick af- 

fairs, 413. _ He 3 into 
| and Rhoges, and frequents 
| - ay rhetoricians _ —_— 


hers, 76:4. The py 
oracle he received at Delphi, 
ibid. Called Greet and Scholar 
in reproach, ibid. He applies 
I... gd and excels all at 

the bar, ibid. Learns action 
in pleading from Reſcius and 


LE opus, 414. His reflection 


on the orators of his time, V. 
414. His too frequent jeſting 


| was tod ambitious. of 
| 0 He applies himſelf to 
| politi id 


417. He had but a modente 
eſtate, ibid. His wife's for. 
to him, ibid. - He ſtands fc 
420, 421. His oration aganl 


in a coat of mail to the C 


given 
The 


Kerze 


 founger of Rond 483. 


gave offence, V. 4i4, ben 


quæſtor to \Siczly, and how he 


behaved there, ibid. Heproeure, 
the diſcharge of ſome pong 
noblemen who were accufed of 


diſorders; ibid. A pleaſant ac. 


cident which befel him as he 
returned to Rome, ibid. He 
glory, 

cks; ibid. What he d 
in the accuſation of Verres aud 


ſeveral pleaſant 2 his, 


415, 416. The uſe he made of 
the Siciliant generoſity to kin 


tune, ibid. His manner of liv. 
ing, ibid. He makes over hi 
paternal ſeat: to his brother 
418. The court that was made 


the prætorſnhip, and - obtains i 
ibid. What hap ned to hin 
420. He is choſen conſul, 420 
Sees into Catilines deſign; 


a decemvirate, 422. He con 
_ coeds tne Ozho aboutt! 

oman knights, 423. He cite 
Catiline before — an 


Martius, ibid. His conduct 
the affair of Catilins, 425. At 
quainted by Fulvia of 

perſons defigning to kill hin 
426. He orders Catiline | 
quit Roms, ibid. His 
ings againſt the conſpirato 
That happened at ti 
rformed at his houi 
430. His advice relatin 
the puniſhment of the con p 
tors, 432. He goes at the be 
of the ſenate, and orden 
Priſoners to be executed, i/ 
Saluted as the ſaviour and ſeco 


tO RE 


he was fo much eſteemed for his 


| tondu@t in Cariling's conſpiracy; | 
| The injuſhce where- 


V. r 
| with une and gſfia the 


tribunes uſed him, id. Cal-. 


led the father of his country; 


He draws thankenad of 


= people upon him; by con- 
tinually —— himſelf, ibid. 
But was far from diſpraiſing 
others, ibid. Why the orations 
againſt Antony were called Phi- 
| lippichs, 436. The ſervice he 
did to Cratippus, ibid. His 
_ Greek letters, ibid. What he 
fait to Munatius and Craſſus; 
436, 437). What he ſaid of 
Axius and Vatinius, 437. His 
repartees, 437, 438, 439- 
Why he was a. witneſs againſt 
Clodius, 441. What he ſaid to 
the judges that acquitted Cladi- 
, 442. Of what he was ac- 


cuſed, 443. Moſt of the young 


gentlemen were for him, ibid. 
The infolent behaviour of C/o- 
dius and his party, ibid. He 
. applies himſelf to Pompey, but 
without ſucceſs, ibid. He re- 
ſolves to Jeave Rome, What he 
did before he departed, 444 
After his departure he is de- 
creed an exile, ib:4, The ho- 
nours he received in his travels, 
ibid, The conjecture of the 
footh-ſayers on an earthquake, 
445, Dejected at his misfor- 
tunes, ibid. Clodins burns his 
houſes, 11d. A decree paſſed 
in the ſenate to his' honour, 
446, Recalled. by the unani- 
mous conſent. of the fenate and 
ple, ibid. His houſes re- 
uilt at the publick charge, 76. 
What he ſaid of his return to 
Rome, ibid. He deſtroys the 
orders of Cladius, 447 · The 
| Cauſe of the difference between 
Cato and Cicero, ibid. He de- 
fends Milo who had killed C/o- 


ibi. 
quence, 76:4, 


Adius, ibid. His fearfulneſs; 13. 


He is created augur, 448. He 


goes with an army into Ci/ecia, 


and reſtores Ariobarzanes King 


of Cappadocia, ibid. He refuſes 


reſents even from Kings, 16. 


ow he received and treated 


the people, ibid. His modera- 


tion, 449. Saluted impera- 


tor; ibid. What he wrote to 


Cælius who deſired him to ſend 
him ſome panthers, 75:4, In his 
return he ſtops at Rhodes and 
at Athens, and the honours he 
received at Athens; ibid, a 


| good ſaying of his when the 


nate offered him a triumph, 
ibid. His doubt whether he 
ſhouid adhere to Pompey or Cæ- 
gar, 450. He joins Pompey, 
and what Cato ſaid to him; 16. 


His behaviour in the camp, 16. 
His ſharp replies, 451. 


He 


refuſes the command offered 


him by Cate, and the danger 
he run, ibid. The honours he 
received from Cæſar, 452. His 


treatiſe called Cato, and Cz- 


 Far's anſwer, ibid. He under- 


takes the defence of Ligarius, 
The effect of his elo- 
He retires from 


publick affairs, and diverts him- 


| ſelf wich teaching philoſophy, 
ibid. Compares his life to that 
oOf Laertes, 453. What he ſaid. 


of Ce/ar's repairing Pompey's 


ſtatues, ibid. He divorces Te- 


rentia, and marries a young 


lady, 45 3, 454: For what An- 
tony reflected on him 45 His 
E 


grief for the death of hi 


augh- 


ter, bil. Why he was not 
concerned in the conſpiracy a- 
gainſt Cæſar, ibid. His ſpeech 


to the ſenate after the murder 
of Cæſar, 455, The difference 
between him and Antany, ibid. 
He goes to Athens, ibid. Re- 


i ny to Rome, 456, Ordered to 
2 | 


At- 
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attend the ſenate, and what An- 
tony did on his refuſal, V. 456. 
His agreement with Auguſtus, 


ibid. His dream, 457. The 
true cauſe of his adhering to 


Auguſtus, 458. For what Bru- 


tus refleted on him, ibid. He 
drives out Antony, and ſends 
the two conſuls after him. 1. 


Deſerted by Auguſtus, 459. He 
with his brother depart for 


Tuſculum, ibid. His brother 
betrayed by his ſervants and 

flain, 460. The perplexity he 
was in, ibid. He is conveyed 


to his country ſeat at Cajeta, ib. 
An ill omen that befel him, 460, 
461. The reflections of his 


ſervants on it, 461, Betrayed 
buy his flave Philologus, ibid. 
Herennius cuts off his head and 


hands, and carries them to An- 
tony, 461, 462. What Augu/- 


tus ſaid of him, 462. His fa- 
mily revenge themſelves on that 


of Antony's, ibid. His univer- 
fal learning, 463. He was too 
unguarded in his pleadings, 16. 


He ridiculed the ftoick philoſo- 
phy, 464. His thirſt aft 


| er glo- 
„ ibid. The power of his 


_ eloquence, 465. His contempt 


of riches, 466. His exile was 


glorious, zb6id, His death not 
To honourable as that of De- 


moſtbenes, 467. 


Cicero, Q. beſieged by Ambiorix 


and relieved by Cz/ar, IV. 


354. N 5 
Cilles Prolmey's lieutenant-general, 
_ defeated and taken priſoner by 


Demetrius, V. 237. 


Cimber, Metellus, takes hold of 


Cz/ar's robe, and pulls it over 
his neck, as a ſignal to the con- 
ſpirators, IV. 398. 


Cimbri and Teutones invade 1aly 


with three hundred thouſand 
men, III. 116. The Germans 


call thieves and robers Cin- 


ri, ibid. The Cimri invade 
the country of Morici, 122. 
Defeat the Romans under the 
command of | Cæpio, J. 342. 
Deſpiſe the Romans, III. 131, 
Their order of battle, 134. 
Their firſt ranks faſtened to 
each other by cords, 136. The 
rage and deſpair of their wo- 

= , e 
Cimmerian Boſphorus, paſſed over 

by the Amazons, I. 36. 
Cimmerians, pals into 4ffa under 
the conduct of Lygdamus, III. 
117. Their country by Homer 

compared to hell, ibid. 
Cimon, his original, III. 277. In 
his youth he led a riotous and 
diſſolute life, 278. Had no 
inclination to muſick nor the 
ſciences, ibid. The character 
of his eloquence, ibi. Aceuſ- 
ed of a criminal converſation, 
with his ſiſter, ibid. Given to 
women, ibid. He paſſionately 
loved his wife Jodice, 279. 
_ His great qualities, 75. What 
he did to encourage the citi- 
zens, 280. A handſom perſon, 
ibid. Had the favour of the 
ople, ibid. Ariſtides contri- 
bend to his promotion, 280. 
Was admiral of the fleet, ibid. 
The advantage he gained by 
the allies ting Pauſanias, 
281. He goes general into 


' Thrace, 282. His ſucceſſes, ib. 


Fe erects three ſtone Mereuries, 
with inſcriptions, ibid. and 
283. The different 1 
him from what the precedent 
generals had, ibid. He takes 
Zion and Amphipolis, and be- 
comes maſter of the iſle of dy | 
ros, 283, 284. He diſcovers 
Thefius's tomb in the iſle of 
Scyres, 284. Tranſports" his 
bones to Athens ibid. An ac- 
tion on which he valued him- 
ſelf, 285, His hoſpitality, and 
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the uſe he made of his riches, 
III. 286. The praiſes given him 
by a poet, 287. He kept 
open houſe, i674. He was for 
maintaining the. authority of 
the nobility, 288. His diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, and the anſwer he 


gave to Re/aces, ibid, By what 


means he made the Athenians 
maſters of their allies, 289. He 
the moſt of any Greek checked 
the Perſian ambition, ibid. He 


beſieges Pha/eks, 290. Beats 


the Perſian fleet, and takes two 
hundred ſhips, ibid. Makes a 
deſcent and beats their land ar- 
my, ibid. Gains a third victo- 
ry the ſame day, ibid. His 
treaty of peace with the Kin 

of Perſia, ibid. The publick 
works he raiſed in Athens, 292. 
He beats the Per fans in Thrace, 
ibid, Defeats the Tha/ians, 
who had revolted, 293. Ac- 
cuſed of being bribed by the 


. Macedonians, his defence and 


acquital, ibid. The  endea- 
yours he uſed to re-eſtabliſh the 
ariſtocracy, 294. The reflec- 
tions caſt on. him by the poet 
Eupolis, ibid. His ſons, and 
by whom, ibid. His inclina- 
tion for the Spartans, and the 
reſpect they had for him, 296. 
He marches to ſuccour the 
Spartans, ibid. His ſpeech to 


induce the Athenians to ſuccour 


them, ibid. The anſwer he 


made to Lachartus, ibid. Ba- 


niſhed by oſtraciſm, 297. He 
comes to the aſſiſtance of the 
Athenians, but being a baniſn- 
ed a perſon is obliged to retire, 
ibid. The requeſt he made to 
his companions on that occaſi- 
on, ibid. He is recalled from 
baniſhment, 298. His great 


prom to prevent a war at 


ome, ibid. His dream, 299. 
The interpretation of it, ibid. 


He embarks for  Zpypt, ibid» 
Fe defeats the King of Per/a's 
fleet, ibid. His great deſigns» 
ibid. He ſends to conſult the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 300. 
The anſwer, ibid. His death, 
ibid. He orders his death to 
be kept ſecret till the army re- 
turned home, ibid. His me- 
nument called Cimonium, 301. 
An oracle long after his death 
ordered him to be honoured as 
a god, 1b. His advantages 
over Lucullus, 367, 368, 369, 
o. | 
ci his remarkable converſa- 
tion with Eyrrbus, III. 72. 
Sent by Pyrrhus to Rome, with 
offers of peace, which are 
rejected, 79. His opinion 
of the Romans, 81. is de- 
ſcription of the Epicurean phi- 
loſophy, ib, Employed again 
by Pyrrhus to negotiate a peace 
with the Romans, 83. Sent by 
Pyrrhus into Sicily, 85. 
Cingonius Parro, a friend of Nym- 
 phidius, VI. 212. Put to death 
y Galba, ibid. 
Cinna, Lucius, upon what condi- 
tions named conſul by Sylla, 
forfeits his oath, III. 230. 
Falſly accuſed of having mur- 
dered Pompey, IV. 118. Slain 
by an officer in the army, ibid. 
Cinna, Heluius, his dream, IV. 400. 
and the completion of it, 401. 
Cifſus and Epialtes impriſoned by 
Alexander, IV. 280. 
Ciſuſa a fountain where Bacchus 
was waſhed immediately after 
his birth, the water of it like 
wane, III. 211. 
Citizen, the character of a good 
one, II. 386. . 
Celia, her ſtory, I. 269. Her 
ſtatue on horſeback in the Via 
Sacra, ibid. | 
Clara Porſenna, ſee Porſenna, I. 


267. | 
U3 Claudia, 


Claudius, betrothed to 

Gracchus, V. 187. | 
Claudia, the daughter of Fulvia, 
married to ugaffus, V. 304. 
Claudii, from whom deſcended, I. 


272. 8 of 
Claudius the Emperor, his mild 
reproof to Vinius, VI. 210. 
Claudius, one who deſerted from 
Auguſtus to Brutus, VI. 101. 
Cleandrides, the counſellor of Pli- 
 flonax, bribed by Pericles, and 
for what, II. 30. Flies from 

Lacedzmon, being ſentenced to 
death, bid. The father of 
' Gylippus, ibid. and III. 414. 


Clantbęs, what he ſaid of Socra- 


tes and Alcibiades, II. y. 
Cleanthes, a freed- man of Cato the 
younger, and his phyſician, V. 
8 . 


100. „ 
Clearchus ſent by Philip to Thebes, 


. | 5 
Learchus receives orders from the 


Lacedemonians to obey Cyrus, 
VI. 117. His advice to Cyrus, 


119. The great fault he com- 
mitzed, ibid, Pat to death, 
129. N. and 130. 
Clemency : a temple dedicated to 
Clemency in honour of Cæſar, 
" IV 3-488. - | 


Gleobis and Bito, their piety ta 


their mother, 3 by Se- 
lon to Crafus, =. | 
Cleocritus, what he ſaid. to Themi/- 


tocles, II. 396. A prudent dif. 


_ courſe of his, 414. | 
Cleomantis, the Spartan, one of 
Alexander's diviners, IV. 290. 


Clrombrotus ſucceeds Agefpolir, and 


is ſent with an army jnto Beo- 
nia, IV. 92. Slain in Battle, 


Clambrotus made King inſtead of 
Leonidas, who was depoſed, V. 


135. He flies to the temple of 


Neptune for protection, 138. His 
wife was Chelonis the daughter 


N N 2 


Claudia, the daughter of Abi of Leonidas ibid. Banibbed fle. 
1 ks Cleomedes the Af, — fa 4 
Ben, 


Cleomedon, the father of Cleometus, 
Cleomenes, one of the Spartan ar. 


and Moegaren 
Cleomenes the ſon of Lyonidas, V. 


 Agii, ibid. His love tor his 
wife, 145. His character, i, 


der of the purſuers, he rout: | 


brings all his 


tous ſtories of his great theny 
L. gr, 92. His body — ug 


the laſt pf the heroes by "% 
priefteſs at Delph;, ibid. 


fined by the Athenians, V. 254. 


bitrators between the Athenian 
Mans, T 331. 4 | 


144. Marries the daughter of 


Gylippus, who was the widow of 


In his youth ſtudied philoſophy 
under Spherus, ibid. Suc- 
ceeds to the kingdom of Sparta | 
upon the death of his father, 
146. He engages in a war 2- 
inſt the Achau, ibid. Poſ. 
eſſes himſelf of the Aibenaun, 
147. The jeering letter be 
wrote to Aralus, ibid. He 
takes Mfibydrium, 148. His 
courage, ibid. He routs the 
army of the Aebæan, ibid. Re- 
_ 8 and is ſuſ- 

Qed of being privy to his 
E ibid. K is — — 
to new · model the ſtate, 149. 
Is defeated at Leuctra, but tak- 
ing advantage of the diſor- 


their army, ibid. The honours 
he did to the dead body of 
Lyftades, ibid. His deſign to 
ſhake off the power of the 

Ephori, 150. Gains over his 
father-in-law Megi/lonus, ibid. 
He takes Eræa and Al/za, two 
cities belonging to the 4ch- 
ant, ibid. He marches back to 
Sparta, ibid. By what means W 
he had. the Fpbori killed, 1 2 ; 
His apology to the people for 


bits . es *.. 259.1 He 
＋ ſobltance into the W 


ub 
pi F. * F 
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blick ſtock, V. 154. Changes 
* weapons of the ſoldiers, 1b. 
Conſults about the breeding 
up of youth, ibi, Makes his 
brother Euclidas partner in the 
throne, ibid. Exhibits ſhows 
by way of contempt in the-ene- 
my's country, 185. His camp 
free from debau 7, ib. Nis 
frugal manner of living, 18. d. 
The difference between his 
court, and that of other princes, 

ibid. His table, 156. How 


he paſſed his time with his 


friends, :z6id. He aſſiſts the 
Mantineans, ibid. He forces 
the Acbhæans to battle, and 


routs their Phalanx, 157. His 


propoſitions to the Acheany, ib. 
Complains of the unfair deal- 
ings of Aratus and Antigonus, 
159. Declares war againſt the 
Acheans, ibid. Invades Achea, 
takes Pelene, Pheneus and Pente- 
em, 160. He takes Argos, ib. 
Herenewsthe courage and raiſes 
the reputation of the Spar- 
tans, 161. Offers Aratus a 
conſiderable ſum of money to 
deliver up the caſtle of Corinth, 
ibid. The anſwer he received, 
ibid. The Corinthians give Cle- 
omenes all Aratus's eſtate, 162. 
He ſends Megiſtonus to Argos 
againſt Aratus, 163. Attempts 
to take Argos by aſſault, 154. 
He retires on the a proach of 
Antigonus, ibid. 1s misfor- 
tune in the death of his wife 
Agiatis, 164, His gveatneſs 
of mind in his aflitions, ibid. 
His mother and children ſent as 
hoſtages to Prolemy King of . 
Opt, ibid. What paſſed in the 
temple of Neptune juſt before 
ſhe embarked, 165. He en- 
franchiſes the Helots upon cer- 
tain conditions, b. He ſur- 
prizes Megalopolis, 166. He 


offers ta reſtore the city to its 


into Ægypt, 172. The reply 


leave to de 


| inhabitant, on their forſaking 


the Achæas intereſt, 167. His 
offers being refuſed he plun- 
ders the city, and marches off 
for fear of Antigonus and the 
Achezans, ibid. He lays waſte 


the fields abont Argos, 168. 


Defeated at Se 170. What 


he faid when he faw his bro- 
ther's danger, 171. Heretires 


to Sparta, and adviſes the citi- 


zens to receive Antigonus, ib. 


He embarks in order to paſs 
he made to Therycion, ib. Par- 
ticularly eſteemed and reſpected 
by Ptolemy, 174. The uſe he 
made of the penſion allowed 


him by Prolemy, ib. He diſ- 


ſuades Ptolemy the youngei 
from putting his brother Me- 
gas to death, 175. The an- 
ſwer he made to Se/ebius, ibid. 
He defires a navy and army 
from the King, but his petiti- 


on is rejected, ibid. He defires 
with his friends, 
but is refuſed, ib. Compar- 


ed to the ox Apis, and to Acbil. 
les, 176. A ſaying of his to 
Nicagoras, ibid. He is confin- 
ed, 177. A certain accident 


makes him deſpair of his affairs, 
ibid. His reſolution, ,. He 
marches out of priſon with his 


friends, ſword in hand, 178. 
His reflection upon the effemi- 
nacy ef the Zgyprians, 179. 


He kills himſelf, 7:4. is 


eldeſt child throws himſelf head- 
long from the top of a houſe, 
ibid, His body incloſed in a 
hide and hung up, ibid. A 
few days after a ſnake winding 


about his head, covered his 


face, 181. The effect this had 
on that ſuperſtitious people, i6. 
The advantages of Agis and 
Cleomenes above the Graccbi, 


227, 228, 229. 


v4 ce 


TY N. 
Cleon an Aibemian orator, an ene- 
my to Pericles, II. 45. Brings 


* His - geſture in his harangues, 
V. 185. . His character, III. 
374. 375: He reflects on Ni- 
 cias's conduR, and has the com- 
mand git en him, 381. He op- 
poſes the propoſitions of the 
| 1 ibid. He defeats the 
S Spartans, 382. He brings the 
Ge government into confuſion, 383. 
Is ſlain in battle, ibid. | 
cen of Halicarnaſſus makes an 
oration for Ly/aider, III. 207. 
IV. 86. 


Cleen, 2 conſiderable perſon at 


Byzantium, his eſteem for Pho- 

cion, V. 16. 

Cleon, one of the tyrants of Sicy- 

on, VI. 146. 

Cleænetus, the ſon of C lemi, 
V. 254. 

Cleonice of Byzantium, the. hiſtory 
of her and Pauſanias. General 
of the Spartans, IV. zoo, 301. 
He invokes her ghoſt, the an- 
ſwer ſhe made him, 3or. 

Cleonides, governor of Sicyon and 
Corinth, V. 245 

op of FAIR encourages 


the T hebans againſt Demetrius, 
but on Demerrius's approach 


ſecretly withdraws, V. 270. 


His domeſtick tropbles, III. 93. 
He ſollicits Pyrrhus to march 


his army againſt Sparta, gz. 
He adviſes Pyrrhus to attack 
| Sparta as ſoon as he approach- 
ed it, 93. 
| Cleonymus the ſan of Sphodrias, IV. 
93. A promiſing youth, 742. 
Of . great beauty, ibid. His 


_ gallant behaviour in battle, g7. - 


Slain, zb:d. 


Gleonymus, the father of Leonidas, 


V. 128. 
8. er, a friend of rates, VI. 


opens, che daughter of Mithri- 


id, Declares her 


. mulation 337. 


D. E x. 

dates, and Vie bed al 
III. 335. 2 751 
an accuſation againſt him, 48. Cleopatra, Calas war in 


was for her fake, 1, oh 
Cæſar ſends for her, and 1 5 


ſhe got herſelf conveyed to his 


apartment, 379. The opinion 
- iC4#/ar had of her wit, ib. He 
econciles her to her brother, 
veen of 
£LEgypt, and has a ſon by her, 
named Ce/ario, 380. For what 
ſhe was obliged to Fulvia, V. 


296. Ordered to appear before 


Antony, zog. Her ons 
cence, 310. The charms: of 
her converſation, 311. Her 
different ways of flattery, 313. 
The comical adventure of her 
fiſhing, 313, 314. Her diſl- 
Dxeſſed in the 
habit of the goddeſs fs, 399 


The ſhips, money, md; 


on wherewith ſhe 


Antony, 340. Jealous of 1 5 bo- 


nour Octavia received at 1. 


thens, 341. By her age An- 
tony loſt many of his friends, 
43. The good effect of a jeſt 
e made, 346. She perſuades 
Antony to fight Auguſtus by ſea, 


347. She by her be, ruin- 


ed Antony, 350. A project 


ſhe had framed to herſelf, 353. 


She makes a collęction of poi- 


ſonous drugs, 356. Tries ex- 
periments with yenomous crea- 
tures, ibid. Petitions Auguſtus, 


ibid. The atonement ſhe made 
to Auto ny for her indiſcretion, 
357». 358. Builds ſeveral mo- 


numents, to which ſhe ſends 
her riches, 358. . Sends her ſe- 


cretary to bring Antony to " 
in the monument, 360. Her 


grief ſor him, 361. Seized by 


Proculeius, 3 62. Her affliction, 
364. Her intentions to ſtarve 
herſelf to death, ibid. She 


throws herſelf at call. 5 
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lid. Her dejection of - ſpirit, 
365. Her prayer at Antony's 
tomb, 366. She writes a letter 
to Auguſtus, 367. Her death, 
bid. Her age, 334. 
Clapatra and Alexander, Cleo- 


patras twins by Antony, ſur- 


named the ſun and the moon, V. 
320. Cleopatra married to King 
uba, 30 3 | 2 
. nos ms of the ſons of 
= hemiſtocles, I. 320. 


by 4 4 


Clapbanes an Athenzan gains great 
| e by his bravery, V. 


15. | | 
8 Antiochus marries his 
daughter, III. 45. | 
Clora the wife of Agefelaus, IV. 
ME 

Clients, the diſtinction of the people 
into clients and patrons eſta- 
blihed by Romulus, I. 65. 

Clients not diſcharged from their 
patrons by every degree of ma- 
oiftracy, III. 110. | 

(linias, the father of Alcibiades, 


1 a 


ght near Ar temiſium, and is ſlain 
in the battle of Coronea, II. 91. 


Clinas the father of Aratus, one 


of the two chief magiſtrates in 
Siczon, VI. 146. Slain by Abanti- 
iir 
Cliftbenes ſon of Aiemæon, ex- 
pelled the P;/aftride, and eſ- 
tabliſhed the democracy in 
Athens, II. 6, 385. III. 264. 
Clitus, ſuccours Alexander, IV. 
243. What happened when he 
was ſacrificing, 390. His rude 
behaviour to Alexander, and 
the ſtory of his death, 291, 
„, ER AO 7/56 
Clitus, one who conducted Phocion 


and his friends back as pri- 


ſoners to Athens, V. 36. 5 
tus a ſervant to Brutus, VI. 105. 
Cloaks and hats of purple, the 


greateſt honour. amongſt the 


Macedonians, IV. 45. 


— great honour in the ſea- 


Chadia, the wife of Lucullus, dis 
2 for incontinency, III. 

Clodius Appius, ſee Appius. 
Clodius Publius, the brother of 
CTuculluss wife, ſtirs up the 
ſoldiers againſt Lucullus, III. 
353. His character, IV. 172: 
334. He inſults Pompey, 175. 
What he ſaid of Pompey, 1706. 
His intrigue. with Pompeia 
_ Cz/ar's wife, 334, 335, V. 
440. Accuſed by the tribune of 
inceſt, c. But acquitted 336, 
337. Tribune by Cz/ar's inte- 
_ reſt, 342. Occaſions great com- 
motions, 59. Deſcends from 
a patrician into a plebeian fami- 


Ivy, and why, V. 72. His. inſo- 


lence, 440. His intrigue with 
\  Pompeia, IV. 334, fc. V. 440: 
Accuſed of inceſt with his 
_ liſters, 441. Proſecutes Cicero, 
442. Burns Cicero's houſes, 
445. Seized by a tribune, 4.46. 
Killed by Milo, V. 447. 
Clodius Glaber, the prætor ſent 
againſt Spartacus, III. 427. 
Clodius, the huſband of Fulvia, 
whom Antony married after his 
Wy death, V. 296. | | | 
Clodius, ſent in diſguiſe from Le- 
_ pidus's camp, to adviſe Antony 
to attack it, V. 303. 
Clodius Cel/us of Antioch, his ad- 
vice to Nymphidius, VI. 211. 
Clodius Macer, General in Africa, 
his character, VI. 204. Slain by 
' Trebontanus, 213. 
Clodones, a name given to the 
_ Bacchanals, IV. 226. 
Cluſians belieged by. the Gauls, 
aſſiſted by the Romans, I. 338. 


Cnacion, a river in Sparta, near 


which the Senate were to meet, 
Lin „ | 
Cnieus Otavius, fee Ofauius. 
Cneius Cornelius, choſen by Mar- 
33%; 4 Lol 
Cneius 


- — gsy- s Gossh—'s — —— 
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cin, Fuboins the proconſul dan Companies, the people or Rm, 


in battle by Hannibal, II. 366. 
Coalemus, or the ideot, a nick- 
name 2 to Cimos the 

grandfather of Cimon, III. 278. 
Cocceius, Otbo's brother's fon, IV. 


n 
Cock, on What accafion offered 
in ſacriſice by the Lacedemonians, 
II. 363. JV. 103. A golden 
cock caried on the point of a 
- ſpear, in token of honour, VI. 


121. 
Cacles, ſee Horatius Cocles. 


Codrus, Solon deſcended from him, 


ky ©» 


Celia, wife of Sylla, divorced 


for barrenneſs, III. 225. 


Coelius, one of Caxbo's Generals, | 


VIV. 120. 


Coflins. Two ſtone coffins made 
for Numa, one for his body, 
and the other for his books I. 

190. When diſcovered, ibid. &c. 

Coin in Pera ſtamped with the 

figure of an archer, IV. 81. VI. 


Cullatines, the haſband of Lu- 
- -cretia, Choſen conſol, I. 247. 
Aceuſed by Brutus of favouring 

Tarquin, 249. He quits the 


conſulſhip, 254 


Colomes, ſeveral ſent out by Pe- 
ricles, the advantage of it, II. 18. 
Colophoniars ſet at liberty by Eu- 


Callas, III. 306. 


Colt ſacrificed by the Thebans, II. 


315. 


Comet, a great one that appeared 
fort ſeven 1 together after 


Cz/ar's death, IV. 401, 402. 


Comias, archon when Piſiſiratus 
ſeixed the government, I. 245. 
Cem nius the conſul beſięges Corioli, 
II. 149. Beats the Volſcians, 
152. His ſpeech in praiſe of 
Martius, ibid. Gives him the 


ſurname of Coriolanus, 153. 
Camitium, a place in Ri 


Ne, why 


_ diſtributed into companies ac. 
- cording to their trades, I. 125 
Concave mirrours nfed to light 
the Veſtal ſire, I. 168. 
Conception and child- birth ſup- 
. to be helped by bein 
truck with the thong of a 
goatſkin, I. B 1W.u99. 
Concord, a temple built to her, 1, 
"$69 V- 2005 0 
Connidat, tutor to Theſes, I. 6. 
Canon, the ill uſe he made of 
* Soler's friendſhip for him, I. 


. | 
Conon, General of the Athenian, 
defeated by Ly/ander at gu 
 Potamos, II. 139, III, 189, 
Defeats the Spartans near Crides, 
IV. 83. VI. 134 
Conopion an undertaker who burnt 
the body of Photion, V. 39. 
Confidias a ſenator, the refoluts 
reply he made to Cæſar, IV. 


13 | 
Couſualia, a feaſt amongſt the Re. | 


mans, I. 69. 5 
Conſuls, one of them choſen out 
of the common people, I. 
3609, 370. Oath taken by the 
| conſuls on laying down their | 
office, V. | 
Conſus, a god, whoſe altar was 
pretended to be found under 
ground by Romulus, I. 66. Kept | 
covered, except during the 
horſe-races, 67. 
Copillus, chief of the Tedgſagu, 
taken priſoner by Sy//a, Ill. 219. 
Coponius the governor of Carre, 
III. 45 3. Marches out to meet 
' Craſſus after his defeat, and re- 
ceives him into the town, 454- 
Corcyne, Ariadnt's nurſe, buried 
at Naxos, I. 25. = 
Corcyra, the controverſy the in- 
habitants thereof had with the 
Corinthians, determined by The- 
miſtacles, I. 310, An iſland of 
trenpth; H. 34. ] 
ö , Cort, | 


cor, the daughter of Am 
King of the MoloſFans, I. $2. 

(rinth always a friend to liberty, 
II. 196. The t character of 
the people af 
Next to Athens the moſt powerful 
and honoupable city of Greece, 
414. Why called the Ferters of 
Greece, VI. 1606. ; 

Corinthians, what room they were 
to allow the Arhenians at the 
Iftbmian games, I. 34. Publiek - 


b ly accuſe the Athenians, II. 77 
. 


Agree to aſſiſt the Siciliant, 
197. Chyſe Timolzon General, 
ibid. Send ſupplies after him, 
212. Their generous behaviour 
to the Syracuſans, 220. | 
Coriolanus, Cains Marcins, de- 
ſcended from the ancient family 
of the Marcii, II. 143. Having 
loſt his father whilſt he was 
very young his mother had the 
care of his education, 767d. his 


character, 144. His early jneli- . 


nation to war, ibid, His bodily 
accompliſhments, :6:d. &c. His 
firſt campaign, 145. Saves the 
life of a citizen in battle, and 
his reward for that ſervice, bid. 


His ſentiments of fame, 146. 


His great affection to his mo- 
ther, ibid. Kc He marries to 
pleaſe her, 147. His oppoſition 
do the people, 148. His great 
ſervices at the ſie 
150. His ſpeech to the ſoldiers 
to withdraw them from plunder, 
and incite them to march to the 
aſſiſtance of Cominius, 161, His 
requeſt to that Gene 


Extolled by Cominius, and among 


the many preſents tendered to 
him he accepts of a horſe only, 


152, 153. The only favour he 


| aſks, ibid. He receives the ſur- 


name of Coriolanus, II. 153. 
Cauſes a colony to be ſent to Ve. 
lire in ſpite oft 


that city, 227, , 


of Corioli, 


Be. 
He defeats the Yol/cians, ibid. 

177. 
. them, ibid. He grants them 


the tribunes, 157. ibid. His anſwer to them, 


I LE ©® 2X 
bat is rej 


jected, 158. His reſent : 
ment on that occaſion, 159, 


- His _ _— the Patri- 
cians, ibid. His ſpeech againſt 
the commonalty, 160, 1 2 

I )he effect of that f 


h, 161. 
cited to appear before the tri- 
bunes, ibid. His haughty beha 


viour towards them, ibid. Con- 
demned to die, 163. Protec- 
ted by the Patrijcians, ibid. De- 


mands of the tribunes the heads 


of their charge againſt him, 


165. The artifice they made uſe 
of to get him condemned, 165, 


166. Condemned to a perpetual 


exile, 166. His ſteadineſs and 
inſenſibility, #i4. To what 
owing, ibid. He quits Rome, 


ibid. He propoſes to ſtir up the 


Volſcians againſt Rome, 167, + 
Sc. He goes to the houſe of 
Tullus, 168. His ſpeech to him, 
168, &c. His ſtratagem agai 


the Romans, 172. The demands 
made by the Yol/cians by his 


„ and the anſwer of 


the Romans, ibid. Declared 
General with Tallus, ibid. His 


artifice to render the nobility 
ſuſpected by the people, 173: 
Lays waſte the country of the 
Latines, 174. Lays fiege to La- 
winium, 175. The people move 
to have him recalled, wherein 


they are oppoſed by the Pa- 


tricians, ibid. He quits Lawi- 


nium, and marches towards 
Rome, 176. Ambaſſadors ſent 


to him from the Romans, ibid. 


The reception he gave them, 
And his anſwer to- 


a truce of thirty days, 251d. 
At which the Volſcians are 


- offended, ib. His behaviour 
_— the truce, 178. The Ro- 
mam 


end him a ſecond embaſſy, 
II. 
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II. 198 A third embaſſy as 
fruitleſs as the former, 178, 
179. A fourth, with his wife and 

mother at the head of it, 182. 
His mother's ſpeech, 183, 184. 


At which he is molified, and 


Jeads back the Volſcians, 185. 
Tullus requires him to reſign 
his charge, 187. His anſwer 
ibid. The Volſcians fall on him, 
and murder him, 188. But 
give him an honourable funeral, 
zd. The news of his death, in 
what manner received by the 
| Romans, ibid. The Yol{cians 
forry for what they had done, 
ibid. His advantages over Alci- 
Eiades, 190, Ofc. 
Cerioli, the chief city of the 
Volſcians, II. 149. Inveſted by 
the Romans, ibid. Taken, 150. 
Cornel- tree, fabulous account of 
the holy cornel-tree, I. 79. 
Cornelia, the daughter of Metellus 
| Scipio, and widow of Publius 
the ſon of Craſſus married to 
Pampey, IV. 184. Her charac- 
ter, ibid. Her ſurprize on the 
news of Pompeys defeat, 209. 
Is an eye-witneſs of Pompey's 
murder, 215. | | 
Cornelia, the daughter of Scipio 
Africanus, and wife of Tiberius 
_ Gracehus, VI. 184. Her cha- 
racter, ibid. Refuſes to marry 
Ptolemy Philometor, 1bid, The 
great care ſhe took in the edu- 
_ cation of her ſons Tiberius, 
and Caius, ibid. Her reproach 
to them, 191. The ſtatue erected 
to her honour, and the inſcrip- 
tion which it bore, 211. In 
what manner ſhe aſſiſted her 
fon Caius, 220. Her conſtancy 
in her afflictions, 226. . 
Cornelia the daughter of Cizna, 
and Ce/ar's firſt wife, IV. 325. 


Cornelius, one of Sylla's captains, 


bribed by. Cæſar to let him 
_ eſcape, IV. 326. 


Cornelius Balbus,' what he faid to 
Ce/er, IV, 392. 
Cornalius C. an augur, d V. 355). 
Cornelius (atbegus, and Quintus 
Sulpicius, why degraded from 
the prieſt's office, II. 335. 
Cornelius Coſfſus, military tribune, 
had the honour, of offering up 
the ſpoils called Opima, I. 72. 
Cornelius Dolabella in love with 
Cleopatra, ſends her word of 
Auguſtus's deſjgn to remove her, 
VI. 366. See Dolabella. 
Cornelius Laco made captain of 
the prætorian band. VI. 210. 
Cornelius Lentulus, his generous 

offer to Paulus /AEmilius, II. 74. 
Cornelius Merula made conſul by 
Odtavius in the room of Cinna, 
Cornelius & cipio choſen General of 
the horſe by Camillus when 
Dictator, 1.-327. See Scipio. 


Cornelius Sylla, See Sylla, III. 216. 


Cornificius ordered by Auguſtus to 
accuſe Brutus, VI. 81. 
Cornutus how ſaved by the fidelity 
of his ſlaves, III. 157. 
Coroebus the architect begun the 
chapel at Zleufrs, II. 20. 
Corrabus, the ſon of Demetrias by 
Euridics, V. 286. | 


Corræus the father of Stratonicetbe 


wife of Antigonus, VI. 234. 


Corvinus Valerius, ſix times con- 


ſul, III. 138. ; 
Coryxetes, or the club-bearer, I. 9. 
Co/conius killed in a mutiny, IV. 


381. 3 
Cofir, General of the Albanian, 
and brother to their King, ſlain 
by Pompey, IV. 158. ö 
Calſinius, collegue of Varinus, ſlain 
in battle by Spartacus, III 
428. 8 


Coffus Licinius ſent by the Romans | 
to conſult the oracle at Delphi, | 


bs 327. 0 1 5 
Cotta, Marcus Auerlius, the conſul, 


_ oppoſes - the law propoſed by 
* aw p ro 
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| I: 
Marias, III. 108. Conſul with 


the war with Mithridates, 309. 
Sent by the ſenate to guard the 
Propontis and defend By:hinia, 
311. His ambition to fight Mich 
ridates, 3 12. Routed both by ſea 
and land, ibid. Overthrown in 
2 ſea-fight by Sertorius, IV. 16. 
Cotta and ory cut off by An- 
biorix, IV. 4. Xx 5 18331 
(ita Publius, what Cicero ſaid to 
him, *. 438. 0 r 
layln, a nickname given to 
Jarius, VI. 33 5 03 
oh king of Paphlagenia makes a 
league with Agefelaus, IV. 76. 
Marries the daughter of Spithri- 
dates, ibi. 41 
Courage, eſteemed the chief vir- 
tue by the - Romans, II. 144. 
The properties of courage, II. 
279, III. 86. VI. 139. The 
ſource of true courage, II. 307. 
V. 151, 15... tr 
Cow with to be ſacrificed by 


time preſcribed, I. 172. 


from luxury, VI. 138. 
Crane, the name of a dance inſti- 
tured by Theſeus, I. 26. 

lraſus Marcus, his original, III. 
418. Brought up with his two 
brothers, 151d. His tempe- 
tance in diet, ibid. Moderate in 
his amours, ibid. Accuſed of a 
criminal converſe with Licinia a 
veſtal, i514. But acquitted, 419. 
His avarice, d. His eſtate when 


and by what means he increaſed 
it, ibid. The number of his 
ſlaves, ibid. [Saying of his on 
perſons addicted to building, 
420. He let out his ſervants, 
ibid, He was poſſeſt of filver 
mines, ibid. His œconomy by 
which he got his riches, bid. 
dis hoGitliey, ibid. He would 


* 


Lucius Lucullus, what he ſaid of 


a widow marrying before the 


Cowardice doth not always ariſe 


he firſt appeared in the world, 
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lend money to his friends with- 
out intereſt, but required it 
again at the preciſe time, ibid. 
Ihe elegance and frugality of 
his entertainments, j He 
applied himſelf chiefly to rheto- 
ric 421. His'courtpous - beha- 
5 ibid. * 
with hiſtory and 4riftotle's phi- 
-loſophy, ibid. His father — 
brother murdered; by Cina 
and. Marius, ibid: He eſcapes the 
danger and flies: into Spain, 
422. He lies concealed in a cave 
near the ſea- ſnore, and is hand- 
ſomely ſupplied by Vibius Pa- 
cianuns, ibid. On the news of 
Cinna's death he appears pub- 
 lickly, 423. Aſſembles an army 
of twenty ſive thouſand men, 
ibid. Goes into Africa and joins 
Merallus Pius ibid. Quits Me- 
tellus, and goes over to Sy/la, 
ibid. Sent to levy troops amongſt 
the Manaus, ibid. A good ſay; 
of Sylla's to him, ibid. The 
emulation between him and 
Pompey, 424. He enriches him- 
_ ſelf by proſcriptions and ſequeſ- 
- trations," 16d. Very ſuſceptible 
of flattery, 425. His re- 
ply to one who called Pompey 
. tbe great, ibid. By what means 
he endeavoured ta equal Pompey, 
ibid. The ſervice he did to Cz/ar, 
ibid. He trims. between the 
parties of P and 'Cz/ar, 
426. Sent General againſt Spar- 
tacus, 429. He. reviyes the an- 
cient. puniſnment of decima- 
tion, ibid. Builds a wall croſs 
the nus to prevent the 
enemy from foraging, 430. 
Defeats a party who had revolted 
from Spartacus, ibid. His rea- 
ſons for puſhing on the war 
againſt Spartacus, ibid. He van- 
aquiſhes the fugitives in a pitched 
battle, in which Spartacus is 
lain, 432. Does not defire a 
ES triumph, 


j 
} 
j 
! 
ö 
| 
' 
| 
| 


 dufium, 


cdiriumph; And thinks it mean to 
| accept an ovation, III. 432. 
Requeſts Pqpey's affiſtance to be 
Choſen. conſul, ibid. His va- 


riance with P during their 


_ conſulſhip, ibid. He makes a 
great ſacriſice to Hercules, feaſts 
the people at ten thouſand 
tables, and gives them corn for 
three months, ii. He is re- 
conciled to Pompey, and makes 
the firſt overture, ibid. He does 
nothing remarkable in his cen- 
ſorſnip, ibid. Is defirous to make 
Agpbt tribu to Rome, but 
is oppoſed by Lutatius Catulus, 
ibid. Suſpected of being in 


Catiline s conſpiracy, ibid. His 


enmity to Cicero, 434. His 
ſon being a conſtant follower of 
Cicero's, reconciles him and his 
father, ibid. His conferences 
with [Pompey and Cæſar at Lu- 
ta, 435. The agreement the 
made, ibid. Tranſported wi 
joy on being declared gover- 


nor of Syria, 436. His vain 
and childiſh expreſſions on what 
he intended to do, 24. &c. 


© His ambition to undertake the 
_. Parthian expedition, notwith- 
ſtanding the imprecations of 


Atei us, 437. He arrives at Brun- 
ib. His converſation with 
King Deiotarus in Galatia, III. 


438. His firſt ſucceſſes in Syria, 
ib. He permits the army to ſalute 
him {mperator on his taking a 


ſmall city, 76:4. He returns and 
takes up his winter quarters in 
Syria, where he is joined by his 
ſon, bid. The great faults he 
committed, ibid. &c. By which 
means he made himſelf deſpi- 
cable, 439. The firſt omen of 


his misfortunes, ibid. Ambaſ- 
- fadors to him from Av/aces © 
| King of Parthia, their meſſage, 


ibid, His anſwer and their re- 


ply, ibid. Reports that diſcour- 


r. N . „ _ 
aged his ſoldjers; and the ui. 
.. favourable predictlons of t 

the advice of Cafes the quz- 
_ ſtor, ibid. Arraba/es King of 
Arnenin comes to his aid, ib. 
Craſſus refuſes his advice, 441, 
_ The. dreadful preſages that 
happened as his troops were 
. paſſing over the Zupbratet, ib. 


ane an \ Arabian captain, 
of Caſſius, ibid. What he ſaid 


by 4rtabaſes, 44. His con- 
fuſion on the report that the 


Paribiant, 448. The miler- 

| able condition and inglorious 
fate of the troops that were 
with his ſon, ibid. &c. His cou- 


offers a reconciliation, ibid. He 
by _—_— Surena, but is compel- 
IJ 


His reply to'Surena, 458. Kil- 
led by a Parthian,'ibid. The 
- ridiculous end of that expedi- 
tion, 461. His advantages 2 


vers, 440. He refuſes 


Deceived by the artifices of 4-1. 


442, 443. Neglects the advice 
to the meſſengers ſent to hin 


enemy's army was at hand, 445. 
The order af his army, fe 
He orders his ſon to charge the | 


rage and conſtancy. on the death 


af his ſon, and his exortation 
to his ſoldiers, 451, 452. The 


diſmal condition of the Ronan 


army, 45 2, 453- The kindneſ 


the ſoldiers had for Craſſus, 


notwithſtanding their deplor- 


able circumſtances, 453. He 


decamps in the night, and flies 
to Carre, ibid. & c. He ac 
cepts the conference propoſed 
by Surena, 454. He truſts to 
 Andromachus who betrays him, 
2 
. ans, 450. is foldiers Ve 


to d him, zbid.  Saurena 


by his ſoldiers to a'confer- 
ence, 457. What he ſaid to his 
officers on that occaſion, ibia. 


bove Niciaz, 4er ue \ Hi 


ters 
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uſtiſied 2. two examples, III. a ek Flas. m. vol. 
67. His more honour- . the another 25 Claome- 
able than that of NMicias, 468. nes, V. 149. Her courage and 


Craſſus the ande. goes into 
mourning | on Ciceros baniſh- 
ment, and afterwards recon- 


ciles him and his father, IH. 
434. His eagerneſs. 


enemy, 448, 449 His an- 


him to retire, 480. He orders 


had put on a ſpear, 4 
Craſſus, one who had — at Uti- 
ta with Cato, V. 106. 


wife of Caius Gracchus, V. 
222, 

Craftinus Caius, or cab a 
centurion, begins the battle 
at Pharſalia, IV. 205. Slain, 
ibid. What C e/ar ſaid to 
him, and his anſwer, ibid. and 
S7$409 #1 


dued Greece, march into = 
apainſt Perdiccas, IV. 40. 

love the Macedonians had for 
— ibid. He with Neop- 


41. His heroick valour, 42. 


conſecrates at Delphi a repreſen- 
tation in braſs. of Alarander 
killing a lion, 279. Is wounded 
in hunting an /chneumon, IV. 


for the recovery of his health, 
280. His character, 286. The 
diſcovery he made to Aierander 
by means of Antigone, 288. 
He comes out of Alia into 


| to engage 

_ the Parthians, 440- 1 . 5 
when he was ſurround 1 
_Cratinas the poet. the reflections 
ſwer to two Greeks. who adviſed ... 


his armour-bearer to kill him, 
ibid. The Parthians cut of his $ 
head, ibid. The Parthians in- 
ſult the Remans, by. ſhewing £ 
them Crafſus's head, — they 


Craſſus, the brother of Licinia the 


Craterus and 59 having ſub- 5 


tolemus marches againſt ZExmenes, . 
Cr iar the collegue of Marcel- 


And ſuppoſed death, 43. He 


Treece with a powerful army, - 


generofity 165. Her grief on 
bf ſon's 4 179. Her con- 
ſtancy and death, 180, 181. 


pores ns the widow of Alex- 


ander the ſon of Polyſperchor, 
her amour with, Demetrius, V. 
240. 4 


he made on the wall and Odaum, 
or muſick theatre built by Pe- 
ricls, II. 21. 8 
gave to Cimon, III 

cue on 79 — the 
manner of. his behaviour to 
Pompey at Mig line, IV. 210. 
He was a peripatetick, VI. 78. 


Cratus the philoſopher. perſuades 


Demetrius to raiſe the fiege of 
 Hthens, V. 278. 
* the * — of Philoparaen, 


* reply Homer's hoſt, I, 107. 


N. His poſterity preſerved He- 
mer's writings, ibid. 


. Cretans, their frugal. manner of 


living. From them and the 
Jonian: Lycurgus drew his mo- 
del, I. 107. Great knaves, 
JI. 266. A martial, l. 5 5 


3 temperate people, III 
| Cones the 4rbenians A 4 tri- 


bute to Crate, and on what ac- 
count, I. 15. 


Aut, III. 374, Wounded, 375. 
Dies of his wounds, ibid. 


: Criſpinus, huſband of P, 5 VI. 


212. 


OCriſpinus an aſa in Oho's army, 
279. Alexander offers ſacrifices 


. murdered, VI. 2331222 
Gritlay the fon of Calleſchrus; ob- 
. tains a decree for. recalling 4/- 


|; > cibiades from exile, II. 133. His 


- repreſentation to Zy/ander, 140. 
22 one of the thirty tyrants 
of Atheng, * Al, ow 

ri- 


| ct Gee 


- Curio befieges 


Critoleidas, one of the "Spartan © 
arbitrators between the Atheni- 
"ans and Megarenſiant, I. 213. 

Crobylus 4 orator, a ſaying of 

his on the funds neceſſary; for 
the maintenance of a war, V. 
391. 

Croęſuss inter iew with Solon, I. 
237, N 


Crommyon, a wild ſow killed chere 1 


by The/eus, I. 10. 
oe, part of the 5 its 6 
ken by Alerander at Arbela ſent 
to them, and why, IV. 271. 
Crowsſtunned, and firuck down by 
the exclamations of the people, 
TH. 


what, I. 144. 


 Cefias, phyſician to Artaxerxes 


the ſecond, à character of his 
writings, VI. 113. His ambi- 

+, tion and pertialiry to the Lace- 
demonians, | 


Can, for what indiQted, v. 
399 

Cres the fr of Chabrias, his 
character, V. 9. VI. 390. 

nf the advice he yo to Pom- 
fey, IV. 176. | 

en, people noted for their 
ſtupidity, VI. 199. 2 


Cap, Laconick' EPs: the faſhion r 


of it, I. 116. 


"Ro the capitol of the Callas, 


I. 56. 156. From whence the 
ibid. 


Curiæ, or n ten in each vibe 8 
Cyniſca, ſiſter you Agefilans, con- 


at Nome, I. 78. 


del of Atbens, III. 236. 
Curio the tribune ht over to 
Ca ſar's intereſt, „ 188. 


- What he 4 gene in favour 
of Cæſar, ibid. He conveys | 
Cæſar off when' in danger of 


being killed by the guards, 
333. Cæſar paid all his debts, 
359. What he propoſed in Ce- 


Romans were called S 
0 le, the 9 of kim and his 


and takes the cita- ; 
| Cynere 


3 name, FAY The 
de gave to Care, V.; 45 the 
_ "ſhows exhibited? By Rim when 
Keile, 84."” The min of 4, 
rony, V. 288. When B+ 
. in the intereſt of Cale, 
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Carks, the * Aon N 

bad of the = W 2 
336, III. 43 8 — ot 

E urtian lake, 10 Media Cur. 
' tius, a noble Sabine, I. 76, 

| 0 ufſeans, the whole Aula put to 
TY ar th Nn "0" Alexander, IV. 
L 

8 nk or the {97 #5 of the 26s, 


warned 7 hemiftoctes of an at- 
ede ba at Sparta, 


tempt to murder him, I. 7. 
In acknowledgment he Ged. 
cated a temple to her, 318. 

Cyberneſia, or the feaſt of pilots, 
inſtituted in honour of Mauſſ⸗- 
theus and Phæur who went with 
' Theſeus to Crete, I. 20. 


Cybifthu an adopred fon of The 


les, I. 20g. 


Cyebreus, the Salas e 


ed at Athens with divine wor- 
ſhip, I. 11. He wy King ot 

FSalamin, ibid. 

Crna killed in aol combat by 

| Hercules, I. In 

Cydnus a river, the watdrs bee | 
'of are exceeding cold, IV. 

„enn 43 

Oele, a plaee of e near 
the gates of Argen, III. 100. 
accomplices, I. 21% Kc. 

tends in the chariot- race at the 

Oh el * IV. 86. 

or dog'sheads, 

place ſo mace? III. 35. 

Cyne/ſarges, the name of the wreſt 
ling-place without the city of 

A. ens, I. 2892 85 

Sram the tables on which Solan $ 
laws were written, I. 233. 


| 1 the great, his * 2 


the reaſon of his releaſing Cræ- au killed in battle by PB. 


us, I. 239, 240. His tom 
fi epitaph, IV. 315... 

, the ſon of Darius, and 
brother of Artaxerœes, gave the 
name of Appaſia to Milio his 
concubine, II. 34. He fur- 


" niſhes Ly/ander with money for 


his ſoldiers, 136. His friend- 
ſhip for Ly/ander, and the pre- 


ſent he made him, III. 182. 


The great confidence he had in 
Iy/ander, 186. The meaning 
of the name, VI. 113. His 
temper, ibid. He conſpires a- 
gainſt his brother, but is par- 
doned by the interceſſion of his 


mother, 114. His treachery 


to his brother, 115. What he 
wrote to the Lacedemonians, 
116, 117. He makes war a- 
gainſt his brother, 117. His 
anſwer to Clæarchus, 119. His 
raſhneſs, ibid. Slain in battle, 
121. 

 Cytberis, an actreſs, Antony's mi- 
ſires, V. 295+ $529 


3 


179. e 
Daedalus, his flight, I. 22. 
Demon of Socrates, II. 111. 


Demons, a ſpecies of beings of 


a middle nature between the 
divine and human, I. 37. N. 
Danachus, his opinion of a globe 


of fire that was ſeen in the air, 


Il. 191. 


Danaſtes, otherwiſe called Pro- 


cruſtes, killed by The/eus, I. 11. 
In what manner he uſed ſtran- 
gers, ibid. &c. 

Damippus a Lacedæmonian, tak en 
priſoner by Marcellus, II. 354. 


Dameclidas, an aſſociate with Pelo- a 


pidas, II. 295. 
Danopbantus, general of the Eli- 
Vor. VI. 


; pomen, III. 10. gy 
Damon, a famous muſician and ſo- 
. phiſt, II. 7. - Baniſhed upon 
. a ſuſpicion of medling too much 
in ſtate affairs, 384. III. 379. 
Damon, ſurnamed Peripoltas, his 
hiſtory, III. 275, &c. E 
Damon the Pæanian, VII. 380. 


Damoteles corrupted by Antigonus, | 


the occaſion of the overthrow of 
Cleomenes, V. 171. 
Dance of the Caryatides, deſcribed 
on the ring of Clearchus, why 
ſo called, VI. 130. 2 
Dances, religious ones appointed 
by Numa, I. 164. 3s 
Dandamis, an Indian philoſopher, 
IV. 234. What he ſaid of the 
Gree# philoſophers, 311. l 
Danube, water brought - from 
thence and laid up in the trea- 
ſury of the Kings of Perſia, IV. 


274. : 

Daphne, the daughter of Amyclas, 
transformed into a laurel, V. 
132. 


Dardanus carries the Samotbraci- 


an gods to Trey, I. 344. : 
= Brutus's armour-bear- 
er, VI. os. © RE 5 
Darius, Codomanus, marches from 
S4/a againſt Alexander, and the 
number of his forces, IV. 247. 
His dream, ibid. The office 
he bore under the King his pre- 
deceſſor, ibid. Neglecting the 
advice of Amyntas he perceived 
his error when it was too late, 
249, 250. Defeated by Alex- 
ander, 250. The magnificence 
of his tent, , The letter 
he wrote to Alexander, 263. 
His grief upon receiving the 
news of his wife's death, ibid. 
The diſcourſe between him and 
Tyreus, who brought him that 
news, 264, 2065. The Prager 
he made to the gods, 265. 
X feated 


feated in the action near Arbela, ö 


IV. 270. His flight, 6. Taken 
by Be 
ed all over with darts, 282. 
What he ſaid to Polyfratus, 
who gave him ſome water as 
he was expiring, ibid. | 
Darius Nothas, | 
Paryſatis, VI. 112. | 
Darias; the eldeſt ſon of Artaxer- 
xes, who declared him his ſuc- 
ceſſor, VI. 139. 
he demands Aſpaſia of his fa- 
ther, ibid. Senſibly touched at 
the trick his father played him, 
140. Conſpires againſt his fa- 
ther at the inſtigation of Tiri- 
bazus, 141. Is taken, con- 
demned and executed, 143. 
Datis ſent by the King of Pera, 
arrives on the coaſt of Mara- 


then, and ravages all the coun- 


try thereabouts, IT. 389. 


Day, a white day, whence fo call- 


_edgH. 36. Ty 
Days fortunate or unfortunate, an 
ancient ſuperſtition, I. 341, 
= &c. 5 
ead: a law againſt ſpeaking ill 
of the dead, I. 228. N 


Death, Z/ep's opinion of it, II. 


327. A ſudden death account- 
ed beſt by Cæſar, IV. 395. 
The temple of death, V. 51. 
Debts, publick, a fafety to the 
pre, IV. cr. 
Decade, a place in the priſon at 
Sparta, where they ſtrangled ma- 
lefactors, V. 141. 
Decemvirate, V. 421, 422. 
Decimation, an ancient puniſh- 
_ by Ct _ CR re- 
vived by Craſſus, III. 429. Exe- 
cuted by Antony, V. 324. 


eidamia ſiſter of Pjrrbus, III. 


57. Married to Demetrius the 
ſon of Antigonus, 60. 

death, 64. 12 

Deimachus, the father of Autoly- 
cus, III. 336. 


„281. Is found wound- 


, 


is children by 


Upon which 


Her 


he ſaid to 


goes over from A 
Deipnopboræ, or ſupper- carriers in 


boughs, I. ũ9.. 
Dellius ſent by 2 to Cleopa- 


a a verſe in Homer, ibid. Quits 


Demades, an Athenian orator, . a 
ſaying of his, V. 3. He was 


having propoſed ſeven decree 


ing to his ſon Demeas, ibid. 
His letter to Antigonus the cauſe 


Craſſus, III. 
Taken into Peticins's thi 


438. 
208. His defire.of a —— 


Cato, V. gl, 2. 


The 
ſents he o eee 


him, 54. He 
utony to Au- 
guftus, 346, 347. 


the ceremonies of the feaſt of 


tra, his opinion 


that prin- 
ceſs, V. 309. = 


His y of 


Antony, and why, 343. 


Deluge, ceremonies and expiati. 


ons, for the deluge: of Op yge, D 
performed by the — | 
III. 236. N 63 | 


Delphick tables, the exquiſiteneſ | 


of their workmanſhip, V. 185 


the rock on which his country 
ſplit, z6:4. The propoſition he 
made to the Athenians, 18. He 
reflets on Phocjon for ſending 
his fon to Sparta, 22. What 
he ſaid on the news of Alexar- 
ders death, 24. Fined” for 


contrary to other laws in force, 
27. Propoſes to treat with Au- 
tipater, ibid. He took a pride 
in his ill-gotten wealth, 32. 
His profuſeneſs, ibid. His ſay- 


of his and his ſon's death, ibid. 
&c. He uſed to aflift Demo- 
henes in his pleadings, V. 352. 
His great abilities, 385. He 
undertakes to go ambaſſador to 
Alexander, and the ſucceſs of 
that embaſſy, 398. Purſued 
by divine vengeance. for the 
death of Demoſthenes, and put 
to death by Caſander, 407. Te 
what he compared the * 


iter the death of {/exander, 
Demagoras commander of a Rbadi- 
an galley, III. 307. An EX- 
pert ſeaman, ibid. 
Denaratus of Corinth, a ſaying of 
his, IV. 81. His ſeaſonable 
reproach to Philip of Macedon, 
IV. 235- Sent to Alexander 
to bring him back to court, 26. 
Why he wept upon ſeeing 
Alexander ſeated on the throne 
of Perſia, 275, He goes into 
Aa to ſee Alexander, 298. His 
death, and the magnificent fu- 
neral Alexander made for him, 
ibid, | 8 
Dmaratus the Pheacian, a faying 
of his, IV. 81. 
Demaratus of Rhodes releaſed at 
the interceſſion of Phocion, VI. 
264. b 3 
3 2 Corinthian captain 
under Timoleon, II. 218. 
hinariſte, the mother of Timoleon, 
II. 198. . 
Demeas — ſon of Demades killed 
in his father's preſence, V. 32. 
Imetrius the fon of Philip of Ma- 
eden, ſent as an hoſtage to 
Rene, III. 37. Put to death 
by his father upon the calum- 
nies of his brother Per/eus, II. 
49. | 2 
haetrius, the freedman of Pom- 
jy, Pompey's reſerved behavi- 
our to his widow, IV. 115, 
116, The great eſteem he was 
n, 163, 164. The liberties 
te took with Pompey, 164. His 
louſe and gardens deſcribed, 
* The reſpe& paid to him, 

. 04. be: 
aetrius Shed, what he ſaid to 
dexander about Callifthenes, IV. 

97. | 
R1rivs the peripatetick, a friend 
cas, what Cavedaid to him, 
|. 102, 103. 


dur, V. 239. 


Athens, 240. 
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vernor of Athens under Cafian- 
| | The penecous - 
treatment he met with from 
Demetrius who took Athens, 
240. The character he gave 
of Demoſthenes's orations, 384, 
85. : 
1 Poliorcetes, his charac- 
ter, V. 233, 234. His pa- 
rentage, 234. The deſeripti- 
on of his perſon and manners, 
ibid. The great love he had 
for his father, 235. His na» 
tural goodneſs, ibid. What he 
did for his friend and compa- 
nion Mithridates, 236. At A- 
bout twenty two years of a 
ſent by his father againſt Prole- 
my, 237. Defeated near Gaza, 
ibid. Ptolemy's generoſity to 
him, ibid. His prudence and 
courage after that defeat, ibid, 
He defires his father to conti- 
nue him in the command of the 
army againſt Prolemy, ibid. He 
defeats and takes Ptolemy's 
lieutenant-general priſoner, 76. 
His generoſity, 238. He 
obliges Ptolemy to abandon Sy- 
ria, ibid. Sent againſt the Na- 
 batzan Arabs, and the danger 
he was in, ibid. He defeats 
them, ibid. He takes a fort 
at Babylon, and leaves a garri- 
ſon in it, ibid. A great fault 
that he committed in his return 
home, ibid. He relieves Hali- 
carnafſus, which was beſieged 
by Prolemy, ibid. He goes 
with a fleet to beſiege Aibens, 
239. The proclamation he 
cauſed to be made to the peo- 
ple of Atbens, ibid. His ge- 
nerous treatment of Demetrius 
Pbalereus deputy-governor of 
He embarks and 
lays cloſe ſiege to Megara, ibid, 
The accident that befel him in 
purſuit of an extravagant a- 
mour, ibid. He eſtabliſhes the 
X 2 liberty 


Togenes, 


＋ W * 2 


"A y of Migar, v. 240. He 


the ancient form of goyernment 
chere, 241. Ren ered « 
= by the 
paid him, ibid, He takes on 
: him. the title of King, ibid. 
* "The other great titles 
bim and his father by t Athe- 
nians, ibid. The decrees paſ- 
ſed in his honour, 242, 213. 
The deities diſpleaſed at thoſe 
flatteries, 243. The Athenians 
decree that he ſhould be con- 
+ ſulted as an oracle, 244. He 
marries Eurydice of Athens, the 
widow. of Opheltas, ibid. He 
had ſeveral wives, but he moſt 
reſpected Phila the daughter of 


Autipater, 244, 245. The moſt 


debauched of all the princes of 
his time, 245. Sent by his'fa- 
wer to conquer Cyprus, ibid. 

He defeats Menelaus the bro- 


to Alben, and roſtores 


dious 
onours the Athenians _ 


ven to | 


1 1 of Piolemy, ibid. The 


: ſent to him by Prolemy, 
oy nd his anſwer, 245, 246. 
© defeats Pole; 
246. He takes Lamia a cele- 
© brated beauty, priſoner, and be- 
comes enamoured of her, ibid. 
His generous treatment'of Me- 
nelaus, ibid. The excefliye li- 
berties he took in time of 
Pace: and his temperance in 
5 24: 250. His kill in 
| ». 2h anch of the military 
art, 2 50. 
In building gallies, inventing 
* warlike engines, ibid. The 
magnificence of his allies, and 
machines, 6:4. beſieges 
Soli in Cilicia, ibid. He makes 
war on the Rhodiens, 251. The 
cauſe of the quarrel between 
him and the 1 ibid. 
What he ſaid — Lake 1 
piece that was 


: . 
: with the Tae, and Sees to 


in à naval fight, 5 


© ibid. He poſſeſſes bim 


pros. 


Pro- £4 
ante peace 


8 * flight, - but by *his "too"taxe 
" E loſes the day, ibid. H 
marches to Epbeſus, 261. Th 


into Athens, ibid. 
aa gullies 262. He fails to 
. op 

-  ritories of Lyfniathys,/ibid: | 
- embarks for Syria Wich! 


He diverted himſeif 
25 ſurprizes the . city of” Ou 


4 fan 4 5 File defen [Cal 
and, Vs 00 =o 
Aubeniant in the Tarkan, ib. 
He calls Minerva his eldeſt ſiſ⸗ 
ter, 25. His 8 des | 
bauchery, . He. enters Pe. 
© loponne/us, and the pre he 
makes there, 25 e cele- 
brates the feaſt 85 Yee at Ar- 
Jos, ibid. He marries" Dela. 
mia the daughter of Pyrrhus, 
ibid. He changes the fituati- 
on of the city of Sicyon, ibid. 
He was Feen of 
the Greeks, ibid. His vanity, 
251d. He is initiated into the 
myſteries of Ceres, 256. Hi 
enormous demands of mone 
from the "drhenian, 257. Tb 
infamous uſe he purit to, iid 
Why nicknamed Myihor, ibid 
Ohli, d to abandon Narecch 
259. His dream before th 
battle of Ip, 260. "He put 
Antiocbus the ſon of d tj 


wit 


5. 


Atbenians refuſe to admit hit 
into A. bid. - He defi 
the Jthenians to ſend him h 


- 


onneſus, ibid. He goes ir 
 Cherſontfur. and ravagesthe te 


daughter Siratonite, ibid 
263. His interview with el 
cus who marries his*daugh 


Cilicia, ibid. He- marries F. 
mais the dau, of Ptol 
ibid. The refolece anfrer 

ſent to Seleucus, 264. 

makes war on the Atbuni 
© but'ineffe@ually, fbi. He 
ſieges Meſſene, ibid. 1 ire 
„ Kberal W 


8 


a ee maſter an 
"ines d. He, reduces thous 


' n1ans ſurrender to kim, 26560 ; 
He enters'Athens, the perplexi- 22 
i of the people, ibid. His 
ntle reproof, and the preſent 
de made them, ibid. He de- 
ats Archidaums King of Spar- 
266. The frequent changes 
in 2s fortune, ibid. © Alexander 
the un of Cafſander deſires his 
afſiſtavg againſt his brother An- 
2 The hiſtory of 
that 255. 268. Pro- 
71 claimed of Macedon, 268.” 
He marches qainſt the Thebarts, 
270. He beliges Thebes,which | 
is ſurrendered, Bid. He treats. 
the inhabitants vey. favourably, 
ibid. Marches intcThrace, 271.. 
heſieges Thebes a cond time, 
bid, Leaves his ſon to conti- 
nue the ſiege, ard marches a- 
gainſt Pyrrbus, Who retreats 
upon his approach, ibid. He 
. returns to the fiege of Thebts, 
bid. His anſwer. ts bis fon. Aa- 
| Tigonus, ibid. ke is wounded 
in the neck by a: jayeli in, ibid. 
He takes Thebes, ibid. His 
; » dlemench to the inhabitants, 2b. 
ee marehes againſt the Ætoli- 
ui, to keep his ſoldiers em- 


rtauchus to perfect the conqueſt; 

and marches after Pyrrhius, b. 
His magniſicence in bs. dreſs, 

8 5 0 His 

274: He makes the Arhenian 
aſſadors wait two years for 

an ge ibid. The reply 

made to him by a Spartan am- 


ment of the that petiti- 
Lat him, 22. at ang 


true honout to him: 274+ He 


* 
* 


. eee falls fick 
eee nga 45 -N 
mer? * > * 


to extremities, ibid. The. Hils : 


276. His reaſons f 


| ig a 279. A great 


ployed; 272, He leaves Pan- peſtle ce breaks 


baſſador, bid,” His, ill treat. 


name he aſſumed, added no ed with a violent pe 
| = He recover, and marches | 3 
4 3 


e Ka uh NE] or his | 


ples 275. Ns 9 gr 
bus gain 7 2 7 


_—— him, 1814. 


. He is —_ on en al 25 00 | 
He marches to the relief of 
Macedn againſt 


againſt Pyrr bus, ibid. 1. 


_neral defection of bis 575 5. 


He flies in the habit of a. 
mon ſoldier, 277. ange 
of his fortune deieribe by A 
paſſage of Sopboclet, ibid. : 
affairs begin to recover, 27 3: 
A of Euripides applied 
to him, ;bid. He reſtores to 
the Thebans their ancient 


_ vernment, 1. The * 1 | 


uns abandon; him, 76:4. He 
beſiege d Athens, and raiſed the 
ſiege 1 the . of 
Cratus the philo re ibig. 
Reſolves on an expedition into 
Caria and Lydia, i 1757 Arrived 
at Miletus, and there marries 
his niece Ptolemais, ibid. He | 
takes Sard:s, and marches i into 


ty o roviſion i1 in bs camp, 16. 


5 Several of his men drowned in-- 


ibid. A 1 

in his ar- 
y, ibid. He retires to Tar/us, 

ibid. The ltr wrote to 


ng the river Ly 


:  Seleucus, 280. the; effect 
is haughty. behaviour, it had, 16d. fe retires to 
mount Taurus, ibid. 8. 772 ” 


envoys to Seleucus, 

+ 4 he made 2 9 
_ vages ebnen, e territories, 5 bi 
He gaios ſeveral. adraritage 
.and' would have given Se rel, 
battle, 280, 261. Hei 3s. 
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towards Cilicia, and then turns 
another way, V. 281. He en- 
gages Seleucus, but is abandon- 
ed by his troops, 281, 282. He 
_ eſcapes, 282. Attempts to kill 
himſelf, but is prevented, and 
perſuaded to ſurrender to Seleu- 
cus, ibid. The generous inten- 
tions of Seleucus to him, by 
what means altered, 283. Seiz- 
ed by Pauſanias and carried 
* to Cher/one/us, ibid. 
The good treatment he received 
from Seleucas, ibid. The pru- 
dent precaution he took, 284. 
n what manner he diverted 
' himſelf in his captivity, 74:9. 
Fe takes to drinking and gam- 
ing, 1614. After three years 
confinement, in the fifty- fourth 
year of his age, he falls ſick and 
dies, 285, His magnificent 
funeral, 75:4. His aſhes carri- 
ed to a city he had named De- 
metrias, ibid. His deſtendants 
continued Kings of Macedon to 
| Perſeus, who was vanquiſhed and 
led in triumph by the Romans, 
286. His advantages above 
Antony, 37% 371, 372, 373. 
Demetrius the ſon of Antigonus Go- 
natur requires Aratus to he ſent 
bound to him, VI. 177. His 
death, ibid. 
Demetrius, a ſervant of Caſſius's, 
after his maſter was dead, car- 
ries his garment and ſword to 
Antony, V1 98. 


Demetrius of Phariz, his advice 


to Philip, VI. 195. 
Demo, one of Demetrius's miſtreſ- 
ſes, V. 254. Surnamed Ma- 
nia or the mad, 258. Her jeſts 
upon Lamia, ibid. 
Demochares the Leucorian, his re- 
flection upon a decree of Strato- 
cles, V. 255. For which he 


Is baniſhed, 264%. 


Demochares of Soli, the name he 
gave Nenutriun V. 257 · 


Democharis, the account he 9 
2 death of Demoſthenes, V 
406. eee 
Democles, ſurnamed the beautify] | 
folicited by Demetrius, V. 25 4. / 
His virtue and unfortunat/ 
death, ibid, CP TT WE y 
Democracy, aboliſhed at 455 
and when revived, II. 66. 
The ruin of the Aubenian Mo- 
cracy transferred the dolinion 
of Greece to the Laced nian, 
io ii 77-125 
We one of th / lovers of 
Alcibiadis, II. 34. 
Democrates a Sparten exile what 
he ſaid to Arat Of Cleomenes, 
Vo 2490 
Democritus, a pincipal of his phi- 
loſophy, II 244 = 
Demænetus, one who flandered 
and accaſed Timoleon, II. 
5 4 + ; 1 2 
Prins ſent by Archelaus to the 
people of Cyzicus, to inform 
them of the arrival of Lucullus, | 
III. 41... . 
Demonides of Tos, the advice he 
gave Pericles, II. 14. 
Demophanes, one of the tutors of 
Philopeemen, III. 4. He frees 
his country from flavery, by 
cauſing Ariſtodemus to be put to 
death, ibid. He aſſiſts Arutus 
in depoſing Niceclei, ibi. 
Demoſtbenes the Athenian General 
repulſed in Atolia, III. 10. 
He fortifies himſelf in Plus, 
380. Sent by the Athenians 
with a ftrong naval force into 
Sicily to aſſiſt Nicias, 402, 403+ 
The magnificence of his arrival 
_ deſcribed, 403. Bent upon at- 
tacking hey vom pope 4 
lay, 404. Its Epi polæ, b. 
The coufbfen in Wel af, 
ibid. &e. He is taken priſo- 
ner, 413. He kills 3 
1 | is 


Demaochares, a pretended fi 
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Demoſthenes, the father of Deme/t- 


henes the orator, ealled be 


fword-maker, V. 378. 
Demoſthenes the orator, the moſt 
eloquent of men, II. roo. 
What he called Phocron, V. 8. 
His ſpeech to Phocion, and Pho- 
cor's reply, 12. He made in- 


vectives againſt Alexander, 18. 


A ftrong reſemblance between 
him and Cicero, V. 377. Who 


his mother was, 378. He loſt 


his father at ſeven years of age, 
ibid. Defrauded by his guar- 
dians, ibid. Of a weak conſti- 
tution, 379. Nicknamed Ba- 


talus and Argas, ibid. What 
induced him to apply himſelf 


to oratory, 181d. His firſt - maſ- 


ter was eus, 380. Fhe cha- 
of his to the Arhemans; ibid. 
His behaviour againſt Antipbon, 
ibid. He accuſes a prieſteſs; ib. 


_ rater of Jus, ibid. He was 
a diſciple of Plato's, ibid. In- 
truſted by Horrates and Alcida- 
mus, ibid. He goes to Jaw with 
his guardians, 75d. And tho” 
he did not recover much yet he 
improved in the art of ſpeaking, 
381. At firſt derided for his 

vncouth way of ſpeaking, 767d. 
Told how to amend his bad de- 
livery by Satyrus the actor, 38 2. 
He built a ſtudy under ground, 
which remained till Plutarch's 
time, ibid. His application to 
his ſtudies, 383, Pytheas's re- 
flection on him, and his an- 

ſwer, ibid. Why a man ought 
to prepare his orations, 267d. 

The character given him by 

Aſchines, 384. He oppoles 
Py:ho the Byzantine, ibid. His 

ſucceſs againſt Lammachus the 

ſophiſt, bid. Wherein he imi- 
tated Pericles, ibid. He calls 

Phecion the pruning hook of 
his periods, 388. How he re- 

medied his ſtammering, 386. 
He repeated his orations at 
home before a looking-glaſs, r4. 

What he ſaid to a man that 


of Samos, 390. 
ons ſtirs up the people againſt 
' Philip, ibid. Is one of the ten 


complained he had been aſſault- 


ed, :6:d. His action and voice 


in pleading, ibid. Pleaſant in 


his repartees, ibid. Good fay- 


ings of his, ibid. At what time 
he entered on public buſineſs, - 


387. His age when he accuſ- 
ed Midias, ibid. Of a re 


Ae 
ful nature, ibid. He defends 


the cauſe of Greece againſt Phi- 


| lip, ibid. The reputation he 
gained in that affair, ibid.  Ac- 
cuſed of inconitancy by Theo- 


tarch, 388. His perſeverance 
in the fame principles, ibid. 
The drift of all his orations, 6. 


He had not perſonal courage, 
from 


nor was he entirely free 
bribery, 389. A good ſay in 


He made orations for the uſe 


of others, and was blamed for it, 
tibid. He courted Chabrias's. 


wid oõẽ, but married "a woman 


On all occaſi- 


ambaſſadors to Philip, ibid. He 


turns the commendations given 
to Philip by Ai/chines and Phi- 


locrates into ridicule, 391, He 
prevails with the Aibenianr to 


aſſiſt the Eubæans, ibid. And 
the Byzantines and Perinthians, 


ibid. His courage, and the ad- 


vice he gave the Atbeniant, 
392. Sent ambaſſador to the 
_  Thebans to engage them in the 
alliance, ibid. The great ef- 
fect o 
Fortune ſeems 


f his eloquence, ibid. 
VF; poſe his 


at deſigns, 393. He ſlights 


5 He oracles and propheſies, - 2b. 
He ſuſpe&s the propheteſs ta 


* 


be in the intereſt of Philip, 394 . 


He deſerts his poſt, throws 


down his arms, and flies ignor 


* miniqaſy, 


- -- miniouſly, II. 39 


nours he 
- King of Perfa, ibid. 
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| 4. The device 
on his ſhield; zb:4d. The ho- 
received from the 
Alexan- 


der finds ſome of his letters at 
. Sardis, 395. Accuſed and-ac- 


quitted, 1514. 


pointed to 


make the oration for thoſe ſlain 


at Cheranea, ibid. 


He pro- 


- Poſes decrees in other peoples 
names, ibid. His ſtratagem to 
revive the courage of the Atbe- 


wy nian: . ibid. 


- juſtified by Plutarch, 396. He 


His behaviour 


endeavours to ſtir up another 


- Inſurre&tion amongſt the Greeks. 


397. He by letter exhorts the 


King of Per/ia's lieutenants to 


make war upon Alexander, ib. 


The names he gave Alexander, 
wid. He is ſent ambaſſador to 


Him, but his heart failing him 


"the leaves the ambaſly, ibid. 


The fable he related to the 
people, 398. His intereſt funk, 
ibid. He gains the cauſe con- 


'  cerning the crown againſt Z/- 


- chines, 399. He adviſes the 


_  Hthenians not to harbour Har- 
palus, ibid. He is gained over 
by a bribe, 400. His behavi- 


our on that occaſion, 


400, 
401. He is tried by the Areo- 


pagus, condemned, fined fifty 
talents, and committed to pri- 


ſon, 401. 


He makes his e- 


ſeape, ibid. The generoſity 
of his enemies, ibid. Fina re- 


flection of his on that occaſion, 
401, 402. ' Unable to bear up 


under his misfortunes, 402. 


What he faid when he left A. 


| | thens, ibid. The advice he 


„ 


gave to the Athenians, ibid. 


His ſharp reply to Pytheas, 


the approach of Antipater and 
Craterus he with his party e- 


7 * *. * — * 2 
* 
* * 


ſcape out of the | city; g. 
Condemned for it 5 2 — 
ple, ibid. He takes ſandtuary 
in the temple of Neptune, 404. 
The dream he had, and what 
he ſaid to Archias, ibid. He 
poiſons. himſelf, 408. Differ- 
ent ſtories on that ſubjed, 40;, 
406. The day on which he 
died, 406. The honours aid 
to his memory by the Atheri. 
. ens, and the inſcription they 
ut under a ftatue they erec- 
for him, ibid. | A ſingular 
accident that happened in Plx- 
 zarch's time, ibid. Divine ven- 
geance purſued Demades, who 
was the cauſe of Demuſthene!'s 
death, 407. : The force of his 
eloquence, 463. From his {et- 
tled countenance he was ac- 
counted moroſe, 464. His mo- 
deſty, ibid. The power of his 
eloquence, 465. His baniſh- 
ment ignominious, 466. , The 
good he did his country, in his 
_ exile, 467. His death more 
glorious than Cicero's, ibid. 
Demoſtratus an Athenian . orator 
propoſes that the Atbenian Ge- 
neral ſhould have abſolute 
power in the Cicilian expediti- 
on, M 2 
Derceraeus one of Antony s guards, 
carries the firſt news of his 
Death to Cæſar, V. 361. 
Dercyllidas, what was ſaid to him 
by a young Spartan, I. 124. 
Dercyllidas a Greek commander a- 
gainſt the Perſians, VI. 95 
Dercyllus undertakes to ſeize Nica- 
nor in the Piræus, V. 34. 
Deſerters, how puniſhed by Mar- 
cellus, II. | 


. a 
Deucalion * 1 of Mino J. 
403. For which he is recalled, 2 | 8 1 
and the ſingular honours paid 
to him at his return, 76:4. On 


ple at, Dodena, and ſettled 2 
mongſt the Molaſſiaut, III. 56. 


Dexitbea, the daughter of 4 
308 OP wa 


Deucalion and Pyrrha built a tem | 


D. 


za, by ſome 2 to be. the 
er of Romulus by Suan, 


At "Kills 1 * in the robe 
of Pyrrbus, 1 | 
Diadematus, the 2 of one 
of the Metelli, II. 154. 
Diagoras, what was ſaid to. * 
by a Spartan. on his 1 2 at 
the olympick games, II. 328. 
Diamperes, the name of one. of 
the gates at Argos, III. 99. 
Diana Orthea, her temple, I. 42. 
Diana Ariftobulez a temple built 
to her by Themiſtocles 308. Dia- 
na Eucleia her temple, II. 415. 
Sacrifices on her alter. by whom 
offered, ibid. Diana, ſuppoſed 
to have raiſed a ſtorm to puniſh 
Mithridates for ſacrilege, III. 
320, 321. Worſhipped in My- 
fa, by the name of Diana Per- 
fica, ibid. Heifers . conſe- 
crated to Diana Perfica, III. 
338. Sertorius ſaid Diana bad 
given him a white hind, IV. 

1 Diana, her temple at, E- 
pheſus 


Alexander the. Great was born, 


 fayers thereupon, ibid, Diana 
called Anitis by the Perfiens, 
VI. 140. The ſtatue of Diana 
at Pellene, ſtrange effects pro- 
duced by it when carried in 
proceſſion, VI. 17 5+ | 
Dianaſſa, the wife of Eunamus, 
and mother of Lycurgus, I. 403: 
Dictator fought always on 


tator, 66, Two -DiRators at 


name, II. 367. 
Didius a Roman General, IV. 6. 


Pompey's eldeſt ſon, 386. 
Dice uſed amongſt the P — 
VI. 129. 4 


-0 


burnt the ſame day that 
227. The opinion of the ſoath- 


and for what, reaſon, II. 59. | 
The abſolute power of the Dic- . 445. 
Diogenes the $a. 3 of y 7M 
the ſame time, ibid. By whom 
named, and the original of the 


He brings to Cæſar the head of 


347. 

Dinarchus a ye 19g . 
l Timaoleon, II. 218. 1 
flies from Athens, V. 35. 
tortured and ſlain, ibid. - "Aer 
. Cuſes Demades, V. 407 

Dina and Ariftotle the logician 
. kill. 4bantidas, VI. 147. 

Dinecrates of Meſſene, an enemy 
_ to:Philopzmen, occaſions the re- 

volt of Meſere,, III. 21. De- 
feated by Philapæmen, 22. But 
eee being by accident 
taken he poiſons him, 23, 24. 
Jo . - he kills 


8 D day hter of a- 
7 and 2 — 
Biudes, II. 9 > 
Dire the governor of Flee, 
1 1. 5 
Diactes a ſon of 7 hemiftacles adopt- 
* by his grandfarher Ly/anter, 


oi 5a > Lage of Antigonus's 3, vi. 
161. He aſſiſts 4ratus in tak- 


the the caſtle of Corinth, 162, 


Dieclides, one okt the acculers of 
Alcibiades, I J. 1 I 12 


Wadern, the ſon of Sephax, his 


3 V. 18. 

ogenes of Sinope, a ſaying of bs 
Af. 67. His converſation with 
e at Corinth, 211, 212. 
What paſſed between him and 
Alexander, IV. 240. 


| pochen the Roick ſent ambaſſa- 


dor to Rome by the Athenians, 
II. 


laus, III. 246. He died ho- 
nourably in the Met Orchs- 


menus, ibid. 


Diogenes the governor , of the Pi- 


reus, what he aug. to the As 


_cheens, 4 17 L. * ö 
A an Malcitus ent y the 
iy 7 hebans 


'Thebans wich an army into 
Theſſaly to revenge the death of 
Pelopidas II. 4328. 3 : 


Diomedes an Athenian, the trick 


put upon him by Alcibiades II. 
e 33 
Diomedes, ſecretary to Cleopatra, 
Dion, Plato's diſciple VI. 3. Bro- 
ther to Ariſtomache the wife of 
Dionyffus the elder, 5. Much 
eſteemed by Dionyfius, ibid. 
His natural p 
Plato, 6. Enflamed with the 
deſire of knowledge, 75:4. Em- 
ployed in ſeveral A 6 294 
affairs, 7. The liberty o ch 
allowed him by Dionyfres, ibid. 
Marries his niece Arete the 
daughter of Dionyſus and wi- 
dow of Thearides, 8. His pru- 
dence. and generous offer to 
young Dion fius, ibid. How 

|  flandered 
| He never indulged himſelf in 
1 riotous diverſions and youthful 
frolicks, 9g. His reſerved beha- 
viour and auſterity for which he 

is blamed by f lato, ibid. The 
advice he gave young Dionyfius, 


to him, 11. What probably were 
his views, 13. The calumnies 
cat on him by Philiſtus and his 


party, 14. The letter he wrote 


to the Carthaginian agents, 
ibid. The deceitful treatment he 
received from Dionyſius, ibid. 
The people's concern for his 
being ſent away, 15. His wealth 


and rich furniture ſent after 


| © him, id. He lodges at Athens 
| with Calippus, 16. When he 
| returned to Sicily, he gave 
Speufippus the country-ſeat he 
had bought, ibid. He defrays 


| the charge of the ſhows' ex- 
. hibited by Plato at Arhers, 17. 
He vifits ſeveral Gree} cities, © 


and the honours he received, 


ts improved by 


by the courtiers, ibid. 


and the fine diſcourſe he made 


The great 
through the he peo 
38. His m ment to pre- 

ſerve the Deol e, ibid. He 
retires with his troops to the 


XN © uw 


e, A faying of bis, % 
He declares Made oh 
The 


enemy to D:ony/eut, 20. 


{mall number of his forces, 22, 
Who were diſfieartened when 
they knew his defign, i644. He 


crifices'to Apollo, and makes 
entertainment for his troops, 


| 23: He underſtood the nature 


eclipſes, ibid. He embarks, 


24. He orrives at Pachy- 


nas in thirteen days, ibid, 


Driven by a tempeſt, 25. He 
arrives at Mino in Sicily, ibid. 
He makes | himſelf maſter of 
© Minoa, 26. 5 He marches to 
Syracuſe, ibid. He arrives at the 
river Anapus, - 

dis army was li 
cCeſſion, 28. The proclamation 
©  he' canſed to be made by a 

, herald, bid. Reſpected and 


The march of 
e a ſacred pro- 


yed toasa tutelar deity, 29. 
He and his brother choſen Lieu- 
tenant-Generals by the people, 


157d. The conſtructions pot 


when he harangued the people, 
' ibid. His anſwer to the agents 


ſent by Diomſius, 30. His 
reat courage, and the fignal 
victory he obtained, 31. His ſol- 


diers preſents him with a crown | 


of gold, 2B. The unjuſt ſuſ- 


picions the people had of him, 


s behaviour 


33. His gene 


to Heraclides, ibid. The di 


turbances occafjoned by Hera 


clides, ibid. The anfwer ver be 
made to the offers of Dioryſis, 
36. The cburage and fidelity 


ſoldiers, 37. 
rait he was in 
rage of the people, 


of his forei | 


territories of the Leontener, ibid, 
His honourable reception, #bi4- 


The Teontines having * 


r , ,,, mw. Coo oc. awe ef. 


01 


— 


n 

; Fracy/ans ſend deputies to Dion to him, 51. His fon kills him- 
, to deſire him to return, 40. ſelf, ibid. He is troubled for 
, What the deputies - ſaid to the murder of Heraclides, ibid. 

, lim, ibid. His fine diſcourſe. The manner in which Dion was 

| to his ſoldiers, ibid, He or- murdered, 532, 53. The ad- 

c ders his ſoldiers to prepare to vantage of Dion above Brutus, 
5 march, 40, 41. Other meſ- 107, 108, 19. | 
ſngers ſent to him, from one Djonyfa, the feaſt of Bacchus, 

. party, not to come, and from called Demetria in honour of 
i the other to haſten his march, Demetrius, V. 233. 

1 4h The manner of his arrival Dionyffu of Halicarnaſſiis his 
- WHY ,a, 42. The prayers miſtake about Rawulus's tri- 
» WY nade to him by the people umpb, I. 227. | 


a > 


.- bw 203 ww qc 


£0 4 a 1 ; 
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de difference_between the H- 
an, and Dion. determine in 
four of Dion, VI. 38. The 


2 their deliverer, 43. 18 
ſoldiers beat off the troops of 
Mpfu, 44+ Heraclides and 
Thudotus ſubmit to Dion, ibid. 
The fine diſcourſe he made to 
toſe who would have had 
him put Heraclides and Theo- 
aus to death, ibid. He par- 


Why he contract- 


ed a friendſhip with Calippus, 
ibid. The viſion that appeared 


Didnyffus che eder, tyrant of Sicily, 
What he ſaid to his mother, I. 
227. He deſires the daughter of 
Ariſlides in marriage, and Ariſti- 


dess reply to him, II. 201. His 


=”. 


eruelty on that refuſal, ibid. He 


ſeizes the government of Sici- 


H, and marries the daughter of 


, dons them, 45. He repairs _ Hermoerates a Syracuſan, VI. 5. 
t te blockade about the caſtle, She kills herſelf, ibid. Hemarries 
1 iid, He buries the dead, Doris and ' Ariflomache, ibid. 
; ad redeems the priſoners, ⁰i He puts the mother of Doris 
, He agrees that Herac/ides to death on ſuſfeion..of her 
; ſhould continue admiral, ibid. - having. bewitched his other 
1 lle oppoſes the dividing of wife, ibid. His eſteem for 
I lands, ibid. He gives battle Dion, ibid. What he faid to 
, v Pharax, and is beaten, 46. Plato, 7. His death, 8. He 
A ts great diligence in returning was ſapicious ofallmankind, 10. 
; v Hracuſe, ibid. The anſwer Dionyſius the younger, the tyrant, 
1 le made to Heraclides, who driven out by Dios, II. 195. 
2 would have had a Spartan go- After ten years recovers Syracuſe 
» WY "*inor of Syracaſe, ibid, Apol from Ny/as 196. Defeated. by 
: rates ſurrenders the caftle to Icetes, 203. He ſurrenders to 
„ln, 47. How he received . Timolcon, 209. The calamities 
/ bis ſiſter and wife, 47, 48: of his family, bid. He goes 
lis generoſity, 48. His fru- to Corinth, ibid. The life. he 
ality, 1874. His eſteem for led there, 2 10, c. The pre- 
: te academy, ibid. His gra- ſent. he made to Zy/andeny III. 
- ſity and auſterity, 49, He en- 180. The ſon of Diomyſlus by 
e karours to reform the Syvra- Doris, VI. 8. He marries So- 
, ibid. He confents to phropne; ibid. His debauchery, 
. the killing of Heraclides, 50. Dion endeavours to poſſeſs 
. tle makes a ſplendid funeral, 3 a love of virtue, 10. 


Ho he wag brought up by his 
| father, 


HY 


ud pronounces an oration on 


N 
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2 


Diophrtes a —_ dealer in n: 
Ag dn 5c Bs 2 
gd 2. 2 


13 e, 11. His 
3 to Plato, 


x f. * improved by 
him, N His Jeceitful — 
haviour to Dion, 14. Under 


pretence of kindneſs he re- 


moves Plato into the caſtle, 15. 
He envies Dion, and ſeizes his 
revenues, 17. His joy on 

Plato's return to Sicily, 18. He 


ſells Dion's eſtate, and converts 
the money to his own uſe, 19. 


What he ſaid to Plato, on his 
departure, 20. He arrives at 

Syracuſe, and endeavours to 
treat with Dion privately, 29. 


He pretends to treat with the 


people, but attacks them, 30. 


Ile flies from Syracuſe, 36. 
© Deſpairing to regain his coun- 


try, he reſolves to er Sy- 
ructſe, 42. 


2 Ane the "eas th ſent to - 


raciiſe to reform the civil 80. 
vernment. II. 222. 

Niaayſſur Ghalcus the father of 
ere, III. 378. He n 


o'r | 


city of Ti, ibid. 
Dity/ as of Sys: put on — 
; 1ander's 1 em, and 
©: why, IV: 320. Fut to death. 
Bi 


Diozyfius of, aer . the rhero- 
 ancian, V. 413. 


_ Diony Aus the nde of Dialer, © : 


% 9 7 Erginus, Who aſſiſted Aratus 
in taking the caſtle of Corinth, 
VI. 1 63. 41 


5 Siophane General of . 


Joins with Flaminius againſt 


3 III. 19. A greater 


general than politician, 46. 


+ 


pte the Oratlor, V. 191. 
vs for being a friend to Trbe- - 
= dias Gracchus, 2084 e | 
i r 


accuſes 4 
{+ bery, II. 422 50 


* — 


| 8 He invites. Plus 


called Peritas, after the do 


0 © ſnaxagoras and! Penith | 


W. 55 1203 En 2 5 Ar 
ce. nin 
ich I. 83. The 2 

2 . among the | 

* I ain 0¹ 25 ; 

1 [the '£ 0 mman 
with Eumencis IVA. fl 

Dodona the en its _ 
III. 56. We A 

Dog cried in in "the Lujercal 

Toi. 45 GR 

Dog that bites a wih to be del 

vered to the perſon bit 1. 23 

Dog of Xanthippus, his love f 
his maſtery I. ae - His tom 

rr PI rs 

O Alc 4 * | 

Dog k t by: COTE, | 

of Phere, to guard his chan 

ber- door; II. 329. o 

„why not ſufferdd to enter i 

_ Eitadel'of Athens, V. 3 vs 

xa. 


a city built by 
or hair of his = ** 


2 IV. 805 8 
s, fifty, with as many k 
©: 3 uard. in-the cab 
- Corinth; I. 167. 
Delabells, accuſed by Cel, , 
4 acquitted, IV. 328. His 6 
travagance, V. 382. — 
*. . tlie oP * ; 


tribune 


+. 50 05 
E22 2 281 


cn 225107 


. 


a” 


Dorians,. how long * had poſ- 


Angie, 


V. 194. 
CY inhabitaa 
* profaind 15 
204+ 48 
Domitian 8 palace, the 
cence of it, I. 264. 


es, III. 


ni . 


tius Lucius, why called a 
. II. 268. and N. * 


Ponitius puts up for the conti. 


| = by HE 


Er. x. 


center of Ca/ar's army at Phar. 
alias » & 7 was de- 
unces, 380, 387. 
of houſes in "Greece opened 


out ward, I. 270. 


ſeſſed the country of ny 


IV. 100. 


iſle of Dorilaus Geneial: to _Mithridates, 


ſuſpected 4rchelaws; of trea - 
8 III. 265. Slain for 
1 fake: of his - Purple robe, 


Doris wh Lurks thy wife of Dimy- 


Aus the elder, VI. 5. 


hip, i in oppſition to Craſſus ang Pen, a e of Antigen 


— Pompey, III. 435. The uſage 
net with.on.that, occaſion, 436 
| Vanquiſhed by Sertorixs's Jieu- 
tenant, IV. 16. Heads a party 
in Africa, IV, 423. Defeated 
by 1 42663 8 Slain in 
battle KO I 88 
Damitius aalen cab — 
Pay: 
„Katz, ie ridicule, IV. 199. 
Employeby Antonytabarangue 
the army V. 326. Adviſes 
him to ſen Capatra back to 
Agypt, 34. He, goes over 
to Augufiu 346.  Antony's 
| E viour towards 
dim, and the rect it had * 
| him, 1 hid 4 
Domitius, | befteg\. he Ceſar. in 
Corfintum,. how rived by his 
_ phyſician, IV. 3, 365. Quits 
. Pompey for C C2). and. ſoon 
6 
K wir] 9 \ a. Scipio | 
friends - Pompey, rel Who 
ſhould fu Cæſl in the 
| pontifcate, b before the tie of 
Pbarſalia, IV. 199. 20372. 
Domitiut, commands left 
wing of Pompey army ay. 
alia, 202. 374 
Domitius Catvinus , 


12 
1 


154. 
8 Vote 


eee. and 1 Sing of Dratemtides? 


Dramoclides, the Pphett,, 


248. 
not to be given. in mar- 


age by deln Bua, I 27 
vs laws, moſt of them re 
8 2 being too ſe- 


25 2 5. . ls of De- 
aws, ibid. 


Wen Drs 
6 Ladd n nenten 
of hi 5 16 ibid. ' 


dis decree ee 


es Is, 
Bel 3 


17 citadel > v 2 

Dragon that lay b) 

© the ſlept, V. 226 — 55 

Dromichetes the Thra,, „takes 

' Lyfemachus z . 270. 1 
poſes the conſulting * 

as an oracle, V. 244. | 


; Poſes to put the fort anc Auel f 
into the power of- Fan, 


dC | 
Dares, of 1 the hiſtoria. 


II. 37. ths character, ibid. 
. 


Eee Pyrrbus i: gylled, by 
e Eprrots, III. 6 r * 
Eagles never haye but two, 


Ones at 2 time, III. 148. 
tame 8 e. up N 
1 165 „ os - 

gles, 


Eagles, tyrants fond of being ſo 
called, II. 392. ORE 
Earthquake in Laconia, I. 145, 
III. 295. IV. 68. During the 
battle of Traſimena not per- 


- ceived bythe combatants, II. 58. 


At Artheus, III. 387. At Pi. 
Jaurum, V. 344. | 


Ecaelus, a friend of ae, VI. 148. 


Ecdemus and Demophanes, the 
tutors of Pbilopænen, III. 4. 


The brave exploits of thoſe 


two philoſophers, ib:4. Aſſiſt 
3 in depoſing a tyrant, 
Eebecrates, high- prieſt of Apollo Te. 
gyreus, II. 305, CL 
Echecratides the ſophiſt, releaſe? 
by Alexander at Phocion's r_ 
-merk, V; zi. 
Echegemus of Arcadia, I. 44that 
Eclipſe of the ſun, the d — 
Romulus was conceiveg“ 5 
Another whilſt Peric —— 
barking, II. 47. Teige of 
diſheartened by . eclipſe o 
the ſun, 32 Ry the days of 
Nicias, the ple could ac- 
unt for thꝰclipſe of the ſun, 
but were i rant of the cauſe 
of the eipſe of the moon, 
. 

i Eclipfe uche moon, how it af- 
fectedhe army of Paulus Ami- 
us, ind Perſeus, II. 259. 
Ecli/e of the moon accounted 
the forerunner of calamities, 
II. 407. Why a fortunate 
zmen to thoſe who are flying, 
III. 408. What was done after 
an eclipſe in times of the 

greateſt ignorance, zbid. 

Feprepes, one of the Ephorr, cut 
off two ſtrings from the inſtru- 
ment of Phrynis the muſician, 


V. 130. = 
Edonian women, the ceremonies 
they performed, LV. 126. 


Education, the . importance of it, 
I. 199, 200, II. 144. 
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Eleus one of the ſos of Cimon, 
H. „ 
Elius, one of Ne s miniſters, | 
put to death by##/6a, VI. 215. 
Eloquence, its Wer, 


E [pinice, the 


Emb;ation of the Athenians for 


wire of te univerſe divided 


182 


Education of women f . Wl * 
mom, I. 195. At 7 2 
uma, I. 187. OT 
Eight the firſt bh he eighth BY - 
day of r Tl I 
W mag I. Was, I. 28. The 
4 ns, Ix. carrying it in 3 1 
Kai ons ibid. E 
Elatus, 7 inf Ephorus at Sparta, 
, J. 


J, the oppoſition between 
ey, wherein uſeful, V. 


/* Es 
hant, a remarkable flory of 
— III. 102. Elephant of 


King Porus, his underſtanding, 
and the care he took of him, 


IV. 305. gs ; 


Elephan ad diſorder they cauſed | 


in Hannibal's army, I. 370. 


Elephenor, the ſon of -halcodon, 
took care of Theſeus children, 


I. 46. He carriedthem with 
him to the ſiege of7r9%, 47. 


— IL 55. 
5 V. 4445 ä 

en 
16. III. 7 Her reſentment 
againſt Per/s and what he ſaid 
to her, 1 Where ſhe was 
buried, ? 278. Suſpected 
of a crir al converſation with 
ver, and - with Pohg- 
˖ painter, ibid. Mar- 


ried .. %%, 279 


in, I. 294. | 
Soles, whit he faid of the 
ments, V 236. 5 
y lot amagſt three gods, IV. 


25 Lanylu 


I 
lu a famous orator, and a 132, 14, 15. Aſſaſſinated, by 


Med of Brutus, VE 253 id 

[ur ſphorus, the ſon of Hiproccon 
I. 4... 1 gy S563. 

Why the mother of Pelaus and 
Telamon, I. 11, 


ſumion, beloved by Diana, I, 


lar, the ill effects of it, III. 204. 
hhauinondas took more care in 
improving his mind than in 
exercifing his body, II. 291. 


A gallant action of his, 292. 


In what manner he irritated the 
Theban youth againſt the Spar- 
ans, 295. Sent into, Theſſaly 
to recover Pelopidas, 320, His 
 pradent conduct in that ſervice, 
ibid, And ſucceſs, 321. What he 
eſteemed his greateſt happineſs 


| 147. Sent ambaſſador to Sparta, 


where he alone had the courage 
to oppoſe Ageſilaus, IV. 95. = 
His debate with Ageſilaus in full 
council, 96. He makes an in- 


road into Laconia, ioo. He waſtes 


the country, 261d, &c. He cauſes 
Meſſene to be rebuilt, 104. 
He marches to Sparta, ibid. 
Slain in the battle near Manjinea, 


by Anticrates, 105, 106. 


lhapbroditus, or the beloved of 


V:nus, a name aſſumed by Sylla, 
III. 263. TT 
Ihopbroditus, Auguſlus Cæſars 


freedman, ſent by him to be a 
ſpy upon Cleopatra, V. 363. 

Ieratus choſen General of the 
Acbæans, VI. 192. His inca- 
pacity, ibid. | 

Ibe/as called the arſenal of war, 
II. 361. The ſervice Ly/ander 
did to that city, III 181. 

Ib/us : the temple of Epheſus 
burnt the day that Alexander 
the great was born, IV. 227. 


lhbete, judges in criminal cauſes - 


at Athens, I. 225. | 
Ihialtes broke the power of the. 


court of the Areopagites, II. 


. whom, and for What, 16. He 
reach 3 8 8 IP 5 
bialtes and Ciſſus impriſoned by 

Wee I 9 7 "Ia "te: . 
Epbori eſtabliſhed to reſtrain the 
power of the ſenate of Sparta, 
and when, I. 113. The faults 
found by Ari/forle in that inſti- 

tution, ibid. As ſoon as they 
entered on their office they, de- 
clared war againſt the Helots, 

144. They proved an enforce- 

ment to the diſcipline of the 

_ City 147. They make a law 

. to prohibit the importation 
of gold and filver into Sparta, 

III. 99 7 eſtabliſhed, . 

68. The eftlaus, 69. 

n him ub the 5 
abroad, 80. A very remarkable 
action of the Ephori, 105. 
Depoſed by the joint conſent of 

both the kings of Sparta, V. 

135. They had all the power 

at Sparta, and the kings only 

the name, 146. 


Eyborus the hillorian condemned 


by Plutarch, VI. 36. 
Epicles, a noted player on the 
harp, I. 287. | 
Epicrates of Arcarnania, conveyed 
Themiſtocles s wife and children 
out of Atbent, for which he was 
afterwards put to death by 
Cimon, I. 311. | 
Epicrates, the merry advice he 
gave the Athenians, II, 323. 
Epicurean Philoſophy deſcribed, 
III. 81, 82. | ; 
E picurus, with what he fed his diſ- 
eiples during a famine, V. 26g. 
Epicurus an Athenian, puniſhed by 
Phocus for the death of his fa- 
ther Paige, V. . 
Epycides the orator the ſon of Za 
pbemides, T hemiſtgcles prevails 
on him by a ſum of money to 
deſiſt from his pretenſions to 
the generalſhip, I. 288. | 
OE  Epicydidas 


Fpicydidas ſent by the ' Fphori to 
recall Agefilaus' from the wars, 
AA Eg 


+ 
* 


Ppigethes of Pettene, a lady re- 


markable for her beauty and 

ſtature, VI. 175. | 

| Epigonus the tyrant of Colophon, 
ſeized by Lucullus, III. 306. 

Epimenides the Pheſtian, ſkilled 


in the myſteries of the gods, I. 


215. Styled the fon of the 
nymph Baltæ, and the new cu- 
rete or prieft of Cybele, ibid. 
faying of his on Munychia, 
Da port at Athens, 216. He re- 
fuſed the preſents and honours 


offered him by the city of 


Athens, contenting himſelf with 
2 branch of the ſacred olive, 
ibid. | 
Epipole, the citadel of Syracuſe, 
taken by Dion, VI. 29. | 
Epirus, the origin of that king- 
dom, III. 56. | 
pitadeus one of the Ephor: alters 
the Agrarian law from a ſpirit 
of revenge, V. 129. ; 
Epitaphs to whom allowed at 
Sparta, I. 142. 
Epitragia, a name given to Venus, 
the original of it, I. 21. 
Epixyes, Governor of upper Phry- 
gia, his deſign upon Themifto- 
cles, I. 317. | 
Epopticks, a part of learning not 
to be communicated to the 
vulgar, IV. 232. | 
Epylicus, the father of {/arger, II. 
* 


. ” | 
Erafiftratus, phyſician to Seleucus, 


his addreſs in diſcovering the 
malady of prince Antiochus, &c. 
V. 269. | 
Eratofthenes, the character he gave 
of Demoſt beness orations, V. 


384 
E 


Ereheus, Theſeus deſcended from 


him by the father's ſide, I. 3. 


Ergatæ, the artificers at Athens 


o called, I. 231. 


. % * 
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Evan, 'a Greek word for that th 


the caſtle of Gorineh, Vi cr 
164. He endeavours to ſeize. 
the Pireus at Athens, 176, 
Ergoletes, one who laid wait to 
take Themiſtocles, I. 312. 


Name, in ho 
do raiſe the city of Aken, In, 


194. 15 
ros a ſervant to Antony, being 
ordered by. his maſter to kill 1 
him, kills himſelf, V. 360. 


Eteocles the Lacedemonian, a fay- l 
ing of his concerning Lyſandir, 
III 200. | 1 


| Erefian winds, VI. 22. | 


Etymackes, a friend of Ageſlau, IV. 
oe” 8 

F ip king of Cyprus, 11, 1 
1 a &.2 £54 1 284 C 


9. | | 
 Evalcus a Lacædem gnian officer, I 


Filled in battle by Pyrrbar 111, BN 
98, 99. 


triumph which the Romans 


Owation, II. 362. | 5 
Evander the Cretan remained 3 Ln 
friend to Perſeus after his defeat, 0 
.... lan 
Ewvangelus a ſervant of Pericles, t 
and maſter of his houſhold, II. h 
25. . To E 
Females, his tacties or com- t 
mentaries for marſhalling of tr 


_ armies, III. 6. 
Euchidas, a Platæan, with what 
expedition be fetched fire from 
Delphi, II. 415. He dropped 
down dead as ſoon as he had 
delivered it, and was buried 
in the temple of Diana, ibid. 
Eucleia, who ſhe was, II. 415. 
Euclidas, the brother of Cleomener, 
III. 8. Made partner with 
him in the throne, V. 154- 
He commands one wing of the 
Spartan army againſt Antigonus 
170. Defeated by. Anirgonu 
171. Killed in battle, ibid. 
Euclidas, the Lacedamonian, his 
inſolence 


Artaxerxes's reply. VI. 116. 
Fuclidas of Athens, oppoſes Aratus, 

VI. 184. | 1 
zuclilas, one of the captains ſent 
by Timoleon to take poſſeſſion 
of the caſtle of Cyracuſe, II. 208. 
fullus one of Perſeus's treaſurers, 
ſtabbed by Perſeus, II: 266. 
gudaeus, one of Per/eus's treaſu- 

rers, {tabbed by Perſeus, II. 266. 
Fulamidas, the father of Apis, V. 


death dy Antigonus, 60. 
lulamus the Pergamenian brings 
Aitalus's will to Rome, VI. 198. 
ludbxus, one who firſt applied 
geometry to mechanical purpo- 
es, II. 348. 
Ivius, a name given to Bacobus, 
II. 363. 
Foius a muſician, IV. 36. 


opinion of him, II. 435, 436. 
lunenes, his birth and educa- 


him into his ſervice, IV. 35. 
He is made principal ſecretary 
to Alexander, 36. He went in- 
truſted with a confiderable com- 
mand in the Indian expedi- 
tion, bd. He ſucceeds in the 


was advanced to that of Hephe- 
fron, ibid. Alexanger gives him 
Barfine the daughter of Arta- 
bazus, in marriage, ibid. He 


pleaſure, and particularly on 
the ſcore of Hepheſtion, ibid. 
for what he upbraided Alexan- 
(er, ibid. He refuſes to lend 
Axander three hundred talents, 
vid, Kc. Has another diſpute 
wth Hepheftion, 37. He 
ms a man of great art and 
adreſs, bd. What he did 
Yo, VI, 


; * 4 N D 
inſolence to Ariaxtræes, and 
ders favour, ibid. After Alex- 


127. 1 
Eudamus, maſter of Eunjenes's ele- 
phants, adviſes Eumenes of a 
| conſpiracy, IV. 56. Put to 


lunenes, king of Pergamus, Cato's © 


tion, Philip of Macedon takes 


command of Perdiccas, who 


often incurred Alexander's dif- 


2 
to re-inftate himſelf in Alaan- 


ander's death he ſtays at Babylon, 
and pacifies the ſoldiery, 38. 
Was made Govenor of Capade- 
cia and Paphlagonia, ibid. His 
difference with Hecatæuts, tyrant 
of Cardia, ibid. He retires to 
Perdiccas, who ſettles him in 


the government of Cappadoria, 


38, 39. He continues to at- 
tend on Peraircas, ibid. Per- 
diccas diſmiſſes him upon his 
arrival in Cilicia, ibid. He 
raiſes a body of horſe able to 
curb the inſolence of the Mace- 
donian Phalanx, ibid. De- 
clared General of the forces in 
Armenia and Cappadocia, 40. 
He defeated Meoptolemus with 
his cavalry, and obliges the 
Macedonian Phalanx to come 
over to him, 76:d. His anſwer 
to the embaſly from Craterus 
and Antipater, ibid. An action 
whereby he ſhowed himſelf a 
great general, 41. His extraordi- 
nary dream, ibid. How he in- 
ter preted it in his own favour, 
ibia. &c. Theorder of his battle, 
42. He engages with Neopto- 
lemus and kills him, 43. His 


grief for the death of Craterus, 


ibid. He gets great reputation 


by that victory, b,. &c. Which 


cauſes him to be envied, 44. 
The Macedonians decree his 
death for making them fight 
againſt Craterus, 44. They 
give a joint commiſſion to Anti- 
genus and Antipater, ibid. He 
ſeiſes the king's horſes, and 
gives diſcharges to thoſe who 


had the care of them, and what 


Antipater ſaid on the occaſion, 
ibid, He marches into the 
upper Phrygia, ibid. What 


he ſaid when the officers diſ- 


puted with him about the com- 
mand of the army, ibid. _ 
| bs 


* 
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he paid his ſoldiers, and gained 
their affection, IV. 44, &c. Let- _ 


ters diſperſed about his camp, 
promiſing rewards to thoſe who 
ſhould kill him, which extream- 
ly offended the Macedonians, 
and what they did for his ſafe- 
ty, 45. He loſes a battle with 


Antigonus, by the treachery of | 


one of his officers, whom he 


immediately ſeizes and hangs, 


ibid. Aſter his flight returns 
to the field of battle, and burns 


the dead bodies of his ſoldiers, 


ibid. Je could have taken An- 
tigonus's baggage, and the rea- 
ſon why he would not, 76:4. &c. 
What he did in that affair, 46. 
And what Antigenus ſaid of him, 
ibid. He diſmiſſes great part of 
his ſoldiers, and why, i6:d. He 
retires to the citadel of Nora, 
ibid. &c. The anſwer he ſent 
to the propoſition of an inter- 
view, 47. His interview with 


Antigonus, ibid. He is beſieg- 


ed in Nora, ibid. Deſeription 


of his perſon and converſation, 


48. His project to keep the 
men and horſes fit for ſervice, 


zbid. &c. Antigonus offers him 
terms of peace, 49. And ſends 


the form of the oath, which he 


ceurrecte, ibid. His fidelity to 


Olympias and her iſſue, ibid. He 


gets together a body of about 
a thouſand horſe, . He re- 
Ceives letters from Olympras for 


him to come and take the com- 
mand of Alexander's little ſon, 
50. Has orders to make 
war on Antigonus, ibid. His ar- 


tifice to decline the envy of 


III. 266. 


Antigenes and Teutamus, chief 
officers of the Argyrafpides, ibid. 


Oc. Joined by Peuceſtas, and 


other governors, 5 1. He bor- 
rows money of thoſe who moſt 


hated him, and thereby ſecures 


33+ | 
. Euneus, one of Theſeusrs compat 


them to his intereſt, ¼ 
defeats 3 — 
ed to paſs the river Paſtigris 
ibid. A great inſtance of the 
eſteem the Macedonians had for 
him, ibid. Being fick, he i; 
forced to be carried in a litter 
in the rear of the army, ibid 
How he encouraged the foldi- 
ers, 53. His ſtratagem to de- 
ceive Antigonus, 5 5. A con- 
ſpiracy againſt him diſcovered 
by ſome who had lent him mc 
ney, 56. What he ſaid to hi. 
friends, ibid. He makes hi 
will, and deſtroys his papers 
ibid. Loſes the battle with 4s 
tigonus, through the cowardi 
of Peucefias, 57. Seized ant 
bound by the Argyraftides, 50 
His ſpeech to the Macedonia 
- thereupon, ibi. Delivered u 
to Anti gonus, 59. His converſ 
tion with Onomarchus, ibid. & 
Put to death, 60. The advat 
tages of Eumenes above Serto 
us, 61, 62. PE 
Eumolpides, ſuper- intendants of 
holy myſteries of Ceres, II. 11 
Ordered to abſolve Alcibiadt 
uy 


ons in his voyage to the Euxi 


to Demoſthenes, V. 382. 
Eunuchs, uſually keepers of 
treaſure, V. 256. 
Eunus, a fugitive ſlave, the 
thor of the ſervile war in Si 


fem; I. 33. y 
Eunomus, the father of Lycurz Y 
I. 103. Killed by a cool i 
knife, 104. $9 th 
Eunomus the Thiafian, his repro Er 
m. 

Eury 

wi 


Euphemides, the father of Epiq 
I. 288. 
Euphranor a carpenter, Pref 
ſcaling ladders for Aratus, | 


149. © Buj 


be lramidtr a divine, who urged 


 Euryptolemus, the ſon of Megacles, 


the ſacrificing the three children Cimon marries his daughter 1/o- 


of Xerxes's ſiſter Sandauce, I. 
%% H on OT 


Eupbronius, tutor to Artony's chil- 
Eurytion, the ſon of Sous, I. 103. 


dren by Cleopatra, fent to Au- 

guftus, V. 350. 22, BHS 
Eupolemus, the ſon of Icetes, taken 

priſoner and put to death, II. 


230. 
22 the ſecond wife of Archi- 
damus, and mother of Ageſilaus, 


II. 64. | . 
Euripides, his tomb, I. 150. The 

ode he made in praiſe of Alci- 

biades, IT. 101. One of his ver- 


ſes ſaves Athens from being de- 


firoyed, III. 195. His epitaph 
on the Arhemans ſlain in Sicily, 
398. The great eſteem the Si- 
clans had for him, 415. His 
verſes ſaved a great many pri- 
ſoners, ibid. An accident much 
to the honour of Euripides, ib. &c. 
lurybiades, admiral of the Græci- 
an fleet, charged with want of 
courage, I. 95. Offers to ſtrike 
Themiftocles, ibid. | 

Earjcles, the orator at Syracu/c, 
the barbarous decree he pro- 
poſed, III. 414. - ER 

Eurycles, the. Lacedæmonian, com- 
mands a ſhip ſor Auguſtus againſt 
_ what he ſaid to Antony, 

351. 5 | 

We ſent by Cleomenes to 
the Ephori, V. 11. 

Eurydice, a deſcendant of M:ltrades, 
married to Demetrius, V. 244. 

Eirydice, the ſiſter of Ph:la and 
wite of Ptolemy, V. 278. 

Emylochus the geanu, in love 
with Tele/ippa, Alexander's kind- 
neſs to him, IV. 280. 

Lrymedon the Athenian, ſent with 
ſuccours to Niciat in Sicily, III. 
402. Killed in battle, 409. 

Pu, Pericles's ſiſter's ſon, 

11. eee 


dice, III. 279. | 
Zuryſaces, one of the ſons of A. 
jar, I. 212. II. gr; | 


gave the name of Eurytiontidæ 
- to his deſcendants, 104. The 
firſt who ſlackened the reins of 
the regal authority, z. The 
2 that enſued thereupon, 
ibid. 


| Euterpe, ſaid by ſome to be the 


name of Themiſtacles's mother, 
I. 281, | ä 

Euthippus, a friend of Cimon, kil- 

led with all his companions in 

a battle with the Lacedemoni- 

ans, III. 297. 

Euthydemus, an officer who ſerved 
under NMicias, joined in com- 
miſſion with him, III. 402. His 
fatal ambition, 403. 


 Euthymus of Leucadia, defeated in 


Sicily, II. 228. Taken priſoner, 
230. Put to death, and why, 54. 
Execte/tdes, the father of Solon, I. 
203. 5 
— who ſo called, and why, 
BE Ei 8 
Exile, vol untary, Lycurgus thought 
it the wiſeſt courſe to decline 
the jealouſy of the people, I. 
105, 106. Exiles of Thebes, II. 
294. They enter Thebes in the 
habits of peaſants, 295, 296. 
Exiles of Achaia, the diſputes 
about them in the ſenate, 436. 
Exodium, a kind of farce among 
the Romans, which they per- 
formed at the end of their tra- 
gedies, III. 461. N. Among 
the Greeks, the concluſion of the 


tragedy it ſelf, ibia. 2 
F. | 
Abia, a veſtal, filter to Teren- 


; tia, Cicero's wife, V. 59. | 
2 | Fabii 


N = - 


. alles M deſcended from Hercules, 


II. 53. The original of that 
name, ibid. &c. 


Fabius Ambuſtus, ſent ambaſſador 


to the Gauls, violated the law 
of nations, I. 173. And was 
the cauſe of the war, 174. 
Fabius Pi&#or, ſent to conſult the 
oracle at Delphi, II. 76. 
Fabius Buteo, choſen joint Dicta- 
tor at Rome, while Marcus Fu- 


nius was Dictator with the army 


II. 67. 


| Fabius, high-prieſt when Brennus 


King of the Gault took Rome, 
_ Fx. 5 
Fabius Maximus, his noble ex- 
traction, II. 53, 54. The 
fourth in deſcent from Tabius 
Rullus, 54. Nicknamed Ver- 
rucoſus and Owvicula, ibid. The 


flalſe judgment that was made 
of his great qualities in his 


youth, 76:4. Inures himſelf to 


bodily labour, ibid. And to 


eloquence, and makes a funeral 


. - oration on the death of his ſon 


who died conſul, ibid. &c. He 


was five times conſul, 3 5. Tri- 


umphed in his fi: ſt conſulſni p, 


ibid. His prudence, and the 


wiſe advice he gave the Romans, 


” 56, 57 Choſen Dictator, 5 8. 
Aſks leave to ſerve in the army 


on horſeback, 59. How he 
maintained the authority of his 
office, bid. Conſults the Siby/- 
line books, ibid. His religious 
vow to celebrate games in ho- 
nour of the gods, - He raiſes 
the ſpirits of the people by 
making them believe the gods 
took their part, bid. His 
prudent conduct againſt Hauni- 
bal, ibid. &c. Reflected on at 


Rome, and in his camp, for 


want of courage, 61. Called 


in ſcorn the pedagogue of Hanm- 


hal, 62. His friends preſſing 
him to engage Hannibal, the 


3 


dains to reply to Metilius, but 


a Lucanian who uſed to lie ou 


wiſe anſwer he made em, % 


Attacks the rear of Hazniba/s 
army, cuts off eight hundred 
men, and diſorders the whole 
army, 63. Blamed by the ſe- 
nate for the contract he made 
with Hannibal, about the ex. 


Change of priſoners, 65. He 


ſends his ſon to Rome to ſell 
lands, and raiſe money to re- 

deem them, ibid. Is called to | 
Rome, and leaves the command 


of the army to Lucius Minutius, | 


ibid. His reflection on the ſuc- 
cefs of Minutius, ibid. &c. Dil. 


haſtens to the army to puniſh | 
Minutius for diſobeying his or- 
ders, 66. The Romans make 
Minutius joint Dictator, ibid, 


- <a 6 - _— . 


Fabius's prudent behaviour in 
that affair, 67. A wile reply 
he made to Minutius, 68, 
| Marches to aſſiſt Minutius, and i 


what he ſaid to his ſoldiers, 69. i 
He ſaves Minutius, ibid. He 
lays down the diQtatorſhip, 71, 
'The wiſe advice he gave Pau- 
lus Amilius, who was conſul 


with Terentius Varro, 72. Ex- he 
tremely honoured by the Re- fi 
mans, for his caution a{ter the ni 
defeat of Terentius Varro, 75. be 
His wiſe conduct in that publick H 
calamity, 76:4. &c. Choſen ge- Re 
neral -with Claudius Marcell, to 
and called he buckler of th bu 
Romans, 77. Had like to have tie 
been ſurprized by Hannibal Th 
78. His generous behaviour tc Per 
a Marfian who encouraged ſom ©: t 
Romans to deſert, ibid, And tc not 


of the camp at nights, 79. BY 
what means he got poilctionl Cor 
of the town of Tarentum, ibid. 55 f 
&c.. A firatagem he uſed t bo 
divert Hannibal, while he took 57 


Tarentum, 80, 8 1. His vant 
prompts him to an act of cruel 
u 


ty, H. 81. What he ſaid to the 
officer who took account of the 
ſpoils, in reſpect to the gods of 
the Tarentines, ibid, Sc. He 
takes the ſtatue of Hercules from 
Tarentum, and places it in the 
capitol next to his own, 82. 


anſwer to Marcus Livius, 83. 
His fon made conſul, and a 
great action of the ſon's in 
maintaining the dignity of the 
conſulſhip, and what Fabius 
ſaid to his ſon on that occaſion, 
ibid, His courage in bearing 
the loſs of that ſon, 84. He 


deſign of carrying the war into 
Africa, ibid. The opinion of 
the people of his oppoſition to 
Scipio, 85. He hinders the 


Scipio for the Cartbaginian war, 
ibid. He accuſes Scipio of fly- 
ing from Hannibal, and drain- 
ing Italy of its forces, ibid. He 
endeavours to ſend one to ſuc- 
ceed Scipio in Africa, and his 
reaſon for it, 86. The appre- 


fil into the people when Han- 
ubal left Italy, ibid. He dies 
before the final overthrow of 
Hannibal by Scipio, 87. The 
Rimans expreſs their gratitude 
to him, by agreeing to contri- 
bute a piece of money towards 
the expence of his funeral, 76. 
The advantages of Fabius above 
Pericles, ibid. c. Not inferi- 
or to Pericles in policy, but had 
tot the power, 89g, 

ſdius Maximus, the ſon of Pau- 
ks Amilius, II. 244, 245. 
Contends with is brother Sci- 
jio for the command of a party 
ho were to attack Perſeus, 
57 | | 


His ſecond triumph, zbi4, His 


makes a funeral oration for 
him, bd. He oppoles Scipzo's 


Renans from giving money to 


henſions he endeavoured to in- 


; 
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Fabius Rullus, or Rutilianus, who 
_ firſt acquired the name of Maxi- 
mus, the great-grandfather of 
Fabius Maximus, II. 54. His 
behaviour in reſpect to his ſon, 
: 84. ; | | 8 . 5 
Fabius, Lucullus's lieutenant, de- 
feated by Mithridates, III. 
354. | nt 
Falls the proprætor of Spain, 
cenſured for rendering the Ro- 
mans odious to the provinces, 
V. 21 3. 5 3 + 
Fabius Fabulus, ſaid to be the per- 
aw os murdered Galba, VI. 
226, | 5 
Fabius Valens, commander of a 
legion, the firſt who took the 
oath of fidelity to Galba, VI. 
208. Salutes Vitelleus empe- 
ror, 221. His avarice, 235. 
Fable of Picus and Faunus, I. 179. 
Of the feſtival, and the day af- 
ter the feſtival, I. 304. Of 
Minerva and Neptune contend- 
ing for the patronage of 4thens, 
by whom, and to what 2 in- 
vented, 305. Of the ſerpent; 
. | = roſe in rebe 54 £ 
againſt the head, V. 126, Of 
the cuckoo, and little birds, 
VI. 174. Of the huntſman 
and horle, 181. TS 
Fabricius, what he ſaid on the de- 
feat of Lewinus, III. 78. Sent 
by the Romans to treat with 
Pyrrhus about the priſoness, 8 1. 
He refuſes to accept of a pre- 
ſent, ibid. A ſaying of his 
to Pyrrhys, ibid. What he ſaid 
of the Epicurean philoſophy, 
82. His anſwer to Pyrrhus's 
offers, ibid. He informed Pyrr- 
hus of the treachery of his phy- 
ſician, 7b:id. &c. | 
Factions of what ſervice to a com- 
monwealth, IV. 172, 473. pF 
Faith: A temple built by Numa to 
Y 3 "BE lemn 
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lemn of all oaths among the 
Romans, ibid. 171 | 
Falerian ſchoolmaſter, what hedid, 

and how uſed by Camillus, I. 


337. 5 
Falerii, beſieged by the Romans, 
A . 
Faliſci, beat by Camillus, I. 238. 
Fame, ſee glory. 2 
Famine at Atbens under the tyrant 


Ariſtion, III. 234. Another 
famine at Athens, V. 265. 


The extremity to which the 


Atbenian, were reduced by it, 
ibid. The ſails and tackle of 


ſhips eaten in a famine, V. 
101. Famine in the camp of 
- Artaxerxes, VI. 137. In the 

army of Antony, V. 330. 

Fannia, her generoſity to Marius, 
and her hiſtory, III. 149, 150. 

Fannius, a companion of Tiberi- 
us Graechuss, V. 187. 

Fannius, Caius, made conſul by 
the intereſt of Caius Gracchus, 
V. 214, 215. He oppoſes 

- Caius Gracchus, 218. 

Fathers, the law that impowered 
them to ſell their children, 
amended, I. 182. 28 

Father of his country, Cicero, the 

flirſt that was ſo ſtyled, V. 435. 

Faunus, the demi god, the fabu- 

lous ſtory of his being taken by 


Numa, I. 179. Suppoſed to 


have married the Bona Dea, 


IV. 334. | 
Fawvonius, his unſeaſonable rallery 
on Pompey, IV. 191. 199. 364. 
371. He flies with Pompey, 
and the reſpet 2 paid _ 
ey, 208, 209. e oppoles 
= the e 6 did in favour 
of Cæſar, 351. He was an in- 
timate friend of Cato's V. 71, 
And a zealous imitatdr of him, 
751d. and IV. 191. 371. Choſen 
Aaile, ibid. Curio was his col- 
legue, ibid, The pleaſure he 


| Feaſt celebrated in honour of the 


took in the ſhows exhibited þ, 
Cato for — IV. 337. His ad. 

venture with Brutus and: 

VI: 36; 5 and Cofiu, 
Fauftulus, the perſon that brought 

up Romulus and Remus, I. 4 

And huſband of Acca Laureniia, 
54. Killed in the ſeufſe be. 


tween Romulus and Remus, 61, 


Farftus, the ſon of Sylla, IV. 16). 


puts his eſtate up to ſale, V. 
= - | | 
Fear, a deity to which Theſeus fi- 

crificed I. 36. And Alrxandr, 

IV. 267. The temple of fear, 

V. 151. The worſhip to fear 

deſcribed, ibid. Its a paſſion 

moſt cruel aud bloody in ty- 

rants, VI. 139. 


two Ariadnes, I. 25, Feaſt of 
boughs at Athens, I. 27. Feat 
of ſlaves, or Saturnalia, Iq. 
Feaſt of the Latins, I. 327, 
One day added to the Latin 
feaſts, 369. Feaſt of Proſertint 
near Cyxicus, III. 316. - Feaſt 
af myſteries at Athens, IV. 266. 
Feaſt of the Luperculia, 392. 
Feaſt of love, I. 119. Feaſt of 
Ceres, II. 76. Feaſt of Agini 
de as the Athenian were 
imbarking for Siciqy, 112. Feaſt 
in honour of Juno, called the 
feaſt of. Ly/ander, III. 198, 
Feaſt of the women, and the 
ceremonies thereof, I. 94. 
Februata, the ancient name of the 
feaſt called Lupercalia, I. 94. 
Feciales, an order of prieſts inſt 
tuted by Nama, I. 172. Thei 
office, , Ce. 
Feretrius, the meaning of tb 
„ 
Fidenz a city, how taken by Rs 
mulus, I. 8485. | 
Figs forbidden to be tranſporte 
out of Attica, I. 232. 
Fimbria, beſieges Mithridates 


Pian 
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cullus, to come to his aſſiſtance, 


ibid, He aſſaſſinates Flac- 


cus, 234, 249. Being deſerted 
by his ſoldiers, he kills himſelf, 


band, III. 311. 

fire : Holy fire guarded by veſtals 
at Rome, I, 168. At Arhens 
and Delphi, guarded by widows, 
ibid. How to be kindled at 
Rome, ibid. c. Called Yefta 
and Unity * the Pythagore- 
ans, 171. /orſhipped as the 
principal of all things, I. 344. 


An emblem of purity, ibid. All 


the hires in the country of Pla- 

tea, put out, and why, II. 

415, How the holy fire was 

to bo lighted, zbid. 

Fire-hearth ſacred to domeſtiek 
deities, IV. 297. V. 39. 

Firmians, brave ſoldiers that ac- 


companied Cato, II. 442. 
Flaccus aſlaflinated by Finbria, 
III. 234, 349- 
Flaccus Hordeonius, ſent by Galba 


to ſucceed Virginius, VI. 208. 
The army refuſe to take the 
oath propoſed by him of fide- 
lity to the emperor, 220. 
Flagellation, the name of a feaſt 
amongſt the Spartans, I. 130. N. 
Flanen quirinalis, inſtituted by 
Numa, I. 163. | 
Fiaminius, Caius, the conſul, of a 


fiery temper, II. 56. His raſh . 


reſolution to fight Hannibal, 
57. Nor to be deterred by ill 


accidents, ib. Killed in the 


battle, 58. See Caius Flami- 
nius. 5 

Flaminius, C. Quintus, when con- 
ſal, fought and defeated the 
Gauls, II. 43334. Named Ge- 
neral of the horſe, and why 
obliged to quit that poſt, 336. 

Flaminias, Titus Quintus, his ſta- 

tue erected at Rome, III. 26. 


Nane, III, 306. Invites Lu- 


His natural diſpoſition, 76, &c. 


The pleaſure he cook in doing _ 


- favours, 27. His application 
to war, ibid. Serves as tribune 
under Marcellus, ibid. Made 


250. Oy g governor of Tarentum, and of 
Finbrians, a bold, hardy, lawleſs 


the country about it, 4. Ap- 
pointed leader of two colo- 
nies, ibid. He ſtands for the 
conſulſhip before he had paſſed 

through other inferior offices, 
ibid. Obtains it, 28. By lot 
appointed General againſt Phj- 
lip, ibid. He takes a different 
method againſt Philip from that 
of other wank 29. He gets 
ſafe into Epirus, 151d. The 
herdſmen diſcover to him the 
way to attack Philip, 30. He 
drives the enemy from their 
ſtrong holds, and becomes maſ- 
ter of their camp, 31. The 
good diſcipline he kept in his 
army during their march, and 
the advantage of it, ibid. &c. 
The qualities by which he gain- 


eld the affection of the people 


| Horn country, 33. His in- 
view with Philip, and the 
conditions of peace he offered, 
ibid, How he amuſed the The- 
bans, and entered Thebes, 33, 
Being continued in his com- 
mand, he marches into Th, 
to engage Philip, ibid. c. He 
defeats him, 34, 35. The 
conditions of peace which he 
agreed to, 37. And the reaſons 
of ſtate that induced him to it, 
ibid. &c. The advice given 
him by the ten deputies from 
Rome, 38. He reſtores liberty 
to all Greece, ibid. Which he. 
_ cauſed to be proclaimed at the 
Ithmian games, ibid. The 
grateful reflections of the Greets. 
thereon, 39, 40. He ſends de- 
puties to enfranchiſe the Greek 
cities, 40. Choſen judge of the 
Nemæan games, ibid, He re- 
TY = con- 


conciles the Greeks amongſt 


- themſelves, III. 41. He conſe- 
crates a ſilver target at Delphi, 
ibid. And a crown of gold, 42. 
He makes war upon the tyrant 
Nabis, ibid. And concludes a 
peace with him, for which he 
was blamed, ibid. The reaſons 
he gave in his juſtification, 43. 
Extremely jealous of the ho- 


nours paid to Philopæmen, 42. 
8 with the preſent made 


im by the Achæans, 43. His 
triump, 1%. The riches he 


brought home, 44. Sent lieu- 


tenant into Greece, ibid. The 
remonſtrance he made to the 
conſul Manius, 45. He pre- 
vails on him to agree to a truce 
with the iolians, ibid. He 
intercedes for the Chalcidians, 
ibid. Their acknowledgment 
of his favours, and the great 
honours they paid him, 46. 
His natural goodneſs, ibid. His 
pleaſant converſation, ib. Some 
good ſayings of his, 47. Choſen 
cenſor with the ſon of Marcellus, 
ibid. What they did in their 
cenſorſhip, ibid. &c. His dif- 


ference with Cato, and the cauſe 


of it, ibid. He accepts the of- 
fice of military tribune, 49. 
Cenſured for what he did a- 
gainſt Hannibal, ibid. &c. But 


y ſome commended for it, 


52. He died a natural death, 
53. His advantages over Phi- 
lopemen, ibid. &c. 

Flavius a tribune, wounds one of 
Hannibal's elephants, II. 369, 
370. 5 

Flavius and Marcellus, the tri- 


bunes depoſed by Cæſar, IV. 


393+ - : 
Flavius Gallus, his raſhneſs, VI. 
8. 


Elawius Flaccus informs Tiberius 


Gracchys that the ſenators in- 


1 * > 4 


_ tended to murder him, VI. 
202. MO er ae, 
Flawius Sabinus, brother of 22 
Han, left governor of Rome, by 
Otla, VI. 38 „ 
Flora the courtezan, her amours 
with Pompey, IV. 115. A ce. 
lebrated beauty, ibid. Her pic- 
ture placed in the temple of 
Caſtor, and Pollux, ibid. 

Flute not accounted a muſical in- 
ſtrument fit for a gentleman, II. 


93. An inftrument conſecrated | 


to peace, 


3.2 | 
Flute reeds where the beſt grew, | 


III. 245. SGT EOS | 
Flying as they fight, a wiſe con- 
trivance of the Parthians, III. 


447+ e, e 5 
Fodii, the original name of the 
Fabian family, II. 53, 54. 
Fonteius Capito, ſent by Antony to 


conduct Cleopatra into Syria, V. 


320. Killed by Valens, VI. 
10 LY | | 
Forms, the inconveniences ari- 
ſing from too ſtrict an adhe- 


rence to them in ſome caſes, I. 
260. Whether they may be 


diſpenſed with in ſome crimes 
againſt the flate, IV. 101. 
102, 12 ax 9865 62 8 
Fortunate iſlands deſcribed, IV. 
„ 


Fortune diſtinguiſhed from chance, | 


II. 234. 8 
Fortune, her image, ſaid to have 
made a ſpeech to the Reman 
ladies, II. 186. 
Fortune, her ways ſecret and in- 
comprehenſive, II. 213. Her 
power even in caſes the moſt 


deſperate and critical, III. 97. 
Her effect on the minds of 


men, 259. 339. Her in- 
conſtancy, II. agg» 271. 279, 
280. V. 266, 277. Cannot 
overpower virtue, V. 181, 226. 
VI. 240. 


Foun- 


III. 252. 
Tox, ſtolen 
130. 5 
Fiend and mercenary, wherein 
they differ, V.. 66. Tos 
Friendſhip, a remar able inſtance 
of it in Lucilius to Brutus, VI. 
103, 104. True friendſhip on 
what founded, II. 292. 15 
Fukinia, the mother of Marius, 
III. 107. 3 Forty 
Tuloia, the widow of Clodius, 
married to Antony, V. 296. 
Her extraordinary natural parts, 
ibid. She maintained his quar- 
rels in Rome againſt Auguſtus, 
311. She was the ſole cauſe of 
the war, 314. Her death, 26. 
Fulvia, a lady of quality, who 
acquainted Cicero with Catiline's 
deſigns againſt him, V. 426. 
fulvius Quintus Choſen dictator 
Il, 367. | 
Fulvias, a particular friend of 
Caius Gracchus, his being ac- 
caſed was the principal cauſe of 
Caius's ruin, V. 217. He op- 
poſes Opimius the conſul, 221. 
He ſends his ſon to propoſe an 
agreement, 223. He and his 


by a Spartan boy, I. 


eldeſt ſon ſlain, 5. His corps 


thrown into the river, 225, 
His widow forbid to put herſelf 


in mourning, ib. 


funeral orations, the original 


of them, I. 257. When firſt 
made for women, and on what 
occaſion, I. 332. Not made 
for young women *tiil Cz/ar's 
time, IV. 330. | 

Fircifer, a name of reproach, and 
to whom given; II. 170. 

furii, a family not confiderable 
before Camillus, I. 323. 

farius, Lucius, à military tribune, 
collegue with Camillus, J. 363. 
Choſen by Camillus to oppoſe 
the Taſcans, 364. 

Firizs, the lieutenant of Publius 
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fountains of fire near Apollonia, 


Varinus, defeated 


: i , 
8 
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Abii, Romulus and Remus ſent 
thither to be educated, I. 


by Spartacus, 


? 


Gobinius, Aulus, a tribune, march- 
ed to the relief of Cheronea, 
III. 239. Propoſed a law in 
favour of Pompey, IV. 143. 
Ele&ed conſul, 174. 7 
Galiniu., a man of conſular dig - 
nity, carries Antony with him 
into Syria, V. 289. The of- 
fer made him by Pfolemy King 
of Agypt, ibid. His rude be- 
haviour to Cicero, 444. 


Ge/hlas, a Spartan, reconciles 


Dion and Heraclides, VI. 46. 
Gaieochus, a name given to Mes- 
tune, I. 48. e 
Galba Sulpitius, his riches and 
deſcent, VI. 202, He com- 
mands in Germany, ibid. Pro- 
conſul in Lybia, ibid. Blamed 
for his unſeaſonable temper- 
ance and oeconomy, ibid. Sent 
governor into Spain, ibid. His 
concern for the abuſes the peo- 
ple ſuffered by the emperor's 
officers, © z6id, Declared em- 
peror, 203. He accepts the 
government only. as lieutenant 
to the ſenate and people, ibid. 
His eſtate ſeized by Nero, 204. 
He ſeizes Nero's eſtate in Spain, 
ibid. He writes to Virginius, 
205. He retires to Colonia, 
ibid. His inclination to a quiet 
life, ibid. He was ſeventy three 
| years old when he was choſen 

emperor, 205, Ambaſladors 
ſent to him by the ſenate, 208. 
His modeſty, 209. Heputs all 
Nymphidius's accomplices to 
death, 212. Accoſted in his 
way to Rome by a diſorderly 
rabble of ſeamen, who had been 
| formed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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formed into a legion by Nero, 
VI. 213. He orders them to be 
charged by his horſe, who cut 
them all to pieces, which was 
accounted an ill omen, zb:d. 
His preſent to an excellent mu- 


ſieian, and what he ſaid to him 


on that occaſion, 2 14. His act 
of reſumption upon the players, 
He. ibid. A good ſaying of his, 
216. His deliberation on the 
choice of a ſuceeſſor, 219. Why 
the army had an averſion to 


him, 220. His ſtatues demo- 


liſhed, ibid. He adopts Piſo, 
221. Informed that Orho was 
1 225. Deſerted 


y every body, ibid. His head 


cut off and carried on the point 
of a ſpear, 226, Given to the 
ſervants of Patrobius and Vitel- 
bins, 227. Priſſus Helvidius 
conveys away his body, and 
As gius buries it, ibid. e did 
not ſeize the empire but re- 
ſigned himſelf to it, 208. His 
character, z7bid. He ſuffered 
himſelf to be impoſed on by his 
favourites, ibid. | 
Galba, Servius, accuſes Paulus 
HI. 277. 
Galley of The/eus preſerved fo 
many ages by the Athenians, 
I. 28. A philoſophical pro- 
blem upon that ſubjeR, 16. &c. 
Galley two cubits long of gold 
and ivory preſented by Cyrus 
to Ly/ander, III. 198. 
Galleys of Rhodes, III. 304. 
Galleys, the number of their 
rowers, V. 275. 
Gallus, one of Otho's Generals, 


VI. 224. Marched to join 


Spuri na, 235. 
Calla, one X Sylla's lieutenants, 
III. 241. | 
Gallus, Flavius, an officer under 
Antony, V. 327. Dies of the 
wounds he received in battle, 
328. | 


\Gauls deſcended from the Cele, 


Gallus, ſent by Auguftas to Cle. 
yur, V.: $62, oth 
Games inſtituted by Theſeus at Da. 
los, I. 26. | 
Games, Ibmian, 'inftituted by 
 Theſeus in honour of Neptune, | 
I. 33. The Athenians were to 
have the moſt honourable place 
at thoſe games,” 34. Olympian 
in honour of Jupiter, 33. There 
always was a ceſſation of arms | 
during the Olympian, Ifhmian, 
Pythean, and Nemzan games, 
102. Roman games, what they | 
were, 327. Of liberty, cele- 
_—_ at Platæa, II. 415, 
1 > = k 
433 and Prefians, their 
Kings make preparations againſt 
Alexander. IV. 306. The num: | 
ber of their forces, ibid. 
Ganges, Alexander's ſoldiers refuſe 
to paſs it, IV. 306. The 
breadth and depth of that river, 
ibid. | * 
Gardens belonging to Ti/apherm:, 
lieutenant to the King of P. 
ia, II. 120. Gardens of Lucul. 
Ius, III. 360, Of Artaxerxti, 
V 138. N 
Gates of cities, why they are not 
accuunted ſacred, I. 62. 
Gaugamela, a place near Abela, 
where the great battle between 
Alexander and Darius was 
fought; 1V. 266. 


I. 337. Beſieged Clyfum af 
Tuſcan city, 338. Took Rene, 
346. Beat by Camillus, 354. 
Made war on the Romans, II. 
3% N 

Gauls originally deſcended from 
the Ceitæ, I. 337. They came 
into Italy for the ſake of the 

wines, ibid. They beſiege Cu- 
fun, 338. A great fault they 
committed after the battle oi 
Allia, 343. They divide their 
army and ſend the greateſt pa 
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Gellius Lucius, in what he 4 
348. Defeated by Camillus, oppoſe 


of their forces to Ardea, I. 347, 


348, 349. They lay ſiege to 
the capitol, 347. Their at- 
tempts to enter it, 35 1. The 
| hardſhips the Romans in the 
capitol were reduced to, ibid. 
propoſitions for an accommo- 
dation between them, ibid. &c. 
The fraud and inſolence of the 
Gauls, ibid. Defeated by Ca- 
nillus, 35 4. Their force lay 
chiefly in their ſwords, and their 


manner of uſing them, 366, 


367. Their ſwords being made 
of ill-tempered metal bent in 


the fight, 368. The fear the 


Remons conceived of the Gauli, 
ibid. 4 


Gauls were excellent horſemen, II. 


332. The reſolution wherewith 
they defended Milan, 338. 
Their courage, III. 91. They 


were the moſt covetous and in- 


ſatiable of all men, 2 What 
they did at Ægæ, ibid. The 
Gault were the troops on which 


young Craſſus chiefly depended, 


449. Their great courage, 76. 

Geeſe, ſacred ones kept near the 
temple of Juno, by their cack- 
ling diſcover the approach of 
the Gault, and ſave the capitol, 
I. 351. | 

8 a veſtal virgin conſecra- 
ted by Numa, I. 169. 

Gelz, a, people, their territories, 
IV. 158. 
Gelanor King of Argos diſplaced 

by a faction, III. 101. 
Cellianus ſent into Spain by Nym- 
pbidias as a ſpy on Galba, VI. 


207. 6 

Cellius the conſul defeats a party 
who had ſtraggled from Sparta- 
cus, III. 428. 


Gellius and Catulus, the firſt cen- 
of that of- 


ſors on the revivin 


ice by Pompey, IV. 139. 


Cæſar, V. 438. | 

Gelo King of Sicily ſends a preſent 
of corn to Rome, II. 159. His 
ſtatue preſerved by the Hracuſi- 
ans, II. 221. : 

Gelo's government, VI. 7. 

Gelon, a faithful friend to Neopro- 
lemus, III. 61. He preſents 
R with two yoke of oxen, 

ibid. He formed a plot to poi- 
ſon Pyrrhus, ibid. 

Geminius an enemy to Marius, the 
dread Marius was in of falling 
into. his hands, III. 146, He 

| ſeized Marius and carried him 
to Minturne, 149. 

Geminius a friend of Pompey's, in 
love with Flora, IV. 115. He 
kills Brutus by Pompey's order, 

132. 1 —2 

Geminius, ſent by Antony s friends 

to acquaint him with the ſtate 

of his affairs at Rame, V. 343. 
Suſpected by Cleopatra, ibid. 
Genealogy of Numa and other 
Romans, ſuſpected, and why, I. 
2. 103 8 

Gentbius King of [llzria, II. 254. 
His alliance with Per/axs againſt 
the Romans, ibid. Defeated by 
Lucius Anicius, ibid. 

Gentleneſs, a virtue neceſſary for 
a ſtateſman, II. 159. | 

Geometry, when firſt _— to 
mechanical purpoſes, II. 348. 

Geradas a Spartan, a ſaying of his 
about adultery, I. 126. 

Gerandas a Spartan, an obſcure 
citizen, in what battle ſlain, 
II. 316. | 

Germanicus, a name taken by Vi- 
tellius, VI. 221. 

GMatae, a people of the Gaul. 
who fought for pay, II. 332. 
They invade /taly, 336. Are de- 
feated by Marcellus, 338. 

Gigis, a maid of honour to Pary- 

atis, VI. 131. Was privy = 
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the poiſoning of Szatzra, VI. 
131. Her cruel puniſhment, 
132. 1 | 
Gi/ſco, a nobleman of Carthage, 


what he ſaid to Hannibal, and 


Hannibal's anſwer, II. 72. 
Sent by the Carthaginians with 
an army into 8:c:{y, II. 227. 


Glabrio, his command decreed to 


Pompey, IV. 149, 150. 
Gladiators, their wars againſt the 
Romans, III. 426. | 


Glaucias King of Iihria preſerved 


Pyrrhus when an infant, III. 
58. And at twelve years of age 


_ . reſtored him to the throne of 


| his anceſtors, 59. 
Glaucias, a reſolute perſon, a friend 
to Marius, III. 138. 
death for his villany, 141. 
Glaucus the phyſician of Hephæſtion 
- crucified by order of Alexander, 
AAA 
Glaucus the ſon of Polymedes be- 
haved himſelf gallantly in bat- 
1286; V. ug | | 
 Glaucus, Cleopatra's phyſician, V. 


Glory . gained by virtue is more 
excellent than what flows from 
power, I. 161. To be careleſs 

of glory proceeds from impu- 
dence and madneſs, II. 103. 
Glory of one's anceſtors, in 

what manner to be claimed by 
a deſcendant, VI. 145, 146. 
That which is moſt durable to 
be preferred, IV. 220. 

Glory's but the image of virtue, 

V. 125. How eſteemed by a 
wiſe man, 126. How far ne- 
ceſſary to a magiſtrate, 763d. 
The thirſt after it permitted to 

young men, ibid. An exorbi- 
tant thirſt after it dangerous in 

thoſe who are at the head of 
affairs, 161d. 9 

Gnathenium, the mother of Per- 

ſeus, VI. 198. | 

Gogts Marſp, the place from 


Put co 


. 
Ge MA father of Ariomande, 
H. 2 NT 2 
God, ons not to be repreſented 

by images, I. 165. In what 
manner to be adored, 178. Has 
no manner of reſemblance with 
what is human, II. 186, Pan. 
mon the philoſopher, his notion 
. IV 6 
Gods, the ſentiments men have of 
chem, II. 394. 
Goddeſs of the women, the mo- 
ther of Midas and Bacehus, and 
married to Faunzs, IV. 334. 
Her myſteries, ibid. xc. 
Gold and ſilver money cried down 
by Zycurgus, I. 11. 
Gold and ſilver the great debauch- | 
ers of mankind, V. 127, 
Golden column where all the 
high-ways of Italy terminate, 
VI. 223. e 
Gomphi, a town in Theſſaly, taken 
by Cæſar, IV. 372. | 
Gongylus comes from Corinth to the 
aſſiſtance of the Syracu/ans, III. 
400. Slain in battle, 41. 
Good goddeſs amongſt the Ro- 
mans, who ſhe was, IV. 334. 
Gordian knot, IV. 246, 247. 
Gordius driven out of Capadotia 
by Sylla. III. 221. - . 
Gorgias, the character he gave of 
Cimon, III. 287. 2 
Gorgias, one of Eumenes's captains, 
1 e 
Gorgias the rhetorician, V. 436. 
Gorgidas aſſiſts Pelopidas in reſtor- 


ing the liberty of Thebes, II. 


301. The ſtratagem he and 
Pelopidas contrived to make the 
' Athenians and Spartans quarrel, 
303. Firſt inſtituted the facred 
band, 307. A fault he com. 
mitted in letting them fight dif 
perſed and not in one body, 
-4 © | | F 2 : a 
Nane Wife of King Leonidas, 


what 


\ 
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what was ſaid to her, and her 
anſwer, I. 124. E 
Corgoleon, a Spartan com mander, 
killed in battle, II. 306. 
Gracchi, what was the cauſe of 
their ruin, V. 127. 
Gracchus, Tiberius, the father of 
' Tiberius and Caius Gracchi, V. 
183. He married Cornelia the 
daughter of Scipio the great, 


184, A prodigy that happen- 


ed in his family, ibid. | 
Gracchus, Tiberius and Caius, their 
natural parts, V. 184. Their 
education, 76:4. Wherein they 
reſembled each other, and 
wherein they differed, 184, 
185. Tiberius the elder by nine 
years, 186. Admitted into the 
college of Augurs, ibid. The 
addreſs made to him by Apprius 
Claudius, who offered him his 
daughter in marriage, 16d. He 
ſerves in Africa under Scipio the 
younger, who had married his 
ſiſter, 187, His courage, ibid. 
He is choſen quæſtor in the 
war againſt the Numantines, ib. 
The reſpect the Numantines had 
for him, 16d. He concludes 


a peace with them, 188. And 


obtains favourable conditions, 
ibid. He loſes his books of ac- 
counts, 23. He returns to 
Numantia to deſire they might 
be reſtored to him, ibid. The 
kind entertainment he met with 
from the Numantines, ibid. The 
preſents they offered him, 189. 
After his return to Rome he is 
reproached for making the 
peace, ibid. The affection of 
the people to him on that oc- 
caſion, 25. Elected tribune, 
191. He endeavours to revive 
the Agrarian law, 191, 192. 
Ihe moderation and gentleneſs 


of that law, 192, His ſpeech 


in behalf of the poor, ibid. 


He propoſes another law more | 


_ ſevere to the rich, 193. His 
generous offer to his collegue 
_ O&awius, 194. He publiſhes an 


edi prohibiting the exerciſe 
of all offices till the law- was 


confirmed or rejected, ibid. 


Ruffians procured to murder 


/ 


him, 1%. He endeavours to 
deprive OXawvius of his tribune- 
ſhip, ibid. He makes the pec- 
ple conſent to that deprivation, 


195, 196. He endeavours to 


quel the riot, 196. He paſſes 
the law for dividing the lands, 
ibid. He makes Mutius one of 
his clients, tribune in the room 
of Octavius, 197. Affronted 
in the ſenate, i,. The ſudden 


death of one of his friends oc- 


caſions a tumult among the peo- 

ple in his favour, Fig He 
propoſes a law for diſtributing 
the money left by King Atta- 
lus amongſt the people, 198. 
His ſpeech to the people to 


juſtify his proceedings againſt 


Octavius, 199. He is continu- 
ed tribune another year, 200. 
He propoſes ſeveral new laws 


to oblige the people, ibid. He 


endeavours to leſſen the autho- 
rity of the ſenate, 201. He 
addreſſes himſelf to the peo- 
ple for protection, pretendin 
he feared his enemies woul 
murder him in the night, 15. 
Ill omens that befel him, ibid. 
A geſture of his how explained 
by his enemies to his prejudice, 
203. He is killed ina tumult, 
204. The malice of the rich. 
men againſt him appeared in 
their cruelty to his dead body, 
ibid. Of his friends, ſome 
were baniſhed and many ſlain, 
205. 


| Gracchus, Caius, abſents from 


publick aſſemblies after the 


death of his brother Tiberius, 


V. 207. His diſpoſition, 781d. 


His 


I NN wx K.- 

ries, ibid. The erowds th: 

| tended him, bid. "ark 
ſtanding his great civilities, he 


His eloquence, V. 208. He 


defends the cauſe of his friend 


Viettius, ibid. The people tranſ- 
ported with joy to ſee him at 


the bar, ibid. He is choſen 
quæſtor, and attends the con- 
ſul Oreſtes into Sardinia, ib. Ci- 


cero relates that his brother ap- 


ared to him in a dream, 16. 
His great qualities, 2d. The 
good effect of his perſuaſions, 
209. His — actions raiſe 


new jealouſies amongſt the ſe- 


nators, ibid. He leaves the 


General in Sardinia, and comes - 


to Rome, ibid. Tried for it be- 
fore the cenſors, :5id, His apo- 
logy, 209, 210. Acquitted, 
210. Other accuſations brought 
againſt him, of all which he 

eared himſelf, :4:4. He ſtands 


for the tribuneſhip, ibid. An 


infinite number of people come 
from all parts of Italy to elect 
him, ibid. He is named the 
fourth tribune in order, but 
ſoon becomes the firſt in autho- 


rity, ibid. His diſcourſe to the 


people, ibid. He propoſes two 
uws, 211. The deſign of thoſe 
laws, and againſt whom they 
were levelled. ibid, He abro- 
gates the firſt law for the ſake 
of his mother Cornelia, ib. He 
propoſes ſeveral laws to raiſe 
the authority of the people, and 


leſſen that of the ſenate, 212. 
He adds three hundred of the 
Equeſtrian order to an equal 


number of the ſenators, who 
were to be judges in all cauſes 


brought before them, 2 He 


introduces the cuſtom of turn- 


ing towards the people in his 


harangues, bid. The change 
introduced by it in ſtate af- 
fairs, 213. The prudent ad- 
vice he gave to the ſenate, ibid. 
He propoſes the repairing the 
high-ways and building grana- 


ple favbur, 214. He rep 
and beautifies the lr aan, 


He is elected tribune a ſecond 


ing colonies to re- people Ja- 


Caribage, 217. Suſpected of 


and returns to Rome in ſeventy 


collegues, 219. An inſolent 


conſecrated to the furies, 224. 


about three thouſand others, 
His widow deprived of her por- 


always took care to ſupport hi 
dignity, 13d. His att of ink. 
nuating himſelf into the peo- 


and erects pillars at a mile diſ. 
tarice, ibid. He gets his friend 
Fannius declared conſul, 215. 


time, ibid. He propoſes ſend- 


rentum and Capua, and that 
all the Zatins ſhould enjoy the 
privileges of citizens of Rome, | 
ibid. Sent with à colony to 


being concerned in the murder 
of Scipio Africanus, ibid, He 
changes the name of Cartbage, 
and calls it Junonia, ibid. Se- 
veral ill omens that befel him, 
ibid. He ſettles every thing, 


days, 218. By what means his 
intereſt with the people declin- 
ed, ibid. &c. He removes from 
his houſe to be among the com- 
mon people, ibid. On what oc- 
caſion he quarreled with his 


expreſſion of his, ib. He op- 
poſes the conſul Opimius, ibid. 
Guarded by the people, 221. 
He goes out in his gown, with 
only a ſhort dagger under it, 
222. His wife's diſcourſe to 
him, ibid. He retires to Dia- 
na's temple, and attempts to 
kill himſelf but is hindered, 
223. He flies into the grove 


Slain by his flave, who then 
killed himſelf, ibid. His head 
cut off, ibid. His corps, with 


thrown into the river, 225. 


tion, 
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udn, V. 225. The reſpe& the 
people had for the Gracchz, 226. 
The honours paid to their me- 
mory, id. The chief things 
aimed at by the Gracchi, 227. 
The advantages of the Gracchi 
above Agis and Cleomenes, 129. 
The greateſt fault charged on 
the Gracchi, 221. Plutarch's 
judgment upon thoſe four great 


Graces, Plato defired Xenocrates 


to ſacrifice to em, III. 106. 
Gracinus, one of the conſpirators 
againſt Sertorius, IV. 32. | 
Cranius, Marius's wife's ſon by a 

former huſband, III. 146. He 

ſeizes a ſhip, and gets to the 
ile of Znaria, 148. He fails 

with Marius to Africa, 152. 
Granius the quæſtor ſtrangled by 

order of Sylla, the day before 

Hlla's death, III. 266. 
Granius Petronius the quæſtor, his 

reſolute anſwer to 2 * 

344. Kills himſelf, 26:4. 
Grathania ſaid to be the mother 

of Perſeus King of Macedon, II. 


240. 

W at Philopœmen called the laſt 
of all the Grecians, III. 4. 
Greece, the magnificence of her 
publick buildings, II. 18. 


Greece the moſt glorious theatre : 


in the world, III. 34. Liber- 
ty proclaimed to all Greece by 


a cryer at the /bmian games, 


„ 3b, 239 | | 
Get, wherein their wiſdom con- 
ſiſted, I. 239. Invincible when 
united, VI. 1 When firſt 
lifted in the Punick ſervice, II. 

„ | 

Grove conſecrated to the furies, 
V. 224. 

Guras the brother of Tigranes, 
ſurrenders himſelf to Lacullas, 
„ 

Gylippus, the ſon of Cleandridas, 
baniſhed from Sparta, II. 31. 


* + 
* 


Hamilcar and Afdrubal, 


His extreme avarice, 285. 
A ſcandalous action committed 
by him, III. 196. In what 


manner diſcovered, 6. Comes 


to the aſſiſtance of the Syracu- 
ſans, 399. Arrives in the very 
inſtant when they were going to 
capitulate, 400. He defeats 
Nicias and the Atheniant, 401. 
He takes Plemmyrium by aſſault, 
402. He refuſes a truce to Vi- 
cias, 412. Touched with com- 
paſſion for him, 413. De- 
mands him of the Syracuſans as 
his priſoner, but is refuſed, 
414. Deſpiſed and hated by 
them, 16ia. eee | 
Gymnoſephifts, Indian philoſophers, 
Lycurgus's ſuppoſed conferences 
with them, I. 108. Why fo 
called, IV. 309. Their con- 
verſation with Alexander, 310, 
„ 25 
Gynæcea. or the goddeſs of the 
women, the mother of Midas 
and Bacchus, and married to 
Faunus, IV. 334. Her my- 
ſteries, ibid. &c. 


H. 


T T Air, why worn by the Spar- 


tans, I. 136. Firſt fruits 
of the hair facrificed to Apollo, 
I. 6. Said by Herodotus to. be 
ſhaved off for grief, and let 
grow for joy, III. 179. 

Halæ, the place near which Timon 
was buried, V. 354 
nerals 
of the Carthaginians, ſent into 
Sicily with an army, II. 222. 

Hands folded, a mark of ſervi- 
tude in Armenia, III. 333. 

Hannibal comes into Traly, gains 
a great battle near Trebia, and 
over-runs all Tuy/cany, II. 55. 
Beats Flaminius the conſul, ils 
fifteen thouſand, and takes fif 
teen thouſand priſoners, 58. 

| The 


The only one who ſaw Fablus's 
prudence in avoiding a battle, 
II. 61. Led by his guides to Caſi- 
linum, inſtead of Caſinum, 62. 
The rear of his army attacked 


and diſordered by Fabius, 63. 
Harmony, the tutelar goddeſs of 


He hangs the guides, ibid. 


His ſtratagem to get out of a 


diſadvantageous camp, bid. 
His wiſe conduct in protecting 
the lands of Fabius, 64. De- 


feats Lucius Minucius, 68, 69. 


A ſaying of his about Fabius, 
69. The good effect of a jeſt 
of his, 72, 73. 
in chuſing the ground, and 


drawing up his army for the 


battle at Cannæ, 73. A ſaying 


of his when he ſaw the Roman 


cavalry diſmount, 74. Eills 


fifty thouſand, and takes four- 


teen thouſand priſoners, bd. 
A great overſight in him, 76:4. 
&c. The effects of his victory, 
75. His vain endeavours to 
enſnare Fabius, 78. A ſaying 
af his upon that Roman, and 
the occaſion of it, 82. His 


obſervation upon Marcellus, 


368. Another, 369. He over- 
runs Italy, 270. The ſnare he 
laid for Marcellus, 374. His 
behaviour at the ſight of his 
corps, 375. A fine ſaying of 
his, 376. Never wounded, 
380. Goes to the court of 
Bag Antiochus, III. 37. From 

thence retires to Praſias King 
of Bithynia, 50. 
concerning him, ibid. His 
death, and his ſpeech on the 
occaſion of it, ibid. &. Whom 
he judged to be the greateſt 
commanders, 51. III. 65. His 
advice to Artaxes King of Ar- 
menia, to build the city of Ar- 
taxata, 349. . 


Hanno, a trivial ftratagem of his 6 3 
Helen ſtolen by 7 heſens, I. 7271 | 


to diſcourage the Corinthians 


His prudence 


An oracle 


_ © that defended Syracuſe, HI. 276 
Ha ppineſs, the ſentiments of ve 
28 Croęſus concerning it, 1, 
238. 239. 5 1 l 3 
Harlots ſons not obliged to relieve 
their fathers, I. 230, 


Thebes, II. 309. 


Harp, ww preferred to the flute 


by Alcibiades, Il. gz. 
Hai palus governor of Babylon, IV. 
273+ His infidelity and flight, 
280. Retires to Athens with 
all his treaſure, V. 23. Baniſh- 
ed from thence, 400. 
Hartaſpes, the ſon of Tiribazu, 
kills 4/ames, VI. 144. 
Head, a bloody head found in lay- 
ing the foundation of the Capi- 
. 55% 
Hearing, of all the ſenſes, moſt 


effectually diſturbs the mind, 


III. 446. he 3s 
Hecale receives and entertains The. 
eus, I. 15. 5 
Hecalgſium, a' ſacrifice to Jupiter 


. 


Hecalus, in honour of Hecals, | 


I. 15. 


Hecatæus, the tyrant of | the Cardi- i 


ans, IV. 38. 


Hecatompedon, the Name of a tem- 


ple at Athens, II. 4322. 
Hedui, people that oppoſed Cæſar 
march, IV. 356. 
Hegemon, 3 to Polyperchon, 
and the anſwer he received, V. 
36. Condemned to die, 37, 38. 


Hegofias of Magnefia, an hiſtorian, | 


a mean and cold expreſſion of 
W | 
Hegeftratus, Archon the year 
wherein Solon died, I. 245: 
Hegyfipyle a Thracian, the daugh- 
ter of King Olorur, the wife of 
Miltiades, and mother of Cinon, 

III. 277. 5 


Heifers, conſecrated to Diana Per- 


fica, 338 


Helenus, 


kaut, on ſon of Eyrrbus by Bar. 
tesna, III. 66. He enters 47 
gos to ey? his father, 101. Ci- 


his father Antigonus, 103, 104. 
Helepoles, machines invented by 
Demetrius, V. 2 50. A deſcripti- 


lulu, when ſubdued by the Spar- 
zans, I. 103. The cruel. and 


Spartans towards them, 144. 
They make wat upon the Spar- 
tans, III. 296. 

Hephaeftion, his quarrel with Zu- 
menes, IV. 36, 37. With Cra- 
terus, 287. His death, 318. 
Alxander's extravagant expreſ- 
ons of ſorrow for it, ibid, and 
II. 327. His magnificent fu> 
neral, IV. 318, 319. 


Alexander's belt, IV. 269. 

lion of Cyxicus foretels an 
eclipſe of the ſun, for which. be 
is rewarded by Dionyfius, VI. 


19. 
Hilanicus ſent by the Syracy/ans 
to Dion, VI. 40. 

lllvetians ſurprize Ce/ct, but are 
defeated by View, and com 

o repair to the country they 
bad deſerted, IV. 346. 

Evia, the mother of Cicero, V. 

408, | 
liraclea, places in Athens conſe- 
. by The/eus to Hercules, . | 


— entertained by the 
dthenians, I. 28. Settle in Pe- 
hponne/us, III. 206. The Kings 
of Harra were all of that fami- 
ly, ibid. 


Plutarch's judgment of him, J. 


346. bis 
Wraclides, a noble en 


jouth that inſulted the Atbeni- 
as, III. 408, He was the 


You, IS 


villy treated by Alcyoneus and 


on of the largeſt of them, 251. 


treacherous behaviour of the 


}icon, an excellent artiſt, made | 


Wrachdes of Pontus, an  hiftorian, 15 


. of Pollicbus, ibid. Was 
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the blenden of the battle in 


which Nicias was defeated, ib. 


&c, 


Heraclides, choſen admiral by the : 


 Syracuſans, VI. 33. His infi- 
' nuations againit Dies, ib. Sends 


to Dion, deſiring him to come 


to the aſſiſtance of Syracu/e, 42. 
Submits to Dion, 44. Dion 
pardons him, 45. 
admiral, ibid. 


He impeaches Dion, 49. He i is 
murdered, 50- 
Hercules deſtro ed moſt of the 
robbers of his time, I. 7, 8. 
Fe kills Tpbitus, and becomes a 
ſlave to Omphale, ibid. In what 
manner he puniſhed thoſe he 
- overcame, 12. The firſt that 
granted the bodies of the ſlain 
to the enemy, I. 39, 40. Ini- 


tiated in the grand myſteries . 
* the means of The/eus, 41. Vr 


ing, in love with a nymph 


_ he had by her the firſt 


Fabius, II. 53. A God that 
regarded not a coward's offer- 
ings, 261. Euripides s deſcrip- 
tion of him, III. 279. He ne- 
ver was the agereſſor, but ſtood 
always upon the defenſive, 49. 


Hercules, the ſon of Alexander by 


| Barſine the daughter of Arta- 
bazus, IV. 36. 

* Caius, cited as an evi- 

inſt Marius, III. 110. 

cfeated by Pompey, IV. 


FG: a centurion „ mugders 
Cicero, V. 461. 


Hemi 


feats of his avarice, IV. 76, 


1 ſtatues of Merezry 
Athens, all except thoſe of of * 
decides defaced in one night, II. 
112, 116. III. 391 

Hermeus the prieſt rodden to death, 
III. 3 

2 .  Herminiut 


Continued 


His treachery, 
ibid. Reconciled to Dion, 47. 


"hh of A Spartan, the bad of: 


44 2 | 
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Herminins joins with Horatius Co- 
cles in defending the bridge 
againſt Por/enna, I. 266, 
Hermionick purple, exceedingly 
durable, IV. 273, 274 
Hermi ppi das, a Spartan comman- 
der, executed for ſurrendering 
the caſtle at Thebes, II. 302. 
Hermippus accuſes 4/paſia of im- 
piety, and of being a bawd to 
- © Pericla, II. 43. i 
Hermotimus, the father of Milro, 
Cyrus's concubine, II. 34. 
Hermocrates, General of ths Syra- 
cu/ans, a pleaſant faying of his 
to encou his men, III. 
396. His ſtratagem to deceive 
Nicias, 410. A ſpeech of his, 
8 e 
mocrates, father-in-law to Dio- 
z»y/ius the elder, VI. 5. 
 Hermocrates of Rhodes, ſent into 
Greece by Artaxerxes, to cor- 
rupt the Greek cities, VI. 
173. es Re 
Hermolaus's conſpiracy againſt A. 
lexander, IV. 297. - 
Hermon tabs Phrynicius and is re- 
warded for it, II. 123, 


Hermus, a nobleman of Athens, 


made governor of Pyzhopolrs, I. 


Has, the niece of Ariſtotle, and 
mother of Calliſtbenes, IV. 298. 
Herad of Judea ſends forces to 
aſſiſt Antony, V. 345. He de- 
 clares for Gz/ar, 35858. 
8 of Bithynia, his hiftory, 
475 5 
Heroplitus, the advice he gave the 
allies to take the ſpoils and leave 
the ſlaves, III. 286. 
 Herfilia, che only married woman 
of the Sabins, taken by the Ro- 
mans, I. 67. Said by ſome to 
_ been married to Romulus, 
1 | | 
H:frod honoured by a deity after 
his death, I. 187. 
Heſtieans; their cruelty to the pri- 


| Hieronymus a Greek, ſettled at Car. 
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ſoners they took in an 44.1 
_ II. 31. e 
He/5chia the prieſteſs of Mine- va, 

ordered by the oracle to be re- 
moved from Clatzomeneto Athens, 
. $94. 70 fe | 
warring Bod cn ate of Domi. 
tius, taken priſoner by P | 
who gives bo — 
u IV. 16, „ 
Aten King of Numidia, his 
behaviour to young Marius and 
Cethegus, Who had taken refuge 
in his court, III. 152, 153. 
Hiero, tyrant of Sicih, I. 311, 
Deſires Archimedes to reduce his 
3 into practice, II. 


34 
Hiero, 


the pretended ſon of Di- 
ius Chatas, a ſervant to Nitias,] 
III. 378. The ſervices he did 
his maſter, ibid. > | 11 
Hieronymus, tyrant of Syracuſe, II. 
346. The ſon of Gels, and 
grandſon of Hero, ibid. N. 


re, his advice to 
III. 4506. | 
Hieronymus the hiſtorian, ſent by 
Antigonus, with terms of peace 
to Eumenes, IV. 49. Appointed 


young Craſſus, 


governor of Bæotia by Deneiri |! 
T h 
Himæreus, brother of Demetrius th p. 
 Phalerean, taken and put Hs 
death by Archis, V. 404. th 
Hind, a white one preſented vi 
Sertorius, TV. 14. The advan 7+ 
tage he made of it, 15. ac 
Hipparchus, the firſt perſon th Ny 
05 the daughter of Near 
nicust, married to Alcibiades, b Bu 
being offended at his diffolr bin 
neſs, leaves him, II. 98, 99. ma 
 Hipparinus of Syracuſe, Diony/i typo 
the elder's father-in-law, VI. 


Hipparinus, the ſon + 


of Dion, Y. 
31. ä 


Hi 


Hypias, 2 faithful ſervant to Pyr- 
— in his infancy, III. 57. 
Hypias a comedian, one of Auto- 
17s favourites, V. 295. 


by Timoleon, ſeized by the inha- 
bitants as he was endeavouring 
to eſcape, ſcourged, and put to 
death, II. 32. 
Hypobote, a people ſo called among 
the Chalcidians, II. 2 
Hypoclus, the father of Peloprdas, 
Il. 290. 5 
Hippocrates, Governor of Cha/ce- 
din, lain by Alcibiades, II. 


129. Sow 
Eee, the Syracuſan Gene- 
ral, II. 347. Defeated by Mar- 
cellus, 348. —— 85 
Hypocrates, the Athenian General 
defeated at Delium in Beotia. 
IE 379. 

Eyppolyza the Amazon, a pillar 
erected to her honour, I. 137. 

Hjpolytus the ſon of The/eus, the 
calamities that befel him, I. 


„ . 54 | 
1 the Sicyonian, beloved 
y Apalle, I. 8. 
lipomachus the wreſtler, VI. 4. 


youth of great reputation, V. 
130, Saves his father Ape/- 
laus from the reſentment of the 
people, 138. 


the Syracu/ans, propoſes a di- 
viſion of lands, VI. 36. | 
lipponicus, Solon cenſured on his 
account, I. 221. 5 
Haponicus, the father of Callias, 
ſurnamed the Rich, II. 33. 
Aleibiabes gave him a box on the 
, ear without provocation, 98. 
But making ſatisfaction, he gave 
him his daughter Hipparete in 
marriage, 1616. 
liypothenides, a friend to Pelopi- 
dals enterprize, hut timorous, 
II. 296. oz 7 das 2. 


1 £ = = . mY th 1 
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Hypo, tyrant of Melina, beſieged 


Hippomedon, couſin of Agis, a 


Hypo, a popular perſon amongſt 


* 8 *. 
* wa 10. 


Hippatas one of Cleomenes's friends, 
his great courage, VI. 178. 
Hirtius and Pan/a, the Conſuls, 
defeat Antony, but are both 

ſlain in battle, V. 32. 
Hiſtorian, his duty, VI. 365. 
iſtory, the uncertainty of an- 


cient hiftory, I. a2. 32 
Hiſtory of the Romans but little 
known by the Greeks in the 
time of Camillus, I. 345. The 
difficulty of tracing out the truth 
from hiſtory, II. 22. The uſe 
of hiſtory, 240, 241. The 
difference between writing hiſ- 
tory and lives, IV. 224, 225. 
Hiſtory, materials neceſſary for 
writing one, how and where 
to be gathered, V. 376. 
Hobby- horſe, Ageſilaus riding on 
one amongſt his children, IV. 


Holy Cornel- tree, fabulous ac- 
count of it, I. 79. : 
Holy fire, how to be lighted if 

extinguiſhed, I. 1699. 
Holy-iſland at Rome, how firſt 
„ i Coin 
Holy mount near Rome, II. 148. 
Holy-water placed at the gate of 


_ Atollo'stemple at Rome, III. 261. 


Holy Women that attended the. 
German army, IV. 347. 


Homer's works by whom preſer- 


ved, I. 107. Lycurgus's opinion 
of Homer's works, ibid. Till 
his time they were not collec- 
ted and formed into one body, 
ibid. His opinion of the di- 


vine influence on men explained 


and juſtified, II. 179, 180. 


The peculiar excellence of his 


verſes, 234. According to 
Homer the moſt valiant ought 

to be the beſt armed, 288. A 
of Homer's explained, 

465. Said to have been born 
at Jos, and to have died at 
Smyrna, IV. 4. Where his 


ems greatly eſteemed by 


| oy IV. 233, 258. Alex- 


anders copy of the Illiad cor- 
kected by Ariſtotle, 233. 
Homoloichus, and Anaxidamas, in- 
habitants of Chæronca, their 
great ſervices to Hylla, III. 241. 
Honey, the beſt is produced in 
I. co. | 
'Honty commonly uſed for em- 
balming, IV. 111. 


Honours, the differei t effects they 


have on different perſons, II. 
146, 439. The diſpoſition ne- 
ceſſary for obtaining hon6urs 
from the people, II. 194. Whe- 
ther honours change mens man- 


. . 
'  Honoratus, Antonius, the firſt of the 


tr{bunes, his ſpeech to the peo- 
ple, VI. 211. h 


Hoplitæ, the ſoldiers at Athens ſo 


f. 231. „ 
Haplites, the place near which 
Ly/ander was ſlain, III. 313. 
Herace, what he ſaid on the fur- 

niture of Lacullus's houſe, III. 
60. | 
Af Cocles, why ſo called, I. 


266. A galant action of his, 


ibid. How rewarded for it by 
the Romans, ibid. 
Horſes : the fleſh of dead horſe 
breeds waſps, VI. 181. | 
Horſe always ſent by the oriental 
Princes to their favourites, IV. 
160, N. „ 
Horſe turned looſe by Paulus Emi- 
lius to occaſion the enemy to 
begin the fight, II. 260. 
Hortenſius, marches to reinforce 
Fylla in Beotia, III. 237. One 
of Sylla's lieutenants 241. 


- Hortenſius ſlain by order of Antony 


on his brother's tomb, V. 306. 


Hortenfius the prætor delivers up 


Macedon to Brutus, VI. 79. 


Hoſtilius ſlain in the battle between 


Romulus and Tatius, I. 76. 
Hoſteſs of Megara, her miſtake 


SS. > 


Hyccara, demoliſhed by Maia, 


Hyllus, the father of Cleoder, Ill. 


concerning Ph;lopen 4; 
Hon the” — 0 
them at Rome, incommodious. 
. <2 W 
Human facrifices were ſometime 
offered before a battle, II. 311. 
Humanity recommended, II. 432. 
433. VI. 44 4. 
Huſbandry, encouraging it is the 
3 way to produce peace; 
„ „„ 
Hyatinthus beloved by Apolle, I. 
158. His feſtival, II. 399. 
Hybla beſieged by Nicias, niz 
Hybrets, agent from the 4s ci- 
ties, his bold remonſtrance to Wl * 
Antony, V. 309. + 


BL 308. —- 
Hydaſpes, a river, Alexander's pak 


þ 
ſage over it, IV. 303. 


57. | 
Hypates, a friend to Leontidas' 
wh IT. zoo: Killed by N 


 Hyperbatas General of the Ach hi 
ans, V. 157. PR 
Hyper bolus his character, II. 103 ; 
What he did to draw the ſer 

| tence of Oftraciſm upon hi | 
own head, 393. Why the Ia In 
that ever fell under that ſen | . 
tence, III. 389. q 
1 a northern people | 
| Hhporides the orator, his excuſe tt D 
the Aibenians, V. 13. Th * 
queſtion he put to Phocion, a f 
Phocion's reply, 24, 25. Pu 8 

| N death by Arcbias at gin 
404. e $2 I . 

| Hofes alta, the concubine of M ef 
thridates, her courage, and ſe 4 a 
vices to that Prince, IV. 157 N 
ee e Ny 

"Achas carried in a proceſſion 15 

| a feſtival, V. 29. 23 


Jay 


als, the ſtory of him painted 
by Protogents, V. 252. 
n, an ancient Demigod, or 


Nome the temple of war, ibid. 
Shut all Numa's reign, ibid. 
larbus, King of Numidia in Africa, 
taken priſoner by Pompey, who 
ave his kingdom to Hiemp/al, 
IV. 126, 127. | 
Jaſon a comedian in the Parthian 
court, III. 460. The uſe to 
2 put the head of Cra / 
us, 401. 3 | 
— ſche King of) preſented 
Pompey with a bedſtead, table, 
and chair of ftate, all of gold, 
IV. 160, 161. 5 
lyrians, a warlike people inhabit- 
ing about mount Caucaſus, IV. 
156. Defeated by Pompey, 
„ | = 5 
"x." governor of Arachofia, 
Hntigonus delivered up the Argy- 


no 


IV. 160. f 


rives from Rome at Colonia in 
ain in ſeven. days, VI. 205. 


ibid. FF 
ie Prince of the Leontines choſen 
General by the Syracu/ans, II. 
196, His views, 197. His 
letters to the Carinthians, 202. 
Defeats Dionyftus, 203. His 


4 o 


04. His fear of him, 206. 
He is defeated by him, 207. 


to murder Timoleon, 213. Who 


the Carthaginians, 227. De- 
feated and put to death, 230. 
His whole family puniſhed for 
his eruelties to that of Dion, 
. E-. 


Mug, I. 186. His temple i 


ter to him, IV. 


raſþides to be puniſhed by hum, 
ils, a freed man of Galbg's ar- 
Greatly honoured by | Galba,. . | 
53s © C4 i 2 | 73 5% oy 1. . 
lia one of the wives of Slls, III. 
Tlicius,, à place at Rome, from 


captious propoſitions to Timolęon, 


Sends two aſſaſſins to Adranum 


is preſerved by a wonderful in- 
cident, zbid. Jcetes reduced to 
a private life, 221, He relapſes 
and enters into à league with 
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Tchneumon, an Egyptian animal, V. 
21 8 
Lias and Callicrates the work- 
men that built the Partbenon at 
Athens, II. 20. I 
Ida, the Dactyli of mount Ida, 
what ſort of prieſts they were, 
I. 179. N. 8 5 
Idleneſs puniſhed at Atbens, I. 230. 
Ladomenęus, a diſciple of Epicurus, 
his calumny againſt Pericles, re- 
futed by Plutarch, II. 16. And 
againſt Phocion, V. 7. 
Iarieus the Carian, Agefilaus's let- 
79. : 
Jealouſy how 4 4 7 againſt by 
Lycurgus, I. 125. Jealouſy ef 
the Perſians, I. 312. VI. 140. 
Feruſalem taken by Pompey, IV. 
162. N. "> 1 - 
Jenatus, one of Craſſuss lieute- 
nants, eſcapes with three hun- 
dred men to Carre, III. 453. 
Juftly, condemned for that att 
JADE: EL 
Ignorance in enemies, ſometimes 
more to be feared than their 
numbers, IV. 109, 
Ilia, Rhea, or Sylvia, the name 
of Namitor's daughter, the mo- 


whence named, I. 180. 
Images of God forbidden by Py- 
thagoras and Numa, nor were 
any ſuffered in the temples at 
> for 160 years, L. 165, 
180. | 2 
Images or phantaſms of Democri- 
tus, II. 241, The images 
wherewith the mind, ought to 
b * 
5 of the ſoul aſſerted, 
„92. 1040, 6 a0 
Imprecations, the opinion the Ro- 
mant had of imprecations and 
thoſe that uſed them, III. 437. 


Z 3 Incon» 
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Incontinence of the tongue fruſ- 
trates the end of ſpeaking; as 
the other incontinence does ge- 

neration, I. 132. 


Indians ſerved, for pay, ſach Princes 


and States as wanted ſoldiers, 
IV. 202, 203. 
| Tekian philoſophers, ſeveral taken 


} and hanged by order of lexan- 
der, IV. 303. Perſuaded Sab- 


bas to rebel, 309. Called 
* Gymnoſophiſts, and why, ibid. 


I) heir converſation with lex; 


ander, 310, 311 

Infamy, the fear of it the ruin of 

the Gracchi, V. 127. 

Infernal Gods, that man was to 
ſacrifice to them, who parted 
with his wife, I. 83. : 

Timitable Lowers, a ſociety fo 

« _— by Antony and Cloparra, 

111. 
5 what ſhe ſuffered from the 


jealouſy of Juno repreſented in 
IJpbitus ſlain by Hercules, I. 8. 
Ipbitus lived i in the time of Ly 


A —_— by the Romans, 1. 

32 

Inſenſibility, not ahwiys owing to 
a moderation of temper, 9 
ſometimes to violent indignati- 
on, II. 166. ; 

Fer 2 people inhabiting 

near the Alps, II. 332. 


Interpreter to the mefſengers of 


the King of Perſia put to death 


by Themi, Hocles, and why, I. 288. 


Intefre 15 of the Romans, after 
ihe Wot of Romulus, how ſet- 

1 0 I. 15 
4 ders by a II. 208. 


he accompanied Hercules in all 
| Tfadas, the ſonof Phobidii i 


his labours, whence aroſe the 
cuſtom for lovers to ſwear invi- 


olable faith on his tomb, ibid. 


*  Jolaus, one of the ſons of Antipater, 


chief cup-bearer 0 Alexander 5 


IV. 320. 


Len, a tragick poet, Plutarch s ac- 


count of him, II. 


: "Jon of 7 Beſſalonica, is treachery | 


" to Perſeus, | II. 


into Caria, ibid. The cuſtom 


Ipbicrates, a compariſon © his 


Jonian lady, her rich attire! 
what Phocion' 8 wife 440 to her, 
V. 21. 

Tonians, theth way of - living ex- 

- 33 and Jaxurous, I. 30. 

ope the daughter of Ipbic 
Wife of Thor, I 5 225 

Tos a city where J. was ſaid to 

be born, famous for Violets, 

V. 4. 

Toxus the fon of Menaki , 
grand ſon of ee 16 a 
| Chief of the colony that a0 


obſerved by the Ioxidis, his de. 
ſcendants, Bid. 
Joy, when ſudden Aan; the 
mind more than fear and ſor 


a row, VI. 161. 


II. 288, 289. Defeated a par 
ty of Lacedamenians, IV, 89. 
Iphicrates lieutenant of Artaxerx4 
againſt the £LEgyptians, VI. 13 


Fus, I. 102. Affſted him in o 
dering the ceremonies of th 
Ohmpian games, 138. 
Iptha King of Mauritania, the 
ther of A/calis, IV. 12. 
Irasawaiting-womanofCleepatre 
V. 344. Found dead at Ci 
patras feet, 367. 
Irens and Mell. Irens at Sparta, wh 
they were, I. 129. 
Iron money in Sparta, and no 
elſe current, I. 115. Harden 
by: blink que in vines 


roick valour, IV. 105. ' 
perſon deſcribed, ibid, H 
rewarded, and why fined, ik 
1/zus, Demoſthenes's tutor in e 
uence, his character, VI. 30 
Peake the ſon of Epylicus, mz 
his b. to che ſon of / 
cles, II. 48. 


= 
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oppoſed Ceſar when, he 
Mr 2 bigb-prieſt's office, 
IV. 332. He oppoſes the 


- ſending perſons from Cæſar to 


to treat of a peace, 366, 
| + of. Cæſar declared him Nine « 
Conſul with him, ibid. ' 


Ifdorus, the Admiral of Mitbri- N 


Jates's fleet, killed, III. 319. 
16, Cleopatra dreſſed in the habit 
of that Goddeſs, V. 339. 
] 1 a Corinthian captain under 
' Timoleon, II. 218. 
Hand, Atlantick, 1. „ 
Iſland in the Tiber, how made, 
called the Holy Iſland, and the 


2 between tau Bridges, I. 329. 
| Julia, the daughter of Cæſar, her 


e Fortunate Iſlands, or 
11 Elyſium, deſcribed, IV. 


Wars, th 


11, 12. 
Inenias joins Androclides and Po- 
© lopidas, to form a party in Thebes, 

II. 293. By 1 om oppoſed, 

ibid. Carried priſoner to * 
' demon and murdered, ibid. 


Jimenias, a Theban General, taken 


priſoner by Alexander the tyrant 


of Phere, II. 319. Releaſed | 


by Epaminondas, 321 
Iſmenias the mufician, in what 


| — ſcholars, 2 
abi Martialis, com ander of a 


Nene « Theban, his mean be- 


— in 1 5 court of Artaxe =” 


© "I. Il 


„279 

1522. games, oo as 33 

Iihmian games, the victor how 
rewarded, I. 231. 


Julia, 
N ried to Marius, III. Tr, 


| beſt of all royal hiſtorians, IV. . 


13. Led in triumph as a pri- 


ſoner, and wherein he proved a 


fortunate captive, 4555 7 Mar- 
: ries Cleopatra the hter of 
Antony and Cleopatra, V. 369. 


Ju L delivered to Ha by 
0 


cchus, III. 115. His charac- 
ter, 119. Thrown into a dun- 


' geon, and his ſaying thereupon, 


ibid. His hiſtory repreſented 
in twenty rag: 3 erected 
in the capitol, 1 

Julius Ce/ar's A mar- 
Her 
8 oration made by Cæſar, 


affection for her hyſhand Pome 


„ IV. 180, 181. Dies in 
hildbed, vote | 
Julia, Ant alloy er, marcied 
15 Crow. tu MAR 
5 a, the da ter upuſius, 
married to Agrippa, V. 5 : 


Julius Provalas 1 in what manner 


he prevented a civil war ready 
to break out at Rome upon the 
death of Romulus, I. 


Fulius Atticus, a ſoldfer in the 


uards, boaſts that he had killed 
tho, VI. 224 His bold re- 
Ply to Gaba, 22 8 


Prætorian cohort When Otho 


was proclaimed,” VI. 224. 


E= Brutus one of the firſt Tri- 


Stirred up the 


bunes, II. 1 
iu the Conſuls IV. 


people agai 


327. 
1 Prator in Ala, his cove- 


touſneſs, IV. 32 


Italia, one of the n of: Junius Vinder "Tevolts | a 


| Themiflocles, 3. .320 „ 
Ionic, 3 Abenden of Minerwa, 


2 uba, King of Mauritania, 9 2 — 
ſupportable pride, V. 94. H 
corrected ol Cato of Utica, ibid. 


Nero, VI. 202. 'Kifls op A 


205. 


Juno, her i image ſet « * on a ſpear was 
55 


called Juno Quiritis, I. gz. 


w Juno s ſtatue fent 7 Rome _ | 


Veii by Camillus, 1 « 320. 


Juno, her temples at Slane, 2 
and 


Juba, ſon of the former, the 
Is 24 


Incontinence of the tongue fruſ- 
trates the end of ſpeaking; as 

the other incontinence does ge- 

neration, I. 132. | 


Indians ſerved, for pay, ſuch Princes 


and States as wanted ſoldiers, 
IV. 202, 203. 

E philoſophers, ſeveral taken 

and hanged by order of Alexan- 
der, IV. 303. 
bas to rebel, 309g. Called 
© 'Gymnoſophifts, and why, ibid. 
Their converſation with Alex- 
ander, 310, 311. 

* ma the fear of it the ruin of 
the Gracchi, V. 127 


Infernal Gods, that 5 was to 
facrifice to them, who parted | 


with his wife, I. 83. . 
Tnimitable Lowers, a ſociety ſo 


. termed by Antony and Cleopatra, | 


iii. 
Tad, what ſhe ſuffered Fom- the 


jealouſy of Juno repreſented in 


a * by che Romans, I. 
9243 
4 To enfibility, not chris owing to 
a moderation of tem per, 
e to violent indignati- 
on, II. 166. 8 
N ne, a people inhabiting 
1.1 Near the Alps, II. 332. 
' Interpreter to the meſſengers 
the King of Perſia put ta death 
dy Themiftocles, and why, I. 288. 
_ Jnterre num of the Romans, after 
he 5 of Romulus, how ſet- 
Work I. 15 
** badovedt by wake, 11. 208. 


he * Hircale) ia ali . b0tnn 
' Tadas, the mor pe bitt his 
cuſtom for lovers to ſwear invi- 
dlable faith on his tomb, ibid. 


his labours, whence aroſe the 


© Jolaus, one of the ſons of Antipater, 


evict _—_ 0 Mexander 5 


N 


& Wa of 7 FR ew, is mer 
to Perſeus, 1 I. 269. 


K ww . 


Perſuaded Sab- 


into Caria, ibid. The cuſtom 


but 


f 
Iren and Mell. Irent at Sparta, wh 


Tonian lady, het rich Attire, 
what ee N s wife faid 1 to E 
V. nn! 

Tonians, thei" way! of linky: Ex- 
penſive and luxurous, I. 30. 


Tope the daughter of Iphicls;; 
wife of Theſeus, I, 1755 10 85 


Hos a city where A. was ſaid t 
- born, famous for roles 


Ju mg a of: Mena! and 
8 randſon of 7 2 10. 
hief of che colony that paſſed 


obſerved by the Ioxidar, his de- 
ſcendants, 161d. | 
Joy, when ſudden kanst the 
mind more than fear and for 
row, VI. 161. | 
Ipbicrates, a compariſon of his 
II. 288, 289. Defeated a par 
ty of ne, IV. 89. 
Inbiergrer lieutenant of Artaxerxq 
inſt the AZgyptians; VI. 1 
111 Nain by Peat, I. 8. ; 
Ipbitus lived i in the time of Lycu 
gus, I. 102.  Aﬀiſted him in c 
89 the "ceremonies 'of t 
Olympian games, 1 38. 
Ipiba King of Mauritania, the 
ther of 4/calis, IV. 12. 
Iras awaiting-woman ofChupatra 
2 344. Found dead at Ce 
patra's feet, 367. | 


. 


they were, I. „ 
Iron money in eres — 
I. 1 


0 5 | in vineg 


roick valour, IV. 105. 

perſon ' deſcribed, ibid, H 

rewarded, and why fined, i 
1/zus, Demoſthene!'s tutor in e 

quence, his character, VI. 31 
Lander tlie ſon of "Eqphicus, m: 

his daughter te to che ſon of / 

cler, II. 48. 


= 
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Jauricws oppoſed Cæſar when, he helt of all royal hiſtorians, IV, 


ſet up for the bigb-prieſt's office, 
IV. 3 He oppoſes the 

| ſending perſons from Cæſar to 
Pompey to treat of a peace, 366, 
367. Cz/ar declared him joint 

* Conſul with him, 4. 

Thdorus, the Admiral of Mitbri- 

* dates's fleet, killed, III. $19. 

If, Cleopatra dreſſed in the habit 

of that Goddeſs, V. 339. 

Thus, a Corinthian captain under 
Timoleon, II. 218. 

Hand, Atlantick, I. 236. 

Iſland in the Tiber, how made, 

called the Holy Iſland, and the 


Hand between two Bridges, I. 


Mui, rhe Fortaiiate, Ifands, of * 
Homer's Elfium, deſcribed, IV. 


i, 14 5. | 
Iſmenias joins Androclides and Pe- 
 hjidas,to form a in Thebes, 


II. 293. By whom oppoſed, . 


ibid. Carried priſoner to La- 
demon and murdered, zbid. 
Jimenias, a Theban General, taken 
priſoner by Alexander the tyrant 
of Pberæ, II. 319. Releaſed 
by Epaminondas, 321. 
Jnenias the muſician, in what 
| —_ he inſtructed his ſcholars, 
| ee. 11 Theban, his mean be- 
baviour in the court of Ariax- 
erxes, VI. 13 55 | — 
Jodice the dau iter of Zuriptole- 


mus, and wife to Cimon, III. 


2 


55 279. OI" 2 wages OY 

Ifthnian games, /ee Games, I. 33. 

Ithnian games, the victor how 
rewarded, I. 231. | 


13. Led in triumph as a pri- 
ſoner, and wherein he proved a 
fortunate captive, 383. Mar- 
ries Cleopatra the da 
* © Antony and Cleopatra, V. 369. 
Je, delivered to Sylla by 
HBaocchus, III. 115. His charac- 
ter, 11 5 Mugen 5 a dun- 
geon, and his ſaying thereupon, 
77% His 3 — 
in twenty golden ſtatues erected 
in the capitol, 142. 
Julia, Julius Cæſar's aunt, mar- 
' ried to Marius, III. 111. Her 


funeral oration made by Cz/ar, : 


IV. 329. | 
Julia, the daughter of Cæſar, her 
affection for her huſband Pom» 
, „ #4 180, 181. Dies in 
.. TS 
Julia, Antony s b married 
to Corn. Lentulus, V. 288. 
Julia, the daughter of Auguſtus, 
married to Agrippa, V. 369. 
Julius Proculus in what manner 
"Mo Nen a civil war ready 
to break out at Rome upon the 
death f Bag f 0 AT 
Julius Atticus, a ſoldier in the 
guards, boaſts that he had killed 
Ocho, VI. 224. His bold re- 
1 ply to Galla, 22. 
Julius Martialis, comtmander of a 
Prætorian cohort "when Obo 
was proclaimed,” VI. 224. 


Junius Brutus one of the firſt Tri- 


bunes, II. 149.  Stirred up the 
people againſt the Conſuls, IV. 
327. „ 

Junius, Prætor in Afia, his cove- 

touſneſs, IV. 327. 


„ 


lalia, one of the daughters of Junius Yindex revolts N againſt 


| Themiflocles, 1. 320. a 80 
* an appellation of Minerva, 
. ee 
Juba, King of Mauritania, his in- 
ſupportable'pride, V. 94. How 
corrected by Cato of Utica, ibid. 


Juba, ſon of the former, * 


Mere, VI. z02. 'Kifls himſelf, . 


Juno, her image ſet on à ſpear was 
© called June Nr I. 93. 
Fund's Row fent 1. Rome from 
iii by Camillus, I. 329, 330. 
Juno, her temples at Samos, Argos, 
4 1 N 5 888 Sn nene 


ughter of | 


and 
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and Tocoxins, lied by 
the pirates, IV. 142. } 
Juno, her feaſt at Argos, V. 255. 
Junonia, a name given to Carthage, 
3 rebuilt by Cates Gracebus, 
Tupiter gl, I. 15. His gerd 
fiee called Hecalefrum, ibid. Sta- 


tor, the origin of that name, 


76. The Sy/lanian, 111. 


Jupiter complains of a profanation 


committed by the Romans, II. 


169, 170. 
Jupiter the Feretrian, why ſo 
Called, I. 71. II, 339, 340. 


Jupiter and Mercury the Te 

II. 416. 

Jupiter Ammon, Heme goes to 
viſit his temple, IV. 359. 


Jupiter Olympins, his temple, the 
only one left unfiniſhed by the 


Athenians, I. 244. 


Jupiter enk, his temple 1 near 


3 
King: 
his throne by e IV. 


Syracuſe, III. 396. 
Jupiter, how tepreſented fitting on 


A the warrior, HI. 61. 
Juſt, a title given t to Ariſtrides, II. 
392. 
Juſtice, no virtue, the honour 
| whereof procures a man ſo much 
| envy, V 82, 83, 
Ivy and Laurel, with which the 


| Romans decked their tents, Ok 
| Knot. 


2655 
Ixion, the fignification of the fable 
. concerning him v. 125 


K. 


2 183, Sc. By Caæſar, W. 


Kin why called Anaces by the 
K nes I. 45. The true cha- 


rater of a King, and what 
poght to be his principal care, 


Tea 


The name of King dreaded by 
5 249. 

King s, the 175 of their friend- 
Knife; 


Know thy fel 155 a "divin 2 
Alendar reformed by Hh | 


b Labienus forſakes Caſar, an , 


e takes an oath not to quit the 
The Kings of Spar/a. 
from Hercules, 192. 5 


They had always two Kings a? 
Sparta, 108, 
Kings of Perfia Wg and wor- 
2 7 os. Image of the Dei- 
ty, 1 W t was the 
reateſt — they could con- 

web arcs N 316. N. Where, 
and by whom crowned, VF. 
114. A cuſtom . to 
give every woman a piece of 
gold when they viſited thit | 
country, IV. 315. 1 
Kings: it was a very ancient opi- | 
nion that ſome Kings could cure 
certain maladies * touching, 
ns 59- 
Kings of Sparta, their averſion to 
the Epbori and Senate, IV. 68. 
When in town, the Ki ing al- 
a dined together, 87. 
Io of Kings, a title given to the 
ing of Parthia, IV. 162. De- 
merrius aſſumed the fame title, 


"Wi title of King aſſumed 
by the ſucceſſors of Alexander, 
V. 248. That additional bo- 
nour changed their natures, ibid. | 


the Romans, V. 2 


by p, VI. 19 
the bt {06 Greeks uſed. to 
have a knife hang by their 
ſword, I. 13. N. 

Gordian knot cut by Alex- 
ander, IV. e 20% 


V. 77. 


. Gn. Am, 2 Al. ., - > ö am © —_ OE ST 


0 BS 3 
| Abeo call tags! the conf i- 


racy againſt Czar, VI. 6. | 
Lieutenant to Brutus, 7 
| goes 


over to Pompey, IV. 295-364. 


I <0 * ' 14 $5 42 4 


battle till he had put the enemy 
to flight, 2 200. When _ 5 
5 eu 


2 


* 
% n 
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honourable. and juſt, 137. 


jeutenant, he routs the Fi- 
ines, IV. 346. Slain in 
Ala, V. 317. lag What Cicero 
faid to him, 4 1. I 
labyrinth of Crete, a ſtate priſon, 
I. 16. e ood 
edemonians ſend embaſſies to 
Lycurgus to return, ; I. 108. 
The place where their council 
met, 111. They were no leſs 
addicted to muſick than to war, 
136. 
. war gave repoſe, 437. 
juſt before an engagęment their 
King ſacrificed a goat, ibid. 
And their muſicians played the 


tune of the hymn to Caftcr, 


ibid. In battle the King 
had always fighting by his fide 


Blamed for authorizing an en- 


. terprize, and at the. ſame time 
puniſhing the author, , 293, 


294. A great overſight u 


| their officers who commandec 
the garriſon in Cadmea, 301 
They ſurrender the caſtle, anc 


are puniſhed for it; 302. The 


Lacædemonians enter Aæotiæ, 


The only people to 


with a powerful army, 303. 
They are defeated by the The- 


_ bans under Pelopidas, 307. They 
continue the war againſt the 


Thebans, 310. The moſt ex- 
pert in war of all the Greeks, 
312. Defeated by Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas, 313. Their 


offer to the Athenians to prevent 


ſome brave man, who had come 


off conqueror in the Olympick - 


games, ibid, What a Lacede- 
monian ſaid hen he ſaw an 
Athenian who had been puniſhed 


for idleneſs, 139, They main- 


tained themſelves at the head 
of all Greece for five hundred 
years together, 147. They re- 


ward Euribiades for valour, and 


Themiftocles for wiſdom and con- 


duct, 303- | They propoſe. to 


exclude from the council of the - 


Anphy&ions, the repreſentatives -- 


of thoſe cities that had not 


fought againſt Xerxes, 305. 


They endeavour to advance 


Cimon, that he might rival The- 
miſtocles, 307. They croſs the 


by them, ibid. Their 


IV. 95. Their Ma 


their cloſing with Mar donius, 


398. Not very expert in ſieges, 


412. Their inhuman decree 
againſt the Atbenigni III. 210. 


- Their. reſpe& for Cimon, 294- 


The affront they gaye the Abe. 


nian, 297. Their atnbaſſadors 
how deceived by Alcibiades, 3 86. 


Beat at Leuctra by the The 


ans, 


nimify 
on that defeat, 97,.98. Their 
anſwer to the'ambaſſadors of 7 a- 


chos and NMectauabis, 109. Th 


J. 4 neir 
unjuſt orders to Ageſlaus, ibid. 
A wrong principle 1 — | 

cruple 


about the oracle relating to a 
lame King, 98, 99. There 


defigns of Pericles; II. 27. They . 


fine Pleifonax their King, and 


had not been an enemy in their 
country for the ſpace of fix 


hundred years, 100. Their 


for what, 30. They invade the 


Athenian territories, 44- They 
make a peace with the Bzotians, 
and deliver up Panactum to the 


Athenians, II. 104. The of- 


fers of their ambaſſadors at 


Athens rejected by the cantri- 
vance of Alcibiades, 10g, 106. 
They were enemies to demo- 


cracy, 124. What theyeſteemed 


- chievements, 103... 


chidamus, 


eateſt at- 
heir great 
joy on the ſucce(s of Ar 
103, Oe. From 
whence they might date their 


moderation in their 


- corruptions, V. 129. Their 


2 


great deference to their wives, 
151. „ ae 
acedæmonius, one of the ſons of 
Cimon, II. 38. 1 1A 
+" 


XK M | Aw 4 _— 
: 2 1 25 defeated by Cato, II. Lamachas named one of the Ge- 


Lac 2 an 'Sfurper 1 in Athens, V 


264. He quits the place, 758, 
Lachares the father of E aricles, V 


VP." ARM -an officer in Corinth, 
his ſpeech to Cimon, and Cimon 8 
32 III. 296, 297. 


Lats a friend of Galba's, VI. 2: 224. 


Murdered, 226. 
"Laconia divided Lycurgus into 
thirty thouſand ſhares, I. 1 14. 
'Laconian laws introduced amongſt 
© the Romans, I. 1 3 50 
Laconick cup, I. 11 | 
Lacopluri, a nick-name, and the 
co ccaſion of it, II. 391. 
 Lacratidas accuſes fotos II, 
48. 


| F tis i hs erp. | 


laus, III. 215. 
Lacritus an orator, v. 404. 
alia accounted happy in never 
having known but one woman, 
8. 


— * 5 
le C. why amm the 7 iſe, - 4b 
| N the holy: lamp. at Athens 


V. 191 


Lelius dent i in diſguiſe * Lops- 15 
to 2 Antony to 


d uss cam 
3 attack it, V. 3. 

"Lena Popilius, his diſcourſing with 
Caſa ſurprized the  Confpira- 
tors, VI. 70. 

2 the conſul, recalled from 
_ Sicily, II. 367. 
anſwer to Pyrrbus, III. 76. 
Defeated by Pyrrhus, 78. 

Tais the famous courtezan, ſaid to 
be the daughter of Timandra, 
Alcibiader's miſtreſs, II. 141. 
When very young, ſhe was 
taken at Hyccara by Nicias, and 
ſold — other captives, 
III. 395. 


Lake, Allan, 2 remarkable ſtory + 


concerning it, I. 325. 
Lake Lucanian, the water of it. 
ſomerimes ſweet and ſometimes 


alt, III. 430. 


His character, 


of Nicias had given | him, tof 
engage the Syracy/ans, without 


their General fight and kill 
Lamachus, the ſophiſt, his pane 


Lamb, veanod with-e head an: ] 


29 
Lands, a a celabeaced "MK take 


Helepolis, and why, ibid. He 


re the wife of Archidanul | 


tion of his, II. 9, 10. 
Lamponius the Lucanian, lieuts 
His reſolute 


Lamprias, 'grand-father — Plas 
Lampſacus, a city given to Th ; 
Lamyrus, or the Buffoon, a nam 


4 th daughter of Cleodt : 


Lanaſſa, the 5 of Agi : 


nerals againſt 1555 III. 1555 


verty made him. We rey = 
_ thid. A better foldier than 

Nicias, 395. He takesthe op- 
portunity, which the ſickneſz 


him, 398. He and Callicra 
each other, 46id.. 0 


rie upon Fg and ki el 


der, V. 384. 


and coloured like a Tian, IVA 


dner by Demetrius, who feli 

in love with her, V. 246. Thai 

magnificent ſupper ſhe provide 
for Demetrius, 257. Called 


objection to the ſentence o 
Bacchoris an Aue judge 
258. | 


How to be rekindled it 
_ it went out, I. 168, 169. 


and mother of Agi, IV. 64. 
a famous diviner a predic 


nant to Tele/enus, III. 256. 
tarch, V. 312. 
 miftocles by the Perſians tow: 


his maintenance, I. 317. 


iven ras one of the Prolenit 
I. 45 


and wife of the elder Pyrrbjff 
and founder of the Pyrrbid a 
III. 57. 3 "4 


cles. the: Os: married 7 
Hrriiſ 


Pyrrhus, III. 66. She leaves 
* and marries Demetrius, 
Eats * chief, mou of Ti- 


granes's cavalry, III. 344. 
Language. 


I. 132. | 

Language, the Grads Anciently 

much mixt with the Laria, I. 
163. II. 339. Difficult to know 
wherein the beauties of a lan- 
guage conſiſt, V. 377. 

laadice, her picture painted in 
the poreh at Hehews, III. #79, 


horſes he had promiſed him 
the firſt time taken, IV. 4. 

cure for the ſpleen, V. 381. 
accuſes Timoleon, II. 235. 


their wars with the Centaurs, I. 

32. The ſtory of them, 41. 
Laras, or Lars in the Tuſcan lan- 

guage ſignifies king, I. 265. N. 
Larentia, a feaſt in honour Acca 


Larentia and Hercules, ibid. 
Latins, by what ſtrata m defeat- 

ed by the Romans, 
gates of Rome I. 94. They 


357. Defeated by Camillus, 


360. 
quin, and why, 1 45. 
near mount Pioum, II. 306. 


feated at Geræſtus, I. 343. 
Laughter. 


by Lycurgus, I. 140. 


vue the firſt city baut by 
Aeneas in _ IL. 175. 


11 


: 1 a city 
 Laconick language, - 
— conciſeneſs and force of it, 


Law of Pericles againſt 


1 * refuling 23 the 0 

was the cauſe of Treys being 
Laomediůon the Orchomenian, his 4 
Laphyftias, - a Syracuſan Orator, 5 


Law, that the party accuſed might 
Lapithe, Theſeus aſſiſts them i in 


Larentia, I. 54. The ſtory of 


the 
invade the - Roman territories, 
Attempt to reſtore ar- 


os - ibid. 


Latona frighted by a wit boar Laws. 
Lattamyas and the Thſallas de- 


A little ſtatue dedi- 


| Lins written compared. to ſpiders 
cated to the God of Laughter Ip | 


N . the tewple thereof, V. 


Laurion, a ſilver mine belongin 
to Athens, the revenues . 
of uſed to . amongſt | 
the people, I. 2 & 

— ged and taken 

by Sertorius, without Pampey' s 

being able to relieve it, IV. 


23: 24. 


Ju? relating to huſband and 
wife, I. 83. Law, a ſtrange 


done of the Atbenians, 2 


baſtards, 


II. 49, 


a o. | | 
Law o de 7 Thebans, S very re- 
- markable one II. 3 

Law the chief of 8 


that the weakeſt ſhould ſubmit 
to thoſe who are beſt able 
to ee and defend them, 
JI. 31 

Law of the Spartans, never to 


make one man twice | 
III. 185. . How.evaded, bid. 


= a guard _ his accuſer, V. 
o. 


Law among the Remans, that theſe 


who ſtood for any office ſhould" 
be preſent, and thoſe who de- 
manded a triu:aph ſhould con- 
tinue ane walls of * 
W 


: Law a bale one among the 


Lacædemoniant, V. 134. 


Laws not wdgced 70 Wing by 


Heurgus, I. 121. Laws ſhould 
be impriated on the minds of 


the people 1 5 youu education, 


To men of few words 
few laws are ſufficient, I. 233. 


Laws infuſed into the manners of 


children by education, I. 200. 


webs, I. 27. 
Laws ſhould be ſo contrived as to 
be more proſitable in the obſer- 


vance than breach of them, I. 
207. 


| 3 * 
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wo encreaſe the credit of the 
judges, I. 223. 
| Lav a be eaſy to be obeyed, 
22 


Law among the Romans forbidding 


any one to poſſeſs above five 
hundred acres of land, V. 190. 
Law againſt buryin the dead 


-within'the city walls, VI. 197. 


Law ſometimes muſt give way 
to common intereſt, III. 118. 
Law ſuits ceaſed in Sparra on pra- 


hibiting gold and-filver, I. 139. 


League between the Athenians, 
| Mantineans, Elians, and Ar- 
gives, III. 387. 

N between N C ai, 

and Pompey, V. 7 


. Lebadia, . — thence 


foretold Sylla' 8 Nes III. 
FY 240. SITY 
e a name given to military 
companies, why, I. 64. The 


* Fer rm on the union with the 
Sabines, 78. 


-Lentiles offered by the Rowane, on 
the tombs of the dead, III. 441. 


del, Batiatus, his Profeſon 
III. 426. 


| Abe ſent into Al by Flani- 


nius to ſet free the Bargyllans, 
0172 hypo: 
Lale the conſul marches with a 
treat Army againſt Spar tacks, | 3 
lt II. 428. — by en. 


tacus, id; 


; | — th; Debt. refelts W 


aſſemble the Senate, IV. 190. 
He was always an enemy to 
Caſar, 357. He oppoſes 

Caſar's demands, ibid. What 
be ſaid of Cæſar, 361. His 
behaviour to Antony and Curio, 
ibid. Commands Antony to, 

leave the Senate, V. 292. 

Lentulus, Lucius, coming to Agypt,, 
not knowing of Pompey's fate, 

is murdered, IV. 216. 
 Lentalns, N -his character, 


E a — IV. 279. 


Leocrates, a great flateſiman, I. 
- Reman legions doubled by Ro- | 


Tents 2 ee e 2 


; ade, one of Alen s Ge- 


Teonidas Xin g of, Sparta, F ſaying 


V. 427. called Su 
Exp a See, i 
inſolent ſaying of i 
His mind tales 475 hi 
dictions of falſe:prophets, 428, 
His deteſtable deſign, ibid 
He gains the ambaſſadors * the 
Allobroges, ibid. Convicted in 
ffůull Senate, degraded, and con- 
_ 429. Wa "Executed, 
433. | 
Lab of Breantinum, a0 ang of C 
his, III. 406. ; 
Leo the Corinthian,who cm FE: 
ed in the citadel of Syracy/e, | 
attacks and defeats the beſiegers, 
and makes himſelf maſter of. 
Aacbradina, Il. 21 5. 
Le af Agraula, the bs of 
Alcmagn, accuſes Panſanias of | 
treaſon, I. 309. 99854 


223 
2 one of the Generals of i 
the Greeks, perſuaded by Ariſti- 
des 10 refer a Aiſpnte to 8 


2 of the deſign of Oplatxs, | 
one of the enemy, * his 


nerals, ordered to eſtabliſn Eu- 
menes in the overnment 0 
Fan IV. 38. What 
prevented Aa ibid, The 
confidence he put in Eumenes, | 
ibid. Hig airy hopes, ibid. 
Sent by Alexander to the mo- 
ther, wife and daughters of 
Darius, who were taken priſo- 
ners, IV. N 9. fare 
ance, , 278. e joins wit 
8 V. 27. ls killed i in 
battle, ibid. 
{Leonidas the uncle of Churiles, E 
I. 104 


of his to one who ſpoke to the 
| pur- 


229. An undeſigned predic- 
tion of his to that rince, 


„ | | 
male one of the Kings of Sparta, 
the ſon of Clioaymus, his ge- 
nealogy, V. 128. His cha- 
| rafter, ibid. His infinuations 
againſt Agis, 131. He oppoſes 
- 4eis in reforming the ſtate, 133. 
Adheres to the rich, 1 34. Ac- 
caſed by Lyſander, 135. He 
flies to the temple of Minerva, 
ibid. Is depoſed, and Cleum- 
brotus his ſon-in-law advanced 
in his ſtead, bid. Reſtored, 
138. Condemns Cleombrotus to 
perpetual exile, 140. His de- 
ſigns againſt Agis, ibid. He 
eompells the widow of Agis to 
marry his ſon Cleomenes, 144. 


tereſt at Thebes, II. 293. He 
gets Androclides aſſaſſinated at 
; fidas, 301. e 
Ia the herald diſcovers the plot 
of the Pallantide to T be/eus, I. 


14. | 
Luftbenes, General of the Athe- 

nians, author of the Lamiack 
war, V. 24. What he ſaid to 


24, &c, His victories, 25. 

His death, ibid. 

Sparta, a queſtion he aſked 
his hoſt at Corinth, I. 122. 

Lotycbydas, the ſon of Agis and 


of Alcibrades, II. 120. 
knowleged by Agis, III. 203. 
| I account of baftardy, 
ow contracted to Cato, V. 


1a Alexanders governor, IV. 


Luntidas eſpouſes the Sparian in- 


Athens, 294. Killed by Pelo- 


. Phocion, and Phecion's anſwer 


Lutychidas an ancient King at 


Tinza, ſappoſed to be the ſon 
Ac- 
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| pubpoſe, but out of ſeaſon, I. 
: þ * ſlain at 7. bermopyle, I. 


Lepidus, Marcus, choſen Conſul by 
the intereſt of Pompey, III. 
263. IV. 130: He uſurps the 
government, IV. 131. What 
was ſaid to be the cauſe of his 
„ oy 
Lepidus Cæſar, chuſes him for his 
collegue, V: 296. His confe- 
rence with Auguſtus and Antony, 
303. He had Africa for his 

tare, ;,, 4 

Leptines, tyrant of Apollonia, ſur- 
renders to Timoleon, and is by 

him ſent to Corinth, II. 221. 

Leptines the brother of Dronyfius 

the elder, VI. 10. 

Leſche, a place of conference, I. 

386. | | 

Leucads, a Corinthian colony, II. 

> SIO 1454, | | 

Leucaſpidæ, a body of Antigonus's 
army ſo called, V. 165. 5 

e,, * 

Leuctra, battle of, II. 312, 31 3. 

IV. 97, CIT 

Leuctrides, the daughters of Sceda- 

Jus, their hiſtory, II. 310. | 

Levies of troops, great ones 
accaunted dangerous to a ſtate, 
U. 71. | 
co-operarion, II. 180. 

Liberty (an anniverſary game of) 
obſerved by the Plateans in ho- 
nour of thoſe who died for the 
liberty of Greece, II. 415, 
418. 1:55:53 | 

Liberty proclaimed to. all Greece, 
at the //hmian games, III. 38, 


'_ 39 | | 
Libitina, a goddeſs at Rome, I. 
„ 


Liberty of men agrees with God's 


Libo commander of the fleet that 


guarded the mouth of the ha- 
ven of Brunduſium, V. 294. 
Library of Alexandria burnt, IV. 
- 380, Of Pergamus given to 
Cleopatra by Antony, V. 342. 

Of Lucullus, III. 963. ._ 
Lice. Sylla and ſeveral others 
= nn 


N Nn 


Rm by them, III. 265, 
2 
Lichas, the he fa- 
mous for his hoſpitality, III. 
28 
Licinia the dau ghter. of P. Craſſus, 
married to C.Gracchus, V. 205. 
Her diſcourſe to her huſband, 

22. W e of her portion, 
228 —UU— 

Licinis, the veſtal virgin, courted 
by Craſſus, and for what, III. 
418, 419. 

Licinius Stole, iſ a ſedition 
in Rome, I. 365. Choſen Ge- 
neral of the horſe, 366. He 

made a law that no one ſhould 
poſſeſs above five hundred 
acres of land, which he was 
the firſt that broke, and ſuffered 
the penalty, ibid. 

Licinius a ſervant to Caius W- 

chus, V. 186. Killed in de- 
fence of his maſter, 223, 224. 

T Macer his adventure, V. 
418. 

Lictors officers appointed by Ro- 
mulus, why ſo called, I. 88. 

Ligarius Quintus, defended by Ci- 
cero, before Cæſar, V. 452. 
In the conſpiracy againſt Cz/ar, 
VI.6 

Light, a great one appeared over 
Cz/ar's camp the night before 
the battle of Phar/alia, IV. 

. $00, 20. 

Lightning how expiated, T. 179. 

Places ftruck with lightning 
accounted facred, III. 96. 

Ligurians, a warlike people, where- 
in of ſervice to the Romans, II. 
240. 

iLimaeus killed while he was de- 
fending Alexander, IV. 308. 

LZimmus, a Macedonian, who conſpi- 
red againſt Alexander, IV. 288. 
Killed i in defending himſelf by 
thoſe who were ſent to appre- 

hend un ibid. 


| Aon. the Giered band at Thebes, 


. 
_ a people of Gail, . 


1183 let looſe in the city of Mea 
gara, VI. 63. 

Lipareans attack the Runen, 1 
were ing an off 
S i * 

Liſpin g gave a grace to Alibiade, 

in his pronunciation, II. gz, 

Lituus a crooked rod uſed by the 
augurs. I. 82. Loſt when the 
Gauls took Rome, and ſevered 

by a miracle, 83. 

Livins Drufus, the ak of Cate 
the younger by the mother's ſide, 

V. 41. His character, 42. | 

Livius Drakes; fellow-tribune with 
_ Gracchus, V. 215. En- 

raged by the ſenate to op- 
ains Gratchus,”215,216. Wl 

2 Pefbumius General of the L 
Latins, I. 93. 

Lollius Marcus, Cat's auer 
in the queſtorſhip, V - ag 1 

Lots, Præneſtiue, II. dl 4 

* how defined W bps ar Li 

hers, I. 96. hat the love 
5 Gods is toward. men, 
157, 158. 

Love of boys among the Spartan, 

I. 132. IV. 87. 


II. 308. 
Lucilius the tribune. propoſes the 
chuſing Pompey dictator, IV. 
182. 
Lacilius ſuffers himſelf to be taken, 
to preſerve Bratus, VI. 103. 
His ſpeech to an on that 
occaſion, 104. le attended 
Antony when he retired into a 
deſart, V. 353. 
Lacius the ſon of Canill, l 
60. 
140 . fad gui, IV. 


e A his. reſpedt for the 
veſtals and reverence for the 


Code, I. 343. 3 


lub pany one of caſar $ Ge- 
[7 rals, IV. 202.ê 
[acius Auitius end Gentius King 
ho of 1llpria, II. 254. 
to lucius Antonius re 6 ſt Do- 

nitian, the news of his defeat 

7 miraculouſly — to Rome, 
. H. 266. 
bo lacins Apuleius accuſes Camilla: 4 
he ' _— in the Tuſcan ſpoils, I. 
ed 


Nt ö Baſillus ſent by Sylla to ſe- 


e, III. 229. 
lucius Analtus, Craſſus ſtruck him 
th and drove him out of the court 
n- bleeding, for contradicting n. 
III. 464. 


lacius ZEmilins, II. 242. N. 

Lucius Lollius called by Metellus to 
his affiſtance agony Sertorius, 
IV. 16. 

Lucius Mallius, a guide made uſe 
of by Cato, II. 441. 

Lucius Manlius overthrown by 
Sertorius's lieutenant, IV. 16. 
1 Murena accuſed of bribery 

Cato, V. 60. Acquitted, 61. 

Hl reſpect for Cato, ibid. 

lucius Offices recorded for the firſt 
parricide in Rome, I. 83. 

Lucius Oda vius ſent by Pompey to 

ſuperſede Metellus i in Crete, IV. 

148. 


Pompey, IV. 118. 
Lucius Paulus, the father of * 
— died in battle, II. 


. Nine, the brother of 
Flaminius, expelled the ſenate 
by Cato, II. 447. Appointed 
Admiral, 29. His character, 


- was for abrogating Syllas acts, 

his ambition ſuppreſſed by Lu- 
cius Lucullus, Ut. 

; tains the decree for recalling 
Lucius Lucullus, 35 3. 


1 * D 


cure one of the gates of Rome, . 


— Philippus, what he ſaid of 


* * ; 

E N 

. Scipio roſccuted Cu ; 
and 424 255 1 

in commiſſion 2 laminias to 

re the death of Hannibal, 


LO 
Tan extius, the firſt of the com- 
monalty that was choſen Conſul, : 


1b. . brother of Antony, cre- 

ated tribune, V. 300. ; 

Lucius Cenſorinus left in Greece with 
the command of the army by 

Antony, V. 307. © | 

Lucius Opimius a ſriend to the no- 
r and one who oppoſed 
Caius Gracchus, V. 218. 


us Raus boaſted in being con- 


wy "cerned in the murder of iber ius 


Gracchus, V. 20, 

Lurks Pella di graced by Brutus 
for embezzling the publick mo- 

ney, VI. 89. | 

Lucretia, the rape committed. on 
her by the ſon of Targuin the 
_ cauſe of the great revolution in 
Rome, I, 247. 

Hg the wife of Numa, I. 


2 the father of Lucretia, 

choſen Conſul, I. 261. 

Lucretius Ofella commands at the 
ſiege of Prenefte, III. 258. Per- 
ſuaded to raiſe the ſiege, 1514. 
M r by order of Ha, 
2 

1 coin, why ſo called, III. 


tid ian games inftitured i in ho- | 
nour of Lacullus, III. 335. 

Lucullus (Lucius) his ſtatue erected 

at Chæronea, and on what occa- 

ſion, III. 276. Wherein he 

2 reſembled Cimon, 277. His 


48. luxury, IV. 116. An enemy 
Bucins Quintus the Tribune, who 
him Tongs to Spain, and why, 


135. 
309. Ob- 


to Pompey, yet conſented to ſend 


is forces and govern- 
ment decreed to Pompey, 149. 
His interview with Pompey, 15 1, 

On his return from Aa e eſteemed = 


by 


WR Þ. - 
dy the ſenate, IV. 171. He 


oppoſes Pompey, ibid. His 
| em for Cato s friendſhip, V. 
68. His original, III. 302. 
By what ke ff made himſelf 

known in the world, bid. 
Learned both in Greet and La- 
lin, 303. Sylla dedicated his 
memoirs to him, and with what 
view, ibid. He ſtudied the 
liberal ſciences, ibid. A re- 


markable inſtance of his great 


learning, ibid. He wrote an 
account of the Marcian war in 
Greek, ibid. His ſingular af- 
fection to his brother Marcus, 

304. The confidence S 
; Pad in him, ibid. Sent by Swlla 
to Ly4:a and A#gypt, to procure 
_ ſhipping, ibid. His arrival at 
Crete, and what he did to the 
Cpreniuns, ibid. The honours 
he received at Jexandria, 305. 
He did not go to Memphis, nor 
do ſee any of the wonders of 
Arrpr, and why, ibid. The 
ent he received from the 


ftratagem he made uſe of to get 

ſafe to Rhodes, 306. He ares 
Mithridates's garriſon out of 
Chios, and ſets the Colophonians 
at liberty, ibid. He refuſes an 
advantageous propoſal of Fim- 
bria's, and why, ibid. He twice 
defeats M:thridates's fleet, 307. 
He joins Sylla in Cher/one/us, 
and aſſiſts him in his paſſage, 
ibid. His moderation in levying 


the fine ſet upon Aſia, 308. His 


ftratagem to deceive the Mityle- 
nians, ibid. He defeats them, 
ibid. He had no hand in the 


calamities brought upon 7raly 
E la, Bid 


by Marius and Sylla, ibid. Sylla 
makes him guardian to his fon, 
ibid. Declared Conſal with 
Cotta, 309. He ſeconds Pom- 
es demand of money to con- 
- finue the war in Spain, and his 


"the ambition of Lucius Duinriuj 
of his ambition to be made G0. 


| King of Zgypt, ibid. The 


him, ibid. | 
no notice, 15d. Reaſons for 
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policy therein, ibia. He calm; 
the Tribune, ibid. The 


vernor of Cilicia, 310, The 


means whereby he obtaihed that 
government, id. He paſſes 
into fa, where he finds the 
army corrupted by luxury, 311, 


Hereforms and diſeiplines them, 


ibid. He marches to ſuccour 
Cotta, and his ſpeech to the ar. 

my on that occaſion, 313. His 

prudent conduct againſt Mitiri. 


dates, ibid. He intercepts his 


convoy, 318. Obliges him 


ibid. And beats his army in 
their retreat, ibid. He fails into 
the Hellęſpont, lands at Troas, 


and lodges in the temple of 
Pinus, 319. His dream, 1% 


He takes thirteen of Mitbri. 
dates's gallies, ibid. He orders 


his ſoldiers not to kill any one- 
* ey'd man, and why, Bid. He 
purſues Mithrydates into Bythi- 
nia, 320. He generoully re. 
fuſes the ſupplies decreed by 


the ſenate, ibid. He enters 


the kingdom of Pontus, 321. 
_ His army ſuffer much from a 
ſcarcity of proviſions, ibid. The 


clamours of the army 2 
Of which 1 


his delay in purſuing Mithri- 
dates, 322. He leaves Murme 


in command before the city of 


Amiſus, 3 23. Marches againſt 
Mithridates, ibid: His cavalry 


beat in the firſt encounter, ibid. 
The puniſhment he inflicted on 


the ſoldiers that fled, 324. How 
preſerved from a deſign of OA 
thacus, 325. He takes the city 
of Cabiri, and "ſeveral other 
places, 327. He purſues M. 
thridates, 328. His conqueſts, 
ibid. He ſends Appius to J. 


Trent 


bu to demand Mirbridaten 
. 46 He returns to the ſi 


city, ibid. His, endeavours to 
fred by the Governor, ibid. 


Ill, 330. He redreſſes the 
abuſes, 331. - During his reſi- 


lick ſports, 335- The honours 
which were done him by the 


Pontus, and beſieges Sinope, 


* 


natives, 336: His dream, ibid. 


complaint againſt him, 337. 
He arrived at the Zaxphratis 


632 Ay WW = 


ſudden, the people conceive a 


A favorable accident that befell 
him, bid. What he ſaid to his 
ſoldiers who would have ſtormed 
a caltle,. ibid. He paſſes the 
{yris and enters into Armenia, 


uur, 342. Their different opi- 
ons, and the reſolution he 
formed, ibid. A good ſaying 


fortunate, 343. The armour 


„le wore in battle, hid. He 
of . defeats Tigranes, 344. He de- 
pſt kats the two moſt potent Kings 
n the earth, by two very dif- 


le players and muſicians in the 


ay, to celebrate his victories, 
nd, His generoſity, ibid. He 


VL, - 


of Auiſus, 329. He makes the 
fe the city which had been 
He examines into the eivil ad- 
miniſtration of affairs in Aa, 0 


dence at Ephęſus, he entertains 
the people with feaſts and pub⸗ 
people, ibid. He returns into 
ibid. Which he reſtored to the 
The Tribunes of Rome prefer a 
which was ſwoln with the rains, 
iid. The river abating on a 


vonderful opinion of him, 338. 


39. He beſieges Tigranccerta, = 
114 He holds a council of 


o his on days accounted: un- 


rent expedients, 345. He 
lorms the city of 7 = oo ; 
wich he lets his ſoldiers plun- 
&r, 346. He makes uſe of 


pins the hearts of the barba - 
ms by his juſtice and clemency, 4 
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receives an embaffy from. the 
King of Partbia, but ſoon fihds 
the Parthian was underhami 


He reist moo 


olves to make a deſcent 
into Parthia, 348. But the 
ſoldiers in Pontus mutinying, 


_ refuſe to march; ibi. He quits 
that deſign, and marches againſt 


Tigranes, ibid. He marches 
to Arraxata, the capital city of 


the Kingdom, 349. In a cer> 


| y, he offers 
thankſgivings to the me be- 
e routs 


ſadden, 372. His uali- 
ties, hid? Guilty See ver 

conſiderable faults, 7144. H 

would not ſuffer his ſoldiers to 
quarter in any Greek city in al- 
hance with the Romans, ibid, 
Accuſed at Rome, 353. Ano- 


ibid. His _ being cor- 
rupted by the diſcourſe of C/o- 
dins, refuſe to march againſt 
Mithridates or Tigranes, 354. 


They repent, and offer to march 
where be pleaſed, ibid. He 


haſtens to en Tigranes be- 


fore he had — Mitbridater, 
ibid. Another revolt of his 
troops, ibid. Ic. 


His ſubmif- 
ſion to them, and the conditions 
they inſiſted upon, 355. Their in- 
ſolence, ibid. Pompey named Ge- 
neral in his ſtead, ibid. Mow 
ſlighted by Pompey, 356. The 
interview between Lucullus and 
Pompey, ibid.  Lucullus's litors 
— ſome freſh laurels to the 


lifgors of Pompey, which is 


looked 
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looked on as a favourable omen 
to Pompey, ibid.” His great fault, 
e6id.' Qc. Accuſed by Mem- 
mins, 35 7. His triumph, 358. 
He divorces Clodia for inconti- 
nence, and marries Servilia the 
ſiſter of Cato, ibid. He was 
forced to diſmiſs Servilia, 359. 
He retires from all public af- 
fairs, ibid. For which he is 


highly commended, ibid. But 
laughed at for it by Craſſus and 


Pompey, ibid. His lite com- 
pared to the old comedy, 359, 


360. His immenſe expences, 
360. His gardens, ibid. His 
[houſes of pleaſure, ibid. Called 


Xerxes ia a gown, ibid. What 
he ſaid to Pompey, ibid. What 
he faid.to the Prætor who want- 


ed to borrow ſome purple hang- 
ings of him, ibid. Sc. His in- 


ſolent oftentation and vanity in 
his repaſts, 361, Cc. Cicero 
and Pompey offer to ſu 
him, and how he deceived them, 
362. He had an excellent li- 
brary, and made a noble uſe of 
it, 363. His houſe called the 
Sanctuary and Prytaneum of 
Greece, ibid. He eſteemed all 
philoſophy, butadhered chiefly 
to the old academy, ibid. He 
attended the ſenate, whenever 


it was to defeat any of Pompey's 


projects, 364. Driven out of 
— aembly by Pompey, ibid. 
Calumniated by one Vectius, 
ibid. Before his death he grew 
mopiſh, 365. The cauſe of his 
$lInefs, ibid. The people much 
afflicted at his death, ibid. He 
was interred at his country ſeat 
at Tuſculum, ibid. His advan- 
tages above Cimon, 369, 370. 
Lucullus, Marcus, one of Sylla's 
commanders, gained a conſi- 
derable victory, III. 5. 
ther to Lucullus, who defeated 
Mic hridates and Tigranes, ibid. 


with 


min, I. 301. 


Bro- 


Choſen Salt, 304.  Aecurh 
by Mammius, FR Fe + 
Lucullus, Marcus, Prætor of Ma. 
cedonia, IV. 38. 
Lacumo, his ar with Aron 
wife, I. 333... 
Lupercalia, or feaſt of purification 
I. 80. IV. 392. 5 | : 
Laperci (the prieſts concerned in ths 
Lupercalia) I. 81. They facri. 
fice a dog, ibid, _ 
Lufitanians, ſent ambaſſadors to Sep | 
f torius, EIS Py 
utatins, Catulus, oppoſed Craſu?s 
making — to 
Rome, III. 433. 
Luxury fled from Sparta, when 
iron money only was ſuffered to 
be current, I. 116. Other 
laws to prevent luxury, 121. 
Luxury increaſed greatly at 
Rome in a ſhort time, III. 144. 
Lybis, the father of Lyſander 7 V. 
130. | PE 
Lycian, guide that conducted Ale 
ander into Perfia, IV. 274. 
Lycimnius's tomb in Argos, III. 
103. 1 EIH 
Lycomedes, an Athenian captain 
the firſt that took one of the Per 
fan ſhips at the battle of Sula 
Lycomedes, King of Scyrus, flung 
» "Tbe/eus from a rock and killet 
him, J. 46. : 
Lycomedians, Themiffocler related tt 
them, I. 281. He rebuilds thi 
_— belonging to that famil 


Lycan, an actor, how he begg 
ten talents of Alexander, IV 
262, 263. 

Lycon of Syracuſe concerned in ti 
murder of Dion, VI. 52, 534 

Lycophron, the brother of The 
conſpires with her to kill A. 


ander, the tyrant of Phere, h K. 
huſband, II. 328. 11: 
Lycaphron, General of the Cort 20 
ibiant, killed in battle, III. 38 the 


Hrorte 


* 


T 
trertar, choſen General of the 4. 115. Makes iron motiey only 
9  enrrenty hid "The good ets a 
of that regulation, 116. The 
third attempt was, their eating 
in common, 117. The acci- 


chæ ans, III. 24» n 3 
Lycurgides, the days of meeting- 
in memory of Aycurgus, fo called, 
I. 151. EM t 
1 different traditions con- 
cerning his family, his original, 
his voyages, and his death, and- 
the time in which he lived, I. 
101. In what time he flouriſh- 
ed, 102. It is poſſible he might 
have ſeen Homer, ibid. Two of 
that name at Sparta, wherein 
they differed, ;6, His genealogy, 
103. Reigned as King till the 
pregnancy of his ſiſter-in-law 
was diſcovered, 104. His loy- 
alty and great care for the pre- 


ſervation of the infant, 194, 105. 


As ſoon as it was born he ſhew- 
ed it to the Spartans, and his 
ſpeech to them thereupon, 105, 


Suſpicions raiſed againſt him by 


thoſe who envied him, ibid. 
The means he took to remove 
them, 105, 106. He fails to 
Crete, and makes choice of ſome 
of their laws, 106. He per- 
ſuades Thales to go and ſettle at 
Lacedemon, ibid. He goes into 
dia, 107, There he found 
Homers works, which he tran- 
ſcribed and collected into one 
body, 25. He goes into - 
Oyt, the regulation he drew 
from thence, bid. Did not go to 


Africa or Spain, 108. Is deſired 


to return home, ibid. Makes a 
regulation in the government, 6. 


Goes to Delphi to conſult the 


oracle, ibid. His ſecond regu- 
lation, il. Eſtabliſhes the 
ſenate, 10g, Ordered by the 


oracle to eſtabliſh the ſenate, 


111. The addition made al- 
terwards to the oracle by the 
Kings Palydorus and Theopompus, 
112. The benefit of a limited 
government, 113. He divides 
the lands anew, 114. Attempts 


ihe diviſion of their moveables, 


— 


dent that befel him thereon, 


118. In memory of that acci- 


dent he conſecrated a temple to 


Minerva Opiilete, ibid. The 


number that met at each table, 


119. Their method of admit- 
ting a member into the ſociety, 


120. Their black broth, ibid. 
His laws not reduced to writing, 
121. He forbids magnificence 
in their houſes, ibid. The ad- 


vantage thereof ibid. His 
third ordinance relating to 
war, 122. He regulates their 
marriages, ibid. His regula- 


tions concerning the women, 


123. Intended to encourage 
marriages, 124. The manner 
of their marriages, ibid. He 
| baniſhes jealouſy by allowing a 
loan of wives, 125. Child 


partake of their parents health 


or ſickneſs, ſo ſhould be be- 
got by healthful perſons,” 126. 
Ordered children to be de- 
ſtroyed in their infancy if they 
appeared to be ſickly, ibid. 
The manner of bringing up 
children, 127. Difibuted into 


claſſes when ſeven years old, 


ibid. The manner of trainin; 
up the youth, 127 to 139. The 
manner of the Spar/ars diſcourſe 


and their ready anſwers, 133, 


c. Their method of marching 
to battle, 135. They were 
finely apparelled in their wars, 


136. Lycurgus a valiant and 


experienced commander, 1 38. 
His forbidding mean trades, 
procured the people —— | 
of leiſure, 138, 139. The 
prohibition of gold and ſilver 
cauſed law-ſuits to ceaſe, 138. 


He didicated a little ſtatue to 
Aa 2 | 


the 


— : 
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Tycurgus, one who agreed to, de. 


the god of lauphter, L. 140. He 


they could not, nor would not 
live by themſelves, ibid. Their 
general love for the publick, 

ibid. . to be above ſixty 
years old, 141. The method 
. . of chuſing them, ibid. He re- 


gulated their burials, burial- 


aces and the times of mourn- 


mg, 142. He would not ad- 


mit all perſons to travel that 


had a mind, and his reaſon for 
it, 143. He baniſhed ſtrangers 


that could not give a good ac- - 
count of themſelves, leſt they 
ſhould introduce ill cuſtoms, 


ibid. An unjuſt reflection on 
his laws, 144. An account 
of the ambuſcade, ibid. Plu- 
tarch will not allow him to have 
been the inſtitutor of it, 145. 
The pleaſure he had in obſerv- 
ing the legal economy of his 
government, ſuch as Plato ſays 
.of the maker of the univerſe, 


ibid. The method he took to 


make his laws immortal, 145, 
146. And the anſwer he had 
from Apollo, 146. Reſolves to 
put a voluntary end to his life, 
161 His city continued the 
chief of all Greece for ſive hun- 
dred years, by obſerving his 
laws, 147. His deſign was not 
to make the city t, but 
ood, 149. He 
_ and annual facrifices appointed 
to him in Sparta, 150. His 
tomb conſecrated by thunder, 
ibid. The place where he died, 
ibid. His fon diet without iſſue, 
ibid. His aſhes caſt into the 
ſea, and why, 151. Advantage 
of Lycurgus over Numa, 194, 
Oc. A better law-giver than 
Numa, which made his. ordi- 
nances to be obſerved for fo 


many ages, 199, 200. He ex- 
eelled 72 Graecians,. V. 221. 


4 -i 


fleet, 181. He goes 


a temple 


* 
o 
« 


liver Byzantium to Alcibiade, 
and on what terms, IT, 130, 


Lydian-March, a feaſt at Sparia ſy | 


,ynceus wrote a deſcription of the 
ſupper provided by Lamia for 
Demetrius, V. 257. 


Ly/ander, his marble ſtatue at Del. | 


pbi, tho? by ſome ſaid to be the 


ſtatue of Brafides, III. 178, 


179. His original, 179. fle 
was brought up in poverty, 
ibid. He was brave and ambi- 
tious of honour, 180. A little 
too complaiſant to his ſuperiors 
for his intereſt, ibid. Notwith- 


ſtanding his poverty he was en- 


tirely untainted, though he fill- 


ed his country with riches, 7þid. | 


What he ſaid to Dionyfas on 
his offering him a veſt for his 
daughter, i6id. Choſen com- 
mander of the Lacedemonian 
to Epbe- 
fas, and what he did there, 
ibid. He goes to Cyrus at Sar- 
dis to complain of Ti/aphern, 
ibid. His affable converſation 
gained him the affeRion of 
Cyrus, 182. The modeſt re- 
queſt he made to Cyrus, ibid. 


By what means he weakened | 


the Athenian fleet, ibid. He 


beats the fleet when left to the | 


command of Antiochus, 182, 
ec. He contrives to difſolve 
the democracy in the Afatic ci- 

ties, ibid; His vain and un- 


handſome treatment of Calli. 
cratidas, 184. Again receives 


the command of the fleet, 185. 
Was crafty and cunning, and 


chiefly. ſucceeded by artifice, W 


ibid. His deteſtable f 
ibid. A ſaying of his, bid. 
A moſt unjuſt action of his at 


. 5 . ſcandalous 
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| fcandalous ſayin 
The great co ce Cyrus had 
in him, ibid. He fteers to Ar- 
rica to wait on King Ai, 187. 

He attacks Lamp/acus, takes it 
by ſtorm and ſaffers his ſoldiers 


tagem, 187, &c, He defeats 
Conon the Athenian, 189. The 
great advantage of that ſucceſs, 
ibid. By what means he almoſt 
engroſſed to himſelf the whole 
empire of Greece, ,192. His 
cruelty and injuſtice, 192, 193. 
He forces Arhens to ſurrender, 


pitulation, bid. &c. 

_ 2 the Athenians, 194. 
8 

urns their ſhips, 

He 1 4 my of th 
government, # 

to Thrace,” Wi 


er 


e ſets up 


manders ſtatues in braſs at Del 
Phi, and cagfes two 
do be made to repreſent C4 

and Pollux, 297. 198. 4 
| the greateſt power of any Lace- 
demonign'Gi neral, 1 98. Had 
divine honours paid 
Was commemorated by the 

ets, 198, 199. His crue ay 
and in ade, what he did 
to the 


from the lleſpont, 193- 


him to the "magiſtrates, / FA 
He deſires leave to go to the 
temple of Ammon in Lybia, ibid. 
His reaſon for it, Bid. He 
perſuades the - Spartans to aflit 
the nobles of Athets againſt the 
people, and" is named chief 
commander, 2020 The policy 
of the Ki in op 
poſing him, ibid What 
kd of the Argi bes, 203. His 


to plunder it, ibid, His ſtra- 


193, The brig that ca- 
His me- 


down their 'walls © 


| bis own and Rveral other com- 
golden yrs % 


[OY a va, and the prie(ts'o 
him, and | | 


lefrans, 199. Roe £ 
conſternation on ihe led, C 


ibid. He applies to "645 wh | 
ut, and deſires a letter from 


IN FE X 
of bis, II. a6. 


reprimand to a Mc arian, ibid. 
- To the Fear, ibid. And | 
to the Corinthians, ibid. He 


_ aflifts Agefilans i in being e hofen 

: King of Sparta, 4.7 204. 

_ The interpretation be gave of 
an oracle in fayour of Agefilaus, 
204. He perſuades 'Agefilaus ' 

8 make war on Ala, ibid. 
Ageſtiaus chuſes him his par- 


Rs favourite, 205. He loſes 
his intereſt with Aga by 
his ambition, ibi4, A 
makes him his carver on 

ſe to affront him, 206. 

N 12 e . a e 
on that occaſion, ' 4 
2 of that danve e and 
great ſervice lie did the 
. King th > kt: He e 5 
* oracles, 207. 

g forms a heme w give all rag 
people of Sparta an t 
= . the” 155 md ibtd, He en- 
_"Ueavours to effect 3 
ance of rophecies and ora 
ibid. ah ever ts corrupt 
the prieſteſſes of ollo And DD 
of Hmmon, ib. 
Accuſed for it by the prieſts o of 
Ammon at See but acquit- 
2 A4 joy teh the Djbians 
aid when t Sparra;' 208. 
td ſtory LE Wöman's being 
PX with child. by Apollo, by which 
he hoped to accompliſh bis de- 
gn, 2574. 2 


The 


the cowardice of _ — * 
ts, 209. Accu v- 
top age his coantry in a 
. againſt the Bwotium, ibid. 
marches an army againſt 
them, 2171. He takes Oerbe- 
menus Rbraws Lebadia and plun- 
Mera it, iid. | He to 
befiege NMallartus but is pre- 


vented by dne Thebans," i ibid. 
He is flain before Hallartut, 


212. The Spartans would have 
recovered his body without de- 
5 3 mamanding 


* 8. E x. 
demandin ga truce, III. 212, 213. Lyfimachus the father of Arif 


| But Pane, theirKing thinking 
. it not adviſable, - and obtaining 
. @ treaty, carries of the dead, 
and inters Ly/ander in the terri- 

tories of the Panopæans, 213. 


An oracle which foretold his 


2 death near Oplites, ibid. His 
virtue admired after his death 
on account of his poverty, 
214. 4eefilans diſcovers amongit 


his papers (after his death) his 


 defign to alter the government, 


215. The honours that were 


| pai him by the Spartans after 
s death, 


he was to be blamed, 270. He 


excelled lla in moderation ; 


and abſtinence, 2 
Beete the ſon of 7% V. 130. 


choſen Ephorus by the intereſt 
of Agi, 131, The decree he 
.. Propoſed, ibid. His aceuſations 


. againſtLeonidas, 134. Proſecuted 
by the Epbori for * 


craft of Ageſilaus, 136. 


|  Tyſandridas 4 Megalopalitan, bis 
Advice to — ns lik V. 166. 
Taemridas, che Spartan, fined for 


ſurrendering: the citadel, © of 
Thebes, Ih 4392. 
ae tyrant of Megalegal 12 his 
character, VI. 173. He quits 


. the tyranny and incorporates 


the city in the Achæau League, 
* Being choſen General, he 
declates war again the Lacede- 


- monians, ibid. falls out with 


 Aratus and loſes his intereſt, 


174. His contrivance ta have 
to himſelf all the honaur of 


0 bringing Ariſtomac bus into the 


league, 178. His death and ches 
maaner of it, 179. 180. 

Tyſcle a Graſier, by keeping 
Apßaſia company became chief 
Man at 4:hens, II. 31. _ 

Ly/idice, the daughter of Pelops, | 
ur mother of Alcmena, I. 8. 


base the ſon of 47; 
Lyſemachus, the grandſon of Kili. 


Lyſemachus, (King) | hae a leter 
covered, ibid. Wakes the up pper 

dom wi 
2 Ehn 2 2 upon the 


His advantages 
_ over Sylla, 267, &c. For what 


_ zrius's machines, V. 251. 
His converſation with the Am- 
| Suſpect by his allies on ac- 
Lyſimachus the ſoothſayer, his in- 
debts, 925 Deceived by che 
Aach the eee, 
230. * he endangered 
Lyfippas, A ge none 


M Hcaria the daughter of 
Macedeniay phalanx became ib 


Macedwieti always 


in peace, III. 20. | 
Macedonicus, a name eiten to 5 


297. II. 382. III. 280. 
bounty of the Ae 8 


I. 423. 


des, gained his living b : 
preting dreams, II. 4 N 1 * 


to Fyrbus, II 


Macedon, 68. Divided the king- 
i * Irrbus, 69. Marche 
againſt 77 to Eagſa, 76. His | 


nyo the Amazon, who 
was id to have given I . 
der the meeti 

Decamps u ng, 1 of Bes. 


baſſadors of Demetrius, ibid. 


count of his great power, 262. 
Taken priſoner in-Thrace, 270. 


— 4” of Eyrrbur g dream, 


anders chief. 3 oat 7 | 


ander, 2 


but him to make his ſtatue, 
IV. 227. He made figures in 
braſs repreſenting Alexander $ 
be a 'Lion, 5 79. 


M. 1 <- * 


Herculet, II. 311. 1 3 


lent and ungovernable, IV. 39. 
accounted M 

t lovers af their kings, 

[. 265. Maro ſubmiſſive and 
 tratable in times pf * * : 


* Ul. 205+: : 11 3. 
ache · 


bh yn op La too 


bee. E 5 2 3 * 
I I 8 N | 
4 


1 


12 tyrane of Lacedemon, 

| III. 12. Killed in battle by 
Pbilæmen, 13. 

1 Machares the ſon of Mithridates, 

| ſends Lucullus a'crown of gold. 


and deſires to be declared a 
friend to the Romans, III. 337. 
Macheriones, the poſterity of Au- 


. Macro ſlain by Trebonianus, VI. 
213. 3 

5 Mzcenas a favourite of Auguſtus 
s | . | 
is Madneſs, a ſtrange ſpecies of it, 
fo V. 330.. SG, | 

0 Magas, brother of Ptolemy, his 
, life ſaved by Cleomenes, V. 175. 


Magæus the brother of Pharnaba- 


Alcibiades, Il. 141. | 
Magick of the Perfians, Themi/to- 
cles inſtructed in jt, I. 316. 
We a city given to Themi/to- 


, maintenance, I. 317, He died 

- there, 320. | 

1 Magnefian citizen, his houſe given 

by Antony to a cook for dreſſing 

a his ſupper well, V. 308. 

. lago admiral of the Carthagini- © 

. an; openly aſſiſts cetes againſt 
Hraciſe, II. 214. Goeg back to 

e Africa, 217. Kills hjmfelf, 220. 

, Malchus of Arabia, ſends forces to 

n the aſſiſtance of Anthony, V. 345. 

3 Malcitus and Diogiton ſent by the 


Thebans with an army into The/- 
/aly to revenge the Death of Pe- 
lpidas, II. 328. : 


the ſiege of their city, IV. 308. 


of by Cato the cenſor, II. 441. 
Mamerci deſcended from Mamercus 
the ſon of Numa, I. 1 89. | 
Mamercus, the tyrant of Catana, 


II. 208. Makes a league with 
the Carthaginians, 227. De- 
feated by Planltes, 231. Flies 


D- 


ticrates why ſo called, IV. 106. 


zus, who undertook to murder 


cles by the Perfians, towards his 


Mallians, Alexander's adventure at 


Mallius Lucius, a guide made uſe 


makes an alliance with Timoleon, 


to Hippo tyrant of Mcfina, 23 2. 
Surrenders to Timoleon, ibid. 
Sent to Syracu/e, and at his 


himſelf, but is prevented and 
put to death, I. 
Mamertines, a warlike people, in- 
habitants of Meffna, III. 86. 
A ſaying of Pompey's to them, 
IV. 123. nth 
Mamurius V. — _ | 
artiſt, I. 174. The reſpect pai 
to his memory by the Roman;, 


175. e 
Made, C, the Conſul, General 
againſt the Numantines, V. 187. 
Diſgraced and impriſoned fo 
having made a diſhonourable 
Peace, 189. DES 
Mandricidas a Spartan what he 
ſaid to Eyrrbus, III. 93. 
Manaroclidas the ſon of Erphuner, 
V. 130, His character, 76id. 
Cited by the Ephori, for cancel- 
- ling the debts, 135. 
gy 14s _ tribune, — 
avour of Pampey, IV. 149. 
Accuſed of having robbed the 
publick, and defended 
cero, V. 419, 420. * 
Manipuli and Manipulares, what, 


* 
” 


Mais- Aucilius Glabrio ſent againſt 
Antioc bus, III. 44. His-behavi- 
our in that ſervice, 44, Cc. 
Manius Curius defeats Hyrrbus, 
III. go. His little farm near 
Cato the cenſor's country · houſe, 
II. 427. His anſwer to he 
3 RE 428. 
Manulius conſpires againſt Sertorius 
IV. 32. 4 \ 2 * 1 
Manlius, his great ſervice when 
the Gaul, ſtormed the capitol, 
I. 351, 352. How rewarded for 
it by the Romans, 352. Eanvies 
Camillus, 361. His intrigues, 


ibid. Sent to priſon, 362. Tried, 
3 and put to death, 
„ 3 


Aa 4 © Manlief, 


trial there endeavours to kill 


A 7 


by Ci. 


- 


1 N Þ 2 


Manlips Torguatus cauſes his ſon 
to be beheaded, and why, II. 66 


Manlius oj poſed Flaminiu: when he 


ſtood for the conſulſhip, III. 27. 


Manlius defeated oy the Ambrones, 


Dc. III. 126. 
Manners, the principal cauſe of 
good or bad fortune, I. 5 


ers and tempers of men, 


oſtener diſcovered 14 ſmall 


chings than by great, V. 76. 
Mantiaca, a city, its name changed 
to Antigenea by Aratus, VI. 190. 


i Marathon, bull of Marathon = | 


7 1 by Tbeſeus. I. 15. 
| of Maraihon, II. 38, 
Marot bus, his generous deat . — 


Marble, an extraordinary property 


of ſome white marble, I. 291. 


An oppoſes Ce/ar's de- 
mands, IV. 359. 

Marrellur the _queſtor colleg ue 
with Cato, V + V. 8 


| 58. | 
Marcsllas, the ſon of Marcell by 


 OZavia, V. 369. 


pay the or | at of his 
name, II. 330. Hen diſ- 


poſition for war, 1614. His mo- : 


dieſty and humanity, ibid. He 
battle, 331. Made Curule 4e- 


dile and augur, ibid. He. brings 


an-accaſation againſt Capilolinus, 


4 332. Choſen Conſul in the room 


of Flaminias, 336. His preſence 
of mind on "his horſe's ſtarting 
aide, 337. He kills Viridomarus 


in ſingle fight, 338. The prayer 


dhe made to Jupiter Feretrius on 


that occaſion, ibid. He with a 


mall party defęats a great army 
of the Gauli, ibid. I magni- 
ficence- of his triumph, 339. 
Sent into Sicily, 340. Called 
the Sword of the Romans, 341. 
His affable behaviour, 342. 


His method to regain Bandius 


to the Roman intereſt, 342. Te. 
His ſtratagem to deceive Han- 
 pibal, 343. Defeats Hauuibal 
pęfore Mola, ibid. Choſen Con- 


don that office co 


+ deſerters, 7b:d. 
- - Syracuſe. by land we by 
| #4, A_plealant faying of hi 
on Archimedes” a engines, 352. 
He turns ſiege into a 


| ufe.. 36 


| ful, but to com 
fy perſtition of ht, iN 
command-of the l gn 


conſul, He a 
Hanniba Fs ga y 1 | 


created conſal » ibid. bes 
into Sein ibid. . of the | 
ſenate that he might recruit 


his army. with ſome Roman; 
who had formerly fled from . 
battle, 347: Is refuſed, ibi. 
He takes the city of Leontiun 
by ſtorm, 348. His pf: | of the 


blockade, FO He goes with 


part of the army to Megan 


which he takes by ſtorm, 354 


| He beats Hippocrates at dcrille, | 
ibid. He. returas to Hrg. 
ibid. Diſcovers how he might 


beſt attack the place, ibid. He 


takes the city, 154. &c, His 
| e a gl for the death 
. a 575. 358. ar 
ſaved his brother Otacilius "FW. 


canes 5 of Re 
$ the 32 abitants to be 


„ 


on the 12 of Nicias, 


360, He carries fram Syracuſe 
fine ſtatues, paintings and fur- | 
niture, 1 i A And for what 

introJuces inta | 
Rome a 8 Be the 4 5 arts, 
ibid. Being . oppoſed. in a 
gianpteha Finn * an . 


tion, 362. A fourth time cho- 


ſen conſul, 25 Accuſed by 


the Syracuſian,, 364. His civte | 
lity and modeſty on tha: ocz. 


| ſiun, ibid. &c. He is acquitted 
by the ſenate. > forgives his 


roſecutors, . The honours a 
— him 5 his pra by 


 theSyracu/ans, ibid. Sent againlt I 
Hannibal, and his conduct con- 


trarytothatof the other Generals, 
II. 555 His firſt ſucceſs, ibid. 
He engages Hannubal's, army, 
g66. e eſcapes ſeveral ambuſ- 
cades, 367 Continued in his 
command as Proconſul, the 
Beat by Hannibal, and the « 

of that defeat, 368. His iþi 4 
to the ſoldiers after the the battle, 
itid, &c. He beats Hans: al, 
and by what means, 370. He 
withdraws to $;zue/a to n 
bis ſoldiers, 11, Accuſes 
Rome, ibid. Acquitted, ud 
choſen Conſul the fifth time, 
371. He quiets the ſeditions in 
e d_ on his ne re- 
ſolves to dedicate a 2 e to 
Honour and Virtue, ibid. Hin- 
dered by the Pars ibid. Se 


ears of ige when he was. the 
2 185 hen bs 0 ogſul, 


N mg 374. 
en, 22 an aàmhuſh lai 145 
Hannibal, 375. N his deat 
Hannibal views his body with 


oye wy 
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Cas 


to be m -niſiceatly adorned and 
burn, id. &c, His 257 1 ſcat- 
tered in a, quarrel, 37 1775 
poblick 3, e * 


ee . T7] o © 


0p 0s? 


= ibi 
ong in great ſplendor, 377. 
His ns = N 
379. He changed the face of 
the war, bid. Blamed for the 
manner of his death, 380. 


OS > 


Marcellus, (the fon of Caius 

_ cellus) in whoſe honour O&auie 
his mother dedicated a library, 
and Augaſius a theatre, which 


Ih 
koh pc th the ſenate by 
Cate, II. 448. ; , | 


. 1. 261. Dedicates the temple 
admiration, 757. And orders it 


1 the b 

| Ratue with an ioſcription in 

the 5 of. Minerva at Lin- ; 
His family continued 


ve Pelapidas, * 


Marcellus, a tribune, I. of the | 
precedin 1 I 7% | 
ar- 


_ called after his Name, \ 


1 * D. K. 


1 3 ttended. by. the | 
ordered. FOR to be in readi- 
17. to defend his country, 
18 
Marcia: dh Martins, a « kin of 
' Numa, I. 150 ate din 
Ee 2 161.5 . 
A ls 5 K ſon of N. 7 — 
"i ia th hter 0 — 
1 3bid 
Marcius emp we 7 LY 
1 155 kill CNY + 425+ 
rcius, Caius Marcius Mis 
11 or wy. 0 al 
cus Craſ/us, lee Ir . 
Martus Cato, ſes. Cato. ... | 
Marcus us. Cotta, * Cotta. 


Marcus Clad Marcellus, is 


| Marcellus. .. 


Marcus Lepidui, ſee . i 


Marcus Lucullus, fee Lucullus, - - 
Marcus Heratigs 2 Con a, 


Jutiter, 26 


Marcus Hale ring: Dictator, and 


with the army, Fabius Buteo is 


_ choſen at the ſame time = 
at Rome, IL 67. | 


Marcus Marius ſent as 


Mithridates by. Sertorius, IV. 
Soils e 22 

ficola, I. 2 LA A ſtrata cm 

15 which 

263. Made Conſul, PROPS" | 
Marcus Ceaicins,. his. account to 
the military 2172 of a voice 
A tem- 
a built by Cami — | where he 

ad heard that voice, 35 5. 


Marcus Livius, what he ſaid Cone 


cer Fabiuss recove 

7. . and Fabiuss abe : 

II. 8 

Ae ka,, ſee Lollius, V. 66. 

Marcus Out, his meſſage to 

Cato about the chief command 

at Utica, V..102. 

| Marcus Papirius Wel by the 
Gaul:, 1. 347 + 7 82 

Marcus 


_ 


1 M b E K 
. Maven: the fon of Cato, and ſon⸗ ;  neral's fight, ibid. Tuc en great 


in-law of Paulus Emilins, his 8 


bravery, II. 264. 


balf of Paulus. Aimilzus, II. 275. 
Fis reply to 'Galha, 276. 
Marcus LEmilius Lepidus, . 


LEmilius, II. 283. 


| when cenſor, II. 283. 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, ſee Ciceto. 


r Appia, what Cicero ſaid. to i 25 


him, V. 439. 
| Marcus Valerius the Conſul, what 
he engaged for to the people 
who undertook the ex pedition 
againſt the Sabines, II. 147. 
Mardian, the advice he * to 
Antony, V.. 326. 
Mardion the eunuch. V. 344. 
donins, Aerxes“ s General, 1 
* 286. Left in Greece with an ar- 


men, II. 397 
l Atbeniani, ibid; * Slain in bat- 
tle, 411. 


"Marie, Demofthents called Ar- 


ander by that name, and x. 

V. 397, 

Margian ſteel, III. 446. ä 

2 which had won prizes in 
the Olympict' ames, buried, 

8 Tt they died, 


1 inge; ee obſerved about, 
at Rome, I 68, 69. Romulus's 
laws concerning marriages, I. 
83. Marnages regulated by 


=y 


8 124, 125, Solon's laws 


 * about marriages, 127, 138. 
Marica, a grove facred to a nymph 
of that name, III. 1 51. 


Marius, Caius, his effigies at Ra- 


vena, agreeable to the rough- 
neſs of his manners, III. 106. 


He deſpiſed the 25 of Greet, 
irth, 107. 


ibid. Of an obſcure 
His firſt campaign, ibid. He 
Voyercame an enemy in his Ge- 


And the encoura 


1 Servilius, his ſpeech in be- took from thence, ; bid.” Made 


tribune, and den alaw about 


| Conſul 0 fin an 
| Prince of the ſenate by Paulus 1 PP9 Sr d Metellus 


bim into cuſtody, ibid, Thence | 
Marcus Philizpus, his moderation , eee 2 man of undaunted 
not e either party con 
to the rs intereſt, 1 ; Fr 
© Twice 1 
| bis purſuit - the 


rs ſhip, Fry: ' Accuſed of indirect 


ted, 110. His be 
der that accuſation, ibid. He 
"clears the further Ts of 
_ . thieves, ibid. He marries Ju- 
30 la the aunt of Julia. Cæſar, 
my of three * thouſand 
His offer tothe operation of ſurgery, 1d. 
| en to Mel! in the 
© war againſt Jugartba, ibid. 
His ambition and ingratitade, 
I, Oe. 
on he acquired in Africa, 112. 
His inſo ence and 
- 113. He arrives at Rome from 
Diica in four days, ibid. Cho- 
by Cimon, II. ſen Conſul with great applauſe, 
ibid. He en 


114. Hishao gbty and inſolent f 


Hylla, ibid, Unanimouſiy cho- 
Kn Conſul A | 
mph, abſent, 116. His tri- 


that it gave offence he with 
. draws and c 
119. He ex 


| honour done him by Seipio, 108, 
ent he 


voting, ibi. Which Cotta the 


oinin with him, Marius orders 


and one that would 


one day fruſtrated in 


9 


157% He obtains 


practices, ibid. But is Acquit- 
havi 2 un- 


nn, His patience under an 


The great reputati- | 
vickedneſs, 


flaves and 
poor people contrary to cuſtom, i 
ſpeeches, ia” Puniſhed for 
his ingratitude ta Metellus, 115. 
The original of his hatred te 


"ſecond time, 


„119. The riches ex- 
in That triumph, 14% 
11 enters the ſenate in his tri- 
umphal robe, but be i 5 


his abi 
es his be 4 


r „ 


in their march, III. 189. The care ſixth Conſulſhip by bribery, 
be took of his horſes and mules 138. His vile artifice to get | WM 
in his firſt campaign, ibid. A Metellus baniſhed, ibid. Ce. | 15 
t and noble act of juſtice His double dealing, 140, 141. "| 
in him, 120, 121. Choſen Mzere/lus being. recalled he was | 


Conſul the third and fourth not able to endure the ſight of | | 
time, 121. He cuts a channel him, 141. He makes a voyage oi 
from the Rhone, ibid. c. Not to Cappagecia and Galatia, ibid. | 
moved with the bravadoes of he reſpect Mirbridates had Al 


the Teutonen and Ambrones who for him, 142. What his de- 
defied him, 122. His prudence ſign was with that prince, ibid. 
on that occaſion, and what he The reaſon why he was ſo little 
ſaid to his ſoldiers, id. The .. reſorted to, ibid. His jealouſy 
complaints of the ſoldiery a- againſt Sz//a, ibid. He. gains 
gainſt him, 123. The uſe, he a hattle over the confederates, 
made of Martha, a Syrian pro- 143. The anſwer he made to 
heteſs, ibid. &c. He pitches Papedius Silo, ibid. What he 
353 where there was a ſäaid to his troops that wonkd 
ſcarcity of water, and his reaſon not take a fair opportunity of 
for it, 125. He defeats the engaging, 144. Named Ge- 
, Ambrones, 127. His prudent neral againſt Mithridates, ibid. 
diſpoſition of his army, 128. The effeminate and luxurioug 
The great victory he obtained, furniture of his villa, ibid. 
129. The magnificent recom- Obliged by lia to fly from 
pence that was made him, 264. Lame, 146. The extremities 
A fifth time appointed Conſul, |, he was put to, ibid. e The 
130. He refuſes a triumph, fable he invented to encourage 
and why, 132, His rallery on his companions,, 147, 148. 
the Cimbrians who demanded Abandoned by the ſeamen, 149. 
lands for themſelves and the Ne arrives at the cottage of a 
Teutones, ibid. He changes the poor old man, who hid him in a 
faſtion of the javelins, 133. caye in the fens, 16. Taken, 6. 
His anſwer to Boiorix, ibid. And carried to Minturng, ibid. 
He appoints the plains of Ver- An accident that happened, 
cells for the field of battle, wuich he interpreted to be a lucky 
ibid, He diſpoſes the order of omen, 150. A ruffian employ- 
the army with deſign to ſe- ed to kill him, but prevented 
cure to himſelf all the glory, by a voice, 151. He conſe- 
134. He vows a hecatomb, crates a painting of his adven- 
ibid, Divine vengeance de- ttnures in the temple of Marica, 
feats his deſign againſt Carulur, 152. He arrives at Carthage, 
135. Defeats the Cimbri, 136. ibid. What he ſaid to the of- 
Stiled the third founder of Rome, ficer of Sextilius, ibid. He ſees 
ibid, Divine honours paid him ſome ſcorpions ſighting, which 
by the Romans, 137. He tri- he takes for an ill omen, 153. 
__ vwphs with Catulus, ibid. In- He returns into Zaly, ibid. His 
_—_ {ances of his ambition, 26. wicked politicks, 154. Named 
Ke choſe rather to be great than Proconſul by Ciana, but refuſes 
<Q good, ibid. He dreaded M- the enſigns of authority, ibid, 
bann ibid. He obtained the Notwithſtanding his pretended 
5 | e humility 


FN G E 1. 


4 Namility there was no change 
zin his natural temper, 362, 
Me makes a conſiderable alter- 

ation in the poſture of affairs, 
ibid. He poſſeſſes himſelf of 
the hill of. -Faniculum, bid. 

He enters Rome, 156. A fe- 
venth time choſen Conful, — 

Worn out with care and labour, 

ib. Tie addicts himſelf to 
Arinkeing, ibid. His death, and 

the deliriouſneſs that preceded 


\ it, 160, His advantages o over | 


Dyrrbus, 165, c. 


Aen. A 'Roman' officer 30 the far. * 


vice of Mitbridates, III. 3 12. 
Taken priſoner by Laculles,319. 
Ae, the ſon” of Carui Mavius, 

II. 146. Flies to Hiemp/al | 
* bros of Numidia for aflifiance, 


N By -whi 


at means he ; 
42 8 from kim, 146, Se. is 
crueſty, 161. Not b able 
Ki 1 00 &eape he kills himfelf, ird. 
aries" disch; a channel which 
he cut Gum the" yew aac "IL. 
Spg87 2207 ben ni off ld: 
Marius Velſus, ſee Calle 
Mis malen a proverb, tabori. 
1 ur Fellowes culled, III. 119. 
Mariuss ſedition, HI. 125, Cc. 
„ e a Prince of appade 
ia, the huſband of Ph * 
108. 21 


Mars | 
mulns and Remus, I. FA 
lnb. ur to. death by . 
for a dieam, VI. 10. 14. 


e a Syrian propheteſs; the 


uſe Marius made of: herr All. 
12g, 124. 
rtia the wife of Can, and 
OR of Philips, V. 63. 
1 to let his friend 
orie have her, 64. He 
[takes her again, 5 eV a 
; : rich Widow 7 89. 
 Mavtianus a gladiator, - VI. 207. 
7 — Rew marries 7. 2 «an 


| | Meden the © wife gene; 
| A bs. the hither of 


| Medes, their h 


Megabate; the ſon of Spitbridates 


Marullus Ad! Fldotur” | 
| bunes depe by Cela I 
Maſiniſſa > ; of Namidis, Na 
7 p N "'Carthaginians 
400: * Always a 
the Nomans, 2 Read x J 
1 a'' Per 
"Mr O4. Hils e, 
"Ts WEE 225 ng, 
Maſha x city Toanded by a wer 
chat, 1. 20 So n 
Me Gans,” Snclofures for 
eir ITT wit the — 
el thoſe fallen in bat- 
ol that Frags + mh 
2 a feaſt, 7 & elle, 
Matuta, the miother, the wle 
of a2 o ſo e the 
Noman I. 327. | 
Marte, what he fad 0 the 
Senate; VI. 207. 
Manfolus the brother of Al, wn 
. Wn IV. 252. N. 


when 


been ore mee: Ale 

277. 

wl Ne heike to be without 

Wh it, I. . 5 Ta 

Mechanicks,” by whom invented, 
II. 348, $49." ee 


5 I. 13. 
Made uſe 2 92 ptha, and for 
what, IV. 5 
W. 284. 
Medimnur'of corn, how valued, 1 
231. Of wheat ſold for a thou- 
ſand drachma's, III. 234. ä 
Meuiur, a friend of Au fut, b 


dream, V. 248. K 
Megabacches, a friend of Jour 4 1 
Craſſus, III. 44838. 11 
 Megab acchut, an excellent orator 7 


III. 448. 'Slew' himſelf afte 
young Crafſurs'defeat, 450+ 
dhe paſſion laus ae og 
IV. Fj ts 


Agel | 


. Nr D E x. 


im, IV. 280. a / 
Wegacles, Archon of N his 

perkidy, I. 2 141 
les the father of Divemache, 


who was mother of Alaibiadis, i 
ue of — 2 5 


a party of the Athenians, 1. 
54 Flies the country 242. 


Megacles, a friend to Pyrrbus,” 


bat Pyrrhus ſaid to him of the 


order of the Raman army, III. 


7b. Pyrrhus changing clothes 


with him during the fight, he is 


K attacked and killed, 
6 
tate the brother of Dion, VI. 


28. Choſen lieutenant- general 
the Syracu/ans . with Dion, | 


15 — Ra a courtier of Phils the 
1 on of Demetrius, VI. 1 


Wyalepolitans, how they — | 


in a long fiege, III. 1 5. 


Mara reſtored to its liberty by 
Demetrius, V. 240. 


Wparenfians take Ni/za and Sala- 


nin from the Athenians, I. 215. 
The decree of the Athenians 
againſt them, II. 40, 41. Suſ- 


pected to have had a hand in the 
Memnon, the beſt of Darius's com- 


death of Anthemocritus, ibid. 
Mgellur and Pheriftus come from 
Eka in Peloponnefus to live in 
1 II. 23 3 


Wyifonus marries the mother of 


Cleemenes, V. 150. Sent by 
Clomenes to the Argizes who 


had revolted, and flain as he 


was entering Argos, 163, 
Melancholy, * Wits naturally 
* melancholy, III. 
180. 
Welanippus, the ſon of Theſqus by 
lerigune, I. 10. 
Mdanthins the poet, 2 II. 27 
3 a famous painter, Wo. 


= his reproof to an actor | 


In praiſe of Phocion's wife, V. 25. 


— Melas, a river like the Nile, and 
navigable from its ſource, III. | 


1e, the ith l i 


laying the Calyaonian boar, I. 


Me Fcerta, ceremonies inſtituted * 
his honour, I. 34. 

Meli ſſus a Philoſopher, 7. bemiflocles 
ſtudied under him, I. 282. 

Meliſſus the fon of AHbagenes, Ad- 
miral of the Samiars, beats the 
Athenians, II. 35. Defeated by 
the Aibenians, 36. 

Mel. Irenes, youths of about eigh- 
teen, ſo called at Sparta, I. 


Aas, one of the aſſociates of Po- 


lopidas, II. 295. 

% Alcibiades the chief cauſe 
of the ſlaughter of the inhabi- 
tants thereof, II. 109. 

Memmius (C.) accuſes Maren: 
Lucullus, and Lucius Lucullus, 
* 357. What he ſaid of Cato, 

47+ | 

N Pompey's Heutenant, 
ſlain in battle, IV. 26. 

Memmius, Pompey's ſiſter's huſband, 
| Pompey leaves him n of 
Sicily, IV. 125. | 


manders, his death, IV. 247. 
The hufband of Barſina, 252, 
Memphis one of the clbrace 

wonders of Egypt, III. 
Menander put to death by Al. 
der, IV. 299. 
Menander an Athenian commander, 
II. 138. 


Merander ſent by Mithridatei to 


inte a convoy, III. 325. 

LO had the — Ar. 
tigonus's baggage, Eumenes ſent 
to him to ſecure it, and whys 
IV. 46. 


 Menander joined in commiſſions 


with Nicias, III. 402. His fa- 


tal ambition, 400. 
Menamder 


Le md 
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Mikender the pork, his alluſton to 
miracle in favour 


tende 

of Alexander, IV. = 246. 
Mena, a ſea- officer under Sextus 
Pompeius, 
pr to Sextus, ibid. 
Mendes (the Prince of) ſollicits the 

© favour of Ageſilaus, IV. 109. 

Meneclides the rhetorician, his cha- 


' rater, and practices againſt Epa-- 390. 
n 7 Merchant, an honourable profeſ:. 


minondas and Pelopidas, Il. 31 
316. Fined by the Thebans, 316. 
Menecrates a ſea-officer under Few. 
tus Pompeius, V. 316. 
Menecrates a vain Phyſician, IV. 88. 


Menedemus, an officer of the bed- 


chamber to Lucullus, faves his 
maſter's life III. 325. 


Menelaus's haven in Africa, Age- 


died there, IV. 11t. 


enelaus the brother of Peolenifi 


V. 246. Defeated by Demetri- 
us, ibid. He ſurrenders to De- 
metrius, ibid. 

Menemachus and Myro ſent by Mi- 
* thridates to intercept a convoy, 


III. 326. Defeated by Adrianus, 


ibid. 


Menenius Agrippa ſent by the ſe- 
nate to appeaſe a tumult, II. 


148. His ſpeech to the people, 
ibid. c. 


Meneftbes, one of the Atbenian tri- 


* butaries to Crete with The/cns, 
the ſon of Scirus's daughter, 
I. 20. 

* the ſon of Petems, I. 


Menippus, licatenant-general under 
\ Pericles, II. 22. 

Menippus of Caria, a rhetorician, 
V. 413. 

Menoeceus the fun of Creon devotes 

- himſelf to death for his coun- 
try, II. 311 

Menon, Phidias s ſcholar, becomes 
his accuſer, II. 42. 


| Menon commands the Theſalian | 


horſe, V. 27. 


Nentor, goes wich E umenes ta 


V. 316. What he 


| Meſolabes, mathematical inter. 


x 


Maple — comin forwhatty 1 
garriſon 3 Athens by 4s. 


tipater, 1 29. He F „ 


ſum of money to Phocion, 1 
he 2 a 
Mercedinus, or Mercedonius, the 
name of the inte "month 
2 the Roman, | 4 183, 


- fion, I. 204. 


Mercuries, three erefted by cu, 


5 4 282 
ercury of Epens's gate, 1. I, 
Mercury ſeveral: of * 41. 
faced in one night at then, 
II. 112. 
and ſeveral of his friends are 
« accuſed, 113. 


| Merope the daughter of W 
and mother of Dædalus, I. 23. 


Meſabates, the cruel puniſhment 
inflicted on him by 
for having cut off the head and 
hand of Cyras, VI. 128. 


ments, II. 


Meſala fights in the ri kit x wing of 
the army commanded by Ju- 


tus, VI. 94. His generous an- 
ſwer to Auguſtus, 


99. 
Mafala, the father of Yaleria who 
was married to Sylla, III. 255. 


Meſene, the fertility of that coun | 


try, IV. 104. | 

Meſſenger that was ſent to Di- 
Aus, an odd accident that * 
him, VI. 26, 27. 


. Metagenes the archire& continues 


the building that had been be- 
gun by Chorebas, II. 20. 


14 . ſee Celicia Mala, Wh 


| Metella the wife of Sy/le and mo- 
Scaurus her 


122, 123 
Merellus the high-prieſt, Hlla 
marries his daughter Cerciliey 


Alaulbe 


ther of nilia 
former huſband, IV 


III. 224. 


For which Aleibiade | 


Paryſatis, 


Nala Celer marties Clada the 
6ter of Clodins, V. 4144. 
I. 61. 8 | 
Metellus Cimber gives the 
for the murder of Ce/ar, 
Mall, 2. Cecilins, called Nu- 
' midicus, being named General 
in the war inſt Jugurtba, 
takes Marius for his heutenant, 
III 111. 
An excellent ſaying of his, 
140. His fine way of reaſon- 
ing, ibid. Baniſhed, ibid. Re- 
ed, 1 6 0; > 
Merellvs, Caius, the bold queſtion 
put by him to Sy/la, III. 260. 
Metellus Pius, his character, IV. 
16, 132. Refuſes the challenge 
of Sertorius, 17. Lays 85 
to Lagobrites, ibid. Which he 
is forced to raiſe, 13, Wound- 
ed in an engagement near Sa- 
guntum, rug The effe& that 
had upon his army, ibid. He 
ſets a price upon the head of 
Sertorius, 27. His vanity upon 
having once 
Sertorius, ibic 
in years he degenerated, and 
lived in luxury, 133. 
Metellus, a relation of the former, 
ſent to command in Crete, IV. 


ſtancy, 149, - *> : 8 
detellus Nepos, Tribune of the 
people, oppoſes Cæſar's ſeiz- 
ing on the publick money, IV. 
192, 366. A decree propoſed 
by him, V. 65. The means 
he made uſe of to get it paſſed, 
ibid. Sc. His behaviour to 


439. 


= 


eſcapes the proſecution, 185. 
Sent into Spain by Pompey, 193. 
Retires after Pompey's defeat to 


IV.“ 


His conſtancy, 139. 


got the better of 
As he grew 


Cicero, 434. His inconſtancy, 


etellus Scipio, Pompey's father-in- | 
law, IV. 184. - Accuſed, but 


a * PR 5 — 12 * 
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the court of King Fuba, V. 
93. His inhuman reſolution, 
95. His letter to Cato in Liica, 
96. Defeated at Teapſur, ibid. 
Mn the high-prieft, his death 
1 o 2. N OBEY 6 * 
Merilius 9 Tribune, kinſman to 
Minutius, II. 64. His ſpeech 
againſt Fabius, 66. 
Metacia, a ſacrifice inftituted by 
& 79 and on what occaſion, 
. „ 31. . Why 2 
Meton the aſtrologer averſe to the 
Sicilian expedition, II. 111. 
What he did to keep his ſon 
at home, III. 392. 
Meton a Tarentine, his artifice to 
deter the ſenate from calling 
- Pyrrhus to their aſſiſtance, III. 


72. = RO 
Merrobius a player, beloved 
LEY UI. 218. He Ve 
- womens parts, 265. N.  - 
Metrodorus of Scep/is, the favourite 
of Mithridates, and as ſuch- 
called the King's father, III. 334. 
Put to death by that prince, and 
for what, 7614. Magnificently 
buried by Tigranes, 335. 
Metrodorus a dancer, V. 307. 
Micion heads a party of Maceda- 
nians, V. 26. He is routed and. 
killed by Phocion, ibid. | 


Mecion of Athens oppoſes Aratus 
148. His reſolution and con- | | 


VL 184. 27 
M; cipſa, a King in Africa ſends. 
corn to the Roman General in 
Sardinia out of reſpect to Caius 
« Gracchus, V. 209. His ambaſſa- 
dors driven out of the ſenate, 15. 
Midias an Athenian. exile inter- 
_ with Hula for Athens, III. 
Midias, why Demoſtbenes dropped 
the accuſation he had preferred 
' againſt him, V. 387. 
Milan taken by the Romans, II. 


1 5 | 
Milefeacks, obſcene writings of A. 
- rifides, ſo called, III. 459. 

Big Military 


Ir N. D E 
Military tribunes elected by the 


| Romans inſtead of Conſuls, I. 
32 Their number, bid, 


Mi etached by Per/eus to oppoſe 


Scipio Naffea, II. 258. 


Clodius, V. 446. He kills Cu- 
dias, 


447+ 
Milla: of Theſalia a friend of 


Dion, VI. 21. What he ſaid 
to encourage the ſoldiers, 23. 
Miltiade, — the advice given 
1 n 186. The firſt 
* ma and authority of the 
ten 
The father of Cimon, III. 277. 
Fined and caſt into priſon, 
where he died, 278. 


Miko a e nd off. 


_ Cyrus the younger, 1I. 34. 


Mcmallones, the Bacchanal;, 00 
an Ad miral, | 


called, IV. 226. 


Mindarus the Spart 
who had worſted the Arbus an 


fleet, is defeated by Alcibiades, 


an Generals, L 389. 7 impr. 


Eee, I. 16. Skin ay The 


21; 
iI Any up for the conſulſhip, . e 3 1 
Mile. Hands, the tribune, ſeizes 


thereof did to Marte a 
E "0 


Minyciut when Diator obliged to 


quit his office, becauſe a rat 
was heard to cry. 38 ht named 
Flaminius a General of the 
horſe, II. 3 36. f 


Minucius, Lucius, choſen General 


aof the horſe by the Dictator 
Fabius Maximus, II. 59. His 
and preſum 
61, 62. 7 General _ 


army by Fabizs, 65. Attacks 
| Hannibal with ſome: ſucceſs, 


ibid. Decreed by the. people 


| ual in. authority with 
pot lag > 4 


His triumph over 


a Fabius, 67, 68. Circumvent- 


ed by Hannibal, 68. His wiſe | 
diſcourſe to his ſoldiers, 70; 
And ſubmiſſive ſpeech to Fabius 


II. 126. Killed in battle. 1 27. ibid. Minucius, Marcus, cho- 
Minds. Great minds are apt to ſen quaſtor, I. 26. 

produce great virtues and as Miracles, Plutaralis opinion of 

vices, V. 234. miracles, I. 330. II. 186. 

Minerva. the Syllanian, I. 111. Mi irrours, concave, by which the 
| . Oprilete, 118. A ſtatue erected Veftal fire was to be rekindled, | 
| to her by Pericles as to the God- 1 168, 169. 
| dſi of health, and on what oc- Mithres or Mithras, the ſecret and | 
| caſlon, II. 21. Her golden religious rites of that deity, IV, 
BY ſtatue by Phidias, ibid. She 142. | | 
| in a dream to the Mithridates King of Pontus after 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


—— of lum, III. 317. 
The Tronian, IV. 85. 

Mines of gold at Tha/os, III. 293. 

Minos ſends to demand tribute of 
the Arhenians, I. 15. The terms 
on which he conſented to a 
peace, ibid, There were tw o 
of that name that reigned in 
Crete, and one of them is often 
taken for the other, 17. N. 
25. Why abuſed on the Atbe- 


e 17, 18. Ne goes. | 


many defeats was ſtill formida- 


ble. * the Romans, III. 52. 
The flouriſhing condition of 
his affairs, 231; 2375 His in- 
terview with Sylla, 249. He 


cauſes a hundred and ;thou- 


ſand Romans to be maſſacred i in 
one day, 250. Compared to a 


ſophiſt, 311. Taught to be 
wiſer by experience, ibid, He | 


marches to ſurpriſe - Cyzcas, | 


314. His ee, ta — 


pe 


1 mY 


bY 


” = 


\pobopon thebefieged, II. 315. Mudfcles "the architekt finiſhed" in 


gnorant of che extreme ſcareity 
' Raiſes 
His eſ- 


in his camp, 65 
the ſiege, i 2 

cape in a great ſtorm, 320, 
This ftorm was attributed to t 


indignation of 22 and "wy 

5 his camp 
in great diſorder, 326. Eſcapes 
ce of the 
Roman ſoldiers, 157 e. Sends 
an order to put his wives and 
Flies 
His genero- 
"ſity and humanityto that Prince 
His 
offers to Serroriuc, and his fay- 


ibid. c. Breaks 


5 through the © ava 


' ſiſters to death, 327. 
to Tigranes, 328. 

after his defeat, 334. 
ing upon that General's — 
them, I\ 
mility, 125 Shut up in ol 
camp by P _ 153. His 
dream, ibid. Petested, and 
flies with only three perſons in 
his retinue, 154. He delivers 


to each of his favourite friends” 


a deadly poiſon, his memoirs, 


and what was contained in them, 
Wanton letters betwixt 
lim and Monima, Ibid. He 


161. 


kills himſelf, 166. 

Mitbridates of Pontus, his rall ery 
on Galba, VI. 211. 

death, 212. 0 
Nibridates hs on of n 


Lanes, what paſſed between him 


and Demetrius, V. 235, 236. 
Mithridates, an officer of the Par- 
3 * advice "he gave to 

ntony, I, 25 
Mithridates KEE, b 2 
xs for wounding Cyrus; VI. 
"Fav, Why; an 
death, 127. 
Witbrobar ae ſent with an arm 

by Tigranes againſt Lucullus, ni, 
339. Slain in battle, 340. 
litbrepauſßer, nephew to erxer, 
what he ſaidto Damararu;,1. 316. 


Ihaftheus, a friend. of 4 ius, | 
3b 


VM. 151. 
Vor. VI. 


- 
* & * 


IV. 29. 30. His "i 


Fut to 


how Put to 


fe years the porch of the 
' Citadel of Athens, II. 21. A 
Wonderful accident that hap- 
pened during the courſe of hat 
Work, 76:0. 
Meefphilus a politician, the in- 
flructor of Them Roc les, I. 283. 
Mine fiprolomia the daughter of 
miſhdeles devoted by him to che 
ſervice of Cybele, I. 318. 
Mne/theus, the praiſe given! bim by 
Hemer, III. 283. 
Muc, 7 * of Ce 8 miſtreſs 
III. 2 
Molb, a W. 3s N. 
Cæſar and Cicero were is audi- | 
tors, ibid. 


Molofſians | ol froth Piribus 85 


and ſet up Neoptolemus, III. 60. 
Mo Wg. an indiſereet commander, | 
Molpada an Amazon, 4 Pillar 

"erected to her honour, I. 37 
Monarchy refuſed by Solon, I. 

218. An enemy to eloquence, 

. e Diſliked by the Romans, 

V 
M 55 nobleman of Part bid . 

.revolts to Antony, V. 321. And 

deſerts him ſoon after, ib, 
Moneta, her temple built on the | 

. where the houſe off * 

rep C apitolinus had ftood, I. 
& * 
Me of the ancient Retails; the; | 

© impreſſion it bore, I. 260. 
Money for the payment of — 

army coined near the ſeat of 

the war by Lucullus, III. 304. : 
Money ſtamped with an ox in 
mem boy: - the Marathonian 

bull, I. 

Money of geld or ſilver cried down 
at Sparta, I. 115, And none 
but iron money to paſs, ibid. 
The advantages thereof, ibid. 
r. The iron was rendered 
unfit for any other uſe, 1 16. | 

III. 196. 1 
Money 


1 N » E * 
Money the cauſe of the ruin” of Menatin a friend tp Cow, 


Sparta, I. 147, 148. Money 
of all 8 2 at Delle, 
II. 18. When firſt ed at Rome 
to gain votes uncertain, 158. 


| When at Athens, ibid. Money 


anciently of a pyramidical 
form, II. . 87. N. III. 1 2 
The ſcarcity of money at A. 
in the time of Solon, I. 231. 
* the ſinews of buſineſs, 

1 3 

1 one of the wives of 72 
_ thridates, her hiſtory and death, 
III. 327, 328. | 

Month intercalary, called Mercede- 

_ wins, I. 183. 

Months. Roman months do not 

anſwer to the Grecian, I. 62. 
The irregularity of the Grecian 

months, I. 414. 

Monuments an ancient cuſtom of 
anointing them, IV. 242. 


Moon eclipſed, II. 259. As 


-Nicias was embarking, a lunar 
_ eclipſe terrified him, IT. 406. 
Moons, three ſeen at Ariminum 
at one time, II. 334. 
oon its 5 deſcri- 
bed, V. 27 


Lr Laab, ox Vefta, her temple 


at Rome, III. 230. 
Mothers, the Goddeſſes Cybele, 
Juno, and Ceres, fo called, 
II. 359, and. N. Their temple 
founded by the Cretaus, ibid. 
Mourning, the time allowed for it 
at Name, I. 172. And at Spar- 


42. 
M —— Hlla's face compared | 


to one, III. 217. 

Males. Margus' s mules, a name 
given to his ſoldiers, and why, 
III. 119, 120. 

Mummius prevents the defaci ng Pbi- 


lpzmon's monuments, III. 25. 


Mummius, the lieutenant of Cra/- 


III. 429. Defeated by 


— Spartacus, ibid. 
Munatius Plancus with his forces 


dos over to Antony, V. 303. 


| Mutius's bailiff his firatagem to 
 Mutius, a client of Tiberius Grac- 


What Cato ſaid. RE 
A difference this es 
. Reconciled, 76. by 


Munychia, what — we 


it, I. 216, 
Muræna com mands the left y wing Wl : 
of Sylla's army, III. 241, 
Murena blocks up the city of 
Amiſus, III. 3 23. He purſues 


and defeats 7igranes, 340. 


| Murena Lucius, accuſed of bri = ; 


by Cato, V. 60. Acquitte 
61. His reſpect for Cato, ibid, 


Muſe, called Tacita, I. 55 


Muſick allied to valour, I 135. + 
Maria, the wife of Pos 4 
honours his bed in his: 


IV. 167. He divorces her,168. 
Mutianus General of the army in . 
Syria, VI. 232. 5 4 
Meutins, his reſolution to kill Por. | | 
ſena, I. 267. His miſtake, and 


why called 3 ibid. 


f 

( 

Mutis the father-in-law of Ma- N 
rius, III. 146. 


fave young Marius, III. 146. 
chus, made tribune by Tiberins 


V. 197. Nan 
Mutius Scewvola, an eminent lan- Nay, 
yer, V. 411. qu 
Myro and Menemachus ſent by W Wi 


rhridates to intercept a convoy, 


III. 326. Defeated by Adria- . C 
Aus, 3 0 2 
M, on, the on who managed 2 
"the the charge againſt the Kanne. Gr 
, I. 215... I - 
Myranides, a great Rateſman, 25. 7 
9 — by Ariftides to een. 
8 a alen to an aſſembly, WW bef 
ee > 
Myti cup- to Pyrrou f 206 
diſcovers to him. Gelor's plot 
_ poiſon him, III. 7 ONO Leg 
Myrto the daughter of Arif 
tides ſai by ſome to have been * 


married to bacralen II. 423. 
* 


en to Themiftocles 
tha, 8 the adi given" cowards his 
maintenance, I. 317. Yep 
Myſteries or ceremonies of the 
deſs Ceres, I. 44, II. 113. 
256. 
My ſerles of reli, gion not to be 
divalged, I. 1909. 
Myſteries of Bacchus celebrated 
a twentieth of September, I. 
2. 
2 a nick- name given to De- 
netrius, V. 257. 


N. 


ſent to reduce them, V. 
25 Defeated by Demetrius, 
ibi 

Nabis, tyrant of Lacedemon, flies 
' from Maſene on Philopemen's 
approach, III. 1 oy At war with 
the Romans and Acheans; 16. 
Slain, 18. 

Nails, Agnon the Teian wore 


p- | 
filver nails in his ſhoes, IV. 

to 278. 

Names of diſtinction given to 

* ſeveral perſons, and on different 

19 occaſions, II. 154. 

A Names ofthe Romans, III. 105,106. 
w- WA jtba, a fort of Bitumen, its 
quality, IV. 272. The drug 
7 with which Medea anointed the 
Ys crown and veil ſhe ſent to 
14. Creuſa, 273. 


laßca, See $2 Nafica. 
red laſca, P. why he hated Tiberius 
ras Gracchus, V. 1 97. He requires 
the Conſul to puniſh Tiberius 
26. Gracchus as à tyrant, 201. The 
ſenate fearing ſome ill ſhould 
befall him Fom the people, 
end him ambaſſador to 4/ia, 
206. The hatred of the people 
to him, 157. He dies near 
egamus, ibid. © 
acrates an orator prirſuatdes, the 
* cities to oppoſe Bran, 


hs 


Bb 2 


; . 1 
a! ; 
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Naufitheas, Theſeut p lot, I. 20 

Wale a celebrat painter, what 
he faid to Aratus, VI. 157. 

Neander, one of the young men 
who ſaved Eyrrbus in his in- 

fancy, III. 57. 

Nearchus a Pythagorean, II. 428. 

Nearchus, Admiral of Alexander 
fleet, IV. 36, 312. The ac- 
count he gave Alexander of his 

voyage, 314 

Neck anabi, eld from 7. arb 
IV. 108. The great ſervices 

done him, by Ageſilaus, 1 10, Qc. 


| | Neleus of Scepſis, T heophraſfius be- 
Abathean Arabs Demetrius 2 


queathed to him his writings, 
and thoſe of Ariſotle, III. 251. 
Nemea the courtezan , her picture, 
II. 109. 
Neochoras, an officer of Haliartus 
ſlew Ly/ander, III. 214. 
Neocles, the father of Tbemiſtocles, 
"4: 390-7 
Neocles, the fon of Themiftocles, I . 
8 


NMeopiolemus the ſon of | Achilles 


ſeizes on Epirus, and leaves a 
long ſucceſſion of Kings called. 
Pyrrbidæ, III. 56. 


Neoptolemus ſet up by the Mob Nane - 
when they revolted from P 3 


6 rhus, III. 60. Pyrrbus 


cCiates him in the government, 


61. He agrees to the poiſoning 


of Eyrr bus, ibid. Killed by Tyre Oo 


rhus, 62. 
Neoptolemeus one of Mithridates's 


Generals, III. 145. Deſested 


by Lucullus, 307. 
. the captain of Al- 
ander's life- guard, what he faid 
of Fumenes, IV. 36. His ow 
racter, 39. His treache 


Eumenes,, 40. | Defeatec by b 


© Bumities, ibid. Slain by Eu- 
menes in battle, 43. RE 


Means, the tutelar deity of the | 


Trezeniani, I. 7. Styled the 


ſupporter of the earth, 4, The | 


Equeſtrian Neptune, 6 
Ners 


1 N PD. E BS = 
15 behaviour on that occaſion, 18; 


Nero the emperor, fifth i in deſcent 
from Antony, killed his mother, 
and had like to have been the 
- 228 of the Roman empire, V. 
3069. His rage upon hearing 
Galba was declared emperor, 
VI. 204. His death, 205. 
Nerwii defeated by Cz/ar, IV. 


349- 
Nicea the widow of Alexander of | 


Corinth, how circumvented. by 
Antigonus, VI. 160. | 

Kicagerar a ſecret enemy of Cle 
menes, V. 176. 

To oras, the law he propoſed 
when the Treezenians received 
"the families of the Athenians, 
J. 294. 

Manor ſent by Antigonus to re- 
ceive Eumenes who was deli- 


vered up by his ſoldiers, IV. 


. 

Manor ſent by . to ſu- 
- perſede Menyllus, V. 33. His 
reliance on Phocion, 392. 


Nicanorts, a title tyrants were fond 


.. of, II. 392. 

Nicarchui, great grand-father to 

Plutarch, V. 352. 

Niceratus, the father of Nicias, II. 

102. III. 373. 

Niceratus, the poet, his conteſt 

with Antimac bus, III. 198, 199. 
Nicias, a great orator, and com- 

mander, II. 102. In greater 

eſteem with the Lacedæmonians 

than Alcibiades, 104. His en- 

deavours to divert the Jthenians 
from the Sicilian expedition, 110. 


Named againſt his will General 


in that ſervice, 111. In ſome 
reputation at Athen. before the 
© Heath of Pericles, III. 374. And 
© afterwards advanced to the high- 
eſt poſts in the ſtate, Fig. 
His character, ibid. The means 
he made uſe of to render him- 
ſelf popular, ibid. &c. Ap- 
pointed to conduct the band of 
muſick to Del; 375. His 


ſtition, 376. And B 
= 2 to the badi . 


| — 4 in e, 378. 
be uſed to be thoug 
overcharged with bu 
He attributed all his 


| Gods, 379. He had no ſhare 


381, For which he is blamed, 
| ſtore peace in Greece, 383, 384. 
| defenſive alliance between the 


. poſes the Sicilian expeditio 


His timorous foreſight unſeaſor 


ſtratagem againſt the Syracu/a 
5 2 206. 25 inſtance. of b 


1bi0l. 
„ wall, ibid. Confined 
his bed by a fit of the fon Vic 


deſponds, and writes, ' t 
Atbenians to ſend him a ſucc 
for, 401. Being overeuled, 


375- Devout even to. ſuper- 


377. He led I, moſt re- 
The artifice 
ht a man 
neſs, ibid, 
ſucceſs to 
fortune, and the favour of the 


in any of the calamities which 
in his time befel the 4benians, 
ibid. He kills Lycophron the 
Corinthian General, 380. His 
pious regard to the dead, tbig. 
He yields to Cleon the honour 
of the expedition againſt Pylos 


382. His endeavours to 1 
He concludes an offenſive and 


Athenians and Lacedezmonians 
385. Sent ambaſſador to Sparta 
387. The n T 
and Alcibiades, ibid. He op 
390. Named General witl 
Alcibiades, and Lamachus, ibid 
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able, and the miſchievous con 
ſequences of it, 393. Hi 


E 397. Slow to reſolve 
ut vigorous in the executiol 
e incloſes Syracuſe with 


398. He forces "himſelf 9 


of bis bed on a ſudden, au Nd 
for what, , 399 He remait 
2 


' ſole General, and is favour vati 
by fortune, ibid. His preſum i iced: 
tion thereupon makes him coll for « 


Mage, 
3 
triva 
to th 


mit a great overſight, bi. 


2 


; collegues he is forced to fight 
— — III. 403. His wiſe 
remonitrance to Demoſthenes, 
who was eager for an engage- 
ment, 404. The ill ſenſe put 
upon thoſe remonſtrances by 
Demoſthenes, and the other offi- 
cers, ibid. He oppoſes thepro- 
fitions of Demoſthenes for 


his opinion, and why, 814. 
As the troops are. embarkin 

there happens an eclipſe of the 
moon, 164 His: ſuperſtition, 
and ignorance, ibid, Over- 
thrown in a naval engagement, 
409, 410. Impoſed upon 'by 
Hermocrates, 410, 411. The 
deſperate condition of his affairs, 
and his great courage under it, 
411, 412. He preſerves entire 
the body under his command 
for. a march of eight days to- 
gether, 412. He | 
himſelf at the feet of Gy/ippus, 
and his ſpeech to.him upon that 
occaſion, 413. He kills him- 


Nicias over Crafſus,, 462, &c. 
Necles the tyrant driven out of Si- 


kills Paſeas and ſeizes on the 
overnment, VI. 148, He 
flies, 153. His palace plunder- 
ed, ibid, 

Mucies condemned to die, V. 38. 


- favour he aſked of Phocion, 
ibid. W ns | 
_— King of Salamis, IV. 
2. 5 
Nicodemus, a Theban, both blind 
and lame, Pelepidas's obſer- 
vation upon him, II. 291. 
licdemus the Mefſenian, his excuſe 
for changing parties, V. 388. 
licogenes entertains Tbemi flocles 
at Zge, I. 312. His con- 
trance to get him conveyed 
to the Perſſan court, 3 12, & 75 


drawing off, 406. He changes 


roſtrates 


ſelf, 415. The advantages of 


gon by Aratus, III. 4. He 


A faithful friend to Phocron, 


* 
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Nichomaca the daughter of The- 
miſfocles, I. 320, © | 

Nichomacus a Greek that attended 

young Craſſus, III. 450. 


| Nichomacus acquainted his brother 


Cebalinus with a conſpiracy 
_ againſt Alexander, IV. 288. 
Nicomedes driven out of Bithynia 

by Mithridates, III. 231. Re- 

conciled to M:thridates by Sylla, 
| nn Viſited by Cæſar, IV. 


Nicon the name of one of Pyrrbuss 
clephants, a remarkable in- 
ſtance of his fidelity to his 
maſter, III, 1. 
Niconides the Theſſalian, a famous» 
engineer in the ſervice of Mi. 
thritates, IN. 31. 
Nicopolis, a courteaan, makes Sylla 
her heir, Ii; 7 


 Niceftrata, the ſame with Carmenta, 


I. 80. 6 
Niger a friend of Autonys, ſent 
with a meſſage to him from 
Octavia, and the manner where- 
in he acquitted himſelf of his 
commiſſion, V. 337. 
Mile. Water of the Mie preſerv- 
ed in the treaſury of the Kings 
of Perfia, IV. 274. 
Nifibis, a city in Mygdonia, by 
the Greeks called Antiocb, taken. 
by Lucullus, III. 351. 
Nones of the goats, a feaſt at Rome 
in memory of Philotis, and the 
other ſervant maids, I. 94, 359. 
Nonius, murdered by Saturmnus, 
II. 348% | 
Nonius, the nephew of Sylla, re- 
jected by the people, III. 240. 
Nonius, Cicero's ſaying upon him, 
V. 481. 5 | 
Norbanus the conſul, and young 
Marius, defeated by Sylla, III. 


253. | | 
e e narrowly eſcapes from 
Brutus, VI. 1 | 
Novelty impoſes on the imagina- 

tion, III. 122. 
b 3 . Nama, 


Numa, a great difference as to the en target falls from 
] | the 

© Reported to be the diſciple, of - the city, 174. Builds a, royal 

| the Sabine, ibid. Elected King reſemble thoſe of Pythagers, 


Tatia the daughter of Tatius, 
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+ with the goddeſs Egeria, ibid. are told of him, 178, 179, 


. age when he was offered the D iſtributes the people according 
* ibid. His anſwer to their arts and pofeſſions, and 


| Romulus, ibid. His method of 189. His funeral, 190. 


time when he reigned, I. 152. into his hands ſor 


Pythagoras,15 3. Deſcended from palace, 176. His inflitutions 


the Romans, 156. The time of 177. Not to offer wine from 
his birth, ibid. Ilis character in a vine not pruned, 15. Ne 
his private life, 157. Marries fäacrifice to be without meal, l 
And to turn round in thei 
ibid. On the death of his wife warſhip, ibid. The great opi 
he betakes himſelf to a country nion the Romans had of him 
life, ibid. His converſation - 178. Abſurd tories that 


Several ſuch like ſtories, ibid, - ſaying of his, 180. He build 
Sc. The political advanta - a temple to Faith and Terminus 
of ſuch reports, 160. is or the God of boundaries, ib; 


to thoſe who were ſent to make his view) therein, 162. H 
him chat offer, 160, 161. Hede- amends the law that gay 
ſcribes his inclination to a peace- fathers power to ſell their chil 
ful life, ibid. His father and dren, ibid. He attempts to re 
Martius perſuade him to accept form the calendar, 183, & 1 
the offer, ibid. And his own ci- Janus temple, or the temp! 
tixens, 162. A general joy and of war, continued ſhut all hi 
ſacrifices upon his acceptance, reign, 187. His wiſdom, ho 
ibid. He firſt conſults, and is wy and juſtice diffuſed itſel N 
confirmed by the Gods, 163. © amongſt all the ſurroundin 
The method of conſulting the nations, ibid. The felicity an 
Gods, ibid. He firſt diſmiſſes - tranquillity of his reign, 18 (M 
the band eſtabliſhed by Romu- His wives and children, 16:4 
las for his life-guard, ibid. Ei\- Tphe great families that deſcend 
tabliſſes a prieft in honour of ed from him, ibid. His deati N. 


bringing the Romans to a more body was not burnt, ibid. T 
humane temper, 164. He ſor- ſtone-coſſins, one for his bod) 


bdids the repreſenting God by the other for his books, 10. ; 
images, 165. Inſtitutes the Pon- The number of his boo My 
Zifices or chief prieſts, 167. And ibid. At what time diſcoverec [ 
the veſtals, 168. How the holy and what accident, ibi, ( 
fire was to be lighted, ibid. Sc. Ce. Burnt by order of L 
The privileges of the veſtals, Senate, ibid. His glory re 2 
170. Their puniſhments, ibid. dered more perſpicuous by ti h 
Kc. The Pontifices to direct the misfortunes that beſel ti a 
rites of funerals, and the ſervice Kings that ſucceeded him, ibi 2 
of the infernal Gods, 171, 172. The advantage of Numa abo n 
He preſcribes rules for mourn- Lycurgus, 194, Sc. A gre 2 
fault in Numa, 199, 200. E 


ing, 172. Eftabliſhes the Salli, 
and the Feciales, ibid. A bra-  Numantines poſſeſs themſelves 
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the camp of Mancinus in a che Con- 


ſiul, V. 187. Their reſpect for 


Tiberius Gracchus, 188, | 
Number Eight ſacred to Neptune, 
and why, L 48 


Number Twenty-Eight the virtues 


of it, I. 100. 


A ow 


Number Three, the perfeRtion of 


it, II. 60 
Numerius, 4 


friend of Marius, pra- 


III. 146. 


and ſent with offers of peace to 
Pompey, IV. 194. 
Nunidian King taken priſoner by 


Scipio, II. 88. 
| Numitor, defrauded of the King- 


dom of Alla by. his brother 


Amulius, I. 53. Reſtored by Ro- 
nulus and Remus, 59. 
Nundine, the Romans ſo called 
their market days, becauſe they 
returned every ninth day, II. 
16 . A t 
Nurſes, Spartan nurſes much va- 


lued, I. 127. Their method 


with children, ibid. 25 
N;mpheum, a place wherein were 


252. 3 FT op 
Nymphs, Sphragitides, their cave, 
II. 400. 


"Hnphidia, the baſtard daughter of 


8 Cæſar's freeman, VI. 
7. | | 


Wymphidius Sabinus, what he pro- 
miſed to the ſoldiers to declare 
Galba Emperor, VI. 201. He 
uſurps the authority at Rome, 

206. What he did to accompliſh 
his deſigns, 206, 207. His 
attempts on the government, 
211. He is killed, 212. 

npbolepti, who fo called, II. 400. 

Mefus the Neopolitan, ſent to the 
caſtle of Syracuſe hy Dionyſſus, 

with proviſions and pay for the 
ſoldiers, VI. 39. He is defeated 


vides him a ſhip for his eſcape, 
Nunzrius taken priſoner by Cæſar, 


diſcovered ſprings of fire, III. 
8 Miegaris, II. 41. Lovers oath 


B b 4 5 


by the Syracy/an;, ibid. Takes 
the advantage of the ill uſe 
they made of the victory, ibid. 
He ſallies out of the caſtle, and 
ſets fire to the city, 42. His 


troops driven back by Dion, 
- 43» 44. h - eb 
8 der, IV. ZOI, : 
Ny/a the ſiſter of Mithridates, ta- 
en priſoner by Lucullus, which 
proved her preſervation, III. 


327. 
e 


AA, foldiers who fred a 
CU citizen's life crowned with 
No th 145. Sacred to Jupiter 
j #01 0 Ty p 2:7 of 5 : 
Oak where Alexander pitched his 
tent ſhown in Plutarch's time, 


artes, a name given to Artaxer- 
: a” that Ve, 113. 
Oath, the method of taking it 
amongſt the Syracuſians, VI. 52. 
Athenian oath, II. 107. Oath of 
the Atbenian Generals to make 
an incurſion twice a year into 


taken upon the tomb of Jolaus, 
I. 308. Pieces of red hot iron 
thrown into the ſea by 4ri/tides 
in confirmation of an oath, II, 
420. Oath mutually taken by 
the Kings of Epirus and their 
ſubjects, III. 61. Oath taken 
by thoſe who were to adjudge 
the prize in the publick games, 
III. 285. The Conſuls oath V. 


434 wy 8 3 
Gn why he would not viſit 
his Kingdom of Perſia, tho" it 
was his native country, IV. 315. 
Ochu, one of the ſons. of Artax . 
erxes, VI. 139. Occaſions the 


| death of his two brothers, 144. 


He ſucceeded his father, and, 


" N. 1 D. 
out-did all bis e in” 


cruelty, VI. 144. 
Oui, the half ſiſter of Auguſtus, 
V. 315. And widow of Carus 
Mercelius, ibid. Married to An- 
ton), ibid. She reconciles her 
brother and husband, 319. Ob- 


tains leave from her brother to 
go to her husband, 336. The 


ſupplies ſhe brought with her, 
ibid. She returns to Rome, 338. 
Her honourable deportment to- 
wards Antony, ibid. Her con- 
cern that ſhe ſhould be accaunt- 


ed one of the cauſes of the 


civil War, 341. 
Ocaqius, Cneius, his goodneſs to 
P erſeirs. II. 2 69. 


 Ofavius the Conſul quarrels with 
Cina, and mo him out of | 


Rome, III. IV. 8. His 
character, Ul. 154. Too mueh 


given to ſuperſtition, 15 5. Seized O 


and put to death by order of 
Marius, ibid. 

Oavin aſlafinated by Cinna, 
III. 234. 


| . Ofavias, the governor 6 0 Jlicia, 


his death, III. 310. | 
Ofavins, the lieutenant of Craſſus, 
III. 45 3. In vain endeavours to 


5 bim, 4 Refuſes to ſtay 
behind Craſſus when he went to 


. 457. Killed in a Mar- 
rel, 458. 


Oavius, 3 ſent by Pompey 
i perſede Metellus in Crete, 


TV. 148. Publickly diſgraced by 
| | Metellus, 149. 
Oaavwius, C. boaſied without 
* cauſe of being concerned in the 
murder of Cæſar, IV. 400. 
Ocavius, ſee Auguſtus C «far, V 
301, 302. VI. 76. 
Ocfavius Marcus, the fellow tri- 
bune with Tiberius Gracchus, his 
© good character, V. 193. 776. 
ius deprives him of his office, 
I 
O Marcus, ak Mascus Juſſe⸗ 
an, command the main body, 


DV 


: Odeum, or muſic- room, baile. 


Oenus, a river in Sparts the lame 
Olle Lands, nfiages. Marin 


Olive, a ſpring. called by that 


of T0 army a 
tus, V. 348. my againſt Au: 


Q&avius-an' branes, Chants re · 
ply to him, V. 4338. 


Pericles in imitation oſ the King | 
of Perfia' s pavilion, II. 21. 
Oeconomy, a part of 'paliticks 
II. 464. III. 420. 
Oenopion, one of the ſons of 7 bj 
by Ariadne, LA.! 


as Cnacion, I. 111. 


in Prenefe, III. 258. Mundered 
by Sylla's order, 262. 
Oianubes, one of 1 Nr che your 
E flatterers, V « 175... 
wholſome when applied out- 
wardly, and. doſtructive il taken 
1 I. 465. | 
ot ſpring, where found, Iv. 300. 
tutor to Necogene?'s. eil 
dren, . 3. | 
Oligarchy at Samo. aboliſhed by 
Pericies,: IL. 3 
Oligarchy eſtabliſhed at Alben, 
I. 123. 124. 


name, from — coolneſs and 
ſweetneſs of the water, II. 300 
The ſacred Olive at , ; 
216. V. 317. 
9 (King) the father of i 


On 


3 


2 5 _ mother of Ce, i ; 
Okla, a in Mitbri- Wl , 
 dates's army, III. 324. His fira- ; 

tagem to kill Lana, aller : 

16d, 326. .i* | 1 
Olpmpian Games, far Games, L 33 I 

A ceſſation of arms in Greece 1 

during the Olympick games, 5 
102. and N. The victors in the 4 

Ohmpian games, how rewarded, p ; 


231. Alciviades ſent ſeven. cha» . 
_ riots to the Ohmpick games, and 75 
. at" one time carried away. three £4, 


prizes, II. 101. There were ſeve· 5 
ral Ohympian games before 20 > Fo 


firſt vulgar —_— 1. = 


„ 


mpias, — 8 bene, to ber To Caſfus, VI. 92. To 


| 1 iſſue, IV. 49. She in 
vites Enmenes to Maceabn, 50. In 
her youth — nr be the 
holy myſteries, J 
dream before the See. 
tion of her marriage 
lp, ibid. A dragon lay cloſe by 
her as ſhe flept, 226. She was 
addicted to an enthufiaftick 
_ ſuperſtition, ibid. A ſaying 
hers, upon the vanity of her 
fon Alexander, 227, She was of 
a jealons and implacable. tem- 

per, 234. Her inhumanity to 

C!ulopatra, 237. Her letter to 
Alexander, adviſing him to be 

more moderate in his reward- 
ing perſons, 277. She and Clao- 

patra raiſe a faction a 
mpater, and div ide the govern- 1 


Ompiodorus, a eg Athenian 

commander, 11. 8 

the height of chat £ 

mountain, II. 257. 

e a city in e the 

| erious ceremonies 

el there, W442. | 
pb yſician to 0 Spe 


V. 30 a 
Tee  Bacebia* Omaft, EK 


2 happening to Romulus and 
' Remus, I. 60. To 7 0 
260. To Camillus, 
Fericlet, I . T0 4 2 
13+ To T:moleon, 202, 203. 
223. To Paulus Aemilius, 25 1. 
To Marcellus, 344. To Phinp, 
III. 34. To Pyrrhus, 63. 96. 
To Sylla, 223. To the Romans, 
225. To Cimon, 299. To the 
10 Craſſus, 
139. To Alixander, IV. 245. 
259, 200. To Cæſar, 373. To 
Tiberius Gracchus, V. 184. 201. 
To C. 3 217, 218. To 
344. To OfFavinus, 


cero, 750, 5˙¹. 2 


Afratus, 186. 
* preſents Kathe with 7 
arge pomi te, VI. 11 3. 
Onplat, | Hercules becomes a vo- 
12 7 ſlave to her, and, why, 


Onan, a prieſt of Bacchus, faid 
to have married Ariadne, I. 24. 
* Onefieritus,* IV. 233. Sent by 
| Alexander to ſome Tadian philo- 
ſophers, 311. Alexander makes 
him his pilot, 312. 
Onomarcbus, a had robbed: the 
temple at Delphi, killed i in bat- 
tle, II. 228. N. 
Onomarchus, who had the cuſtod y 
of Eumenes, his converſation 
with him, IV. 59, 60. : 
Onomaſtus a freed man of Otho's, 
VE23k 2: 
'Ophelias, (King) and thoſe under 
his command, brought from 
 Theſaly into Beotia by Peripol- 
tas the diviner, III. 274. 
Opima Spolia, what, I. 717. 
Opimius the Conſul, oppoſes Caine 
* Gracchus, V. 220, 221. 
' eres a temple to Concord, 
rj kh He uſurps the power of 
ictator, ibid. His extortion 
ibis, 
 Oplacus an [ralian, bei particu 
lar aim was at Eyrrbus in an 
Oh engagement, LH. 77 _ 
 Oppius, C. a friend of Cæſar s, IV. 
124. 755 
Oprilete, Licurgus builds a temple 
to Minerva ſurnamed Oprilete, 
and why, I. 118. 
Oracle orders the Athenians to 
eaſe Mjnos,” I. 15. 
one at Delphi, concerning the 
city of Athens, I. 32. 
Oracle of Tei hs in Taſcany, E 5. 
Oracle of Apello promiſes” Eyrur- 
» gus to make his commonwealth 
amous, I. 1 ; 
Oracle 1 wall 5 N to 
Wo ve fo S OJ-W 293. 
Oracls 
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a battle, III. 214. 


Oracle, where the Pri of the 


dead were invoked in order to 
diſcover future events, III. 282. 
acle: the ſenate ſent to conſult 
the oracle of Apollo about the 


waters of the Alban lake, and 


RO - TO 
Oracle of Delphi, Ariſftides ſent to - 
. conſult the oracle, II. 400. Per- 


plexed at the anſwer, ibid. How 
explained, . 
Oracle of Amphiaraus, II. 411. 


Oracle of 4po/lo at Delpbi, a very 


remarkable one, II. 414, 415. 
Oracle concerning a lame King 87 


Sparta, III. 204. The different 
Interpretations put on it, ibid. 


Oracles about the ſucceſſions of 
the kings of Sparta, 208. 


Oracle, the manner of N | 


it in the temple of Paſpbas, V. 
132, 133- nd N. 


es, V. 393 


Oracle, that the Scipios ſhould be 


always victorious in Africa, IV. 
382. How verified, 1b, &c. 
Grations, Funeral, their original, 


: 1 257. Recited by the neareſt 


_relation, II. 84. It was the 
cuſtom of the Romans to make 
borations for ancient matrons, 
but not for young women till 

Cæſar's time, IV. 330. 


Orator prevails more from the opi- . 


nion men have of his virtue than 


from the force of his eloquence, 


* 


V. 385. 


Oroandes of Crete in what manner 


for letting Vile aſſume a ſuperio- 


389 3 
Oracilius the brother of Marcellu, 

1 
dae the tribune, his . i. K. 


'Otho, his debauchery, VI. 217, 


declared ſucceſſor, 222. Pro- 
claimed Emperor, 223, 224. 
- What he ſaid on ſeeing the head 


| capitol, and facrifices, 229. 


e delivered his em- What he ſaid to Ce, and 


raſſu 


. 
of, I. 30g 
gainſt whom em- 


39. 
II. 
vour of the Roman Knights, 
V. 423. 


218. Made Proprætor, 218. 
He declares for Galla, ibid. 
He ingratiates himſelf with the 
ſoldiers, 219. His deligs, ibi. 
Appointed Conſul, ibid, His 
diſappointment on Piſ's being 


of Galba, 226, Goes to the 


Celjus's 


* 


- Celfar's reply, VL 229. The 

| beginning of his reign, 230. 
| Fea — tha name of Nero 
in his diſpatches, ibid. He 


appeaſes a diſturbance am 
the ſoldiers, 231, 232. 


232. He cauſes only two of 
the diſaffected to be executed, 
ibid. The offers he made to 
Vitellius, and his expedition 
againſt Vitellius 233. He makes 


Rome, ibid. He names four 
Generals of the army, 234. 
The inſolence of the ſoldiers, 
ibid. He comes to the camp, 
and calls a council of war, 236. 
The different opinions about 


gives order for battle, 239. 
His army defeated, 240. The 
fidelity of -his ſoldiers, 242. 
What one of his ſoldiers ſaid to 
kim juſt before he killed him- 
ſelf, This. His ſpeech to his 
ſoldiers, 242, 243. The paſſ⸗ 
ports he gave to his friends and 
the ſenators, 243. 


ibid. Why he deferred adopt- 
ing his nephew, ibid. He gives 
money amongſt his ſervants, 


one of his ſervants, left the ſol- 
diers ſhould ſuſpect PRES 
of his death, 244. He 87 


ibid. His tomb modeſt and 


his Feign, 7614. | 
Ovation, a ſort of triumph amon 


with the Greek Evan, II. 362, 


363. 
Ovicula, a nick-namie of F. abius 
A It II. 54. 


diſtributes a bounty to — | 


Flavius Sabinus Governour of 


giving battle, 236, 237. He 


What he 
ſaid to Cocceius his nephew, 


ibid. The orders he gave to 


himſelf, ibid. The + idiers con- 
cern for him after his death, 


plain, ibid. His epitaph, 245. 
His age, and the ſhortneſs of 


the Romans, whether the ſame 


iT" N D E X. 


Oele moſt of the Abu. mo- 
1 im with an owl, 


Ox facritu dina triumph 
the Romans, agen d 8a 
to have ſpoke, . 1 

Ox ſold for one drachma, III. 
: $24. The of an ox at 
2 3 the time of Poplicola, 

2 

e ee the brother of Darius, 
IV. 283. 

Oxathres, the brathes of Artaxerxes 
the Second, VI. 116. 


0 artes, what Alexander ſaid to 


im, and his anſwer, IV. zol. 
One of the ſons of Abulites 
killed by Alexander, 314. 


P. 28 


p- ik Gre by Sylla to aff 
Aſcalis, defeated and ſlain by 
Sertoriut, IV. 12, 13. | 
Paccus, a ſervant to Cato, hangs 
NE and on what occaſion, | 
Packer, "wh had taken Las, be · 
ing ſummoned to give an ac- 
count of his conduct, kills him- 
ſelf in the court, III. 379. 
Pacianss, Caius, a Roman that 
much reſembled Crafſus, III. 
459. The uſe Surena made of 
him, ibid. 


Pacianut, ſee Vibius ani „III. 


422. 


Pacorus marties the King of Arme- 


nid ſiſter, III. 460. Slain in 

Padergics the Shave. a A of | 
his, L 140. 

Paintings. Szcyon was famous for 
fine paintings, VI. 156. 


Palz/cepfir, a city given to Themi- 


focies by the Perfians, to provide 


„ him furniture for his houſe, 5 


317. 
Paliliag what fort of feat, I. 62, 
| Pollantide ; 


— e a 


againſt Tzu, I. 14. A de- 
Feated, 1. 


Pallas, biother; of aithes! cas fa- | 


ther of the Pallantidæ, . 55 
Pallas, her: image brought into 
Italy by ucat, I. 344. Her 

temple at Athen, by whom 

built, II. 20. See Minerva. 


Palleneans, a tribe at Athens,. have. 


NO urges e oralliance with the 
people o ay _—_ of Ae, 
and . 50 

Palm, e Gs called from the 
_ coolneſs and ſweetneſs of the 

Water, II 306. 1 

Palm-tree ſhot up near Ceſar 
ſtatue, IV. 377. 

Pammenes, a pl eaſant Goldie of 
his in reſpect to Neftor*s 2 
ing his army, II. 307. 
the ſon of Amynta, che iN 
brought up with him, 317. 

Pope, a famous prone” 


156, 
Fannie the ccmaniler of a 7 
of Tenos, which revolted from 
Xerxes, I. 298. 


Panœtius the philoſopher, what he 


ſaid of. Demoſthenes, V. 388. 


Panchen ga, or the ſacriſices 1 


the united Athenians, I. 31. 


Pane and Hirtius, no taxes paid | 


by the Romans from the time of 
Paulus Amilias to their conſ ul- 
ſhip, II. 281. | . 
Panſa and Hirtius the Conſuls RY 
feat Antony, but are both flain 
in the battle, V. 302. 
Pantaleon, a man of power amongſt 
the Ætoliant, VI. 176. 


Pantauchus, General to Demetrius, 


overcome by nba in angle 


combat, III. 64. 
. Panteus detached by Clromenes to 


V. 166. His ualities, 
172. Slew Malt ps the body 
of Clromenes,' ibid. The exqui- 


an 


Philip, © 


D I 2 reat co 
his wife, 180, & 


Panthoides killed in tanks by'p „ 


 Jopidas, II. 304, 30g, 
„ Carbo, the Conſul, . is 
: defeated by Sy/la's — 
8 flies by night to Libya, UI, 
4 
Paralus one of the fons of pri. 
cles, II. 33. His father much 
grieved for his death, 49. 
Pari's harp preſerved at T roy, IV. 


242. 


Pariſea an eunuch belonging to 


Cyrus, VI. 123. 
Parwobio the father of Philetas,IV. 


236. He adviſes Alexander to | 
beware of Philip his phyſician, 


3 His advice to Alexan- 


Aer on the offers of | Darius, | 


and Alexanders anſwer, 263. 


Why he adviſed Alexander. to | 


fight Darius by night, 26). 
Ihe party he commanded diſ- 
ordered by the Bactriam horſe, 
268. His meſſage to Alexander 
for ſuccours, 270, 274. Blamed 
for it, ibid. Alexander gives 
N s houſe to Parmenio, 
277, 278. His advice to his 


ſon Philotas, 287. Put to death 


by order of Alexander, 289, 

290. 

Parrbaſizs and Silanio, doe 
by the Athenians for having 


made pictures and ſtatues of 


Theſeus, I. 6. 
Parricide, Lucius O fins the ful 
— the Romans guilty of it, 
= 
Parſl ade to adorn the ſepulchres 
of the dead, II. 223. Crowns 
of parlly given to thec art 


in the Hbmian and 


mes, ibid. 


ſeize on the _— of 1 : Parthenox, the tem ple of Minerva, 


II. 20. 


Parthian King ſends an embah 


to Lucullus, III. 347. 


P 8 e | 


Mothians,” the (dreadful idea the 


Romans had of them, III. 440. 
Their manner of engaging in 
battle, 447. Their habits, IV. 


v. 324. Few of them flag or 
taken, ibil. 

Pary/atis, wife of nie nl 
mother of Artaxeræes the ſe- 


ſecond ſon Cyrus than of Antar- 
erxes, 113. Aecuſed of being 

the ſale cauſe of the war, 1 2 
Her character, i814. The cruel 
puniſhment inſſicted by her on 
the Carian who had wounded 
Cyrus, 126. And on all thoſe 
who had a band in that Prince 8 


death, 127, 128. She 
Statira, 131. For which hne 
lon, 132. 


146. Slain by Nzcocles, 148. 
Paficrates King of Soli in Cyprus 
IV. 262. 


familiarity with Taurus, I. 22. 
Paſpbae, whoſe A V. 132. 
—1 mint 1 the name, 
ibid. 

Patricians, a n of the moſt 


nate, I. 64. ' Retained only the 
title and honour without the 
power, 88. Which incenſed 
them and canied them to- - riſe 
againſt Romulus, 89. | 
Pairo, Patricians ſaid to be focalled 
from him, I. 64. 


pie wo death by Galba, VI. 
215. 
Paroches is father of San 1 


103. 
Patrocles, a fend to \ Golencus; the 
* he gave to Sunn, V. 
280. 


, and clients, the relation 


283, 284. Defeated-by Antony, 


cond, VI; 112. Fonder of her 


is confined to the city of Bahy- 5 
Poſas the father of Abanidas, VI. 


Paſphaz the wiſe of Mine, her 


eminent men choſen for coun- . 


ſellors, and to compoſe a ſe- vorces her, ibid. Sc. 


Patrobius, one of Vene 8 ; ſervants, ; 
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woc in to * "Ghar, 
Patrons, 75 not 12 iel 
ainſt their clients, III. 110. 
Pau us Aimelins (Lucius) Conſul 
with Terentius Harro, the advice 
Fabius Maximus gave him, II. 
i His reply to Fabius, ibid. 
— = the batile againſt Klas 


Randa e che ancient no- 
.\bxlity of his family, II. 241, 
242. The ſon of. Lucius Pau- 

0 hs Emiliv, 7 He diſtin- 
1 himſelf in his youth, 

The methods he choſe to 
maler himſelf famous, ibid. He 
puts up for the Ædileſhip, and 
carries it, and is admitted into 


"the; mber of the au * 
ib. c. e 

- performing ce of a 

. 4 And in military + rh 


V. pli ine, ibid.. Sent into Spain 
as prætor, but ' honoured with 
the nkieys of the  conſulſhip, 
112445 e twice beats the Bar. 
- ; bariens, and kills 30, ooo, ibid. 
His diſintereſtedneſs and his 
very, ibid. He marries 2 
piria the daughter of Maſa, by 
whom he jane Scipio and Fabius 
+ Maximus, 7 and afterwards di- 
Mar- 
rieg a ſecond wife, by whom he 
had two ſons, 245 His rela- 
—_— ibid. 8 W virtue of his 
5 ter, ibid. Sc. Choſen 
Conſul, 246. He Fs 
gainſt the Ligurians, ibid. He 


2 beats them and makes ea : 
with them, 7114. He is candi- 
date for the conſulſhip a ſecond 


time, but is repulſed, 247. His 


care in educating his children, 


ibid. The Romans ſtanding i 
need of a wiſe. General, ſollicit 
2 to accept the conſulſhip, 
250, 251. Choſen Conſul a 


: - ſecond uns. 251. Anddecreed 


commander 


; A 
j 
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victory report 
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omen, ibid. His ſpeech to the 


| or on his _ choſen Con- 


bl, 251d. Se. His orders to 
the ſentinels to watch without 


their arms, and why, 2165 
How he 1 his army w 


water at the foot of Mount 


 Ohimpus, ibid. His prodent - 
conduct againſt Perſeus, 256, 


257. The anſwer he made to 


'wanted to' engage the enemy, 


259. His behaviour during 
the battle, 260, c. He de- 
feats the enemy in the ſpace 
of one hour, 264. A pro- 
- digy that happened at his ſacri- 
ficing, 267. The news of his 
ed in Rome in four 
days, bid. The manner of his 
. © "receiving Per/eus, 270. | How 
he reproved him for his mean 
behaviour, ibid. His diſcourſe 
to his ſons, &c. on human 
affairs, 271- He ſends his ar- 
my into quarters of refreſhment 
and goes to viſit Greece, ibid. 


The ſervices he did to the cities 
through which he paſſed, ibid. 


c. His character of the Ju- 
pirer of Phidias, 272. He re- 
ſtores liberty to Macedon, and 
reduces the tribute to half of 
what was paid before, ibid. A 


pleaſant ſaying of his on his ex- 


aàctneſs in ſmall things, ibid. 
c. His diſintereſtedneſs, 273. 
He permits his ſons to take no- 
thing but the King's books, 
ibid. He gives nothing to his 


ſon-in-law Tubero but a bow], 


ibid. Ordered by the ſenate to 
give his ſoldiers the plunder of 
Epirus, ibid. How he executed 
that commiſſion, 26:4. c. His 
return to Rome, 274. His ſol- 


diers diſſatisſied with him, and 


. 
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commander in the Macedonian 
war, II. 25 1. A ſaying of his lit- 
"tle daughter's taken for a lucky 


hy, II. 254. The oppoßdon 
made to his triumph, d. G. 
2 order and 7 

the triumph, 276, Ge. WI 
he anſwered to Tata, 1 — 


deſired he might not be led in 


triumph, 278. His proſperi 
two ſons, 2706 His ch 0 
the Romans 3 i wx 
misfortunes, 280, 281. The 
- ſmall favour he was able to 
cure for Per/tus,' 281. Re 
| vaſt quantity of money he 
brought into the treaſury, ibid. 
Honoured and ref by the 
people tho he always adhered 
to the nobility, 282. His 
power as Cent aſor, ibid. The 
number of the people, ibid. 
Cc. His ſickneſs, 283, Ad- 
viſed by the phyſicians to go to 
Malia fr the air, ibid, He re- 
turns to Rome, ibid. He re- 
lapſes and dies, ibid. The ſo- 
lemnity of his funeral, bid, 
Se. What eſtate he left, 284: 


 embitter'd by the death of bl 


His advantages above Timon, 


ibid. c. 


auhis the Conſul brought over | 


to Cæſar's intereſt by a bribe, 
IV. 188.  Cz/ar gives him fif- 
teen hundred talents, ibid. and 
E 
Paulus murdered by his brother 
Lepidus, V. 304. Hl 
Pauſanias Generaliſſimo of all the 
Greeks, II. 399. His haughty 
behaviour, 417, 418. | 


Pauſanias, an officer of Seleucurs, 


ſeizes Demetrius and carries him 
away priſoner, V. 283. 
Pauſanias tried at Argos for trea- 


ſon, I. 309g. Put to death, 


ibid. N. 


Pauſanias King of Sparta marches 


into Attica, III. 202. He 
marches into Bæotia, 211. He 
obtains a treaty and carries of 
the body of Ly/ander, 213. = 


? 


—_- : 


- — 


has — 


. , = wo. 


2 
* 


flies to Tegea, and devotes bin- 
ſelf to a 1 life, 214. For 
his pride deſerted by the allies, 
281. His affair with Cleonice, ib. 
paſanias (a youth) for what he 
murdered Philip of Macedon, 
IV. 236. 

Poſer a phyſician, Alexander's 


Hillebore, IV. 280. _ 
Peace of Antalcidas, IV. 90. VL, 
134. Of Nicias, II. 104. III. 
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nan; and the King of Perfia, 
I. 291. An altar to 
Peace on that occaſion, 292. 
Pralia, eſtates why ſo called, I. 
. 

Prithous,an account of his friend- 
ſhip with 7. Beſeus, I. 40, 41. 
Marries Deidamia, ibid. Goes 
with Theſeus to ſteal Helen, 
Attempts to ſteal Cord, a 

torn to pieces by her father's 8 
dog, ibid. fc. 

Plagon ſent by the E X Rs 
=; with Themiſtocles, I. 


„% FT Eee „ vy eee 


Magi what people they were, 


10 4 fs an illuſtrious family i in 
bebes, II. 290. The uſe he 
— Ho his riches, on He 
itated the poverty of Epami 
nondas, ibid 3 Com — 
to Capaneus in Euripides, 291. 
He married into a good family, 
and had many children, i6id. 
A ſaying of his on the uſe of 
money, ibid. The difference 
between him and Epaminondas, 
bid. Their inviolable friend- 
ſup, ibid. He eſpouſes the 
party of Hmenias and Andro- 
. 293. Flies from Thebes, 
and is ſentenced to perpetual 
baniſhment, ibid. His advice 


leliyerance of their — 
194, 295, The meaſures, he 


300, 
nor ot 
tacks the caſtle, which is ſur- 


letter to him about the uſe of i 


385. Peace between the 4:he- 


the glory of that vic 
. Epaminondas, ibid. Breaks the 


toall the exiles, to attempt the 


I N * E X: 


concerted with them, 2 
| How he executed his d 
ibid. e. 


His en ant 
with . one | 
TH Appointed g 
f Bavtia,' 302 e — 
| rendered to him, ibid. Where- 
d to Thrafybulus, 
The effect of his 


8 great * ibid. The ſtra- 
tagem which he and. Gorgidas 
_ contrived to make the Athenians 
and Spartans quarrel, 303. Al- 
5 pays continued captain of the 


; or, governor; of | 


: Beotia, 304. He kills Pan- 


thoides with his own hand at 


| the battle of Tanagra, 304, 
. 305.: A good, anſwer of his. 
305. The battle of, Tegyre, 
where hedefeated a great 


num- 
ber of the Lacedemonians, ibid. 


And made an honourable re- 


treat, 397. What he ſaid to 


his wife who deſired him to 
take care of himſelf when go 
ing to battle, III. 310. The 
dream he had before 


the battle 
at Leuctra, ibid. c. How 


explained by Theocritu: the dis 
viner, 312. 


By his bravery de- 
feats the Spartan, 313˙7 81 ares 
with 


law by not laying down his 


. Fommand. on. the uſual days 
ibid. s the enemies ter- 
ritories, We, He and E 


. nondas ſeized as ſtate priſoners, 


and for what, 314. Tried and 


acquitted, ibid. He man 
with an 22 into The — | 


defeats. Alexander 


316, 317. He — 
cedos as 


arbitrator between 
Prolemy, and his brother Alex- 


ander, 318. Taken priſoner 
by Alexander the tyrant of Pe, 


ræ, 319. His courage and 
magna- 


an... 24 ® 


- ” maganimity in „III. 319. 
His — ry T 9155 the 
- -tyrant's wife, hid. Releaſed 
by Epam nondat, 321. Sent 
ambaſſador to the King of Per- 
fa, ibid. Greatly admired in 
the Perfran court, ibid. — wy 
dy Artaxeraes himſelf, - 
5 he obtained For hat 
e King, ibid. His noble ambition, 
324: A faying of his on the 
' great number of the enemies, 
325. - His - heroick ' behaviour 
- In the battle at Cyno/cephate, 
© Jbid. His too ardent courage 
the cauſe of his death, 4 
The great honours paid to his 
memory 4 the Thebans,” 2 
The great grief of the 7 
lians for his death, 754d. 


ti 


« Honours paid to _ ben a2 7 


- by the cities h: which 
it was carried, * he The/- 
$ Salians defire the honour of bu- 
-  rying him, ibid. The magni- 
fcence of his funeral, 327. 


— 2 Thebans fend an army into 


74% to revenge his death, 

' His advantages over 

— 377, Se. . 
Peloponneſian war, different ac- 
1 — of the cauſe of it, II. 


9 the difference between 
the inhabitants of that place 
and Arbent, III. 278. 
Pelops of Pbrygian extraction, his 

wealth and nen, I. 3,4 
and N. N 
has the Bynantine, v. 436. . 
Ciceros letter to him, ibid. 
een e, who ſo called, 
I. 223. II. 383. i 
Pentelick marble, I. 264. | 
Peplum, or ſacred veil, V. 241, N. 
Percotes, a city given to Themiſſo- 
cles by the Perfians to ne 
dim clothes, I. 317. 
Perdiccas advanced by Alexander 
to 3 vacant by the 


e of Jin. 15 
Eſtablimes e in 8 4 
cia, 39. He m | 
„ Biokag, 40. Slain in a muti- 
= in Abt, 44. He afiſte 
oxana in the murder n. 
and her ſiſter, 323. 
gam W e there 5 . 
263 342. Pos 7 l 
Periander provides a 84 for " 
entertainment of ee viſe 
men, I. 20: | 
Peribæa the mother of 4 as, war. 
« ried to 7 beſens, L. | 
Pericles g to imac, . 
227. II. 91. A faying of his 
.] about Altibiazes, 94. 1 what 
time he made war againſt 9a. 
mn, I. 282, 283. His origi- 
dal, II. 5. His be 00 long 
and diſproportioned, for which 
2 de was ridieuled by the Poets, 
56. Taught müſick by Dann 
and Fyrboclider, 7. | A diſciple 
of Zeno Hleaten, ibid. A 4 
Anaxagoras, 8. His 
and greatneſs of mind, 9 9 
Accuſed of havghtinefs, : 
The advantages he reaped fron 
3 s jinſtructious, 51% 
A prodigy that happened in hi 
- houſe, how explained, :ibid, &c 
Oppoſes T hucydides - and get 
the better of him, 14. Fear 
ful of offending the people, and 
- the more becauſe” he was lik 
:. Pifftratus in his countenance 
ibid. His courage, 11. H 
- "chiefly courted the commot 
ple, and thefeby ſecured hi 
5 * againſt '' Cimon, ibid 
The change he made in hi 
dconduct When he plied t the 
"Rate affairs, ib, w_w_ 
to the Salamninian: valley, ibi 
He excelled” in oratory, 12 
85 br ſurnamed Olympius, ibic 
His caution when he ſpoke i 
.  pablick, 13. Some 


"ye of his, - tide... e mu 


the funeral oration for thoſe 
fain in the battle at Samos, II. 13. 
The manner of his government, 
13, 14. The firſt who divided 
the public money amongſt the 


e made that diviſion, ibid. 
He leſſens the power of the 
court of Areopagus, ibid. He 
prevents C:mon's aſſiſting the 
Athenians in the Lacedemonian 
war, becauſe he was a baniſhed 
perſon, 15. He recalls Cimon, 
ibid. What he ſaid to Elpinice 
the ſiſter of Cimon, 16. The 
. nobles on the death of Cinon 
ſet up Thucydides a kinſman of 
Cinon's to oppoſe Pericles, 
17. His policy to gain 
the common people to his in- 
tereſt, ibid. He yearly ſent 
out ſixty galleys to teach the 
citizens navigation, ibid. And 
ſeveral colonies, 18.' He a- 
dorns Athens with magnificent 
frutures, ibid. The com- 
plaints that were made againſt 
him on that account, 76:4. 
The anſwer he made to his 
enemies, 18, 19. Decrees 


in muſick, and is - choſen 
judge and diſpoſer of the 
rewards, 21. Accuſed of de- 


charged with inceſt, 1814. Ac- 
eaſed of laviſhing away the 
publick money in buildings, 
bid. And his defence on that 
occaſion, 22, 23. He procures 
the baniſhment of Thucydides, 
and then becomes maſter of all 
the Athenian affairs, ibid. His 
eat power, 23, 24. His 
iends called by the comick 
poets, The new Piſiſtratidæ, 
ibid. The continuance of his 
power, 25. His oeconomy in 
bis private affairs, ibid. His 
dehaviour to Anaxagoras, 26. 


Vet, II. 
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ple. ibid. For what reaſon 


the 
Apo 


n annual prize-contention ce 

by ö on 3 *. 
yearly ſent to Sparta for bribes, 
bid. He reduces Zabea, ibid. 


bauchery, 22. By Stgfimbrotus 


C8 


7 . 


| Propoſes: a deeree that all the 


. Grcians ſhould ſend deputie 
to Athens to hold a general aſ. 


ſembly, and for what, ' ibid. 
He ſends commiſſioners through 
all Greece, ibid. His prudence 
in war, 27. The judgment 
he made of raſh generals 
though fortunate, ibid, A g. 


'  aying of his, ibid. What he 


ſaid to Toimidas the ſon of 
Tolmæus, ibid. His expedition 
to the Cher/oneſus very much 


; Pleaſed the people, 28. Ad- 


mired for his actions in Pelopor- 


neſus, ibid. Routs the Sig- 


onians, ibid. Aſſiſts the Sino- 


pians againſt the tyrant Timgſi- 
lau, 29. 
curbing the extravagant hu- 


His prudence in 


mour of the Athenians, ibid. 


He re-eſtabliſhes the Phocians in 


fcflion of the temple of 
A Delphi, 30. He 
marches with an army into Eu- 


Sa, ibid. He bribes Clean- 
- drices the counicellor of Pliſfo- 
. #ax to withdraw his forces out 
of Attica, ibid. In his account, 


ten talents expended for a ne- 
ceſſary purpoſe freely allowed 
That ſum 


Makes a truce with the Lace- 


. demontians for thirty years, ibid. 


Decrees a war againſt the Sa- 


 mians, ibid. He parts with his 


wife by conſent, by whom he 
had two ſons, and marries 4/- 


paſia, 33. Has a fon by 
her, ibid. He goes with a 


fleet againſt Samos, deſtroys the 


. Oligarchy, aud erects a De no- 


cracy, 34. The Samians re- 


volting, he goes againſt them 


with a ſecond fleet, 34, 35. 
With forty- four ſhips he defeats 
ſeventy of the Samiant, and 
blocks up the port, ibid. A 


EN U 

AQDtent error committed by him, people who were haerafſed in 
f. 5. Defeated by Melis, the war, ibid. Accuſed —— 
ibid. He divides his men into - cauſe of the peſtilence by bring. 


eight parts at the ſiege of Samos, ing ſo many people into the cit n 

36. He uſes — engines, 46; 47+ ber he did 0 1 | 
- #bid. The town ſurrendering pilot of his ſhip on an eclipſe of 
wto him he pulls down the walls, the fun, ibid. He | behieges 
and fines the people, 37. + Epidaurus, ibid. Obliged to 
Charged with cruelty by Duris, raiſe the ſiege, ibid. His au- 
ibid. But juſtified by Plutarch, - thority revoked, and he fined 
ibid. Returns to Athens and by the Athenians, 48. His do- 
makes the funeral oration for meſtick troubles, ibid. Re- 
: thoſe who fell in that war, ibid. flected on by his ſon, ibid, His 

— mind in his on- 


- The honours ſhewed him on greatne 
that occaſion by the women, the, 49. His grief for the 
and the pleaſant anſwer he death of his ſon Paralus, ibid. 
made to Elzinice, 37, 38. He Intreated by the people again 
values himſelf on reducing the to accept the chief command, 
Samiant, ibid. He adviſes the ibid. Repeals a law which he 
- Athenians to aſſiſt the Corcyr ans, had formerly made about 
wid. He ſends Lacedzmonius baſtards, 49, 50. Seized 
the ſon of Cimon againit the with the plague, ibid. Ri- 
- Corinthians with ten ſhips, for dicules the amulet hung about 
which he is cenfured, 38, 39. bis neck by the women, 50, 51 
- He refuſing to repeal the de- What he faid to his friends wh 
_ © eree apainſt Megara is blamed were ſpeaking in praiſe of him 
as the ſole cauſe of the Pelo- ibid. His character, 51, 52. 
- Sonnefian war, 40. What views The great opinion the 4theni 
he had in refuſing to revoke the ans had of him after his death 
- decree againſt Megara, 41. His 52. His advantages above Fa 
figure repreſented by Phidias Sins, 89. Above bribery, go, 
on Minerve's ſhield, 42. Or- The magnificence of his tem 
: dered to render an account to ples and publicedifices, ibid. 

the -Prytanes, 43. Accuſed of Periclidas, the Spartan, ſent am 

corrupt practices, ibid. By his baſſador to Athens to requeſt a 
entreaties ſaves Aſpafia, who ſiſtance againſt the Helats, III. 294 
was accuſed of impiety, ibid. Perigune the daughter of Sinnis 
Sends off Anaxagoras, ibid. The/eus had a ſon by her name 
Why he puſhed on the war of Melanippus, ſhe afterwards mar 
Pieloponneſus, ibid. He was by ried Deioneus the ſon of Euryti 
the mother's fide of the family the Oechalion, I. 10. 
of Cylon, 44. A great inſtance Periphemus, an hero to whom & 
| of his prudence and foreſight, on ſacrificed in obedience to a 
> ibid, What he ſaid to the K oracle, I. 211. F< 
a rhenians that would have en- Peripheres ſlain by Theſeus in Ig 
ged the Lacedæmonians, 45. dauria, I. 19. Why called Co 

— to a good pilot in rynetes, ibid.. 

a tempeſt, bid. He is ſatirized, Periphoretus, Artema, why 1 
tbid. He ſends a hundred ſhips called, II. 36, 37. 
to Peloponneſus, 46. He ca- Peripoltas the. diviner, III. 274 

teſſes and relieves. the common © Peritas, the name of a city bu 
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dog he had of chat name, IV. 
95+ S e cbs ee 
perpenna joins with Sertorius, IV. 
20. He heads a faction againſt 
Sertorius, 31. He conſpires 
againſt Sertorius, 3 2. He in- 
vites Serrorius to an entertain- 
ment, and murders him, 3a, 
33. He is defeated and taken 
priſoner by Pompey, ibid. Put 
to death by Pompey, 34 
Pr/zus the philoſopher made go- 
vernor of the caſtle of Corinth, 
by Antigonus, VI. 161. He 
flies, 167. A ſaying of his, 6:4. 
Perſeverance more efficacious than 
force, IV. 20, 21. J 
Perſeus King of Macedon, at war 
with the Romans, II. 247. The 
fon of Philip, 249. Who was 
aid to be his mother, ibid. 


His preparations againſt the 
Romans, 253-255. His ava- 
rice, 253, 254. Diſpirited on 
a ſmall defeat, 258. But by 
his commanders encouraged to 
give the Romans battle, ibid. 
As ſoon as the battle began he 
withdrew to Pydne, 261. That 
report contradicted by Pafido- 
nus, 262, Defeated by the 
Romans, 264. His behaviour 
afterwards, 266, 267. Civily 


thrace, 269. Defrauded of his 
treaſure by Oroandes of Crete, 
furrenders himſelf to Oæaius, 
270. His mean behaviour, 
vid, Led in triumph, 278. 
His cruel death, 281. N 
Irjans and barbarous nations na- 
uurally jealous of their women, 
L. 312. 313, The Per fian: 
worſhip their King as the im- 
we of the Deity, ibid. They 
ave proof of their courage at 
tle battle of Plate, 410. Call 
their throne the throne of Cyrus, 
IV. 265. The entrance into 


Defeats the Romans, 249, 250. 


treated by Octavius in Samo- 


their country difficult, 2745 © 
Peſtilence at Rome, I. 85-370. 
Through all italy, 174. At 
of Demetrius, V. 279. 
Petilins the Prætor adviſes the fea 
nate to burn Numwi's books, I. 
4 191. EL F .* 1 
Petinus one of Nero's ſervants put 
to death by Galba, VI. 215. 
Petitius a Roman citizen, 
of a ſhip, his dream concerning 
Pompey, IV. 208. He receives 
him into his ſhip, zbid. _ 
Petronius a lieutenant under Cra/- 
Jus, his fidelity. to his General, 
III. 457. © 56 HQ” 
Petronius Turpilianus put to death, 
VR 2 3. TH. 
Peuceſias — and joins . amtes, 
IV. 51. He thought by his 
liberality to eſtabliſh his inte- 
reſt, 5 2. His ſurprize on the 
approach of Anti ganus, 54. 


The battle loſt through his 


cowardice, 57. The kind letter 


Alexander wrote to him when 


he was bitten by a bear, 279. 
Pexodorus governor of Caria ſends 
to treat of a match between 


. Philip's ſon Arideus, and his 


daughter, IV. 235. 4 
Phea, the name of the wild fow 
at Crommyon, killed by The/eus, 

I. 10. By ſome ſaid to be a 
woman remarkable for robbery, 
cruelty and luſt, i Sid. 

Pheax, the name of one of the 
ſailors in the ſhip that carried 
Theſeus to Crete, I. 20. 
Pheax an antagoniſt of Alcibiades, 


his character, II. 102. \ 


Phedimus informs Eumenes of a 
conſpiracy againſt him, IV. 56. 
Phedon, Archon of Athens when 
the oracle ordered the 4:henians 
to gather the bones of Theſaus, 
I. 47. | þ Say 
Ph 8 heſeus marries her, I. 
38. The calamities that befel 
„ 5 


C:c 2 | Phaenerete 
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Pbasnareis diſcovers Neoptolemas's 


L bur, III. 62. 
Phaeton, by ſome faid to be the 


_ firſt King of the Molgſians after 
the deluge, III. 56. 
Phalanx of the Macedonians de- 


' ſcribed; II. 261--263. III. 35. 


Pharax a Lacedæmonian com- 
.  mander, his behaviour in Szc:ly, 
H. 206. e 
Pharnabazus with his land forces 
endeavours to protect the Spar- 
tan ſhips againſt Alcibiades. II. 

126. Defeated by Alcibiades, 
127. Again defeated by A.. 
. cibiades, 128. Again put to 

flight by Alcibiades, 129. 

_ Pharnabazus prefers an informa- 
tion at Sparta againſt Ly/ander 


and his adherents, III. 200. 


He deceives Ly/ander, . 201. 
Much valued by the Lacedæ- 
monians, ibid. Defeated by 
. 'Spithridates and Herippidas, IV. 
76. . His conference with Age- 
filaus, 77, 78. His dreſs, ibid. 


[heir diſcourſe, ibid. Lieu- 


. tenant to Artaxerxes againſt the 
Ag ptians, VI. 137. 
 Pharnabazus the ſon of Artabaxus, 
one of Eumenes'sGenerals,IV.4 2. 
Pharnaces revolts from M:ithridates 
his father, whereupon his fa- 
ther kills himſelf, IV. 166. 
He ſends preſents to Pompey, 
ibid. Defeats Domitius Calvi- 
nus, IV. 380, 381. Defeated 
by Cefer, ibi. 
Pharnapates the moſt experienced 
General of Qredes ſlain in battle, 
V. 3. 
haros < 
| tuation, IV. 258. : 
Pharſaiia, battle of, IV. 201, 
De. 374. Se. 
Phayllus, his zeal and courage how 
. rewarded, IV 271. 
Bhereczies the Philoſopher, his 


7. | 1 
the iſle of Phar os, its fi- 


.. Kin preſerved by oder of an 
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Phiditta, the publick repaſts 2. 


The rules 


Phidias ſurveyor of the pub? 
buildings _ Pericles, {ak 
Accuſe Menon, 42. Di 
in priſon, Lot 42. Dies 


Sparta ſo called, I. 119. The | 
original quis = word, ibid. 
e in 
ibid. & ſeq. PM 90 88 
Phidius routed by Sertorim, IV, 16. 
Pbila, daughter of Antipater, and 

widow of Craterus, married to 
Demetrius, V. 245. Poiſons 
rel, , 
Philadelphus King of Paphlagonia 
ſides with Antony, V. 345. 
* one of the ſons 22 Har, 
. 213 1.53525 | 
Philagrus, preceptor to Merallu 
Nepos, his monument, V. 439. 
Philidas, a friend to Pelopidas, 
made ſecretary to Archias and 
Philip in Thebes, II. 295. His 
ſtratagem, 299. 
Philides, a breeder of horſes, re 


fuſes to give Themiftocles a colt b 
Fo. ; 286. 1 07 f 
ilinna, a common ſtrumpet by I 
whom Philip had Arideus, IV F 
223. FVV a 
hilip of Macedon, father of Aln is 

- ander the Great, a ſaying of hi en 
to his ſon, II. 4. His converſ tic 
tion with Dzony/ius the youngei 11. 
211. A reflection of hij i 
on the ſacred band of the 7/ 19 
bans, 308. Brought up tip 
Thebes, in what points he im 10 

. tated Epaminondas, 317. 7 9: 
attempt of his, which render the 
him infamous and hate ver; 
throughout all Greece, III. 1 and 
15. Initiated in the Santi to h 
cian myſteries, IV. 225. He 
dream, ibid. Interpreted, 1% e 
The anſwer he received fre that 
the oracle at Delphi, 22 thro! 
Three important pieces of ne 196, 
which he received at the lag poiſc 
ume and the opinion of ef 4 


dirin 


. diviners thereupon, 227. His 
3 of = uence, _ 
His ſpeech to his fon upon his 
mana , of the 3 
3 231. He ſends for 
Ariſlotle to 1nſtrutt Alexander, 
ibid. In what manner he gra- 
tifed him, 232. The diſorders 
he cauſed in his family, and 
by what means, 234. He or- 
ders the Corinthians to ſend him 
Theſalaus in chains, and ba- 
niſhes four other of his ſon's 


confidents, 236, Aflaflinated 


by Pau/anias, and for what, 
2 The condition in which 
he left his kingdom, 237. His 
ſucceſs, V. 7955 His indecent 
tranſports of joy = * 

a victory, 394. Struck wit 

horror upon reflecting on the 


dangers he had been expoſed to 
by the means of Dem zſ benes, ib. 


His gentleneſs and popularity, 


F 

Phikp, the ſon of Demetrius the 
ſecond, at war with the Romans, 
Il, 28. His interview with 
Flaminius, 32. Harangues his 
army from an eminence which 
is thought ominous, 34. Beat- 
en by Flaminius, 35, His cau- 
tious preparations for the war, 
II. 249. Kills his ſon Deme- 
irs, ibid. V. 235. VI. 


198. Succeeds his uncle An- - 


tigonus, VI. 190. Called in 
to the aſſiſtance of the Acheans, 
192, His moderation towards 
the Cretans, 193. He puts ſe- 
veral of his courtiers to death, 
and for what, ibi. Gives vent 
to his vicious inclinations, 7hid. 
He carries Aratus with him to 
Ithome, and what happened on 
that occaſion, 195. Over- 
thrown at ſea by the Romans, 
96. Fe cauſes Aratus to be 
poiſoned, i5:d. Poiſons the ſon 
of Aratus, and in what manner, 
198. Puniſhed for his inhu- 


man actions, ibid. The con- 
dition to which he was reduced 


by the Namast, ibid. His 


eruelties towards his own ſub- 
ʒjiects, ibid. l e 
Philip, the father-in-law of Au- 
guſtus, a ſaying of his on his 
| new love to Pompey, IV. 115. 
ropoſes to ſend Pompey into 
Spain againſt Sertorius, and his 
. anſwer to a ſenator on that oc- 
cafion, 133. 5412 - 22 | 
Philip, Pompey's freedman, his fi- 
delity to his maſter, IV. 215. 


an old ſoldier; ibid. 
Philip the firſt huſband of Berenice, 
and father of Antigone who was 
married to Pyrrbus, III. 60. 
bilip, Archias, and Leentidas head 


the party at Thebes that oppoſed 


Iſmenius, &c. II. 293. 

Philip the Acarnanian, Arexander's 
of being bribed by Darius to 
porn him, ibid. The phyſick 
he gave him, and the effects of 
it, 249. 


metrius, 2 57. 
Philiflus of Syr 
for what blamed, II. 212— 
327. Commended, III. 371, 
372. Marries one of the 
daughters of Leptines, VI. 12, 
. His hiſtory and character, ibid. 
Arrives in Sicily with a fleet 

from Apulia to aſſiſt Dionyfius 

the younger, 35, Overthrown 
by the Syracu/ans, ib. The barba- 

rous treatment he 1 
His ſaying to Dion — 

der, 4d. And 3 | 


Philo wrote a treatiſe againſt the 


old academy, III. 363. 
Philocles, an Athenian admiral, his 


advice to cut of the right 
C6 thuwhy 


Buries him with the aſſiſtance of 


; 2 : 
, the ian, 
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of War, III. On hi return „ 
made General of the "wha 


thumbs of all the priſoners, 
III. 187. His generous anſwer 
to Ly/ander, 192. 
Philocrates, the ſlave of Caius 
Graccbus, his fidelity to his maſter, 
V. 224. 


Pbilacyprus, King of Cyprus, 


Solon's advice to him about 
new- building his city, I. 236. 


2327. | | 
Phil mus of Phocis, who had 
robbed the temple at Delphi, 
killed, II. 228. N. TIEN, 
Philologus, a freedman of Quintus 
Ciceros, betrays him, V. 461. 
 Hew and by whom put to 
death, 462. 3 
Philombrotus archon of Atbens, I. 
e | 


Philonicas the T, heſalian brings the 


| horſe Bucephalus to Philip, IV. 


_ 5 -:: $1 
Philopemen,, his governor and 
other tutors, III. 3. His father's 
name was Craufis, ibid. Called 
the laß F the Greeks, 4. His 
ſtatue placed in the temple at 
Delphi ibid. The meanefs of 
his dreſs and the adventure 
that it occaſioned, 767d. The 
. yallery of Flamiuius on his per- 
fon, 5. His inclinations, b. 
- He took Epaminondas for a 


pattern, ibid. He loved nothin 8 


o much as war, 26:4. He diſ- 


cduraged wreſtling, 5, 6. His 


ordinary diverſions, 763d, La- 
boured in his own lands a- 
mongſt his ſlaves, ibid. Spent 
much time in philoſophy, but 
elected his authors, bid. What 
he chiefly minded in Hamer, 


ibid. The application he made 


of his ſtudies, 6, 7. A brave 


action of his at Megalopolis and 
his great prudence, ibid. Wound- 


ed with a javelin through both 


hib thighs, 8. He refuſes the 
great offers of Antigonus, 9. He 


goes into Cree, ibid. Where 


he improves himſelf in the art 


kills Machinidas, ibid, His fta. 
tue erected at Delphi 14. Choſen | 


ply to Ariſtinætus, 21. He P | 
4 pPaoſes 


horſe, and reforms the troaps, 
ibid. He, kills Danopban us 
General of the Elan, 10. 
New- models the weapons of 
the Aebæans, and their form of 


battle, 11. His great prudenc 
in the battle at 1 I . | 


He gains the battle, iid. And 


General of the Achæans the ſe- 
cond time, ibid. Shows the 
Grecians at the Nemean games 
the order of bis army, ibid. He 
_= into the theatre, and a 
ucky accident that happened, 
ibid. The Achæan forces liked 
no other General but him, 16d, 
What he did againſt Nabzs, 15. 
And how he reſcued Me/jrr, 
ibid. He goes a ſecond time in- 
to Crete to command the army, 


| 

ibid. Blamed for it by his own | 
people, ibid. A faying of his 
of King Prelemy, 16. [The Me- 
galopolitans intending to baniſh , 
him, are prevented by the 4- 0 
cheans, ibid. The revenge he a 
took of them, ibid. His great T 

. exploits in Crete, ibid. Choſen} a 
General of the confederacy 2-| 5 
gainſt Nabis, ibid. defeated in WM Phil 
a ſea-hght, 17. Gains a victory c: 
at has ibid. Diſengages his h 
troops in a diſadvantageous i Pl 
place, ibid. Brings the Spartan re 
into a lea ith the Acbæan, 90 
18. The noble preſent offered ha 
to him by the Spartans, which 7: 
be generouſly refuſed, bid. 36 
His prudent advice to Dia- % 
nes, 19. A hazardous but good bu 
action of his, ibid. His crael Hi 
treatment of the Spartan, 1988 2 
20. He aboliſhes the laws of len 
Lycurgus, ibid. Compared to 7 = 
good pilot, ibid. His ſharp te- = 


IanasConſul, HI. 21. Herecalls 
the baniſhed Spartans, ibid. 
The eighth time choſen Gene- 
ral of the Acbhæans, ibid. His re- 
fection on commanders that 
ſuffered themſelves to be taken 
priſoners, ibid. He marches 
to Maſſene and defeats Dino- 


of his to bring off his men, 
ibid. Being thrown by his horſe 
he is taken by the enemy, 
ibid. Put into a dungeon called 
the Treaſury, 23. The Acheans 
decree to demand him, ibid. 
Dinocrates cauſes him to be 


to the executioner, ibid. The 
grief of the Achæans for his 
eath, ibid. And how they re- 
venged it, ibid. They carry his 
aſhes home in triumph, 76:4. 
He is honourably buried, and 
the priſoners ſtoned to death 
near his monument, 25. Statues 
ſet up, and honours decreed. 
him by ſeveral cities, 151d. Pro- 
ſecuted by a Roman ſycophant 
after his death, ibid. Who is 
refuted by Polybius, ibid. His 
advantages above Flaminius, 54. 


mist phers, Indian, Alexander 
cauſes ſeveral of them to be 
hanged, and why, IV. zog. 
Plilhſtratus the philoſopher, the 
reſpect paid him by Cato, V. 
94. Famous for eloquence, why 
hated by Azgu/tus, and in what 
_ he obtained his pardon, 
303. 5 
waer the ſon of Parmenio, his 
unting equipage, IV. 278. 
His a 87 His father 
advice to him, 1d. His inſo- 
lence, 288. Taken and put to 
death, 289. i 
Philotas a phyſician, his account 
of what he had obſerved in 


1 


crates, 21, 22. A noble action 


poiſoned, 23, 24. What he ſaid 
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| 


1 N D FB: X. 
noſes the advice of Manius the Antons kitchen, V. 312. 


Silences an impertinent talker 
with a ſophiſm, and how ge- 
nerouſſy rewarded for it by the 
ſon of Antony, ibid. | 
Philotis,or Tutolar, a ſervant maid, 
a ſtratagem of hers to preſerve 
the honour of Rome, I. 94. 358. 
Philoxenas, one of Alexander's lieu 
tenants reproved by Alexander, 
and for what, IV. 252. 
Philoxenus the fon cf Ptolemy, TV; 
252. Given as an hoſtage” to 
Pelojidas, II. 318. 
Philoxenus married Theſte the ſiſter 


of Dionfius the elder, VI. 20. 


Phlogidas, author of the decree 
againſt the uſe of ſilyer and 
gold coin in Sparta, III. 196. 
Phocion came to the helm when 
the ſlate was ſinking, V. 6. He 
was not of an obſcure family, 
7. He was a ſcholar of Plato's, 
and a hearer of Xenocrates, ibid. 
_ He uſed to go thinly clad and 
bare footed, ibid. His ſharp 
reply to Chares when he re- 
flected on his ſupercilious looks, 
ibid. He made his firlt cam- 
paign under Chabrias, 8. The 
ove. and eſteem C3abrigs had 
for him, ibid. He commanded 
the left ſquadron and obtained 
a ſignal victory at Naxas, ibid. 
What he ſaid to Chabrias, g. 
His reſpect for the memory of 
 Chabrias, ibid. What he faid 
on the impertinence of C 
pus the fon of Chabrias, ibid. 
Fe followed the model of Peri- 
cles government, and why, 
10. He was forty-five times 
choſen General of the Arheni- 
ant, though always abſent” at 
the election, 7h:4. The reply he 
made on the reading an o ale 
from Delphi, ibid. His ſarprize 
at the general applauſe that 
was once given him by the A. 
. thenians, II. The ſable he re- 
cited 


. N. D . % 


cited to the Atbeniant, V. 11. Alexander, ibid. His houſe re- 
Several good ſayings of his, mained till Plutarchs time. 
11, 12, 13. Surnamed the Good ibid. He had two wives, . 
and Gout, though auſtere, ibid. A good ſaying of his ſecond 
 Inflexibly ſevere againſt thoſe wife to an Jonian lady, ibid. 
who oppoſed his deſigns for the What his ſon defired of him, | 
publick good, ibid, His great and what he agreed to, 21, 22, 
| pn; ibid. The eſteem the He ſends his fon to Spartato 8 
Athenian allies had for him, correct his manners, at which 
13, 14. What he ſaid of deſer- the Athenians are offended, ibid. 
ters, ibid. His prudent conduct his reply to the rallery of De- | 
in the battle of EFubza, 14,15. mades, ibid. His advice to 
He releaſes all the Grecian the 4:henians on the demand 
priſoners, and why, ibid. A of Alexander, ibid. His reply to 
ſpeech of his to the Athenians Pytheas, 22, 23. He refuſes 
16. The confidence the Byzan- ſeven hundred talents ſent him | 
fines had in him, bid. He by Harpalus, 23. A ſaying of 
drives Philip out of the Hell- his to his ſon-in-law, 24. Ano- | 
pont, ibid. He is wounded, lidl. ther on the news of Alexan- | 
He marches to ſuccour the Ma- der's death, ibid. His replies to 
gareans, 17. He adviſes the . Leofthenes and  Hyperides, ibid. 
tbeniant to accept of the pro- What he ſaid on the levies 
| poſitions of Philip, ibid. raiſed by Leo/tbenes, 2 5. And on 
A fine anſwer he made to a their ſucceſs, ibid. He thanks 2 
fycophant, ibid. His wiſe. anſ= man who by finiſter means had 
wer to Demoſthenes, ibid. He got another perſon named ge- 
again adviſes the accepting + neral, :bia. He oppoſes. * 
Pbilip's propoſals, 18, His pru- war againſt the Bæotiant, 25, 
dent advice to the Athenians, 26. He marches againſt Micion, 
ibid. He would not ſuffer the who headed a party of the Ma- 
” 123 to ſacrifice for joy of cedoniuns, ibid. His pleaſant re- 
Philips death, ibid. What proof to his ſoldiers for their 
he ſaid to Demoſthenes who officious advice, ibid. What he 
made invectives againſt Alexan- ſaid to a ſoldier who advanced 
der, ibid. His prudent- advice before his rank, and then re- 
to the Athenians on a demand tired for fear, 2814. He routs 
of Alexander's, ig. The kind and kills Micion, ibid. He de- 
reception he met with from feats the Grecian army in 770. 
Alexander, the prudent counſel /aly, ibid. He is ſent ambaſ- 
he gave that prince, and the . ſadorto Autipater, ibid. His firſt 
effec it had, ibid. The honours propoſal, and Autiputer's anſwer, 
he receiyed from him, 20. He ibid. He obtained the recallingof 
refuſes a hundred talents ſent ſeveral Aibenians that had been 
to him by Alexander, ibid. baniſhed, 31. He refuſes a con- 
And what he ſaid on that oc-= ſiderable Pm of money offered 
caſion, ibid. His plain manner him by Menyllus, ib. What he 
of living, 16%. He interceeds ſaid of his ſon, ibid. A good 
with Alexander for ſome friends, anſwer of his to Antipater, ibid. 
31. He refuſes the com- - He obtains from Antipater à 
mand of a city offered him by further 
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her time for ment. of 
2 money N 4 the 4- 
thenians, V. 32. Accuſed by the 
thenians of keeping Antipater's 
death ſecret, 33. He renders 
| Nicanor favourable to the Atbe- 
nian, ibid. Accuſed of letting 


Nicanor eſcape, and his anſwer, 
4. The great confidence he 


had in Vicanor, ibid. The great 
fault he committed, ibid. Di- 
veſted of his power, 35. Im- 
peached of treaſon, ibid. He 
retires to Polyperchon, ibid. He 

leads his cauſe before the 
Bog and his council, 35, 36. 
He is conducted back to Athens 
with his friends, as already 
ſentenced fo die, ibid. His 
ſpeech to the people, 37. He 
— his Ate Conde to 
die, ibid. His cheartulneſs and 
preſence of mind, 38. What he 
ſaid of a brutiſn fellow who 
ſpit in his face, ibid. And to 
Theudippus, ibid. The meſſage 


he ſent to his ſon, ibi4. The 
anſwer he made to his friend 


Nicocles, who deſired to drink 
the poiſon before him, ibid. 
What he defired of one of his 
friends, bid. The day on which 
he was put to death, ibid. His 


territories, 39. Where his body 
was burnt and by whom, 74:4. 


A monument raiſed for him by 


a Megarian matron, where ſhe 
carried his bones, and the ad- 
dreſs ſhe made to the Penates, 
ibid. The Athenians repent, and 
the honours they did to his 


memory, ibid. Their injuſtice to 


Phocion reſembled their pro- 
ceedings againſt Socrates, 40. 
Phocion War, V. 387. 
Phecis, invaded by Xerxes, I. 292. 
Phocus a friend of Solon's, I. 219. 
Phocus the ſon of Phocjon, V. 21. 
He obtains the victory in a foot 


race, 22. The only goed action 
he ever did, 39. op 
Phabidas, a Lacedæmonian com- 
mander, ſecretly aſſiſts Arcbias, 
Leontidas and Philip and their 
party, 7 Iſmenias, Andro- 
clides and Pelopidas, II. 293, De- 
prived of his command for what 
he did, and fined, 293. 294. 
Killed in battle at Theſpiz 304. 
Phoenix of Teneaos, one of Eume- 
ness Generals, IV. 42, f 
Phoenix and Protbytes demanded 
of the Thebarns by Alexander, 
TT 
Phorbas be loved by Apollo, I. 158. 
Phormio, his conteſt with Apallo- 
rn, V. 300, | 
Photi nus, the eunuch, prime mi- 
niſter to Ptolemy King of 
Egypt, IV. 212. Aprees to 
the murder of Pompey, 213. 
_ His inſolence to Cæſar, 378. Put 
to death by Cæſar, 216. 379. 
Phraata beſieged by Antony, V. 322. 
Phraates kills his father Orodes and 
ſeizes the kingdom, III. 462. 
V. 321. His meſſage to Pompey, 
and Pompey's anſwer, IV. 156. 
Defeated by 4franius, Pompey's 
lieutenant, 159. His ſtratagem 
againit Antony, V. 32 ; 


 Phraficles the nephew of 7 Bemiſto- 
corps baniſhed the Atbenian 


cles, marries his daughter Nico- 
macha, I. 320. Re 
Phrear, one of the wards at Athens 
why ſo called, I. 280, N. 
Phrygius, a friend of Alexander's 
baniſhed by Philip, IV. 236. 
Phrynicus an Athenian Comman- 
der, oppoſes the propoſals of 
Alcibiades, and diſcovers them 
to the enemy, II. 122. Is ſtabb- 
ed by one of Hermon's ſoldiers 
and af:erwards condemned of 
treaſon, 123, 
Phthia the with of Aametus King 
of the Molgſtians, I. 311. 
Phthia, the mother of Pyrrbus, 


III. 57. rl 
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Phylafum the Concubine of Stra- Pififtradidar, the Sarran int 


zocles, what he faid to her, v. 


$42.” | 
Phylargyrus a freed man of Cato's, 
TV. 90, Io | | 
Phyle a caſtle near Athens, HI. 
Phyllius a Spartan, his gallant 
behaviour in defence of Sparta, 


III. or, 96. 


5 3 | | | 
Plptalids, "the firſt who civilly 


entertained Theſeus, I. 12. Made 
overſeers of the ſacrifices in- 
ſtituted in honour of 7 heſeas, 


o. 1 | 
Picks and Faunus two demi-god 8, 
the fable of their being taken 
by Numa, I. 179. e 
Pilots, ſeas of, fee Cybernefia, I. 
ay 5 
Pinarii, a family in Rome, deſcend- 
ed from Pinus the ſon of Numa, 
I. 188. | 


| Pindar, Pan enamoured of him, 


and his verſes, I. 159. His 
family preſerved by Alexander, 
> a FE 
Pindarus, a friend of Cafſius's, 
Caſſius orders him to kill him, 
V. 306. VI. 97. | 
Pine, pine crown s ſucceeded thoſe 
of parſly in the Hhmian games 
IE. 223. 5 - . 
Pirates, their power and inſolence 
IV. 140, &c. Subdued by 
Pompey, 145, &c. 
Piræus, the haven of Atbens, for- 
tified by Themiflocles, 1. 305. 
Piſander ſent to Athens by ſeveral 
of the Athenians who were then 
at Samos, in order to change 
the government, II. 123, 124. 
Pi/ander made admiral of the 
Spartan navy by Ageſilaus, IV. 
76. Defeated and ſlain, 83. 


Piſis the The/pian, his great autho- 


rity in Thebes, V. 270. Taken 
priſoner by Demetrius, but re- 
jeaſed, and made governor of 
the The/pians, ibid. | 


* 
by 


; ſador, his anſwer to the R; 


PifiRratus retrenches a- verſe in 
Hlgſiod, and adds one in Homer, | 


I. 24. Related to Solon, 203, 


His excellent qualities, %% 
His character, deſigns and 


 artifices, 240. His ſtratagem to 


mits to a 


al, 243: His law 


for the relief of thoſe who had 
en maimed in the wars, 


_ | 
Piſo the father of Calpurnia, IV. 
341. Made Conſul, ibid. He 
adviſed his ſon in-law Cæſar to 
| Rs to Pompey to treat of peace 
Piſo adopted by Galba, his excel- 


lent character, VI. 221. The 


ill omens which attended the 
ceremony of his adoption, 154. 


: _ near the temple of Vea, 
Pifſutbnes fon of Hiffajpe, a great | 


friend to the Samians, II. 34. 


Pittacus choſen by the Mitylenians 


for their prince, I. 218. 


Pittheus grandfather of T beſeus, 5 


founder of the city of the Tra- 
krenians, I. 4. 4 
Plague at Athens, II. 46. 
Plancus quits Antony, and goes 

over to Auguſlus, V. 342. Ac- 

cuſed and condemned, though 


Pompey appeared in his favour, | : 
TV. 185. * 


Plancus, excepts againſt Cat: 


being one of his judges, but is 
condemned, V. 86. 
Platæant, their generoſity, and 
how rewarded a long time after 
by Alexander, II. 401. They 


build a temple to Minerva, | : 


414. The reſpe& paid to them 
by the reſt of Greece, 415. 


5 Plato, 


' uſurp the tyranny, 241, lle 
is accuſed of * he ab. 'q 


a fine paſſage in his writings, 
1 88. — the charges 
of his travels, by ſelling oil 
in Feypt, 205- For what he 
reproached Archytas and Eudax- 
4, II. 349. Three things for 
which he thanked his good 
genius, III. 160. In what 
manner he comforted Antima- 
chus when the verſes of Nicera- 
uus were preferred to his, 199. 
His anſwer to the Cyrenians, 
304 From what his doctrine 
received its authority, 407+ 
His eloquence, V. 330. A 
maxim of his, II. 134. An- 
other, 264. Conducted by 
providence into Sicily, VI. 6. 
Sold at gina, 7. What it 
was that obliged him to return 
into Sicily, 12. The wonderful 
change his preſence wrought 
there, 13. The paſſion Diony- 


of it, 15. 16. He entertains the 
Athenians with ſhews at Dion's 
expence, 17. The reaſon for 
his returning a third time into 
Sicily, 18. : MY 8 
Play of the Roman children, V. 


at Athens, IH. 278. 
Pledge taken out of the houſe 
of thoſe who refuſed to come to 
council when ſummoned by the 
magiſtrate, V. 75. 456. 
Pliſarchus the brother of Caſſander, 

V. 9 +; , 
Pliſtinus * brother of Faufulusr, 
killed in the ſcuffle between 
Romulus and Remus, I. 61. 
Plifonax King of the Lacedæno- 
mans, II. 30. Fined, and for 


Athenian, I. 134. 3 

Plutarch, the place of his birth, 
I. xiv. The time of it, xv. 
His great grandfather, Nicar- 


* 
2 


R MWM I EM XK | 
. Zamprias, ibid. His father a 
man of great abilities, but his 
name no where mentioned, 


* 
* 
„ XIX. 
* 


* 


us had for him, and the effects 


43. ket # . 
Pljana#ion, the name of a porch 


thither, xxxvi. 
of his going, xxxvi. Was 


what, ibid. His anſwer to an 


chu, xvi, His grandfather | 


) 


ibid. Timon and Lamprias the 


names of two of his brothers, 


xvii, His character of them, 
ibid. He was educated by An. 
monius, xviii. Not much ver- 
ſed in Latin, till his old age, 
xix. Preſerved his health and 
life by temperance, xx, xxi. 


velled into Egypt, ibid. 


Ly want to Sparta, ibid. Studied 
all ſorts of philoſophy, but in- 


clined chiefly to Plato and the 
academicks, xxiii. Was a prieſt 


of Apollo, xxiv. But believed 
in one God, xxv. Was not a 


chriſtian, xxvi. His opinion 
of ſpirits, xxvii. Seems to 


aſſert the Pytbagorear doctrine 


ibid. His opinion of oracles 


and their ceſſation, xxviii. Ini- 


tiated into the ſacred rites of 
Delphi, xxix. The name 
and character of bis wife 


And daughter, Xxxxi. What 


other children he had, zbid. A 


good huſband, father and maſter, 
EkXxxiii. But knew how ta:puniſh 


when proper, and without paſ⸗ 
ſion, ibid. His 3 
country, xxxiv. Saperſtitious 
as to dreams, xxxv. When 
he went to Nome, ibid. Much 
reſorted to from his firſt going 
The gn 


made Conſul by Trajan, and 


much in his eſteem, xxxviif. 
_ His letter to Trajan, xxxix, 
Continued near forty years in 

Htaly, xl. Returned to his own 


country, where he was unani- 
mouſly choſen Archon, kli. 


The lives extant of Hannibal, 


and Scipio were not written by 


him, xlii. Not thoroughly verſed. 


in the Roman language or coins, 
Sc. xliii. Unjuſtly accuſed of 
8 faults, 


K N M WH w 


| faults, I. liv. His compariſons 

Juſt, lv. That of Sylla — | 

. Ivii. Seneca not to be compared 
to him, lviji, c. 


Plutare h, the name of one of 


Plutarch's ſons, I. xxxii. 


Platarch- of Eretria ſends to the 
g Berat, tyrant of Samos, Imi. 


Athenians for aſſiſtance, V. 14. 
Being 


out of Eretria by Pbocion, 18. 

Plutus the god of riches, truly 
blind in Sparta, T. 117. 

Phneeria, a feaſt of the goddeſs 
Minerva, II. 134. 


| Pays, the pulpit for publick ora- 


tion at Athens,” turned towards 
os by T, bemiftoctes, J. 30 55 

Poe try of the Lacedemotians I. 135 

Poiſon, the moſt nay produced 
in Attica, VI. 53. 

Poiſoners, how put to death in 
Fa, VI. 132. 

Polemo diſputes the commantt with 

Eumenes, IV. 44. 


Polemo King of Pontus ken pri- 
ſoner by the Paribians, V. 323, 


. He ſends forces to aſſiſt Antony, 


345» 
Polos the- proprapher, VL. 156. 


| Poliarcbhus employed to plead 


againſt Themiftocles for wallin g 
Aibent, I. 36. 

Pollio, his meſſage to Cato, v. 90. 

Pallis, a captain of a gally, takes 

Plato on board by Dronyffus's 
deſire, and ſells him for a flave, 
VI. 7. 

Pollic bus the acts of Heraclides, 
goes with ten gallies againſt 
Nicias, to OE - his nephew, 
III. 408. 

Polus of "Evina, a celebrated 
actor 7 V. 404. 

Polyauu, a end of Philpemes' 8, 
II. 13. 

Polybius the hiſtorian, ſon of Ly- 
cortas, III. 24. 


aan urn, ibid. Efecmed 


too forward to engage, 
he is deſeated, ibid. Driven 


Carries PH. 


next to Thucidider, "1," Alvi. 
Worm the Tavour of Dios U. 
436. 219 
Pegel, one of News officers put 
to death by Galba, VI. 215. 
Polyerates the” Sonar, a deſcen- 
dant of Aratus, VI. 146. 


tated by Lyſander, III. 186. 
Pelicrite the daughter of Ly/ime- 
cus, ſon of Ariftides, the allow- 
* ance granted' to her by the 
Arbeni ans, II. 123. wig! | 
Pohjeritus 'the- Mendean, phyſician 
to Artaxerxes, VI. 1333. 
N the ſon of Eunomus, I, 
103. . oj 
Mb King of Spavia, I. 112, 
Polpeuctus one of the ſons of The- 
mijftocles, I. 320. 5 
Polyenctus the $ — what he 
ſnaid to Demoſthenes and Phocion, 
V. 8. 385; What Phocion ſaid 
- of him to the 8 9 
pol my, pratil y the Kings 
"of Mare, V. 372. Unknown 
among the Roman before Ar- 
tony, ibic. | 
Polygnotus the painter a gallant of 
Elpinice, III. 278. 
Polynachus a noble Andale 
put to death by Alexander for 
rifling Cres" 8 race, IV. 


, the father of cha, 

I 

Pohperchon declared General of 
the army by Antipater juſt 
before he died, V. 33. His 
deſigns againſt Phocion, ibid. 
Puts Dinarc bus to death, 35. 
Hinders Phocion from making 
his defence, 36. 

Polyphron killed by hid nephew 
ery tyrant of Pherae, II. 


| Pol A 8 the n the ſer⸗ 


vice he did Darius, and Da- 
rius's acknowledgment, IV, 
282: 


Poly: | 


ſacred Ig in conjunction 
with Alcibiades, II. 113. 
pomærium a ſpace within the walls 
of Romeo called, I. 62. 
Pemaxethres the Parthian who 
killed Craſſus, III. 458. For 
which he receives th 


| ward, 466. 
D Pompeia, the third wife of Cz/ar, 
| IV. 330- Her intrigue with 
Clodius, 334, 335. Ce/ar diſ- 
miſſes her, 335. 


1 | Pompeius the ſenator accuſes Ti- 


berius Gracchus of aiming at the 
ſovereignty, V. 198. : 
Pompey, a prudent action of his 
upon the death of Sertorius, 
IV. 33, 34. His (parentage, 
and the great affection the peo- 
ple of Rome had for him, 114. 
The cauſe thereof, ibid. Of 
a graceful countenance, ibid. 
Thought to reſemble, Alexan- 
der, and ſometimes called by 
that name, 114, 115. His 
amours with Flora the courte- 
ſan, ibid. He conſents to Ge- 
minius's converſation with her, 
ibid. The cauſe of his reſerv- 
ed behaviour to the wife of 
Demetrius his enfranchiſed ſer- 
vant, 115, 116. Reflected on 
for his intrigues, z6:4, His 
temperance in his diet, 76d, 
A ſaying of his on the luxury 
of Lucullus, ibid. He ſerves 
under his father, who was Ge- 
neral againſt Cinna, ibid. His 
behaviour to Terentius, who had 


He preſerves his father, 76:d. 
His reſolution, 117. Accuſed 
of having ſeized the hunting 
tackle and books taken at A/ 
culum, ibid. He gains a great 


ibid. He marries Antitia, 118. 


from his camp, ibid. He joins 


8 
22 
Ss | 
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Pohtion, aecuſed of profaning the | 


Sila with an 


nants, 120. 
neral that commanded the horſe, 
ibid. Scipio the Conſul marches 
to attack Pompey, but his foldiers 
deſert and ſalute thoſe of Pompey, 
ibid. He forces ſeveral troops 


uſual re- 


conſpired againſt him, 76:4. - 


reputation by his eloquence, ' 


He ſuſpecting Cinna withdraws 


1 x 


army which he 


bad raiſed by his on autho-" 
rity, when but tw 


y-thres 

ears of age, 119, 120, 121. 
e beats three of Carbo's lieute- 

He kills the Ge- 


of horſe to ſurrender, 121. Sa- 


luted by Sylla with the title of 
Imperator, and the honours done 
aim by Hylla, ibid. His mo- 
deſty, 121, 122. 


His wonder- 
ful exploits in Gaul, ibid. The 
exploits of his youth omitted 


by Plutarch, his after. actions 
being ſo much greater, 761d. 


He puts away Antiſtia, and 


- marries mylia, ibid. The 
injuſtice of that marriage, 123. 
Sent into Sicily againſt Perpenna, 
ibid. He receives the diſtreſſed 


cities into favour, ibid. What 
he ſaid to the Mamertines, ibid. 
Blamed for the manner in 


which he put Carbo to death, 


123, 124. And for the death 


of 2. Valerius, ibid. Why he 
ſpared the Himæreant, 124, 


125, Why he ordered the 
ſwords of his ſoldiers to be 
ſealed up, ibid. He goes into 
Africa againſt Domitius, havin 
left Memmius his ſiſter's huſband 
governor of Sicily, ibid. A 
pleaſant accident that happened 
on his arrival, 125, 126. He 


attacks Domitius in his camp, 
beats him, and is ſaluted [mpergs 


tor, ibid. He takes, King [arbas 
priſoner, and gives his King 
dom to Hiemp/al, 126, 127. 


He enters Numidia, and ſpends 


ſome days in hunting the wild 
beaſts, :. He receives orders 
from Sy//a to diſband his army, 


ibid. A great inſtance of his 
fidelity 
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fidelity and obedience, IV. 127. 
* _ Sylla welcomes him by the title 
of Pompey the, Great, 128. He 
1 „ and his : 


ſharp reply to Hlla, who op- 


: — it, 129. He intended to 


ve been drawn by elephants, 


but was prevented by the nar- 
rowneſs of the city gates, ibid. 


He procures the conſulſhip for 


Tepidus, 130. He procures 
an honourable funeral for Hylla, 


| pointed General 
againſt Zepidus, ibid. He be- 


_ fieges Mutina defended by 
Brutus, ibid. Puts Brutus to 


death, and is ſeverely cenſured 


for it, 132. He is ſent to aſſiſt 


Metellus againſt Sertorius, 133. 
A ſpeech of Philip's on that 
occaſion, ibid. His tempe- 
rance, ibid. His concern to 
ſee the city of Lauron taken and 


burnt, he not being able to re- 
lieve it, 133, 134. He defeats 


Herennius and Perpenna, who 


had joined Sertorius, ibid. A 
oreat fault committed by him, 


261d. Worſted by Sertorius, and 
by what means he eſcaped, 76:9. 
The reſpect he would have paid 


ro Metellus, which Metellus re- 
fuſed, 135. He beats Perpenna, 
takes him priſoner, and orders 
him to be put to death, 136. He 


burns all Sertoriuss letters which 
he took with Perpenna, and 
why, ibid. He returns into 
Tialy, and ſhares with Craſſus 


the honour of defeating the 


ſlaves 136, 137. His letter to 
the Senate on that occaſion, 
ibid. Suſpected to court the 

ple more than the nobility, 


761d, His ſecond triumph, 138. 
Prevails with the people to 
chuſe Craſſus his collegue in 
the conſulſhip, ibid. He re- 


ſtores the office of Tribune, 
ibid. The people highly pleaſed 


ſends his 


cenſors, 1 39. 


. ibid. Sent againſt the pirates, 


143. The unlimited authority 


with which he was inveſted, 
ibid. & fe. He divides the 
Mediterranean Sea into thirteen 
parts, and alots a ſquadron 
to each, 145. The good effect 


of that di ion, ibid. He 
t to Brunduſium, 


and returns by land to Rewe, BW | 


146. The reſpect him 
le, — 


by the | 
parts from Brandufizm, and fails 


in purſuit of the pirates, ibid. 
He ſtops at Athens, ibid. The 
honours he received from the 
Athenians, 1bid. Great num- 


bers of the pirates ſurrender to 


him, 147. The war finiſhed 
in three months, ibid. His 


great prudence in removing 


the pirates up into inland places, 


147, 148. An inexcuſable 


fault committed by him, 148, 
I 49: Manilius's law in favour 
of Pompey, ibid. His diſſimu- 
lation, 150. He abrogates 


all that had been done by Lu- 
cullus, 151. His interview with 


Lucullus, ibid. He marches againſt 


Mitbridates, 152. He poſſeſſes 


himſelf of a mountain, from 
which Mitbridates had decamp- 
ed for want of water, bid, 


He orders wells to be dug, 


and ſupplies his camp, 153. 


He beſieges Mithridates in his 
camp, ibid. He attacks and 


advances into Armenia, 155. 
What he ſaid to Tigranes who 


ſurrendered to him, 155, 156. 


In what he diſpleaſed young 
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Tigraties, IV. 156. His anſwer to 


the meſſage ſent by Phraates, 


ibid. He defeats the Albanians, 


andmakes a peacewith their King 


157. He defeats the [berians, 


| ibid. He marches into Colebis, 
ibid. He returns againſt the 
Albanians who had revolted, 


ibid. Forced to march through 


a rough and barren country, 
158. His combat with Cs 


the King of Albania's brother, 


whom he flew, ibid. Hindered 


by venomous ſerpents from pro- 


ceeding, as he intended, as 
for as the Caſpian ſea, . | 


159. He receives embaſſies 


from the Kings of the Medes - 


and Elymeans, ibid. He re- 


leaſes all the concubines of Mi- b 0 
thridates, who were brought 
to him, ibid. He only takes 


| ſuch of Mitbridates's riches as 


might adorn the temples, and 
his triamph, 160. The preſent 


made him by the King of 


Iberia, which he applied to6 the 
uſe of the publick, 160, 161. 


Seizes the private papers of 
 Mithridates, ibid. His ambi- 


tion led him to commit a great 
fault, 161, 162. His deſire to 


- poſleſs himſelf of Syria, and 


extend his conqueſts every way 
to the great ocean, zhid. He 
buries the ſoldiers that had 


been ſlain by Mithridates in his 


engagement with Triarius, 162, 
163. He reduces Syria to a Ro- 
man province, :˙i. He conquers 


| Judea, and takes W 2" 


bulus priſoner, ibid. His juſ- 
tice and clemency, bid. Con- 
tent with an indifferent habita- 
tion, 164. He erects a ſtately 


theatre, ibid. The King of | 


Arabia Petraea offers to ſubmit 
to him, 165. 
forwards to Petra, ibid. He 


He marched 


0 Mit bri dates, 165, 166. He returns 


to che city of Auiſus, ibid. He 


ſends the corps of Mithridetes 
to the city o Sinope, ibid. He 

enfranchiſes the city of Micylene, 
and is preſent at the anniver- 
- ſary exerciſes, 167. What he 
did at Rhodes and Athens, ibid. 


His return home imbittered by 


domeſtick misfortunes, 167, 


168. As ſoon as he entered 


Italy he diſmiſſed his army, ibid. 


All the cities out of affection 
attend him to Rome, ibid. Op- 
poſed by Cato, and in what, 
169. He would have married 
Cato's niece, ibid. He gives 


money to the tribes to get 4fra- - 


nius Choſen Conſul, Vid. The 
— — * of * third tri- 

169, 170. How much 
he nad he publick revc- 
nues by his conqueſts, ibid. 
He by turns triumphed: over 
the three ſeveral parts of the 
known world, 170, 171. His 
age at that time, 164. The 
remainder of his life unfortu- 
nate, bid. The greatneſs, of 


his power proved his ruin, 
ibid. He flies to the Tribunes 
for refuge againſt Lucullus, 


172. The mean things Clodius 
made him commit, ibi. He 
forſakes Cicero, ibid. A great 


fault committed by him, 173. 
He marries gon the daughter 


of Cæſar ibid. His ſoldiers 
inſulted Bibulus, ibid. A good 
ſaying of his on Lucullus, 174. 

e is indolent and luxurious, 


174, 175. The inſolence of 


Cladius to him, ibid. The 


| ſenate rejoice at it, ibid. He 


gets Cicero recalled, 176. His 
power encreaſed by the law for 
importation of corn, ibid. He 


goes into Sicily, Sardinia and 


Africa, to provide corn, 177- 


A good ſaying of his, on his 
; EE 
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embarkation in order to return 
home, IV. 177. The violent 
- means he made uſe of to hinder 


- Domitius from being Conſul, 179. 


He prevents Cato's being cho- 


ſen prætor, ibid. The magni- 
ficent games and ſhows he ex- 
hibited at the dedication of his 
| grew intogreat reputation, 195, 


theatre, 180. . His love for 
his young wife Iulia, and her 
fonuneſs of him, 180, 181. His 


converſation was engaging with 


the women, 180. His ambi- 


tion, 182. A faying of his to 
the «people, ibid. He endea- 
vours to ftrengthen himſelf 


againſt Cz/ar, ibid. Choſen 


ſole Conſul, 184., His compli- 
ment to Caro, ibid. He marries 
Cornelia the daughter of Me- 
tellus Scipio, and widow of Pub- 
lius the ſon of Craſſus, ibid. 


Why blamed for that marriage, 


things, 185. 


He regulated ſeveral 
His partiality in 


the caſe of his father-in-law, ibid. 


He makes a law to regulate 


pleadings, and breaks it in fa- 


vour of Plancus, ibid. The di. 


dainful reply he made to Hypſeus, 


ibid. He chuſes his father-in-law 


his collegue for the five laſt - 


months ot his conſulſhip, 186, 


He ſends to Cæſar for the wo 


legions he had lent him, big. 


- He recovers from a dangerous 


all 7zaly, ibid. Thoſe honours 


fit of ſickneſs, which ſeized 
Sacri- - 


to the gods, and 


him at Naples, 187, 
fices offered 
fealts on his recovery through 


thought to be one cauſe of the 


civil war, ibid. His vain pre- 


ſumption, 187, 188, When he 


began to raiſe forces he found 
himſelf miſtaken, 190. He 


uits Rome, and orders the 
— hv follow him, 192. He 


arrives at Brundufium, 193. 


What he did there, ibid. He 


,* His exemplary conduct, 


embarks thence, hid Hisembar- 
kation looked on as one of his 
beſt ſtratagems, ibid. But Cæ. 


_ far judged otherwiſe, and Ci- 


cero blamed him for it, ;bid, 
He raiſes a great army, 1 94 

ibid. 
The means by which his party 
196. He routs Cæſar's army, 
but neglects to purſue his victo- 
ry, 186, 197. His prudent de- 


lays, iid. Impoſſible for him 


to curb his troops on Cz/ar's 
decampment, ibid. He marched 


in purſuit of Cz/ar, 198. Why 


he never employed Cato in any 
matter. of conſequence, ibid, 


Called Agamemnon, and King 


of Kings, in ridicule, 199. 
Being jealous of his reputation, 
he fortakes his own reſolution to 


_ complywith the deſires of others, 
ibid. The preſumption of his Wal 
troops, ibid. and 200. His 
dream, and the explication 
of it, ibid. The order of his 


battle at Phar/alia, 201, 202. 


The order which he gave his 
troops, 203. 
Cæſar, ibid. His diſtraction on 
routed, 206. 


Blamed for it by 


the troops being 
He retires, ibid. Wherein 
compared to 4jax, ibid. The 
folly and vanity of his troops, 
207. His melancholy reflec- 
tions after the defeat, ibid. He 
lodges the remainder of that 
night in a fiſherman's cottage, 
208. Taken on board Pericius's 


ſhip, ibid. He ſends a meſſen- 


ger to his wife Cornelia, at 
Mitylent, 209. The manner of 
their meeting, ibid. His ad- 
vice to the people of Mityleve, 
210. He begins to repine at 
Providence; an anſwer to his 
ſcruples, ibid. He blames himſelf 
for à great fault he committed, 


211, He holds 1 
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for what, IV, 211. * 


ten an oration. in Greet which 
he intended for Prolemy, ibid. 
He is murdered, 215. They 


cut off his head, and throw 
his w_ ovetboard;' ibid. A 


pile erected for — of old 
planks; ibid. ſignet, 
and the device en it, 216. 
His aſhes carried to his wife 
Cornelia, Who buried them at 
his country-houſe near Alba, 
ibid. Wherein preferable to 
Ageſilaus, 217, c. His camp 
called their country, and his 


tent the gerate, by the Romans, ; 


221. 


Pompey the young. 
Sicily, and in 


| tines on 
the coaſts — 


lab, V. 315, 316. His ſmart 


reply to Antony, ibid. The 
propoſition made to him by 
Menas, and his reply, ibid. 

Pomponii, a family d 
Pompo the ſon of Numa, I. 188. 

Pomponia, the wife of An Ci- 
cero, V. 462. 

Pomponius, the father of Nas, 
I. 156. Perſuades Numa to 
accept of the kingdom, 161. 

Pomponius the Prætor, in what 
manner he delivered at Rome 
1 news of Flaminins's defeat, 

W a Na akon pri- 

ſoner by Mithridates, his gene- 

rous anſwer to that Prince, Ul. 

323. 

Pmponius killed in delice of 


Caius Gracchus, V. 224. 


Pontiſices firſt inſtituted by Numa, 


I. 167, Their office, 1514. 


X Pontifex his "office, I. 
D d 


168. 
Vor. . 5 


I. N D. 


Paas 


bars fate 5 rt by | 
three vile 7 "212," 21 
What he faid' * is wife at 


parting, 214. He had writ- 


ended from 


E X. 
ontius, à ſervant of bis at Silwi- 


E 
II. 2 


Wines ondertolæs vo K. 
into the capitol When it was: 
ſieged by the Gali, I. 349. 
Pontius Glaucus, the title of a _ 
written by Cicero, V. 410ũ. 
Poor at Athens why called le 
rii and Theres, I. 217. r 
Popedins Silo, his ſpeech to kara, 
III. 143. What paſſed between 
—— and Caro whit * e V. 


Popilius the pretor baniſhes: -all 


the friends of Tiberius Gracchns, 
V. 211. For which he is W 
to quit /aly himſelf, ibid. 
Popilius the Tribune murdered Ci. 
cero, who had formerly defend- 
ed him when he was — 
for the murder of his nen, | 
Via 
Popilius Lenas, his ſpeech to — | 
tus and Cafftus, VI. 69. His 
long diſcourſe with Cæſar, 70. 
Poplicola, his original, I. 246. 
His true name, ibid. And why 
called Poplicola, ibid. — 
eminent for his nence and 
his riches, 247. In of 
being choſen Conſul, but di 
pointed, and why, ibid. 
concerned at it that he reticed 
from all publick buſineſs, 248. 
The firſt who took the bath to 


maintain the liberties of - the 


' Romans againſt Targuin, ibid, 
Bs prudence, 249 be- 
aviour againſt the tors, 
251 phe, Choſen Conſul in 
the room of Collatine, 255 
The firſt that triumphed in a 
chariot with four horſes, 257. 
Fe makes the funeral oration 
on the death of Brutus, ibid. 
The murmurs of the people 


againſt him, 258. The 
deur of the hooks he 2 
I. 2358. 


4 


the peo 
liberty for any to ſue for 
while vacant, 


7 between 7a 


meh. The pampe 


: overcomes their envy 
mility, ibid. & eg. ; He regu- 
lates the government to oblige 
259. He gives. 


free li 
the conſulſhip 
ibid. Supplies the vacancies in 


the ſenate, ibid. Makes it 


death to accept the — 
without the people's conſent, 
ibid. Frees the poor citizens 


from taxes, ibid. His laws 
concerning the treaſury, 260, 


261. Choſen Conſul a ſecond 
time, 268. His generoſity. to 
. Cocles, ' 266. 
- choſen Conſul, ibid. He offers 
| Parſenna to refer the difference 
uin and the people 


to him, 268. Makes peace 


. with him and delivers hoſtages, 


hid. Clalia and the ke 


returning, he ſends 


them back, 269. A fourth 
time made Conſul, 270. He 
+ conſults the books of the Siby/, 


272. 
_ - engagement with, the Sabins, 
272, 273- His ſeeond triumph, 


Ui 


derment at the publick charge, 


* 


271. He renews certain obſolete 


games, ibid. Invites Appius 
Clauſus to ſettle in Rome, 271, 
His wiſe conduct in an 


ebith. His death, ibid. His i In- 
254. His burying place, ibid. 


Ordered to remain a burying 
place to. his family, ibid. The 


ceremony: practiſed at the fu- 
neral- of his defeendants, ib4d. 


An imitator of Solon, ibid. and 
He died the death that 


275. 


. Solon Fray 275» 276. And 
while alive enjoyed the plea- 


: ſures So/or: praiſed, ibid. Intro- 
- - duced ſeveral of Solon's laws into 


Nan, ihid., His averſion to 


tyranny, 277. His * 


ance of his retinue, 1 — 4 
. 


A third time 


Potent daoghter of Se b 


— — [3 


I 


away, 2 . How ee at W 
the ſight of a picture at Ca, 

77. - manner of her death 
variouſly related, 107. 

Percia the "iter of Cato the Youn- 


£9 hall baile by Cato the El- 
der, II. 449, 40 

Percii, why 10. 5 L 266. 

Porcius,  Cato's ſon, grew de- 
- bauched, V. 108. He wiped MW 
off all ſtains * che bravery of 
his death, % A 

Porſenna aſſiſts Tami, *. 265. 5 
Obliges the Romans to retire, i 
ibid. Beſieges Rome, 266. His Wi 
1 . 
to the _ 269. Who A 
erect to him a brazen ſtatue x 
27 O. : 

ow his prodigious ſtature, IV. 
304. Taken priſoner by Alex 

. ander, aud his anſwer to. du 
os 395. « Fe £ Z 

Pofideon, the month o anuary, = 

called at Athens, IV. 36 WW 

Natel philoſopher, ill 
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 Paleria, III. 266, 267. Ind Prieſts-of the Nom 
'*-,, Cceflion by way of embally to 


ſo called, 1 


Pofthumins the footh(; his] 
1 — in favour ws 


8, 2290"... PT what d hid 
Mythunins 2 "rallied by * 


u tor) y in Greet, II. 


2 Tuberths ie * 
I. 270. Made Diktator at th 
time of the wars 21 the 
gui and Polſei, 323. 

P:tamon the founder af the Electiel 
Re, . | 
Poverty, Js danger of it to A 
fate, II. 404, 465. V. 129. 
5 guarded. a againſt by Nama, 


The caule of flavery, 


Ve 36. Not diſhonourable i in 
155 II. 465, 466. 
power the more divided the lefs 
grievous to the people. I. 329. 
Præcia, a harlot of wit and beauty, 


III. 310 


Præneſti nes lay waſte the countries 
of the Raman allies, I. 363. 
Defeated by Camillus, 364. 

Pracians and Gandarites F. 35s. 
to oppoſe Alexander, I 

$f "number of their faq 
5 

Pretexta, a Romer garment * 
with purple; I. 7 5 

Pranichus, a poet, iv. 291, . 

Prayer, the ceremony 
it among the Romans, I. 177, 
329. II. 337. 

Praxagoras. perſuades the people 

of Naples | to ſacrifice for IO 


W ing in —— — upon an in- 7 
W  vafion from the Gauls, * © 
ll. 233. we To 


ans ſent in pro- 


Marel: Coridlames, II. 178. 
179. 


to Alwantler, IV. 241. Oy, 
Paphos offered to Ptolemy of Ex- 


- prus by Cato, if he would yield 
to the Romans, V. 73. Yeet 


Prima the daughter of Hiſfities and 


Herfilia, I. 5. 
Princes, ſee Kings. 
Principia, a part of the n 
—_ accounted ſacred, VI. 


Prifecs Hetvidius conveys away 


Galba's body, VI. 227. 
Priſoners of war, three - thouſand 
put to death by the 1 

nians, III. 191, 192. 
nian priſoners how uſed” 15 

5 8 414, 415. 4 
of a horſe was imprinted — 
their foreheads, ibid. Exchange 
of priſoners between Fabius 
and Hannibal, II. 64, 65. 

Per fan priſoners ſacriſced to 
Baccbus Omeſtes by 7 1 


31 

Prize 9 II. 98. ee 

— es, fee Damaſtes, L 11. 
ius ſent by Auguffus to get 


1 — alive into his power, 
V. 362. He eie Chara. 


ibid. 

Proculus, the viſion he au of 
Romulus, I. go. Sent ambaſ- 
ſador from Rome to Name, L 


160. 

| Proculus captain of the to 
Otbo, VI. 236. grand 

| Prodicei, the guardians of infant 
* ſo called by the n 
— I. 104. 


301. 
Prodi — 3 that Ds 
7 x. 27 2. 


545 Prodigies 


Prieſthood of em in the iſle of 


1 N Þ E n 
Proſperity, the d e J. ah 


Frodigies:in the time of Ocho, VI. 


P igies at Rome about the time . — at Athen 


of Harnibabs comin g into /taly, 
II. 55. Several that happened 
fore .Marius's engagement 


. veral that foretold Marius's ſe- 
dition, 225, 226. 
deter the Aibenians from the 
Sicilian war, III. 391. | 
Prodigies at Athens in conſequence 
of the extravagant 8 paid 
to Demetrius, 3 Several 
that preceded a _ between 
Auguſtus and Antony, 344. Se- 

4 moral hs that happened to Diony/cus, 

24 
Prodigies ſeveral that happened 
as Caius n was rebuilding 
Cartbage, V 292 318. - 
Prodigies that foretold Cæſars 
victory at Phar/alia, IV. 397 . 
- Prodigies before Cz/ar's conch, 
394, 395» 
Prodigy of the Alban lake, J. 327. 
Prodigy of two eagles ſeen by 74. 
> — 8 — II. 223. 
revented the battle 
gyro ac ithridates and Lucul- 
las, III. 313. : 
Prodigy, a very tremendous one 
that alarmed Pyrrhus, III. 99. 
Prodigy. that happened while the 
ſenate were aſſembled in the 
_ temple of Bellona, III. 226. 
Projie, the daughter of Age/ilaxs 
by Cleora, IV. 86. 


Promachns wins the prize atdrink- 


4 9 dies within three days. 
H 1 | 
1 on, an edo, J. 52. 


- governor of Sicyon, VI. 147. 
Proſecutions : with what ſort of 
+ proſecutions the Romans were 
eſt pleaſed, III. 393. 
Proferpina the wife of Aidoncut or 


Pluto, I. The ceremonies | 
ih, 0 


of her fe . 316, 5 0 


5 


Protagorat, a friend o Pericles, 
II. 48. 
With the Teutonen, III. 124. Se- aſer 


Did not 


title of . Sophi 
Proteas, the 2 bs he. received 


Prothytes and Few demanded 


Protogenes of f Counns, a celebrated i 
Protut, the Wunder. of Mall, I. | 


Proverbs. 


Ns dolphin, III. 335. - He 


carries hay on his horns, 426, | 
Dead men do not bite, IV. 215 
| 7 87. The die it caft, IV 


Prem a Wa ee, diſcovers 


Phan a court of judicature ſo 
ordered to give an account to 


Protanis, ſhe 9 of H- 
Prophantus, the brother of Cliniat, | 


curgus, ; $ 
Eſammon, « philoſopher, his no- 
tion of God, IV. 201. : 


Bar prien of Helio 17 J. 
Phe 1. the name of the wife 0 


—— hems | ng 


Baniſted Athens for 
ibing appearances in the 


heavens to natural cauſes, III. 
40%. The firſt who * the 
1.283. N 


from Alexander, IV. 277. 


Prothous the Lacedgmonian endea- | 
vours to hinder the war againſt 


Thebes, IV. 


by A, of ie Thekec:” as | 
1 of the — IV. 
23 | 


painter, 
De. 
Nor avithout Theſeus, 


I. 39. Bufine/s to-morrow, II. 
300. A platter will nt 


3 3. In wine there is truth, 
I. 127. 


3 of oily liquor, IV. | 


300 
b., King of Bithynin, Hanni- 
al fled to him, III. 50. 
called, I. 224. N. Pericles) 


them, II. 43. 


Marphadiites, Prince of Ce 2 
docia, V. 108. XY, 
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Phptli, a e im Aj 
maths of rpents by 
CG parts affected, V. gg. 

Plæodorus of Megara vindicated 
b Dion, 17. 

Ptolemait, the . of Pi- 
lemy, ATE to een V. 
27 8. 4 


ala the othſayer, bis predic- 2 


tion to Galba, VI. 222. 


Ptolemy, the ſon of Amyntat the 
. ſecond, makes war on his 'bro- 


ther Alexander II. 317. The 
father of PSiloxenus, 218. 
Pralemy, the fon of Pyrrbu, and 
Anti gone, ſo named out of re- 
ſpect to Berenice and Ptolemy, 
III. 62. Slain in battle, 98. 
Piolemy Ceraunus King of Mace- 
don, lain in n 7 the Gaal, 
III. 
Ptolemy, King of 4 of eur his friend- 
, ſhip for Luruilu, III. 
dares, 


Jy Prolemy, an eunuch of M 
ns — er of Anti 
Ptolemy, the nep onus, 
19. 4 as an | for Bumencr, | 

Ptolemy — Xi of t, 
calls a council to * 
what manner Pompry 

received, IV. 212. 
miniſters, i, 
in battle, and never heard of 
afterwards,” 216. 380. 

pala Lagui, 2 favourite of 8 
—_— Foy ws Afterwards 

ing of Bit, 2 

Pb Kit r LI Cato's 
advice to him, V. 73, 

Ptolemy King of Cypru 44 offers 
made bin by Ge, V. 75. He 
— himſelf, 74 

Ptolemy E er, fr aA with 

the — tion of Aratus and 

makes him a eee of a large 
ſum of money for the relief 
of Sicyon, VI. 157. His ex- 
poſtulation with Aratus, 159. 
Named Grind of the Acbæ aui 


His chief 


ea Who 


| Fe Philemetor offers to m 


ſhould be 
. Overthrown, | 


- by.” ſea and land, 167. De- 
mands of C/zemenes his mother 
and children for: hoſtages, V. 
164. The honours and ei- 

vilities ſhewu by him to 
5 _— Prince, n Hu death, 
251 
Ptolemy Philopator,. fon of Haley 
Euergetes, his effeminate. life, 
V. 194, 175. He commands 
the body of Cleomenes to be in- 
—_ in a hide — — on 
a croſs, 1 © uperſtition 
p torres ic, was ſeized,” and | 
on what occaſion, r 
. mother of thed Gael 
184 


Ptolemy, the fon of ce 
- viſits Clomenes in R 
177. What he ſaid to his 
been, ibid. He en 

17 
Publicans, ther See 
on in Ala, III. 312. 331. 


+ op⸗ 


1 Bibulus the Tribune brings 


TIS accuſation SR Marul, 
Fables Clair see cu 


Publins Craſſus, the ſon of N 


See Craſſu. 

Publixe Craſſus (the father of Lic | 
via who married Caius Gracchas) 
is choſen commiſſioner for di- 
viding the lands; inſtead of i- 
berius Gracchus who vas killed, 
V 206. 

Pelli, ene Philo; din Con- 
- ſal, defeats the Gauls, II. 334. 

Publius Vilius ſent: to treat with 
Amntiochus, III. 40d bobhecg 

Publius Licinias defeated by Per- 
ſens King of Macedon, II. 250. 

Pablius Nafica a declared enemy 
197. A violent ace . 


— fiele the ſcabbard of. Mi- 
. thridates's —_— and ſells it to 
Ariarathes, IV . 166, 8.7 

Daz Publius 


Pablins 3 againſt 97 . 

Pablie fan choſen Queſtor, | 

Publius. \Saturerus, a Tribune, the 
firſt that ſtruck. Tiberius Grac- 
chus, V. 204. 


Publius” —— a friend of c. 


. ro's, V. 431 
brd, le, why proſcribed, 
81.- 

Puniſhment of death (eſtabliſhed 
by law at Thebes) on thoſe Ge- 
nerals who refuſed to deliver 
up their charge on the day 1 
pointed, II. 312. 

. thoſe who defatted 
or broke off a promiſed mar- 
_ Thge,' III. 215. The wjuſtice 
in making laws to puniſh of- 

fences againſt which' there was 
no law when the offence was 
committed, V. 86. 

Purification before initiation into 
the myſteries oſ Ceres, I. 41. 

Purple. Hermionick purple much 

eſteemed, | IV. 273. It pre- 
ſerved its colour an hundred 


years, e How Pen, tbe Grrat, 65. His: knowledge 
14 3 in military affairs, 254% Anti- 
Page, an acquaintance of - 5 1 opiniem of him, ibid. 
Pericla, II. 22. line accounted war the only 
N Neopro- ; thi a King ought to under 
lens, why ſo called, III. 56. — ibid. His anſwer to 2 


n philoſophy, an account 
ms 
rrbut, is origina 557. 

de era when N 

7 58. Carried to Glaatias, 
ing of Ithria, ibid. De- 
manded by 
fuſed, ry His majeſtic air, 
ibid. When twelve — old 
reſtored to the throne of his 


anceſtors, ibid. His teeth one 


continued bone, ibid. The 
virtue of his great toe in curing 


the ſpleen} ibi. He leaves 


his 1 to wo {mag at 


T5 N. = D-: 


troops of Ptolemy he recovers his 


. Caſſander, dut re- 


to 3 the. 00 7 ge- 
rut, Who had married his ſiſtex, 
ibid. He ſignalizes himſelf at 
the _—_ of p/us, ibid. He 
"=> as an þ to Pulem in 
£eypt, ibid. His — 
4554. He marries Antigone, the 
daughter of Berenice, hy Philis WM 
her firſt huſband, ibid. Wich the 


kingdom, but agrees to | 
jointly. with, * 3 
61. He — 8 who W 
m—_— et him poi- 
51. 1 names his WW 
eldeſi ſon — ibid. His 
22 for . in the 
againſt wid. De⸗ 


Again ipoter, 
ibid. He diſcovers the fotgery 
of TEyanach, 63. His com- 
bat with Partantbur, 64. In 

what he reſembled. Alerasder 


2 that was aſked him at 
2 3 228 44 * woe] 
tues, id e. A 
_ faying of his; 66 After the 
death of his Ken be mat- 
ried Lay ol / wives, © and what 
had, ibid A eme! 
11 ing 'of 


fo 4. 8, * 
ounger ſons, e 
dee called an eagle, ihic. 

makes an inc into 
Laaer did ds ohliged to 
retire, and loſes part af his 
army, 67. Demetrius. of: Ma- 
ad makes _ with: . . 

* nn * . 


, 10) lg. 


3 


Berea, ibid. The given 
His artiſice, helmet 
and creſt, Iv 115 Macedo- 


ibid, Declared King of Ma- 
 cedon, ibid. 


kingdom with Lyſanachus, ibid. 
7s to ſuocour the Atbe- 


advice he 
ibid. He bes A. K penny much 


535 U I ED a Sad} * ä 


got it, 71. He was impatient 


& ſeq. 


| —— 


at T, gin te thor, 75, Ho The - 4:40 
he made there in their diſci 
pline, ibid. He marches againſt 
Lævinus the conſul, 76. His meſ- 
ſage to Lewinus, and the anſwer 


OOF "0 0: OY" C 


valour and. ea oe mind in 

1 2 Kr faves himſelf, 
d. 

' tory He, go 

camps and advances within thir- 

Lade Caneas tO 


5 81. 
deavours to terrify, and the an- 


is great civilities to 
ſion, ibid. The offers he made 
bricius of the treachery 


ment he thereu 
Romans, 82, 3. 


n made to the 
He attacks 


T.... ĩ˙ ṽ᷑˙¹ ' ⁊ð y x M2. BD. A. - . ˙ w 0 


Xx MW . 3 — 
HI. 68. His dream, ib. He kes 
him by the inhabitants, . oy 


ian abandon. Demetrius and ” 
give themſelves: up to Pyrrbus, 


He divides the 
 #/ansagainſt — 0. 3 : 


after the ſame manner he had 


and els, ibid. Made Ge- 
neral of *. 7. arentines, N | 
we with 


 Cineas, 227277. In a ſtorm 
elf into 


n 2 |  delity tou a- 


| | rapes in his paſſage; 


he received from him, ibid. His ; who whole 
army into 5 abs — Cha- 
the heat of 8 He lenged by one of the Mamer- 
changes his arms clothes 
during the fight, ibid, And 
Which he is defeated, eue l 
gained a 225 & * 2 Antigonus's compariſo br, 
polleſſes himſelf 'f = 4 fon TY id. 
ſeven miles of 22 ibid. He 
Rome with offers 


- conſecrates all the Gui il 
of peace, ich the ſenate re- 


in the temple of Hin 
1, with an inſcripcion,” 91, 
hom he en- 


ſwer of Fabriciu on that occa- 


to him, 82. Informed by Fa- 
| of his 
. phyſician, and the eg ; 


,, and 


75 | re, hi ing 
ſucce 83, 84. Gre 


cerned, that eng at one 


time offered him- two glorious 


opportunities that were ingon- 


ſiſtent with one another, 85. 
He leaves a garriſon in Tare- 
_ rentum and embarks for 922 
1 1 KT wry 4 qr N 


— — 


1 _ W the Mer 


tines, 87. His deſigns agauinſt 


Africa, ibid. He foreed the 
cities of Sicily to 
with ſeamen, 157d. 

comes an inſapportable tyrant, 


ide him 
Hei be- 


itude andlinfi- 
Tbonen and Sm 
ftratus, 87, 88. Forged to 


ibid. His i 


Adult Sicily and return to Mah, 
- a ſaying of his on leaving it, 


ibid. Attacked by the'Cartha- 
bid) On 
s arrival attacked the Ma- 


merti net, 


tines, whom he kills, 89. His 
battle with Manus, Curim, in 


He returns into Eger,, 
He enters Macedon; ibid. 
He defeats Ant; ena, 2 8 
over all the Be 


Tits 


92. His connivance at the ſa- 
logs of the Gaalsy ibid. His 


rallery in converſation on Hali- 
Lou, ibid. 
| Sparta at the ſollicitation of 


He marches to 


Cleonymus, ibid. He (amuſed 


the Lacedemonian ambaſſudors, 


93. The anſwer he made to 
their complaints, ib. The 
Dd4 great 


2 be It. 5 "04; Aracks the 
Spartans an is re} pulſed, 95 


bs de put on * bid. 
. Differently interpreted by Ly. * 


achus, ibid. How Pyrrhus „ 


He eluded that explanation, ibid. 


7, ibid. Again repulſed, 96, 


. -97 97 f A over the fie ge, þ 


marches to e to 
A . predic- ' 


Afi Ariſtzas, 98. 
tion _ 22 decamped, 
ibid. His ſon killed, 764. 


bores r with Evalrus, ap; 


e great 1 9 0 he 


8 — to revenge t cath * 
his ſaon, 99. He arrives at 


Argos, ibid. The te rrible pro- wy 
|  Gigies:that happened on "his ar- 


rival, ibid. By what reminded 


of an ancient oracle, 101.” His 


death Tln by the miſtaking of 


his order, 15%. £& . He Akes n 


off the crown from his helmet to 
prevent his being known, 102. 
Struck down by a tile town 


at him from the top of. a Houſe | 


dy a poor woman, 103. Z- 
Frus cuts off his bead . 
Burned with due folemaity by 
order of Antigen, ibid. 

e ov 

: eee with Numa, E 


153. 
Polten the + philolophe, how | 
many ages after 65. fl 1153 


His vani 4 75 is opi- 
nion of — 


| ibid, Said to be madę free 
of Rome, 166, A brazen fatue | 


erected to him by the Koians, A 


ibid. 
Pptbegores the m IV. 


* „ 4 


"What 


?  Pythionich 


oh parody on a verſe in Ho- 


 Pjthony A mt Fenn III. 65: ** 


an Athlete of Sparta, 


Being, 85 
88 N. 


8 uzſtors, , by whom firſt inftituted, 


be ſa aid e 


We] er Aly, of 
3 of 2 
Who erected a ma * 

nument to her n Bom, V. 23, 

þ 1 iD 21 n 

 Pyrboeles,” Oy as fon of Pohierates, 
A EM of eee VI. 
19 Nr 

 Porbocks, one of thoſk conifithned 
to die with Phocion, V. 38. 

e tau ught Pericler m 2 


alla, rhs, one that ki wait to 
take Themiftoecles, I. 212. * 
Nibeli ur the torchbearer oppoſes | 
the irreg Har i 1 of Deme- 
trius, V. 2 56. 1 
Pyrholaus, he? brother” of 7 bebe, 
conſpires With her to kill her 
huſband Alexander the "tyrant of 
 Pheru, "MM. 2g. 3 ig 


Pythort 'the Byzantine, his oration 


againſt the Hrhenians, V. 384, 
e by Demojthents, Jhid. 


2 To 41 381 


4 4 Ca 29 8 8819 
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Nadi, a final! piece of mo- 
by every Roman 


QC ney given 

5 = aalen luer, I 
274. ln mY A. eee 

 Quadramtarls; „ 4 pick. Dame why 


iven to Chia. F- 9711 
| Quails, the bemant had zEoftom 
of breeding” ho tame, and 
"cart ling t them bout, W. 400. 


20 a my amori TY the Gele 
n effect thereof, IV. 


Naur Waben Uliſes by A- 
Wt in Hemer, how regarded, 
IV.;0h. 


1. 261. | 


E N FB E K. 


office revived by Cato, V. 7 2 5 104 ning of day - 
At what _ a man became Lesen th meanin he werd, 
lified for it, N. e ot; J. 9 Nn WESTON = Ho 2 5 
Quintion,' W vary of Cath the Quinn 6 demple to. "called, 
Conor wha ſervice ho was built in honour of "Romulus, 1. 
emplo im, II. 454. : $35 S 381570 a 84 
Quintus Ambuſtut, bis encounter De, 1 Roniulut -worlhi 


Quintus Aurelius, a quiet peaceable Duirites, the Romans ſo called, 
man,” proſcribed by Sylla for from Cures; the capital of the 
the ſake'of his eſtate 5 <ii; Sabine, I. 78. 156 A name 


III. 261. ff n aſſumed both org e 
Quintus Capitolings created Dias. 1 1 8 20 . £2 A 
tor, I. 361, 3626 " He ers 

Quintus Caffrus accompanied . 25 5 i? 7 En R. M * X32 
tony to Cæſar, V. 292. WES ed of award 
Luintus Citero;the brother of Mir- 2 6 Es a” Pen, re- 


cus Tulliur Cicero ſaves his life in i "A. volts from the King his 
a tumule by. pretending to be maſter and flies to Abe, the 
dead, V. 446. Betra yed by his ayer _ he made to A III. 


0 ſervants and killed, . I ae 
Quintus Pulwiut' choſen Daus, nale, much praftifed engt 
II. 367 u h . the Lacedæmoni ans, I. 120. 


 Quintus Fabia; Rullus, great-gran- Ras, a Ow that it 3 fire, 
father to Fabius A. . * in een e vg 
account of him, II. Nis commonly fall after: a grea 
Quintus, one of Crafſur's 2 battle, III. 130. 
ders, flies from 3 III. Ram, ſacrifced 009 bees, 146. 
431 veiled Ae 1; Ram with one horn, whit it was 
Nuintus Horionfus, his angular - faid to portend, II. gz 10. 
propoſal to Cate, V, 63, 64. Rege of "che: Sabine women, I. 
Quintus © Metrilar entertains the 66, Se. The 1 
people with a ſhow of gladiators conſequences of ie, 99 
at his father's funeral, and why | Rac heard to cry, what the Re 
from thence called Celer, I. os, mans 7 ons that accident, II. 


uintus Pompeius Co © onſul wih 6. Rats gnawed the »gald 
* III. a2 N. | '7 the temple of Jupiter, Len 
Quintus Sulpitius," by ne was a8 a Prodigy, 

from the prieſthood, II. 335. 5 372. Nn rr LAG ICE lh 
 Quintus Sertorius, ſee Sertorins. © Ratumena; one of the gates at 
Luintiul Tini foretels 4 vitory | Rome, why ſo called, I. th 
to Sylla; IH. 440 « Rawenous, the name of a legion, 
Luintus Yalehius- put to death by VE en 


Pumpey, IV. I. Kesds for flutes, the beſt produced 
Quinras 2 dr Tibe- ' — river d III. 
2 * and for what, 8 | . 
19 EE * royal palace; crefted y 
Dm Arriu les the Ante Vane; 1.176. 


f 


wennn .. 
= : 3 2 
t, 0 3 


I. 261. The dignity of that f an uſimegdon in Es 


with a Gaul, I. 339. God under that —— . 


Religion, | 


* W N BY 


hy the ſpirits of a ſtu 
2 4; 164 Whet religion. is, 


I. 243. Ceremonies in reli- 


to malli- 


o- 


Sion, cheither co be omitted or Ri 


enereaſed, ibid. 


nei of what be to a na- 2 


I. 3 22 
Religin work 
BY ** TR 


| — —— _ ſo called, - 


- Remus o to build the 
city, I. 60. 

— the brother at x = BY 
carried priſoner to Numitor, I. 


| 5 In what manner made 
_ known to that Prince, 58. His 


death, and the occaſion of 155 
Buried on mount Remonius, 


Greeks, V. 331. VI. 532. 
a! 


r 


.- he is ſaid to have lied, IIL 212. 


Kerr, one of Antony's guards, 


what Aureny had n 
to do, V. 333. 

— Tha, or Shui, the. name , 
of Numitor's daughter, _ mo- 


"73> 


. * 


not à natural 


raiſed to the 
1 Thebans at Teeyra, + 
II. gop. © Retreat of the 10000 


* h the Deity, 
Minos, I. 18. The p ce where 


X 
N ranviegene £ 
— 141 2 IJ _ 
 Rywaces, the name aun in 


P erfia, VI. 


+ 7 


0 a ſtateſitan, 
hi 266 26. The defire of them 
On, 
The V. effects eden 4 G 

21H 127 ke 
42 and ea at Reine, 
were the only means to Danes | 
ment, H. ne. 5 
Robe. Long looſe robe a mark „ 
of effeminacy, II. 92. : 
Robe of Cyrus. preſerved by the MW 
Perfrans, VI. 124+ n . 
- Rdinans, by what: means r 7 
of 


human power, I. 91. 
many ee they . 
painted or graven images : 
7 166. Abandon WW 

the 2 an m_ into the 
75 capito 343. r piety un- 

er che heavieſt calamities, ibid. 
& . Diſtreſſed by famine, 
„ great deſeat at the 

le of — I. 73. 74. 
Their heroick 3 [ - 


ther of Romulus and Remus, | that defeat, The 

a the mother of Le, . — in he 
rein, IV. 5. 1 days of iin 285. Their 
Kia. one. of Dariu's ken- abominable ſacrifice upon the 
CY by ane, IV. | appearance of the Gaull, $35» 
334. Their reſpect for religi- 

beten, the aſe of i it in geren. on, 334, 335. The ceremo- 
ment, Het be {cc +7 nies uſed by them when. they 
 Rhetra, or - fandamentsl flatate off | ef birds, 
Hartus, iven him by Apcllo, ibi ed the Greeks 

J. 111.07 ame of, the in juſtice, „and con- 
word, 122. t! Motte 358. The firſt Romans 

; Rhine, :: Cax/ar's bridge over. it, bred up to huſbandry, and war, 
IV. 352. Tn  _ to. Hercules, 

| Rodiang, what they hand: af © gement wherein 
£9 | Demetrius) Vo: 261. 3 Fo he the "Roman v Conſul were 
bavely defend themſelyes a- ,-:  flaing 375. by Cate | 

: .gainſt Demetrius, 252 to ſheep, 434. They learnt 
Malbun, the daughter of 39 of the Greed to bathe nak' we 


or how WW 


* - „ 1 
{ 


LA 


9 


| Tur ht the 
| promicuoully wick v 


be IS. e Suns Be 4 


By * * 


Nome, the ti 


vernment, 


55 They beat Nungtor's herdfmen, | 
ibid, They allociate theſe! 


* 
Ad naked 

the women, 
452. Degenerated in the days 


Greeks | 


of Gta, the Cenſor, 463. Their 


coura nanimi 5 
the * 40, 7 125 — 


79. They. reject the p 


offered them by. 3 15 d. 


Their reſolute anſwer to Cineas, 


80. They never liſted flayes 


and indigent perſons, and why, 


114. Gave the title of ads 


as well to perſons remarkable \ 


for qualities purely civil as for 
thoſe that were martial, IV. 
128. When they _ to 
_ wiſh, for. a Deen fate, 
358, 359. 


Roma, . name of one * 


7. Ladies bo 
ae 2 * my fi 


her 
Zan to be ae aer e ** 
name, ibid., 


* the ben of dee, and 


Cirees 4 51. 


> of ite its. „ 
Lei * of it when 


Numa took. bim the 
he Burnt = 
Cauli, 347 Rebuilt in the 


compaſs 2 year, 357. How 


by a wolf and a wood- er, 


ibid. 2 to fo: ——_ 

. ftructed, > a 

ons DOM "jd, 
2 & /eq. n what manner 


ey ſpent ess time, 56. 


— 


ſelves © 


- ton ragabonds, ibid. 
. — they 


— 1 


building a city, 
2 


Place of re 


— det "abi ibid. His dee 
. with Renu — the 


{,conteſt by a 
Op ihid. 1 wick be e put 


upan his brother, 1d. Kills 


So + we 


4 in duilding the. ; Ges Sr, | 


62. His nativity: kts by 
3 63 * He raiſes bo- 
which he calls 


of ; ans men in the 
City, when he called Parriciant, 
ibid. He diſtinguiſhes, the pęo- 
. into patrons and clients, 65. 


9 adorned by Marcellus, — vie in the rape of the 
361. What . ornaments * — 42 
before, ibid... The incommo-D it was execated, 66; 67% He 
diouſneſs of its freets . _ kills Arron, takes the chief city, 
buildings, I. 357. III. 2 aud removes the inhabitants 0 
Romulus and. Remus. his er Nome, 70. He enters Rome in 
found by Fauftulus, 9 Fed triumph, „ 8 


2 trophy. compoſed, of Aon 
armour, 71. He defeats: an- 
.... Other party of the & 


inet, 73. 

encounters the 
>> Reman and Sabines, 5. 76. He 
is wounded in the bead, b:d. 
The means he took to ſtop the 
retreat of his "ok ibid. He 
reigns jointly. wi Tatius, = 


N N UI x 

ne firſt inflated the holy fire, Rub7u Previ6r Tai . 5. 

and the Veſtals, who were the Rabrius i a 'Fribi une p ropoſes the re- 

A 8 20 of it, I. 82. A ſevere peopling Carib TY '2 16, 
of his relating to divoree, 217. 20990 

2 Ele coitfidered all murder Neffe, one Weiche Ader, of 

LI og 3 5 — An unjuſt Sy las, for What expelled t the fe. 


hrs 


The hi nate, III. 216. 
eigen eB . he Was in, Rene the tutelar Goddeſs of 
Ii "He overthrow; the'Came- young children, I 
rat, and makes himſelf maſter Rall, lieutenant 157 Metellus, 
of their city, bh The me- III. 114 118. Bak 96 
„khocd he uſed ro fecure” ie hm. Ryvilius Rafi, the ie 
ſelf che poſſeſſion of it, ibid. dhe Les Mae with bribery 
The Dole taken there; ivd. III. 1 138. g e i 
An hypert cal account of the : 1 Sada a oy 
© numbers: of the enemy fain-by +» + -(12ent 8. N ee, 
his own' Hands, 86. Spoilt by O02 ; BAY li 3 
his 900 fortune, 87. A great OAbaco Caſſius 19 0 mend G 
or in his politicks, 88. His Ori III. 109. Für whit rea- 
Led on what day it happened, ſon excluded "the ſenate,” 110. 
The "manner of it” diffe- 2 5 4 Sm . g in India, As revolt, | 
rently related, bid. The ſun IV. 309 n e ee 
6 2 ed the day he died, 3%. Sabine; of he e, 
"The Patrittant i ecu as guilty * ' monians,” à warlike people, I. 
ek his death," 90 - His-appear- 69. 1875 Their in incurſions 
ance to Juin A Pee Ale, 3bid. bg) the Roman t ries, 270. 
; * he day on which he difappear- . Defeated with. the'loſs of thir- 
| ed, what called, 93. How old teen thoufin® mem 5% A. 


_— a 2%, yy 


* hen ne Kent 9 . 9 ,onrio9k gai defeated with aug Þ 
Revoperferethras, nick. name e 27 . 
ſerzed ' ths No- 


given to eee V. en Sabine 
Fer 4 the cbmſmmediah, m- man, I. 67. Ruſſi in between 
panion of gs, III. CM . dhe two armies of the Ronan 
1858 a "Reman officer, th Sund dabiner und heir ' femon- 
ſcene writer found in ef —Aftrande to em, 29 „ By their 
5 "Parthian ll. eas a s came to a 
459. 17 29007 cnn, eff "uy e! and the terms 
Barde the ſiſter of Mizhviteres, apo 5 woas concluded, 
III. 327. Her death, 323. 78 The Bd conferred 
Nee proves' With child at the 107 on thent o A yon, 
» — 2 323. 4187 OOo £ 64:3 E 05 
1 jealoh s of Statifa, gets Sacred band at 7 Bebi, by 
ito Her powers and Kills formed, II“ 309 . 
: bout her and 155 üer; this. "Sitio a buifo put to death by 
1 5 — a "Perfian commander, a 0 Brutuey wet] 99. 
What he ſaid to Tenge, I, ure. hh 


315. 93 : R 22940 SN A by Boa, leg up to 
1 Cafers paſſage over it, the Mr bet, "#. 272. Called 
IV. 190; 191; and 362, 363. Fonun, 2135 ns Divine Il. 


293. 


1. N. D. E. I 


29 z. The Owe of the Per- 


battle there, 390% . Py 
dall, an order of priel 
occaſion inſtituted, | 
Their office and the ceremonies. 
of their proceſſion, 174, 175. 
galinator, Julius, Aieutenant to 
treacherouſly. ſlain 
by Calparmins Lanarius, IV. 


Sertorius, 


Saljus, a commander of the Pe- 
lignians, his cou 
Salonius, Cato the 
very old, married his daughter, 


II. 4 


ter, II 488. 


Salt CS the tombs, of the 


* 


e, 


dead, III. 444. 


Sal, the hitorian a miſtake of 


his, TIT. 
dd Idier in Sy less army, 


Salvenius, a 


his prediction, III. * 


dalvius, though he had ſerved 
under Pompey, aſſiſted in the 


and Athenian r. at the 


on what | 


.174- 


II. 262. 
'enſor when 


murder of him, IV. 215. 


eng; a kind of ſhip ſo called, 

boning. a machine invented by 
Marcellus, II. 351. 

Samians, their revenge upon the 
_ Athenians, II. 35. 
a lettered people, 


Why called 
36. Their 


lt 6, Cato, the fn of Cate 
the Cenſor by Saloniur 5 N | 


flattery to * III. 198. 


3 ambaſſadors offer a preſent 
of gold to Manius Curius which 


be refuſes, II. 428. 


damon, the chief keeper of Neop- 


tolemus s cattle, III. 62. 


led down 


Janos taken by Pericles, who * 
e walls of it, II | 


37. 
Samothracian Gods, J. 344 Sa- 
mothraciant at Sparta, V. 15 f. 
dandauce the ſiſter of 27 erxes, 


2 . ee were fa 


* 


if 


4133 


t 


9. 


— * 44S 


Fed by the Greeks, I. 299. 

39 

Sarda to be fl, proclaimed by 
the publick crier at Rome, and 
the occaſion of it, I. 87. 

1 a minion of Tak 


344. 
agel. Cato the Younger's pre- 
ceptor, V. 43. 
Satibarzanes, one of Sinha 8 
; eunuch's, his ſervice to that 
Prince, VI. 124. | 
Satricum taken by the 7 uſeans, I 6 
364 Retaken by Camillus, 
ibid. 


Satureius the Tribune, the firſt * 
wounded Tiberius Gracebus, V == 


nblick trea- 


204- 
Saturn's temple. the 
| 261. V. 


iy Y Rome, 


Sage 155 PR PA: III. 121. 
138. * tool to Marius, 121. 
Murders Nosius, and for what, 
138. Protected by Marias, 
BY; 139. His violent decree 

gainſt Metellus, 1 40. Mur- 
ered by. the populace, 141. 

77 found and brought to Ya, 
. 

Satyrus 8 ſoothſayer à friend of 
Timoleon, and one of thoſe who 
killed 77 mophanes, II. 199. 

Satyrus an actor, his orbit ee 
to Demoſthenes, V. 382. 

Scabbard of Mithridates's ſword. 
its value, IV. 166. 

Scaurus the father of JEmylia 
Pompey's ſecond wife, III. 262. 
IV. 122, 123. 

Scedaſus s daughters, the ſtory of 

them, II. 310, 311. 

Scellius, a friend of Antony ho 
accompanied him in his fligh 
at the battle of Aeiim, 


ets a nick ame giv 
to Pericles, ED Fr 


« 5 4 


Wy 


2 
V Ar IG 20 


| 


| * N 


6 or ei in the fiſt 
ages, wherein it conſiſted, I. 4. 
Scipio P. 

tee Conſul upon his re- 


turn from Spain, w ere he had. 
to his coun- 
His bold under- 
raking, 1 26 His great ex- 
ploits in Africa, 86. He de- 
feats Hannibal, ibid. His cle- 


done great ſervi 
try, II. 8. 


mency towards that General 

commended by the Romans, 

III. 51. His interview wi 
Hannibal at Ethe/us, and the 

ſubject of their covered 
ibid. 

Scipio Nafica, fon- in-law to the 
pary 6 offers to command a 

detached from the army 
milius, II. 257. How he 

| * wr in that ſervice, 257, 

258. His oppoſition to TY 
the Cenſor, 439. 

Scipio, fon of Zmilius, his excellent 
qualities, II. 265. The gene- 
ral concern in the army on his 
account, ibid. The braveſt of 
all the Nomant, ibid. Choſe 
to raiſe himſelf by the favour 
of the people, 282. The dif- 

| ference between him, and his 
father Æmiliut, ibid. His ho- 
nourable teſtimony of Marius, 
and the effects of it, III. 108. 

; rr er of loſing the affecti- 

206. His 


ons o ple, 
: . ofthe pep accounts of it, 


aufe. . 8 father-in-law, IV. 
361. He commands in Maceda- 


nia, and Cæſar advances a- 


gainſt him, 370. Scipio, Domitius 
and Spintber, friends of Pompey, 
quarrel who ſhould ſucceed Cæ- 


ar in the pontificate, 199,200. 


2372s. ye commands the main 
the army at Phar/alia 


74+ Scipio and Cato after the 
\ bale of 


"CS wt 


C. furnamed Africans | 


: ot from rp I. 
sf 


of Poarſelia fly into 


N 
LG oh 
\ 


pf E XI 


. N r 
» 3 * 070 Kir 
after Pompey's 5 *. 


Dale's 7 "Gi of Cofar 
made of him, IV. 382. 0 | 
Sciron ſlain 45 Thecus, I. 10. 
n | 
be the perſon who obtained the 
Fung that none but iron mo- 


ney ſhould be received into 
Sparta, III. 1956. 
Scirus provides "Thifus with a 


20. ; : 
called Iris 


0 as. anc ** 


| Sper th "he Theſis, 4 dying of 
81 


5 — 15 ti k ſort Ma- 
riut, 1 fe 20 in ate III. 


3 Queſtor to Oaks II. 


4 
N what, III. 20. 
Scytha and Xenocles ſent to Eile 
"by Ageſilaus, IV. 82. NM | 
Scythians, a cuſtom of theirs, v. 


So hs Mediterranean, called the 
the Great Sea, I. 346. 


Sea, Caſpias Sea, its water ſweeter 


than that of other ſeas, IV. 
283. 

Secretary, an office def iſed by 
men of the army, IV. 61. 

Secundus the orator, ſecretary to 
Ozho, VI. 237. 

Sedition, neuters in one, infamous 
by Solon's law, I. 226. Tue 
firſt in Rome that ended in 
murder after the erpumon of 
the Kings, V. 204. 

Seiſactbia, a publick b fcrifice, why 
ſo called, 1. SG, 

Seleucas J. ſurnamed Nicanbe, re- 


covers Babylon, from Aae * 


he had been driven by Aiti- 
$5 | POR 


id to i 


with e 5 
2 to 1 of Demetrius 

his daug chter Seratonice, in 
riage, Wo His interview w 


that 7 and d ſolemniza- | 


270. His orders in 

Demetrius, on. Not- 

g. which he ad- 

van Naſt him, ibid. In 
danger 3 ſurprized by 
Demetrius, 21. He gains thac 
Prince's army over | to his intereſt, 
and is ſaluted by them as King, 
my 282. A fine faying of his, 


Seleucus one of Cleopatra's treaſu- 
rers, bis behaviour to that 
princeſs, V. 36s. 


Sempronius, Tiberius, Conſul, his - 
reputation, names his own ſuc- 


ceſſors, II. 335. 
Sempronius Inaiſtrut, his 


and bravery, VI. 225, 226. 


Killed in defence of Galba, 


ibid. _ 
Senate, the main ſupport of the 
Spartan. State, I. 110. The 
number of the ſenators of Spar- 
ta, ibid. Their artful method 
— oppoſing Caius Gracchus, V. 
= An act of oblivion 
by the ſenate upon the 
panes, 3 Cæſar, 400. 
With a diſpoſition of the pro- 
vinces, 1 The ſenate = 
ompey and C 


members had no notice of it. 


V. 7 
3 called Fathers, and con- 
ſcript Fathers, I. 65. A hundred 


Sabines added to the Roman 
ſenate, 78. " The | manner of 


as in 


bled b 
ſo err haſte that many of the 


u per 1 into the Spa- 
ſenate, 141, The ceremony 


bleryed. by the ſenator 
on his election, 141, 142. 
25 1 5 L N of 
8 Spartan ſenate, 
Senators the ſole judges of 1 
cauſes at Rome, before the time 
of the Gracebi, V. 200. 212. 
The manner wherein a Reman 
| ſenator, who. had forfeited his 
4 Anity, became reſtored, 427- 


Seneca, his friendſhip for Ocho, 
VI. . gy 
Sentius governor of Maced 1 III. 
vs. 2 \ 4k 
Septimius a Roman: ſoldier, Who 
had ſerved under Pompey, his 
4 horrible wy Tv. 2 5 2 
N the friend o inius 
the Conſul, Ls : Tm * 
3 


Serabion, a you 

on 4 when * Res ed 
at teanis, his ſmart pp Pio, to 
that prince, IV. 277. 


ty Serapis a Babylonian god, IV. 


320. His temple at Bakylon, 
22, - | 
Serbonis, an prian marſh, 
&ribed, n As & 
Sergins a comedian, an intimate © 
80 riend of Antony, V. 293. 
r 


nt: . fable ol the rpen 
12 0 2 ; 
Serpents faid ta be g duced from / 
e of 8 Mins Vs Wn 
182, | 
Sertor ius, Quintus, his £ 0 1-8 
2 5.4 In. how = 
ings to compared to Eu- 
| Jum. 5. His ori and 0 
cation, ibid. He acquires 
tation by his eloquence, 4 1 
His firſt . 3,0 ibid. His 
great cou and ſtren 
5 Sad. He . under _ 
and goes as a ſpy into the 
? enemy's 


* 


E 


- enemy's comp IV. = 
to Spain as military tribune 
2 e 0 15 il reat * 2 
n pe ormed by him at Ca/- 
_ ule, and i ſtrat em uſed, 
bid Conſtituted K. or of 
Gſalhine Gaul, 7. Ordered. to 
raiſe ſoldiers ati provide arms, 
ibid. He loſes one of his eyes, 
" ibid, © The © hotiours that were 


paid him by the people in ihe 
theatre, MA e ſtands for 
- CR Aud loſes it 


oppoſition of Sy/la, ibi 


: Wick was the great cauſe of 


their mutual hatred, i4;d. He 


* adheres to Cinna, and is defeat- 
8. He 


ed by. Ofavius, 75 
objects Q G oe, calling in 
Marius, ibid. nerous 
a anſwer , 10 ae | ih. He 

cauſes the ſlaves that 'M 
* had lifted, to be killed for their 
. cruelty, 9. He acquaints Sci- 
io with the deſigns of Sylla, 


ibid. He haſtens into Spain to 


take poſſeflion thereof ibid. 
A good ſaying. of his, 10. „ 
bis civilities he gains the affec- 
tion of the Spaniards, who be- 
fore had an averſion to the 
| Romans, ibid. He quarters his 
_ foldiers without the cities, ibid. 
© His politick precautions, ibid. 
He embarked for 4frice, 11. 
Returns to Spain, ibid. From 
_ whence being repulſed he fails 
to the Hand of of Pityuſa, ibid. 
' Overpowers the garriſon placed 
there by 5 1 655 ibid. Driven 
about by a tempeſt for ten 
days, bid He paſſes the ſtraits 
at Calls, ibid. A deſeription of 


the fortunate iſlands, 11, 12. He 


aͤſſiſts the enemies of Abcalis, ib. 
1 — ibid. Defeats the 
orces ſent by Sa to afliſt 4/calis, 
and kills Pact uu who com- 
| . manded them,” 12, 1 137 He 


% 15 


farins. 


| to en age he ſt 


"Je chfhinitted in the la r part 
1 his days, ibid. He nao? wh 
Aae, aſſembles an army, 
and his fucce „ ibid, The ad- 
554, 1 he ee of a white 

hind, 14. 15. 


nion "the Li anians A of him, 
ibid. The great ations he at- 
| chieved from very ſmall be- 
| 22 15. 16. He reduces 
_ Metellus to great "extremities 

1514. His great roo 4 


25 e e 17 Re — 


"AP 
was beſieged by Merellus, 17, 
18,” He defeats Apuilus who 
was ſent by Metellur to fetch 
fupplies, ibid. out of a band of 
thieves be conſtituted” a well- 
diſciplined army, ibid. "His 
liberality and encouragement 
to the ſoldiers, ibid. His policy 
by obliging, the” nobility i in 
bat ſecured his own intereſt, 
18, 19. Some thoufahds of the 
5 devoted their , lives to 
Serterius's ſafety, ibid. How 5 
was ſaved by his ſoldiers when 
his army was defeated, ibid. 
The joldiers being too forward 


on their being worſted he 
"brings them back ſaſe to his 


camp, 20. His apologue to 


encourage the ſoldiers, 20, 21. 
His ſtratagem againſt the Cha- 


, racitant, 21, 22, He beſieges- | 


the city of Lauron, 23.  Pom- 
- pey arrived to ſuccour it, 7674. 
In. derifion be calls Pompey 
Silla Scbolar, ibid. His great 
rudence 151d. For what reaſon 
be burnt the city "of Lauron, 
44. 


\ 0 . 


great opi⸗ | 


that wanitec water, and 


rs them, but 


* „ 


IV. 24. ? 'f e i 6 for | 

other commanders were for the 
advantages they gained agaiuft 
him, % Why he began the 
battle near Sucro with Pampey 


about evening, ibid. The great 


actions he performed in that 
battle, 24, 25. What he ſaid on 
chat occaſion, ibid. Much con- 
cerned for the loſs of his hind, 
and highly pleaſed with having 
recovered her, bid. The ad- 
vantage he made of it, 25, 26. 
Defeated by Pompey and Metel- 
lus, near Saguntum, ibid. His 
great prudence and deſign in 
retiring to a ſtrong city in the 
mountains, ibid. His extraordi- 
nary exploits, 27. The name 
given him by Metellus, 28, His 
generolity, bia. He did not 
give places in the government 
or army to the Spaniards, ibid. 
His love for his native country, 
itid. His undaunted courage in 
adverſity, ibid. And his humi- 
lity in proſperity, ibid. He de- 
clared he | 
meaneſt citizen in Name than 
the greateſt commander in any 
other part of the world, ibid. 
His great love to his mother, 
ibid. His extreme grief on 
the news of his mother's death, 
ibid. & ſeg. His acceptance of 
the command of military forees 


was contrary to his inclina- 
receives ambaſ(- 


tions, 29. He 

ſadors ne to him by Mitbri- 
dates, their offers, his ge- 
nerous anſwer, 29, 30. They 
come to an agreement, 1814. 
A faction raiſed againſt him and 
headed by Perprina, 31. He 


was exaſperated by their repeat- 


ed abuſes, 32. He unjuſtly 
puts the ſons of ſome of the 
1 = men to death, and ſells 

. 3 : 
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wing, ders, Bi The 


rather be the 


reſpect uſually obſerved 2 0 
. entertainments where h | 
ibid. Murdered by Perpens 

and higgccomplices, 33. The 
 ilhend of the conſpirators, 34. 


The advantages of Sercorius ' 


abage Zumenes, 62, 63. 
Serwilia, ſiſter of Cato the youn 


Ty 
married to Lucullus, and di- 


vorced for her 9 
. 358, 399. V. 63. She 


attends Cat in his expeditions, 
her 


which ſerves to retrieve 
character, V. 91. Left with 


he Was, 


% 
* 

4 

* N 


A 
- 


* 


1 


. 


her child at Rhodey, ibid. 


Serwvilia, another ſiſter of Cato the 
younger, marrie to Silanzs, 
V. 60. Her indecent lette to 

Servilius the augur proſecuted b 


Lucullus, III. 302. Acqui 1 


Fa 303. | | | 
Servilius Cæpio. See Cæpio, IV. 


341. 


Servi 


Serwvilius, a perſon of great 
quality, ſaid Pompey was truly 
great, and why, IV. 130. 


ſea, meets 
IV. 137. a 


Serwilius Abala kills Spurius Man- 
_—_— to make 
I. 56 2 


Gus who 
himſelf King, 
Serwilias Jſauricus. See [/auricus, 
IV 367: <A 
qa” Marcas. 
wvilias. | ; 
Servius Galba, oppolts Paulus 
Aemyliuss triumph, II. 274, 
275. Accuſed by Cato, 445. 


Servius rejected by $7 people out 
lla 


of diſreſpect to „when he 


ſued for the conſulſhip, III. 


„70000 Ee 


a pretor, ſent by the 
| ſeniare to Sylla, to forbid his 
= 2 to the city, III. 


22 69 .* 


„ Pompey at Colchis, 


See Marcus Ser- 


* 


Sein, commander in Sicily, VI. 


Seſtius, Publius, what Cicero ſaid 
do fim, V. 438. ' | 
Seven wiſe men, the ſtory that is 
told concerning them, I. 206, 
— SH AS 
_ Seuthas, a ſervant of Aratus, VI. 
* 149. | 
Ketter the prætor in Africa, 
the meſſage he ſent to Marius, 


and Marizs's anſwer, III. 15%. 


»Sextilins the prætor ſeized and 
carried off by the pirates, IV. 
„„ 

Sextilias defeats Mithrobarzaner, 
one of T:granes's commanders, 
III. 339, 340. He defeats a 
party of Arabians, ibid. | 

Sextus Alius choſen Conſul with 
Flaminius, III. 28. 
Sextus Lucinus ordered by Marius 
to be thrown from the Tarpeian 
„ | 
Sextus Pompeius, ſee Pompey. the 
younger. 97 : 
Sheep, the price of one in Solor's 
days, I. 231. The price of 
one at Rome in the time of Pop- 
Bella, 201 : 
Shield that fell from heave 

the hands of Numa, I. 174. 


into 


Ship, in which Tigius and che 


others returned from Crete, was 
preſerved near a thouſand years, 
I. 28. N. A philoſophical 
queſtion upon that ſubject, 28, 


29. 
Ship thought to be in danger if 


a a dead body were in it, V. 54,N. 
Ships, the Perſian fleet conſiſted of 
a thouſand, I. 300. 
Shoes with ſilver nails, IV. 278. 
Sibylle, their books conſulted on 
extraordinary occaſions, 11. 59. 


The obligation of ſecrecy they 


were under, whoſe buſineſs it 


was to conſult them, ibid. & 
"ſeq. Their prophecy relating 
« Wh * 5 — 5 


IL 
* 


ing the battle at 
Hic 


Sicily 
The deplorable condition of it 


Sicinius Vellutus, one of the firſt 


391. Their prophecy concern. 
Cbæronta, 

i, a people of nam 

IV. 352. > 3 55 
ſacred to Proſerpine, II. 204. 


V. 393. 


before it was delivered by T.- 

moleon, 195. 196. 219. Thik 

change made in the ſtate of it 
by him, 232, 233 | 


Tribunes, II. 149. Stirs u 
the people againſt the Conſuls. 
156. Pronounces ſentence of | 
death r Coriolanus, 
163. Demands of the Senate, 
what they meant by reſcuing 
Marcius, and the Senate's re- 


ply, ibid. | 
Sicilian Geeſe, a proverb, III. 372. 
Sicinnius, à common informer, 
his ſaying of Craſſus, III. 426. 
Sicinus, tutor to Themiftocles's chil- 
dren, I. 296, 297. Said by 
Plutarcb, to have been a Per- 
ian captive, ibid. 
Sicyon, delivered by Aratus VI. 
15 2. Aſſociated with the 4. 
chaans, 153. In great reputa- 
tion for paintin 854 . 
Sigliuria built by 3 I. 265. 
Silanio, à famous ſtatuary, 1 6, 
How honoured by the A:henians 
and for what reaſon, ibid. 
Silanus choſen Conſul, V. 424. 
His vote in the caſe of Catiline's 
accomplices, 431. His evaſion 
in that affair, 432. Marriec 
Serwvilia,. the ſiſter of Cato, 60, 
For what blamed by Cato, Gr. 
Quits Antony, 343. 
Silence, the uſe of it, I. 132. 
| Silenus, a pretended ſon of A4folio 
whom . Ly/ander, deſigned t 
make uſe of in his ſcheme fo 
changing the Spartan conſtit 
yon, III. 208, 209. 
7 Sillace 


* 


# 


8 


E 


Arrives at court with the 

of Wanna 7. 

Simmias a friend of Philopoemon's, 
"HE 1 „ 

Simoni des the poet, Themiftocless 

reply to him, I. 287, 288. 

| $inais the pine- bender, ſlain by 
1 (( . 

Sinope delivered from the tyranny 

of Timeſilaus, II. 29. 


V. 45. 
Silom? the hiſtorian, III. 303. 
Sifimethres, beſieged by Alexander, 

ry. 2006 OO. 
Si/matias, the tomb of thoſe 
killed by an earthquake at 
Sparta, III. 295. 
Stele, or Legs, walls 
ſo called, III. 2922. 
Slaves, their wretched condition 

at Sparta, I. 144, 1855 
Rome uſed to ſit at table 


at Athens 


with 
turnalia, 193. With how much 


the Nomam in the early times 
of the republick, II. 170. How 
- puniſhed, 76:4, Cato the Cen- 
ſor's management of his ſlaves, 
453. Slaves of Cornutzs, their 
fidelity to their maſter, III. 157. 


Slave of Nictas, who 


and why 375. The profit Cra/- 
ſus made by his ſlaves, 420. 
Smyrna, famous for myrrh, Hamer 


Sneezing to the right accounted 
a fortunate omen, I. 299. 


to Milriades, III. 283. 

Socrates ſtrenuouſly oppoſes the 
Sicilian expedition, II. 111. 
Why fo ſtrongly attached to 
. Alcibiades, 94. 


Sippius one noted for his luxury, 


At 
their maſters during the Sa- 


humanity they were treated by 


Slave ſold for four drachmas, 321. 
reſented - 
Bacchus, made free by his maſter, 


ſaid to have died there, IV. 4. 


Sophanes, an Atbenian, his anſwer 


The exalted 
Ee 2 


1 > py _ ** 6 
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' Sillates one of the Generals of * 
the King of Partbia, III. 443. 


T _ — his _ 2 
95. The great benefit of it, 
2 d. Saves ' Alcibiades at the 
battle of Potidæa, and yields 
to him the prize of valour, 98. 
Preſerved by Alcibiades at the 
battle of Delium, ibid. The 
voaſt difference between what he 
ſeemed in appearance, and what 
he was in reality, II. 434. For 
what moſt admired by Caro 
the Cenſor, 451. Advertiſed 
by his good genius, of the 
fatal conſequences attending the 
expedition into Szcily, III. 392. 
For what condemned to dye, 
40/7. His fate reſembled that 


of Phocion, V. 10. 
Soldier, one pf Ortho 's, his fidelity 
and courage, VI. 2414. 

Soli, a town in Cyprus, ſo called 
from Solon, I. 237. | 
Solon, his original, his family of the 

firſt quality, I. 203. Iis friend- 

ſhip and love for Pirates, ibid. 
Was not proof againſt beauty, 

ibid. He forhad ; to anoint 

themſelves, ibid. He applied 

| himſelf to merchandize, 204. 

Was a loverof wiſdom, ibid. Not 
Freedy of riches, ibid. Led a 
luxurious life, 205. The looſe- 

- neſs of his poems, ibid. His 
poems mixt with moral philo- 
ſophy, and political remarks, 
ibid. In phyſicks rude and illi- 
terate, 206. His converſation 
with Anacharfis, 207. Goes 

to Miletus to ſee Thales, 208. 

His converſation with him, ibid. _ 
| He counterfeits madneſs to do 
« ſervice to his country, 209, 210. 
One of his elegies called Sa- 
lamin, ibid. Choſen General of 
the Athenians, ibid. The ftra- 
tagem he made uſe of to tales 
Salamin, ibid. The oracle hs 
received from Apollo, 21. He 
decides a contravealy by the 


+ 


0 
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authority of Homer, I. 212. His 
diſcourſe in behalf of the tem- 
ple of Delphi, 213. Cauſes war 
do be declared againſt the Cir- 
rbæant, ibid. The ſtory of the 
perſons ſtyled Execrable, 214. 
Aſſiſted by Epimenides, in ma- 
king his laws better received, 
215. Choſen archon, and a ſay- 
ing af his, 218. Preſſed to accept 
the abſolute 
The oracle he had from Apollo, 
ibid. Accuſed of meanneſs 
for not accepting the govern- 
ment, ibid. A ſaying of his 
u it, 218, 219. Reflec- 
tions caſt on him for refuſing it, 
ibid. His prudence in re- eſta- 
_ bliſhing the common-wealth, 
ibid. A ſaying of his on his 
laws, 220. Diſcharges the 
debts, and orders that the 
body of the debtor for the fu- 
ture ſnould not be engaged for 
ſecurity, ibid. Raiſes the value 
of money, bid. Removes all 
marks of mortgaged lande, and 


xeleaſes citizens ſeized by their 
creditors, ibid. Contrives ſuitable 


ſpeeches to perſuade the people 
to conſent to the law, 221. 
Cenſured as tho* privy to the 


frauds committed by ſome of 
his friends, ibid. That calumny 


confuted, i674. The difference 
between him and Lycurgus, ibid. 
- Repeals all Draco's laws, except 

thoſe againſt murderers, 222. 

Takes an account of the citi- 
Zens eſtates, 223. Divides the 
people into claſſes, 75i4. His 
laws obſcure and ambiguous, 


ibid. He praiſes the eſtabliſh- 


ment he had made, in his ver- 
ſes, ibid. A ſaying of his on 
his giving any one liberty to 
proſecute another for an injury 
done to any citizen, 224. He 
inſtitutes the council of the 


vernment, 76:4. 


Ee 


Areopagus,]. 223. And the coun«. 
cil of tour hundred, 1%. His 
* law in the thirteenth 
table, 225. He makes it in- 
famous to be neuter in a ſedi- 
tion, 226. His law about or- 
han heireſſes, ibid. He for- 
ids dowries, 227. His law 
againſt ſpeaking ill of the 
dead, 228. His law concern- 
ing wills, ibid. His law for 


the conduct of women in jour- | 
nies, mournings, and ſacrifices, - 


229. He perſuades the people 


to apply to mechanicks, ibid. 
His law againſt parents who 


neglected to bring up their 
children. to trades, :bid. His 
law relating to the ſons of har- 
lots, 230. The abfurdity of 
ſome of his laws in relation to 
women, ibid. His valuation of 
things to be ſacrificed, 231. 
The rewards to the victors in 
the /fhmian and Olympian 

ames, ibid. His law concern- 
ing wells, trees, and bee-hives, 
232. He permits the expor- 
tation of oil, but not of fruit, 
ibid. His law concerning da- 
mages done by beaſts, ibid. 
His law for naturalizing ſtran- 
gers, 233. And eating at the 
publick charge, ibid. Eſtabliſhes 


all his laws for an hundred 


years, ibid. His rules for 
reckoning the days of the 
month, 234, 235. The firſt 
that underſtood the meaning of 
one of Homer's verſes, ibid. The 
chief of Solos laws only men- 
tioned by Plutarch, ibid. N. He 
obtains leave to be abſent for 
ten years, 236. Why he went 
abroad, ibid. His firſt voyage to 
Egypt, ibid. Where he got 
an account of the Atlantic 
iſland, ibid. From Zgypt he 
goes to Cyprus, and tlie advice 


he 


Soloon, one 


Sophax, the ſon of 


Kr i. Ai Se 
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he gave a King in that iſland, 
I. 236, 237. His interview 


with Cre/us by ſome thought 


not agreeable to chronology, 
ibid, His converſation DD 


that prince, 237, 238, 239. 


His return to Athen, 240. The 
only one that diſeovered the 
defigns of Pif{fratus, ibid. His 
character of Piſſtratus, 241. 
His converſation with Tebis, 


ibid. A good ſaying of his to 


Pifftratus, ibid. His prudence 
and courage, and what he ſaid. 
to the Athenians, 242. Another 


8 — ſaying of his, ibid. He 


ays his arms down in his porch 
before his door, as a teſtimony 
againſt the people, ibid. Ad- 
viſed to fly from Piffratus, 
but refuſes to do it, 242, 243. 
Much honoured by Pifftratus, 
who afterwards made uſe of 
his advice and aſſiſtance, ibid. 
His work concerning the Atlan- 

_ zick iſland left unfiniſhed, ibid. 
His death, and under what ar- 
chon, 245. A fabulous report 
relating to his aſhes, ibid. The 
beginning of his government 
more glorious than Poplicola s, 


2 Solon the wiſeſt, and Po- 
ph 


cola the happieſt, 277, 278. 
the companions 
of The/eus, his hiſtory, I. 35. 
A river ſo called from him, 
ibid. | 6 
Sonchis of Sais, gives Solon an ac- 
count of the A4:/antick iſland, 
I. 236. be 235% 
Hercules by 
Tinga, founder of a city which 
he called T:nzis, after the name 


of his mother, IV. 13. 


Sophiſts, who they were, I. 283. 
Sophocles entertained Z/culapius 
in his life time, and Bacchus 
performed his funeral rites at 
his death, I. 159. N. * 
R f 5 e 


commander of the Aibeniant 
with Pericles, II. 13. A ſay- 
ing of Pericles to him, and 


the prize from ÆAſchplus, III. 
285, His modeſty, 395. A 


wrong ſentiment of that poet's, ' 


V. 4. A good ſaying of his, 
VI. 142, * W 
Sephroſyne, the eldeſt daughter of 
Dionyfrus the firſt, married to the 
ounger Dionyſius, her brother 
by the father's fide, VI. 8. 


_ fiſt wife, V. 48. 
Sorex the mimick, a chief com- 
| panion of Sylla's, 265. 
Sornatius detached by 
cover a convoy, III. 325. De- 
feats a party of Mitbridates's 
army, ibid. & ſeg. 
Soefcbins, chief miniſter of Ptolemy 
Pbilopator, V. 17 5. His contri- 
vance againſt Claomenes, 176, 177. 
Soficles and Amenias kill Ariamenes 
 MXerxeis admiral in the battle of 
Salamin, I. 300. | 
Sofegenes, a friend to Demetrius 
V. 282. | | 
Sofir, the Syracuſan, famous for 
his villany, VI. 33. His plot 
_ _ againſt Dion, 34. Diſcovered, 
condemned and puniſhed, 34, 


$oje the ſiſter of Abantidas, ſaves 
Aratus when a child, VI. 147. 
Soffius, Antony's lieutenant, his ex- 
ploits in Syria, V. 319g. 
Soffius Senecio, to whom Plutarch 
dedicated his lives, I. 1. N. 
Softratus a Sicilian, his great ſer- 
vices to Py,rbus, and what 
manner uſed by him, III. 87. 
Soteria, the name of a facrifice in- 


ſtituted in honour of Aratus, | 


M. 208; --54 | 

Soul, immortal one, I. 922. 
Soul Patæcus pietended he had 
Aſop's ſoul, I. 208. 

* | Soul, 


= 


24 


| the occaſion of it, ibid, Carries 


Sorauus the father of Atilia, Catr's 


zcullus to 


I: N 


Soul, to what compared by Plato, 
V. 360. N. I 
Volg, King of Sparta. Lycurgus's 
progenitor, I. 103. The trick 
put upon the C/rorians, 
ibid. & ſeq, ä 
Sow, the wild one at Crommyon 
killed by The/eus, I. 10. 
Spaniards, how diſciplined by Ser- 


F0r745, IV. 18. Their cuſtom 


of devoting their lives for their 
commanders, 19. Their love 
for Sertorius, ibid. 
Spa nus, his 
IV. 14. 


Sparamixes the eunuch, his con- 
verſation at table with Mithri- 


dutes, VI. 126, 127. 
Sparta, the only cit 
was blind indeed, I. 117. No 
man was ſuffered to live there 
after his own fancy, 138. Com- 
- pared to Hercules, 148. Con- 
. fidered as the miſtreſs of the 
other cities, 149. N, Her mag- 
nanimity, 194. Called the ramer 
of men, IV. 64. Relaxed her 
diſcipline towards thoſe who 
were to ſucceed in the kingdom, 
65. Averſe to. perſons of a 
low ftature, 66. The heredi- 
tary averſion of her kings. to 
the Ephori, 68. Owed her fall 
to her thirſt after new conqueſts, 
103. The ſtate of Sparta after 
the death of Agis, V. 146. 
When it was ſhe began to have 


. two Kings of the ſame family, | 


Spartacus the gladiator, his cha- 
racter, III. 427. A prodigy 
that befel him, 75 . He eſ- 


capes from a mountain where 


- he was beſieged, and deſeats 
the Romans, ibid. Defeats Va- 
rinus's lieutenant, 428. And 
Coſfinius 
ibid. His prudence, 76i4. And 
ſucceſſes, id. & ſeg. Too 


preſent to Sertorius, 


where Plutus 


Varinus's collegue, ä 


EIL N 
| cunning for Craſſus, 430. The 
cauſe of his ruin, 43 i. Being | 
forced to engage, he kills his 
horſe, ibid. His heroic valour 
and death, ibid. & . 
Spartans were often fathers before 
they had a fight of their wives 
in the day. time, I. 125. The 
Chief end of all their ſtudies, 
138. As they grew in years, 
the ſeverity of their diſcipline 
increaſed, ibid. Their beds, 
ibi. Their thefts, 129. Their 
puniſhment in caſe they were 
caught in the fact, ibid. The 
incredible reſolution of a young 
Spartan, 130. Their ſmart re- 
partees, 132, Cc. Their way 
of ſpeech, 134. Sacriſiced to 
the muſes before an engage - 
ment, 136. Their diſcipline 
relaxed when in the field, ibid. 
They likewiſe ſacrificed a goat 
before they engaged, 137. The 
order wherein they marched 
_ againſt the enemy, ibid. Their 
city reſembled a camp, 138. 
The uſual ſubjects of their con- 
verſation, 139, 140. Some of 
their ſentiments, bid. The 
method of electing their ſena- 
tors, 141. Their burials, 142. 
Some account of their amb¹ 
cade, 144. Their cruelty to 
the Helots, ibid. Deſired by 
other communities to ſend them 
commanders, 149. The fine 
ſaying of a Spartan to Diagorat, 
II. 328. Their courage at the 
battle of Platææ, 410. The 
ſentiments of their youth, III. 
180. Conſidered by Artaxer- 
xes as the moſt impudent of 
mankind, VI. 134. See Lace- 
 demonians, 4 72 
Spartan, a Beatian, defeats the 
Athenians, IV. 88. 
Spendon, a Lacedemonan poet, I. 


15 Speufippur, 


4 pur, an intimite friend of 
9h sat Athexs' to whom he 
gave his country ſeat when he 
went to Sicily, VI. 16. His 
character, ibid. X 
Spherus the Borifthenite tau ght 
Cleomenes philoſophy, V. 145. 
Sphinx, an ivory one, preſented to 
Hortenſius, Cicero's Jeſt upon it, 
V. 417. 

Sphodrias a Sue his character, 
II. 303. He attempts an un- 
juſt action, and miſcarries, ibid. 
and IV. 92, 93. Accuſed for it, 
ibid. Abſolved, 94. 
Spragitides, nymphs ſo called, II. 
400, 413. 

| Spicillus a gladiator, how put to 
death, VI. 207. 


device, IV. 176. 
Dzdini her Domitiut, and Scipio, 
friends to Pompey, before the 
battle of Phar/alia, quarrel 
who ſhould ſacceed Cz/ar in 
his pontificate, IV. 199, 200. 
372. 

Spithridates, one of Darius's Lieu- 
tenants, killed by Clitus, IV. 


243» 
Spithridates brought over to the 


ſander, IV. 72. He was the 
father of Megabates, 76. 


cured by Pyrrhus, Il [7 
Sporus the minion of Werd YL 

207, Called Poppea wy Nym- 
phidius, ibid. | 
Springs, *ſ:veral hot ones near 
Aguæ Sextiæ, III. 126. 


VI. 234. 
Spurius Careilins; the firſt Roman 
that divorced his wife, J. 99. 
198. 

| againſt Porſenna, I. 266. 
 Spurius Poſthumius Tiberius Grac- 


_ Spinther the Conſul, his political | 


aſſiſtance of the Greeks by Ly- 


Spleen, in what manner ſaid to be 


Spurina, one of Othe's Generals, , 


Spurius Lartins heads the Romani, 


Ee 4 
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chus's rival in eloquence, v. 
191. 


Spurius Vettius Tater-rex? till Mana- * 


election, I. 162. 4818 

Staff forbidden to be brought 5 into 
the publick aſſemblies by the 
Lacedæmonians, Id. 119. 8 

Stagira, the city - where Ariſtotle 
was born, IV. 232. 

Stammering cured by holding 
pebbles in the mouth, V. 

386. 

Sraphilus one of the ſons of T ©. 
ſeus by Ariadne, I. 24. | 

Stars, the opinions of ſome phi- 
loſophers concerning them, III. 

„ 19% 

2 an excellent ſtatuary, 

IV. 319. His propoſal to Alex- 

ander to cut mount Athos into a 

ſtatue, ibid. 

5 offdntony 8 lieute- 
tenants, V Defeated and 
killed by = Parthians, 323. 

Statira the ſiſter of Miete aten, 8 

III. 327. Her death, 328. 

Statira, the wife of Darius, 
in childbed, IV. 263. 

Statira, the daughter of Decks. 

married to Alexander, IV. 316. 

She and her ſiſter —ͤ— by 

Roxana, 323. | 

Statira, the wife of Avtaxerxes 
the ſecond, 1 16. Poiſoned 5 
Pary/atis, 131. 

ww Murcas kills Piſe, 

22 

Stator, à title of Fupiter on what 

| occaſion given, I. 76. 

Statyllias an imitator of Cato re- 
fuſes to leave him at Utica, V. 
102. Cenſured by Cato, 102, 
103. Determines to follow 
Cato's example, ibid. Prevented 

from killing himſelf, 108. An 

| Epicurean, * a friend of 

Brutus, VI. Why, not 

engaged in 1 3 

againſt Cæſar, ibid. Under- 

takes 


dies 


1 
takes to paſs through the enemyꝰs 
army to Brutus's camp, 105. 
Slain in his return, 76:7. 
Steel, Cyprus abounded with it, 
V. 250. N. Margian ſteel ex- 
dellent, III. 446. Ry 
Stephanus, an experiment of the 
of Naphtha made upon 
' his body, IV. 272. 
Stefimbrotus the hiſtorian cenſured 
by Plutarch, I. 311. II. 22. 
Sthenius, an orator among the 
" Himerzans, He and the Hi 
Mere ans ſpared by Pompey, and 
"GBs 1V- 124, 120. © 
Sthenis the ſculptor, III. 336. 


Stilbides, a diviner who attended 


* into Sicily, III. 408. 
Szripo the philoſopher, what he 
ſaid to — < Mdatount V. 
241 EET 
Stoick philoſophiy, too poſitive in 
its Dogmas, I. xxiii. Its diffe- 
rent effects on different tempers, 
V. 146. ; | 
Strabo, a friend of Brutus, ſaid to 


have aſſiſted him in killing 
himſelf, VI. 106. © 

Strabo, the father of Pompey, - 
always hated by the people of 


Rome, IV. 114. Killed by 
thunder, ibid. 
Strangers baniſhed from Lacedæ- 
nion, and why, I. 143, 


Stratocles, an orator, his decree 


in honour of Anrigonus and De- 
metrius, V. 242. His Charac- 


ter and inſolence, ibid. His 


other extravagant decrees in 
favour of Demetrius, 256. 


' Stratonice Mithridates's chief con- 
cubine, IV. 159. Her hiſtory, 


ibid. & ſeg. | 
 Stratonice the daughter of Deme- 
trius and Phila, V. 262. Mar- 
ried to Seleucus, 263. She had 


a ſon by him, 269. By what - 
means ſhe was married to his 
ſen Antiachus, 268, 269, 270. 
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Stratonice, the daughter of Cor. 
ru, and wife of Antigonus, 
V. 234. C 

Suetonius Paulinus one of Otbo's 
Generals, VI. 234. A great 
error committed by him, 236. 

Szevi the moſt warlike people of 
Germany, IV. 35 2. | 

wii Romans, why ſo called, I. 

260. | 

Sulpicius Tribune of the Romans 
treats with Freanzs King of the 
Gaul: for ſurrendering the capi- 


tol, I. 352, 353- 


Sulpitius the Tribune introduces 
- Marias, and declares him Pro- 
conſul and General againſt Mi- 
thridates, III. 144. He gets 
fix hundred horſe for a guard, 
which he calls Anti-ſenators, 
145. He kills Pompey's ſon, 


ibid. His character, 227. Con- 


demned and executed, 230: 
Sutpitius declares Pompey ſole Con- 
ful, IV. 184. er O16 
Sun-dials at ' Syracu/e erected by 
Dionyſius, VI. 9. 
Sun's motion, the aſtronomets 
Sure, Cornelius Lentulus why ſo 
called. 429% 


- Sarena, a principal officer under the 


King of Parthia, III. 443. His 
character, ibid. And heredi- be 
_ tary, privilege, ibid. His ſtra- 
gem in his march againſt 
u, 446. He followed the 
faſhion of the Medes in his 
dreſs, 447. His artifice to 
know if Craſſus wus got into 
Carre, 454. His cratty ma- 
nagement to get Crafſus into his 
hands, 456. He ſends the head 
of Craſſus to Orodes, 450. His 
burleſque triumph, 16. He 
convenes the Senate of Selaucia, 
and produces to them the ob- 
ſcene books he had found 
among the baggage of _—_ 
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III. 459. Their reflection there- 

; upon, 2bid. His — 
page 460. His army to what 
compared, ibid. Put to death 
by Orodes, 462. 


153. 154. Surnames by way 
of ridicule much uſed by the 
Romans, ibid. Surnames. taken 
from ſome corporal defect not 
diſliked by them, 133. 


of Alcibiades, II. FY 


me day, 3666. 
Swordmen, or Mucheriones, the 
deſcendants of Anticrates fo 


106. $71? 
called Abantes, I. 6. 


an,, 132. 
Haris, one of 
Themiſlocles; I. 320. 

Sybaris, a town in Lucania infa- 


HgHhöbarite. A faying of a Sybarite 
7 concerning the Spartans, II. 288. 
$yburtius's ſchool, or place of ex- 
erciſe, Alcibiades ſaid to have 
killed one of his ſervants there 
with a ſtaff, II. 9. 
Sycophant, the meaning of the 
word, I. 232. * 
Sylla (Lucius Cornelius.) of a pa- 


born to a ſmall fortune, ibid. 
His air and ſhape, 217. Why 


his chief companions were mi- 


Surnames from whence taken,- 8 


Suſamithres the uncle of Phurnaba- 
zus, who undertook the murder 


Sutrium beſieged by the Tuſcuns, 
4 Ane Taken and retaken 
the 


called, .becanſe he flew Epa- 
 minondas with 2 ſword, IV. : 


Swords chiefly uſed by the people 
Short 
ſwords uſed by the Lacedæmoni- 
the daughters of 
mous for its luxury, III. 460. 
N. ie = Parthians ever ſent an ambaſſa- 


trician family, III. 216. Was 


called S, ibid. In his youth 


micks and jeſters, 218. And 
when in the height of his 
power he was entirely govern- 


ed by minſtrels, buffoons and 
— ibid! He had in his 
* Youth an infamous paſſion for 
- Metrobius a player, — His 
. _amours with Nicopo/is a courte- 
zan, who made him her heir, 
ibid. He goes as Quæſtor to 
Marius into Africa, ibid. His 
ambition, 219. Made lieute - 
. — nant by Marius in his ſecond 
. confulſhip, and in his third a 
military tribune, - ib. He 
Teceſages, priſoner, ibid. Be- 
ing * - by Marius he ap- 
plies himſelf to Catulus, and 
mnereaſes his power and reputa- 
tion, 220. In a fcarcity of 
proviſions he ſupplies the armies 
of Catulus and Marius, ibid, 
He ſets up for the pretorſhip, 
| ibid; On what acrount he pre- 
tended chat he loft it, 220, 221. 
He is choſen Prætor the year 
following, 44:4. Sent into ( 
pa docia, and the true cauſe of 
that expedition, 26:4. He diſ- 
places Gordius and re- eſtabliſhes 
Ariobarganes in the kingdom, 
ibid. The firſt to whom the 


dor, ibid. His behaviour at 
the audience he gave to that 
ambaſſador, ibid. His grandeur 
foretold by a Obalcidian, ibid. 
& ſeq; He attributed his ſuc- 
ceſſes more to fortune than va- 
lour, #22, 223. What he 
wrote in his memoirs of his own 
actions, ibu. | His conficence 
in dreams, 76:4. How he ex- 
plained a r his own 
favour, 7bid. The inequality 
of his manners. and charafter, 
224. A particular inſtance of 
it in the caſe of Albirzs his 

_ lieutenant, ibid. Choſen Con- 
ſul with Qaiv#tus. Pompeius, ibid. 
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He marries Cæcilia the daughter 


of 'Metellus the high-prieſt, III. 


224. Satirical ſongs made on that 
wedding, ibid. He had had ſe- 


- veral other wives before MetH/a, 
." ibid. & ſeq. She had a great 


| Intereſt / with him, 225. He 


marches his army againit Nome, 


> 68.5 Hiw his foldiers treate 1 
the Prztors who were ſent by 


the ſenate: to forbid his ap- 


proach to Rome, ibid. He ap- 


proaches Rome, but is unreſolved 
what to-do till encouraged by 


Poſthumius the ſoothſayer, sid. 


& /eg. His dream, 229. His 


perſidiouſneſs, ibid. He enters 


Rome and ſets fire to it, ibid. 


into Bæotia, ibid. 
cenſured for it, 


- "tions" and che arſenal, 23). 


He leaves Attica, and es 
Unjuftly | 
ibid. Odligel 
to bear the inſults of the enemy, 


238. His method to make his 
+ ſoldiers willing to fight, 239. 
_ * Prophecies from Lebadia and 


| 'Trophonius foretell his victory, 


He engages and defeats the ene- 


240. The order of his army 
for battle near Chæronea, 241. 


my, 243, 244+ The- trophies 


* 


he erected, and with what in- 
ſcriptions, 244. His ſhews at 


- Thebes to celebrate his victory, 


He makes Marius fly from 
EKRome, and cauſes ſentence of 
death to be paſſed on him, 230. 


He ſets a price on his head 


. by proclamation, ibid. The 


| ſenate and 

proceedings, 
D 
231. He beſieges the Pireus 


zeople reſent his 
97 id. 

orward againſt Mir bridutes, 
at Athens, 232. His warlike 


. - preparations, ibid. He cuts 
don the trees in the academy, 


and takes the treaſures of the 


He ſets - 


_ temples, bid. His letters to 


the Amphyctiont, 233, His 


pleaſant anſwer to the account 


ent him by Capbis, ibid. His 


is impatience to be maſter af 


Athens, ibid. Vexed at the 


ſcurrilities of - Ari/ſtion, ibid. 


His anſwer to the impertinent 
harangues of the meſſengers 


ſent by Ariſtion, 235. He takes 


the city, 76:4. His terrible and 


bloody entry into Atbens, ibid. 


E ſeq. Being glutted with re- 
venge he ſaid he would pardon 
ä — for the ſake of the 
dead, 236. Being maſter of 


the 


the haven he burns the fortifica- 


— to his ſoldiers, 234. 


ibid. He takes from the The- 
' bans one moiety of their territo- 
ries, ibid. How he diſpoſed of 


that revenue, ibid. He marehes | | 


his army into Thefſaly againſt 
Flaccus the Conſul, 4, O. | 


bliged to return immediately to 
oppoſe Dorilaus, another of Mi- 


tbridatess Generals, 245. He 
caſts up ditches in the plains of 


.  Orchomenus to incommode the 


enemy, 245, 246. What he 


ſaid to his ſoldiers who declined 
fighting, zbid. - Defeats the 


enemy, ibid. Informed of the 
violences committed in Rome 
by Cinna and Carbs, 247. Un- 
determined what courſe to take 


in that juncture, ibid. His in- 


terview with Archelaus, ibid. 
The „ ge he made to 
Sylla, ibid. Sylla's anſwer, | 
ibid. & ſeg. The conditions 
of their agreement, 248. His 
reception of Mithridates's am- 


baſſadors, and reply to-Mithri- 
LAates's refuſing to ratify ſome 
articles, 248, 249 


. The dif- 
ferences ſettled by Arcbelaus, WE 
ibid. His interview with M.: 
thridates at Dardanus, and their | 
converſation, ibid. & ſeg. He 

reconciles the Kings 4riobarza- Wl 
| nes 
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1 and Nicomedes toMithridates, : 


III. 250. The reaſon he gave to 


his ſoldiers for making peace 


with Mithridates, ibid. He 
marches againſt Fimbria, ibid. 


The impoſitions he laid upon 


Aa, ibid. He returns to 
Aibens, 25 1. He cauſes himſelf 
to be initiated in the grand my- 
ſteries, ibid. He is threatned 
with the gout, and uſes the hot 
baths at Zdep/us, ibid. Some 
fiſhermen of Alææ preſent him 
with fiſh; what happened on 
that occaſion, ibid. & /eg. A 
ſatyr taken and brought to Sy/- 
la, 252. Favourable omens on 
his landing at Tarentum, 253. 
He defeats the armies of young 
Marius, and Norbanus the Con- 
ſul, ibid. A ſervant of one 
Pontius pronounces him victo- 
rious, 254. His ſtratagem to 
draw Scipio's ſoldiers from him, 


ibid. His ſoldiers as deceitful 


as himſelf, ibid. Carbo's cha- 
rater of him, 255. Sylla's 
dream, ibid. He gains a great 
battle over young Marius, ibid. 
He engages Tele/nus before the 
gates of Rome, 257. His ad- 
dreſs to a golden image of 
Apollo which he conſtantly car- 
ried in his boſom, 257, 258. 


Reported to be killed in the 


battle, 258. His horrible maſ- 
facre of ſix thouſand perſons, 
259, He filled Rome with 


murders, ibid. His proſerip- 
tions, 260. His proceedings 


againſt the people of Pren:/le, 
261, 


famous practices, ibid. He 


cauſes Lucretius Ofella to be 
murdered, ibid. His triumph _ 


His favour to Catiline, 
who had murdered his o -n 
brother, 154. He names him- 
ſelf Dictator, and afſumes an 
abſolute power, 262. His in- 


for his Man conqueſts, ibid. & 
| ſeq. He names himſelf pa- 
- phroditus, or Belowed by Venus, 
363. He names his twin chil- 


dren Fauſtus and Faufla, ibid. 
Through confidence in his good 
fortune lays down his authority 
and reſtores to the people the 
right of conſular elections, 


ibid. What he ſaid to Pompey 


on his getting Lepidus choſen 
Conſul, ib½4 He gonſecrates 
the tenth of his ſubſtance to 


Hercules, 264. And gives 


magnificent entertainments to 
the people, ibid. His ſuperſti- 


tion on the death of his wife 


Metella, ibid. The magnifi- 


cent funeral he made for her, 


ibid. He ſeeks for conſolation 


in luxury. and debauch, i674, 


He ſpouſes Valeria, a65. How 
he was drawn into it, ibid. 
The ſcandalous company he 
ſtill kept, id. Seized with a 


horrible diſtemper, ibid. He + 
foreſaw his death, and repeated 


what had been foretold him by 
the Chaldeans, 266. His fon 


| who had been not long dead 
| 2 to him in a dream, 


ibid. What he ſaid to Sylla, 
ibid. What he did but ten 
days before his death, ibid. 
The children he left behind 
him, ibid. His funeral, 267. 


His ſtatue, and that of his 
| liQtor, 2b. His good fortune 


even attended him at his fune- 
ral, ibid. His epitaph written 


by himſelf, 74:4. His advan- 


tages over Ly/ander, 270, & 


faq. His reply to Craſſus upon 


his demanding a convoy, 423, 
424. Upon his return into 
{taly the Romans betake them- 
ſelves to his camp, IV. 119. 
His anſwer to thoſe who told 
him Pompey was revolted from 
- 5 5 him, 


m N01 #7; 


him, IV. 128. He goes out to 
meet him, and falutes him with 
the title of Great, ibid. He 
- oppoſes Pompey's triumph, and 
for what reaſon, 129. | His 


© ſpeech to Pompey, and the oc- 
caſion of it, 130. His ill-will 


to Pompey, and the inſtances of 


it, 1674. Unable to prevail 
with Ce/ar to divorce his wife 
Cornelia, 325. A ſaying of 
his concerning Ce/ar, 326. He 
- exhibits ſhows called 24e Trojan 
\ » courſe, at Rome, V. 44. He 
often ſent for Cato when a 


child to talk with him, 1814. 


His houſe compared to a _ 
of execution, ibi. 
Sylvia, Ilia, or Rhea, the name 


of Numitor's daughter, the mo- 


Gr ah of Romulus and 4 
» 3. Yor 
28 he Governor of 3 
a friend to Dion, VI. 25, 26. 
thanumeni, the name of a 
ſociety inſtituted by Antony and 
Cleopatra, V. 355. . 
Nager reduce the number of 
their Generals from fifteen” to 
three, III. 396. Send to offer 
ſiacrifices in the temple of Her- 
cules, the moment the enemy 
abandoned it, 409. Their 
complete victory over the Athe- 
nian, and triumphant entry 
into their city, 413. They 
order the day on Which Niggas 


was taken priſoner to be * : 


- ſerved as a ſolemn feſtival, 
414. Compared to a perſon 
recovering out of a fit of ſick- 
neſs, VI. 37. They elect five 


and twenty officers, and tamper | 


with Dion's ſoldiers, ibid. Upon 


their refuſing to join with them 


they attack them in the city, 
38. Their ſhameful flight, 
ibid. They loſe their city, and 


on what * 39. A 


- the immenſe wealth they found 


all the Syracuſaus, III. 394 


2 the wi ſerable TY Wi 
after the death of Dion, II. 
195, A Corinthian colony, 1 197 


N. Sacked by the Romans, and 


in it, 335 The taking of $y is 
racuſe not ſo great an action as 


| avg a6] he walls of Sparta, 


37 

rams, 6 ſaid to bs deſcended from 
Syrus, ſon of Apel o, and the 
nymph Synope daughter of 1 
pus, III. 336. 

Femme, King of the Triballian, 
OI de,” Iv. 

238. 3 


Able ht by Cato the 
propereſt place for the 

forming of friendſhips, II. 450. 
Table of charity and hoſpit 
| 1 preferable to one of mag - 
2 and expence, III. 


Tables at Sparta, of how many 
perſons each of them was to 

confiſt, I. 119, They were 
ſchools of temperance for the ir Wi 
children, 120. Their method 
of chuſing a member _ I 
vacancy, wid. 

Tables for the interpreting off 
dreams, II. 423. 

Tables containing the number of 


"TR by the Arhenians, and 

the unfortunate conſtructio 

put on them «A the diviners 
ibid. | 4 
'Tables or indexes. af abc 3 


whence he collected them, III 4 
251, Co Y 
Table 5 


4 


ile or plate of copper thrown 
1 up S ali; in Lycia, 


it, IV. 245« 


Tables of filver of exquiſite work - 
maokhip bought h Caius Grac- 

; ch, | ,, 

7: WY Tibles, Tribunitian, preſerved in 

id the —_— V. 44 8 

ſacbos the prian rebels againſt anſt 
# his maſter, IV. 106. His va- 

" nity and inſolence, 108. Quit. 

" ted by Agefilaus, whom he had 

5 called inte his aſſiſtance, 109. 

e acta, a name given by Numa to 


one of the muſes, I. 165. 
Talaffus a man of note among the 
Romans, I. 68. The occafion 
of a ceremony obſerved in their 
nuptials, ibid., 
Tarchetius, King of Alba, I. 51. 
ſarcondemus Ki ng of upper Cilicia 
was in Antony's army, V. 345 
Tarentines ſend for Pyrrhus to aſ- 


- ſiſt them againſt the Romans, III. 
. 2 72. Offended with the 
4 ict diſcipline that he intro- 
= duced among them, 75. 

7. 9 Tarenturm, in what manner taken 


by Fabius Maximus, II. 79, 80. 
= Pilaged by the Romans, 81. 
CTarpeia the daughter of Tarpeius, 


ir WH bines, I. 74. Her death, ibid. 
A 72rpeia, a veſtal virgin, conſeerat- 


ed by Numa, I. 169. 

g Tarpeian rock, ſo called from Tar- 
= 7a, I. 75. | 

Tarpeius guarded the capitol of 
S Rome, when Tatius came againſt 
it, I. 73. Guilty of betraying 
it, 74. | 

= Tarquin the ſon of Damaratus, 


chariot, I. 72. What relation 
= to Targquin the Proud, 262. 

= Tarquinia, a veſtal virgin, the ho- 
nours conferred upon her, I. 
256, - 


with an oracle engraven upon 


betrays the capitol to the Sa- 


the firſt that triumphed in a 
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Targuinius Superbus King of Rome, . 
hateful to the an I. 240 : 
Expelled on his ſon's raviſhing 
Lucretia, ibid. He ſends am- 

baſſadors to Rome, 248. He is 
entertained and aſſiſted by the 
Tuſcans, 256. Flies to Lara: 
Porſenna, 264, 265. Refuſes. 
* refer his cauſe to Porſenna, 

208, 155 | 

Tarrutius in love with Larentia, 

to whom he left all his eſtate, 

„ AS 

Ti n great philoſopher and 

mathematician, calculates the 
nativity of Romulus, I. 63. 

Tatia the daughter of Tatius, and 
wife of Numa, I. 159. 

Tatius, King of Cures, choſen Ge- 
neral of the Sabines againſt Ro- 
mul, I. 73. In what manner 
he rewarded Turpeia, 74. Kill - 
ed, 84. Buried in the Aventine 
mount, zbid. 3 

Taurus, a man of great power in 

Crete, I. 16. Slain by Theſeus,”. 

22. His familiarity with Pa- 
fephae, ibid. Vanquiſhed by 
Theſeus, ibid. * 8 

Taurus commander of Auguffu's 
land-forces, V. 348. : 

Tax, an exceflive one raiſed by 


Augustus, V. 341. 


Tax paid by the Greets for carry- 


in on the war againſt the * e 
a II. 419. FEM 


Tax paid by ſtrangers reſiding at 


Athens, III. 41. 

Taxes, none paid by the Romans 
from the time of Paulus Amilius 
to the conſulſhip of Hirtius and 
Panſa, II. 281. | 

Taxiles, Mithridates's General, ar- 

rives in Greece with a powerful 

army, III. 137. Defeated by 
Murena, 243. Sent by Mithri- 
dates to Tigranes, and for what, 
340, 341. His. judicious an- 
| ſwer to Tigranes, 343, 
| Taxiles 


" ot 
TIE" „ 1 


Taxili. (king) the extent of his 


dominions in India. IV. 302. 
His converſation with Alexan- 
dier, ibid. The preſents they 
made to each öther, ibid. He 
perſuades Calanus to wait on 
Alexander, 311. | 
Technon, ſervant to Aratus, VI. 
149. Deceived by the reſem- 
* between two brothers, 
. Copillus their chief 
taken priſoner by Hula, III. 


219. TH 
EI * 1 the battle fought there 
the prelude to that at Leuctra, 
II. 305. A deſcription of it, 
306, 307. + © 
Teleclides, what he ſaid of the 
power of Pericles among the 
Athenians, II. 24, 25. 
Teleclides of Corinth, his advice to 
Timoleon, II. 201, 202. 
Teleontes, thoſe that tilled the 
ground at Athens fo called, I. 
” OY, 
T belephus the ſon of Hercules, I. 


51. | 
Telefides one of the Syracu/an de- 
puties nent to Dion, VI. 40. 
Teliſinus marches againſt Hylla, III. 


256. He decamps in the night 


and marches to Rome, ibid. 
Telifippa, a courtezan of liberal 
condition, IV. 280. 
Tellus wherein happy, I. 238. 
Telyfius, half brother of 4gefilaus, 
choſen Admiral, IV. 87. 
Tempe, Themiflocles leads the army 
of the Athenians and Lacedæ- 


monians thither to ſtop Xerxes, 


1.k89.” | 

Tenchteri and Uſfrperes, people of 
Germany, defeat Cæſar's horſe, 
Defeated by Cæſar, 


which the images of the Gods 


| Termerian miſchief, a proverb, 


7 ertia, 855 ſiſter of Clodius, v. 


, . MNerxes's palace, ibid. 
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Terentia the wife of Cicero, the 


Portion ſhe brought him, V. 


417. Her charafter, 431, Hi. 
The rol of her | ok: to- 
_ Clodius, 441, Divorced, 453. 
. 3 ; 
Terentius Varro, See Varro. 
Terentius Culeo, a Tribune, what 
he did out of oppoſition to the 
, nos, I SF 
Terentius, Lucius, conſpires againſt 
Strabo and Pompey, IV. 176. 
Terentius, ſaid to have murdered 
 Galba, VI. 226. | 


whence derived, I. 12, 
Termerus ſlain by Hercules, I. 12. 


ple built by Nu- 


ma to Terminut, or the God of 
| bounds, 5 —_—_ 
Terpander the poet, I. 148. V.124. 
Tete the lieets dau 5 of Fal. 
lu Anilius, a ſaying of hers 
juſt after her father was chgſen | 
| 2 taken for a lucky omen, 
„ 


441. | 
Tefſerarius an inferior officer in 
the Raman army, VI. 222. 
Tetrapolis, the inhabitants thereof 
much annoyed. by the bull of 
Marathon, I. 15. | 
Teutamus, a chiet officer of the 

Argyraſpides, IV. 50. Con- 

ſpires againſt Eumenes, 56. 

Teutones and Cimbri invade [taly 
with three hundred thouſand 
men, III. 116. March againſt 
Marius, 122. Defeated by 
Marius, 129. 

Thais, the Aitbenian courtezan, 
miſtreſs to Prolemy one of Alex- 
ander's officers, IV. 275 She 
perſuades Alexander to burn 


| 7 halza, 
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Tiales, che name of the firſt Ro- 
nan woman who quarrelled 
with her mother-in-law, I. 


198. 3 211 
Thales a Lyrick poet, one of the 
2 wiſe men of Greece, I. 
106. Turned merchant, 205. 
The firſt who carried his ſpecu- 
| lations further than was of uſe 
in practice, 206. His conver- 


ſation with Solon, 208. Adopt- 5 


ed his ſiſter's ſon, 209 


Thallus the ſon of Cineas, his great 


valour, V. 15. Zs 
Thargelia a courtezan, her ſervice 

to the King of Perfia, II. 32. 
Tharrytas the father of Alcetas 

King of the Moloffans, III. 


tother of Timoclea, 
IV. 239, ® TY, 
Theano the prieſteſs, a reſolute ſay- 
ing of hers, II. 118. 


| Thearides, brother of Dionyſius the 


elder, VI. 8. 
Thebans, indifferent ſpeakers, II. 
93. SuſpeRed by the Spartans, 
293. Their generous decree 
in favour of the Athenians, 294. 
An encomium upon them, 324. 


Adhered to Philip, III. 33. 


But were perſuaded to eſpouſe 


the intereſt of the Romans, my 


Their retreat at the battle o 
Cheronea, IV. 84, 85. They 
make an irruption into Laconia, 
100. 
101. They retreat, 101, 102. 
Their revolt, and inſolent de- 
mand to Alexander, 238. Their 


puniſhment and uncommon ca- 


lamities, ibid. Accounted the 


beſt ſoldiers in all Greece, V. 


392. The good offices they 


had received from Philip the 


father of Alexander, ibid. 

hebe the daughter of Jaſon and 
wife to Alexander the tyrant of 
Phere, II. 319. Her vill to. 


T hemiftoclgs, of 


- tween the 


They paſs the Zurotas, 


* Pelepidas in priſon, I. 319. Con- 


ſpires to kill her huſband, 
328. 1 cate ntl 
Hebes, taken and deſtroyed by 


8 Alexander, IV. 238. Twice 


taken by Demetrius within ten 

years after it had been rebuilt, 
V. 12%, 21. 6 | 

| an obſcure family, 

I. 280, 281. His contrivance 


to remove 


ue Athenians and 
the ſtrangers, 281. Related 
to the Lycomedians, ibid. His 


natural qualities in his youth, 
and what his maſter ſaid of him, 


ibid. & ſeg. Was not quick 


in learning the politer arts, 282. 


The anſwer he made ro one 


that reflected on him for it, 16:9. 


Said to be a ſcholar of Auaxa- 
goras, of Meliſjus and Mnefi- 
pbilus, 282, 283. Irregular in 
his younger years, #6:4. Falſly 
aſperſed, ibid. What his fa- 
ther did to deter him from 
meddling in publick affairs, 
283, 284. His ambition, ibid. 


_ His difference with Ariftides, 
and for what, 1514. Tranſ- 


ported with the deſire of glory, 
ibid. & ſeg. His foreſight of 
the approaching war, 285. 
His prudent management of 
the eafurgih ibid, He per- 
ſuades the Athenians to build 
ſhips, and the view he had in 
it, 26:4, Heaped up riches, 
and for what uſes, 286, Par- 
ſimonious and ſordid, id. 
What he ſaid to Philides who 
refuſed to give him a colt, ibid. 
He deſires Epicles, an excellent 
performer on the harp, to come 
and practiſe at his houſe, and 
for what reaſon, 287. His 
pompous. equipage, ibid. He 
exhibits a tragedy at his own 
expence, wins- the prize, 2 

et 


ediſtinction be- 


| Choſen General, 
ſuades the citizens to quit the 


ſet up an inſcription of his 


common people, ibid. A good 


anſwer given by him to Simoni dn, 


- bb. & 288. A ſevere reflection 
af his on Simenides, ihid. He 

| pet | 4viffides baniſhed, ibid. 
ives Eptcydes a ſum of money 

to engage him to deſiſt from his 
pretenſions to the geheralſhip, 

ibid. What he did to the in- 

terpreter of the Ki 

meſſengere, ibid. Gets 4rib- 

ius degraded, and for what; 

ibid. i 

his honour, 167. 


and 289. 


city and embark on board their 
gallies, ibid. Yields the com- 
mand of ghe fleet to Eurybiaues, 


and they preſerves Greece, 
; thid. He bribes Furybiader, 


290. The ftratagem he uſed 


to prevent Architeies one of the 
commanders from quitting the 

fleet, ibid. The en agement 
at Ariemiſium, 291, His ſtra- 


em to make the [onians for- 


fake the Medes, or at leaſt to 


render them ſuſpected, 292. 


His artiſice to induce the peo- 
ple to leave the city, and be- 
306. His deſign to augment 


take themſelves to their ſhips, 
293. His intiſ pretation of the 
oracle, which called Salamin 
Diwine, ibid. His contrivance 
to get a ſupply of money ne- 
ceſſary for the embarkation, 


294. He procures a decree for | 
recalling Ariflides, 295. His 


anſwer to Eur;biades, ibid. 
His anſwer to another officer 
who ſpoke to him in an in- 
ſolent manner, ibid. & ſeo. 
A good faying of his to an 


0 Fretrign, 296. A ſtratagem 
de uſed to prevent the Greet, 
ATctiring, 1%. & Jig. The 


of Perſia's | 


W. P ef- . 


1 N 5 E 


- ie ef -eutllie. e 
Ferner poſſe rh 
4 Ariftides, ibi His advice to 


conduct at the battle of Plater, 
30, 303. The honours he 
ibid. The honours he recejved 
hat redounded moſt ww - 
8 2 15 ridiculous ambition, 
ibid. & jeg. A good faying of 
his, 16 d. His e ö 


What he ſaid 


amuſed the Spartan Epbori to 


* 


. zbid. He fortifies the haven of 


of the ancient Kings of Athens, 
| ibid. For what reproached by 


ibid. He is ordered to com- 
municate it to Ari/tides, who 
rejects it, ibid. 4 oppoſes 


- Wduced him, 308. He highly 


x 


2 


: 4 "43 
5 » 
, « + 


He facxifices three captives to 


in his choice of the place, and 


301, 302. Oppoſed by 


KAerxes, 


His prudent 


received fram the Spartans, 
at the next Olympian games and 
haw ſenſibly they affected him, 


impertinent Sexiphian, ibid. 

is fan, 16d. 
His choice of W .fon-in-law, 
305. He rebuilds the walls of 
Athens, and in what manner he 


hinder them from obſtructing it, 


Pireus, ibid. Wherein he fol- 
lowed a maxim oppolite to that 


Ariſtophanes, ibid. He orders 
the pulpit built in the Payx to 
be turned toward the ſea, 305, 


the naval ſlrength of Athens, 


the propoſals of the Lacedamo- 
nians, and his reaſon for it, 
ibid. Whereby he incurs the 
hatred of the Lacedemonians, 
307. And the hatred of the 
confederates by his exactions, 
ibid. What he faid to the peo- 
pu of Andros, and their an- 
ver, ibid. The Athenians 
begin to liſten to thoſe who 


incenſes 


 Jncenſes the 


— 5 ö 


nian e ae to Ede in order 
to bring hignto his tryal, where- 
upon he fl 45 Corqra, ibid. 


rom thence to Epirus, 


ibid. He flies to Admetus, ibid. 


I be advice be gave the Greeks 1. be Kin 
at the Ohzanpian games, 311. bun of his promiſe to 
He embarks at Pydua for Afia, S ws E Greeks, 
the danger de ran by + his troops, Thids 

driven near Varus, and how he „ and 
eſcaped, ibid. Part of his eſ- ＋ 8. for it ein 
tate conveyed to him by bis E to die, he drank bull's 

. friends, the reſt confiſcated,” ood or poiſon, which ſoon 

5 74. & fe. He arrives at Jdiſpatched him, ibid, & ſeg. 

1 312. 3 be Died at fix ere 

, W is con- 4 92 3 „ $ CNLIGTEN 18 
— 1 'Nrcogenes, ibid. 7 Rives, ibid. The Magne- 
His remarkable dream, and 9 erect a Mode * 
the.expedient made uſe of by 8 ibid. His 
Nicogenes to convey him * was near the haven of Piræur 

312, 313. His diſcourſe to in Attica, 321, Honours and 

313, 314. His * prĩ de by his deſcen- 
h to the Ki ; dants at Mai even in the 
He relates his days of Phurarch, ibid. His 


and what he was comm | OS. 
5 the * at Dadona, ibid. 
2 joy hie arrival gave to 


year to learn the Perfian lan- 
guage, ibid. e bs . 3 
red on him by King, in- 
Kructedd i in 2 
Magi, Dy | 
was in at court, 1 
Vor. VI. 


r 

= 

3 f 8 
A bs. 


of which be ar ry 


E X. 


e I " faid to children, 7 
the ran the 1 8 I The cities 2. were ven hi 
2 Histtatue 5 _for his e 18:4. A 
te | Ari „crew of lie in wait to 
i — him, ibid. Tyforihe of it 
the Gods, 15 memory 


e to 
(hen Dindymene, and devoted 
daughter to her ſexvice. 

pr Endeavours to 

the governor of Lydia to ſend 

2 Grecian ſtatue back to Athens, | 


- partiality, IT. 386. His con- 
verſation with Ariſtides, 295» 
396. His 8 to his wife a- 


315. The guards boat bis ſon, 435. The ns 
tel bim vp an e of his killing 7755 en IH. 
eye, ibid. Rosane s to emiflocles, a de ant o 
him. ibid. Kindly recei * former, a Tad of . » 
the King, 181d. He de — A I, 321. 


W the augur, how he ex- 


. Plained ani viſion, II. 


e of the 1 memory hongured 
he pra fro 2 e IV. 246. | 


Ff Theodermm 


'Theodorus the tutor to Antyllus, 
the ſon of Aztony, his treach- 
ery, theft, and. puniſhment, 
V. 363, 364- 

Theodorus a friend of Alcibiades © 
accuſed of ridiculing the ſacred 

- myſteries, II. 113. 

T heoderus the atheift, an argument 
he maintained, V. 39, 40. 
Theodorus, a 7 arentine that 

bought and ſold fine boys, 
def) led and diſgraced by Alex- 

ander, IV. 252. | | 

Tbeodorus the high-prieſt, what 
he ſaid, when ordered by the 

people to abſolve Alcibiages, II. 


10 the ſoothſayer hinders 
f eee from ſwearing to a 
6 „ and why, III. 63. 

| Chard of (Chios, IV. 212. His 


advice to murder Pompey, 213. 


he fled, and lived a vapabond, 
216. But was aft Killed 


by Marcus Brutus, ibid. And 


VI. 87. 
Thoonneftus the academick „ VL 


78. | 
— the Balis, his ca- 
lumny againſt Rutilius, TY. - 


161. His opinion upon the 


debate to what place it was. 


adviſable for Pompey to retire, 


211, 212. 7 faxing of Cicero's | 


upon him, V. 451. 
Theophilus a famous armourer, who 


made Alexander . helmet, IV. 


26 

Theophilus, Antony's lieward, An- 
tony recommends his friends to 
his care, V. 35 1. 

| Tbeophraſtus, what be ſaid of 


Denaſtbenes and Demades, V. : 


85 


2 Solopbraftur re refuſing to quit the 


city of Corinth is put to death 
by Aratus, VI. 167. 


Theopompus King .of Sparta in- 


ſertẽ a clauſe into the Rte, 


Bi — of Cid made a col- 


2388 
7 beapompus the hiftorian, ries | 


ging” of bis, 113. 


; * 1 2. A 

1 
Tee! bith of the Theban ex- 

iles who md with'Pe clepidas, [-4 

II. 295. 7 
. a here artax commander Wi 

"- in the : of Tegyrae, | 

8 306 


lection of fables, and Cæſar 
— keg 4 5 Cnidians to 
gratify him, 378. 

T heopompus unj juſtly accuſed / De- 
„ of inconſtaney, V. 


| 5 related by him, of the'pro- 
Kt that befell Dionyſus, 


Tier this pribife accuſed by i 
Demoſthenes, and condemned, 
. 

Theramenes the fon of Arcs per- 
ſuades the Athenians to ſubmit 
to the orders of the Lacedæno- 
niant, III. 194. Why nicks 

named che Buſtin, 373. 

 Thermodon, a ſmall river ne: 
1 called Heman, and 

; „. 38, and V. 393. 

rie the battle fough 
there by Xerxer, I. 291. 292 

Therycion, a friend of Cleomencs's 

dis advice to Cleomenes, V. 172 

173. He kills anion be 174. 

7 Seen the com 8 
him and Le 1. 

bid. 0 th 
original of his name, 5. Hi 
tutor, 6. Leaves his countr 
8. Excited by the #97 

Hercules, ibid. i hete 

9. And Sinnis, ibid. And h as 

fon by* his daughter, 10. Kil 

the wild for Sled Phea, il 
and Sciron, ibid. And Ono 
and Damaſtes, o otherwiſe calle 

Procruſtei, 11. Civily ente 
— by the Phytalide, whe 


he was purified, and offered ſacri- 
fices to the god 
danger of being poiſoned by 


Medea, ibid. How received by 
his father, ibid. In danger of 


being cut off by the Pallantidz, 


but diſcovering the plot he 
deſtroys them all, 14. Over- 


comes the bull of Maratbon, 


15. Entertained by Hecale, ib. 

Voluntary offers himſelf as one 
of the tributaries to Crete, 18, 
19. What day he embarked 


s, I. 12. What 
day he arrived at Athens, 13. In _ 


his valour, ibid, The oracle he 


received at Delphi, 35. Founds 


the city of Pyrhopolis, ibid. 


_ His battle with the Amazons, 


36, 37. He marries Phedra 
after the death of Antiope, 38. 


His others marriages and rapes, 


and the ill conſequences there- 


for Crete, 21. What he was 


commanded by the oracle of 


Apollo, ibid. On his arrival at 


Crete, Ariadne falls in love 


with him, and gives him the 


clew to the labyrinth, 1614. 
Taurus or Minotaurus, van- 
quiſhed by him, 22. He kills 
Deucalion, 23. Makes a league 
with Ariadne, ibid. Had two 
ſons by her, 24. She was left 
by him in Cyprus, and died in 
childbed, 24, 25. At Delos he 
dedicates the image of Yenus, 
given him by Ariadne, 25, 26. 


And inſtitutes games there, 16. 


He neglecting to hang out the 
ſail, was the cauſe of his 
father's death, ibid. He inſti- 


tutes the Feaft of Boughs, 27, 


29. His ſhip preſerved near a 
thouſand years, 28. He gathers 
all the inhabitants of Attica 
into one city, and called it 
Athens, 30, 31. And makes it 


a commonwealth, ib. Divides 


the commonwealth into three 


claſſes, 32. And coins money © 


bearing the impreſſion of an 
ox, 33. Adds Megara to A. 


bens, ibid. Inſtitutes the mien + 


Games, ibid. His expedition 
to the Euxine ſea with Hercules, 


againſt the Amazons, 34. Ob- 


tains Antiope as the reward of 


of, 39. Herodotus's opinion of 


him, ibid. He joined the Lapi- 


tbe againſt the Centaurs, ibid. 


le accompanied Jan to Col. 


chos, and aſſiſted Meleager in 
killing the Calydonian boar, 


ibid. the original of his friend- 
ſhip with Peiritbous, 40. His 


engagement with the Centaur, 
41. His firſt interview) with 


| Hercules, ibid. He ſteals away 


Helen, 42. He and Peiritbous 
attempt to ſteal Core the daugh- 
ter of Aidbneus, ibid. He is 
taken and put in priſon, 43. 
Releaſed by the interceſſion of 


Hercul s, 46. His acknowledg- 


ments to Hercules for his deli- 


verance, ibid. The Athenians 


contemn his authority, %, He 
curſes them, and ſails to Scirus, 


where he is thrown down a 
rock and killed, 46, 47. His 


ſons after the death of Menef- 


heus recover the government, 
47. Honoured by the Jthenians 
as a demi-god, ibid. His bones 


ordered by the oracle of Delphi 


to be preſerved as ſacred, ibid. 
How difcovered, and in what 


year found, 48. Interred in the 


middle of the city, and his 


tomb made a ſanctuary, ibid. 


ſolemn ſacrifices to him on the 


eighth of October, and why the 
number eight was ſacred to his 


memory, ibid. The advan- 


| tages of Th,/eus above Romulus, | 


: 93» $ 


Ff 


5, 97. Theſeus inexcu- 

fable for his debauching of 
omen, 98, 99, The — | 

ö * 


{ 


| ang boy An 200. 
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he hereby 
ery, 99, 100 
diſcovered by by Cine, III. 284. 
E beſmophoria, a feaſt at Arben, 
which continued for five days 
together, the ceremonies uſed in 
the obſervation of it, V. 406. N. 


ht upon his coun- 
is tomb, when 


The/mothetz, who they were, I. 
224. N. 234. N. 


Theſpis an Athenian E 4 began 


to Exhibit tragedies, I. 241. 


Theſſalonica the wife of Cafſander 


killed by her ſon Antipater, 
III. 62. 

Theſfſalus, one of the ſons of Cimon, 
II. 39. He exhibits an accuſa- 
tion againſt Alcibiades for his 
impious mockery of the god- 


defies Ceres and Proſes pina, 


113. The form of the u ccuſa- 
tion, 117, 118. 


7 hefſalus a player, ſent into Car ia 


by Alexander, and for what, 
1. 236. Alexanders concern 
for his ſucceſs in acting a tra- 
gedy, 262. 

Thefte the ſiſter of Dionyfour, and 


"wife of Philoxenus, VI. 20. Her 


reſolute anſwer to Diomſſus, 
20, 21. The honour paid her 
by the Syraciſant, ibid. 

Theres, people why ſo called, J. 
217, 223. 

Thimbron, a Greek commander a- 
gainſt the Perfrans, VI. 132. 


Thonis an Egyptian curtezan, her 


ſtory, V. 258. 


Tonen a Sicilian commander, put 


to death by Pyrrhus, III. 87, 88. 
7 hor, in the Phoenician language, 
lignifies a heifer, III. 241. 
7 horanius, a commander ſent by 
Merellus againſt Sertorius, ſlain by 
GSertorius, IV. 16. 
Thorax commander cf the Spartan 


land forces at the ſiege of . 
Lampſacus, III. 187. Put to 
2 idius. Sextins comes over to 


death by order of the Epbori, 


— 


Thorax of Lariſſa, the only torn 


that took care of the dead bod 
: Tk Antigonus, V. 2 
Thracian captain, how killed b 
Timoclea, IV. 23 F 
T hracian women, 8 ceremonies 
they performed, IV. 126. 


Dpbrafibulus the fon of Thraſn, 
his Were, inſt Aleibi- 
ades, II. 137. Broke the power 


of the thirty tyrants, II. 295, 
He marches from. Thebes and 
recovers the calle of Plyle, | 

7. brehlin, an Athenian Genzral, 
defeated by -Pharnabazus near 
Epheſus, II. 128. a 

Thriambus,, a name given) to N 
Bacchus, II. 363 3» 5 

T hucidudes of Alopgee, a ſaying of 

xs to Archidamus, II. 13. Set 

= the nobility to, oppoſe 

| Pericks, 17. Baniſhed by the 

- Intereſt of Pericles, 23. A great 
ſtateſman, 2 


Thucydide the bitorian, deſcended 


from King Olorus, his death 
and ſepulcher, III. 278. 

Thunder, how expiated, I. 2 
what Alexander ſaid to Auax- 

, about 3832 3 261. 
1, & Cit t uy 
Cbalcus, Il. 378. 2 my” 

Thuro the mot * of Cbæron, the 
founder of Cbæronea, III. 240. 

Thyrens ſent by 4 12. as oo 
Paira, V. 37 
Antony, ibi 

Tiara, a — yeaned witha head 
ſhaped and 1 like one, 
IV. 299. 

Tiberius and Sales Gracehu. See 


Gracchus. 


7 iberius Sempronius, names Scipio 


Nafica and Marcins Figulus his 
ſucceſſor, II. 335. His ſuperſti⸗ 
tion, ib. 


9 in Macedonia, IV. 195+ 
7 w 


0 * 


Jigelliuuc, cap i | 


wins, 215, His death inſiſted 


inſolence, and magnificent pre- 
ſents to the daughter of Vinius, 


216. The manner of his death, 
230. „ ; 
7 ho the younger deſerted 
from his father to Pompey, IV. 


dates, III. 322. His arrogance 
and pride, 332, 
actions, ibid. s anſwer to 
Appius, 333, 334. The ſudden 
change in his 
wards Mithridates, ibid. His 
imprudence, 336, 337. He 
beheads the firſt perſon who 
adviſed him of the ys oach of 
of Lucullus, 3 « 
ries with which his courtiers 
buffed him up, ibid. He ſends 
tbrobarzanes with three thou- 
| ſand men againſt Lacullus, ibid. 
He quits igranccerta, and re- 
tires to mount Taurus, 340. 


fooliſh confidence, 341. His 
ſaying upon the appearance of 
the 15 army, 342. His 
order of battle, 343. He is 
defeated, and flies, 344. The 
erown, which juſt upon his 
flight he had preſented to his 
ſon, delivered to Lucullus, 345. 
He refuſes to receive Mithri- 
dates 4 he had been ng 
thrown by Pompey, and ſets a 
price upon his head, IV. 155. 
Receives a Roman garriſon into 
his capitol, and goes to ſurrender 
himſe}f to Pompey, ibid. Con- 
ſtrained to enter the Roman 
camp on foot, ibid. His mean 
ſubmiſſion, ibid. The condi- 


Poempes, ibid. & /eq. Saluted 


of. Fx 
ot. Bribes Vi- 


upon by the people, ibid. His 


i 1 
N ſon-in-law to Mithri- 
75 3. His great 
Cl 


is behaviour to- 


e flatte- 


Defeated by Mutena, ibid. His 


tions impoſed upon him by 


Vi. . „ 


King by the Remnant, to wh 
he is very bountiful, 156. * 
Timea, the wife of Apis Nin 
of Lacedemon, had à ſon 
Alcibiades, II. 120. Proud of 
Timaus, the advice he gave An- 
docides, II. 116. 285 
Timacus the hiſtorian, his cha- 
_ rafter, III. 371, 372. Blamed for 
inſulting over the misfortunes of 
Philiflus, VI. 1 8 
7. imagoras the 1 enian executed 
for receiving preſents when 
ambaſſador 10 K „ 11. 323. 
Timandra, the miſtreſs of Alcilia- 
les, II. 141. Her laſt offices to 
; him, ibid. | 4} . 10 a 
Timanthes a painter, = picture of 


his, repreſenting fraturs nc- 


tions at Pelene, VI. 1778. 
Timaſithins governor of 2 va, 
I. 333. His 


fry to the 
Romans, and their p ratitude, ibid. 
Tineſiluus, the tyrant driven out 


of Sinope, and by whom, II. 29. 
Timoclea The kites of © Thea; = 
her hiſtory, TV. 239. 
Timoclidas and Clinias choſen go⸗ 

vernors of Sicyon, VI. 146. 
Timocratet marries Arete the wiſe. 

of Dian, VI. 20. He commands 

in the abſence of Diony/us, 

26, His flight, 28. 
Pimocreen, his reflections on The- 

miftocles, I. 307, 8. 
7. 3 the father of Fi molton, 

JCCCCCCVVVVCCVCVC0GGGGG(((((( --omrgt 
7 ey A friend of Philopemen, 


III. 18. The commiſſion he wap 


_ ctarged with from the Spartans 
to R ibid. S beg. 
Timoleon, of an illuſtrious family, 

II. 198. His qualities, ibid. His 
hatred to tyrants, 7b His bre- 
ther being in great danger of his 
life in a battle, was brought 
off ſafe by him, ibid. & Jeg. 
He endeavours to perſuade his 
Ff 3 brother 
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+ my | if Cp. | — 
brother to renounce the tyran- 
ny, and makes uſe of the 


vaſion of his friends, II. 199. 
hich proving inaffectual, his 


brother is killed in his pre- 
ſence, ibid. Highly applauded 

for it, 254. His grief for the 
cenſures of others, and for his 1 
mother's imprecations on him 


for that action, 200. His 
deſpair, ibid. The long con- 


tinuance of his diforder, 201. 
Choſen General of the Coria- 
thians for the Sicilian expedi- 


tion, ibid. A propitious ac- 


cident that happened to him 
in the temple at Delphi, 202, 
203. He Jo to ſea with ten 
J. Another propitious 


omen, ibid. His conference 


with the legates of Icetes and 
the Cartbagi nian captains, 204. 
_ His ſtratagem to deceive them, 
205. He arrives in Sicily. with 

no more than a thouſand men, 
206. He defeats Icetes before 
the city of Aaranum, 207. 
The great advantages he reap- 


ed by that victory, 208. The 


Caſtle of Ai ſarrendered 
to him, 1. 


d. He ſends Diony- 
frus to Corinth, 209. His ex- 


traordinary good fortune, 312. 
Preſerved by Providence a- 


7 the deſign of two aſ- 


ſaſſins, 213. He contrives to 
relieve his troops in the cita- 


del, 214, 215. He marches to 


- Syracuſe with about four thou- 


and men, 216. Iſſued out a 


mock proclamation after Ma- 
Jo, 218, Attacks {cetes at Sy- 


racuſe in three places and 
defeats him, ibid. His ſucceſs 
owing. to his good fortune, 
ibid. He deſtroys the citadel, 
219. And in the place of it 
builds a common-hall, ibid. 


3 gainſt 


8 ſed to repes- 
ple Syracuſe,” 219, 220. He 
clears al! *Sicilly of tyrants, 
221; He provides for the civil 

government of | Syracuſe, by 
making wholfome laws, 222. 

What he did to raiſe money to 
carry on the war, bid. Looked 


, . "i 
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on as a madman, that with 


ix thouſand men he ſhould offer 
to fight ſeventy. thouſand, ibii. 
His preſence of mind in en- 
couraging the ſoldiers who were 

. diſpirited, and on what occa- 
ſion, 223. He defeats the Car- 
thaginians, 226, He baniſhes 
the thouſand mercenaries that 
had deſerted him before the 
battle, 227, In what manner 

thoſe men were puniſhed by 
tte Gods, 151d. He purſued 
Icetes, 229. Decides the dif. 
ference amongſt his officers, 
defeats Icetes, and takes him 
alive, together with his ſon, 
and ache, the General of 


his horſe, who' are put to 


death, 239: Blamed for the 
condemnation of Icetes's wife and 
daughters, 231. He defeats Ma- 
mercus, ibid, Makes peace with 


the Carthaginians, ibid. Hippo, 


tyrant of Meſina taken, ſcourg- 
ed and executed, 232. The 


great alteration he made in 


the ſtate of Sicih, ibid. & 
ſeq. The great eſteem the Sici- 


ans had for him, 233. The 


d:fference between his actions 
and thoſe of other comman- 
ders, 233, 234. His modeſty 
in aſcribing his ſucceſs to fol- 


tune alone, 1514. He builds 4 


chapel to Chance, and con- 
ſecrates his houſe to Fortune, 
ibid. In what manner he ſpent 
the remainder of his life, 10d. 
Ve. Accufations raiſed 2. 


killed him in his 
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inſt way II. 234. 1 
op ple who were 


"Secuſens 235 


235. K H 1 cauſed nei- 


ther tears or mournin to the 


citizens, ibid. He' loſes his 


ſight, ibid. The Ks ot his — 


reſſ the $ -acuſans ** 
r For t they decreed 


in his — Bid Carried. to 
the council in a © litter, ib. 


The ſplendor and magnificence 


of his funeral, 238, The pro- 


elamation that was read at his 
funeral, i6:4: His aſhes interred 
in the-' market-place,' which 
they | afterwards -i firrounded: 


with a portico, &c. as a place 
of exerciſe for their youth, 
and called it Timoleonteum, 238, 
239. The advantages of Timo- 
leon above Pl. milius,” 285. 
Timon, ſurnamed ure Man- . 


what he ſaid to Alcibiades, II. 


110. The reaſon of the prefe- 


rence he gave to Allibiades, 


V. 354. His anſwer to A{peman- 
"tus, ibid. What he ſaid to the 


people of wore ibid. His 
epitaph, 355. 2, 


7 imophanes 8 >” djs Weber of 


Timoleon, II. 198. His cha- 
racter, ibid. Commands the 


| mis. of the Corrnthians, and 


n great danger of his = 
4375. brou ght off ſafe by his 
brother, 1 ., Uſurps the ty- 


ranny of Corinth, ibid. Neither 


his brother -nor friends being 
able to prevail on him to re- 
nounce the tyrann by his friends 

rother's pre- 
ſence, ibid. 


Timot hes e of che Athe- 


nians, a fine ſaying of his, II. 
289. Would atrribute nothing 
to fortune, III. 222. 


— choſen — of the 


| Tinnius the hu 


e. VI. 180; His policys | 


2 ' widow of 3 had 2 


by Hercales called Sophaxs 
* IV« 335 © 


whe city. in Africa. 0 called 


Tinga, IV. 13. 
their hiſtory, III. 150. 


Ti en his demand from Ar- 
taxerxei, VI. 116. His aanmeg 
to the King, when he mounted 
him on a. freſh. horſe, after he 


had been diſmounted, 121» 


The mutability of his fortune, 
and in what manner be ſaved 


Artaxerxes, and his whole 


army, 137, 138. The affront 
put on him by the King, and 
in what manner he revenged 


himſelf, 141. His character, 
ibid. His inſinuating ſpeech 


to Darius the ſon of Ariaxei 
. es, ibid. & feq. Bein ſur- 
prized by the guards, he de- 
fende nimſelf courageouſly, and 


is ſlain, 142. 


Tiſamenui the N foretells the 


victory of the Greeks, II. 400. 


Tirs, Ciceros fed, V. 454. 


462. 


Ti S 44 the King of Perfia's 


lieutenant entertains Alcibia- 


dis, II. 121. Seizes Aleibiades, 


and ſends him priſoner to Har- 
dis, 126. His perfidy to Age/i- 


laus, IV. 73. Defeated by 


Ageſllaur, 75. Executed by or- 
der of the King of Perſia, ibid. 


7 Yaphernes diſcovers Cyrus's con- 


_ againſt his brother, VI. 
He goes to Artaxerxes 


= deciee the 2 of = 
War, 117. 
Tiſaphernes an officer in eus 5 


army killed in battle by Artax- 


eræxes, VI. 121. 
Tifiphonus the brother of Thebe 


conſpires with her to kill her 
NAS” husband 


of Fannin, b 


1 age, "ml gran 
of Pher m— II. ü 
Tithrauftes * Adel, 


III. 290. "His conference with 


2 to whom he — 
«75 


accommodation, 1 
| Ti Se: ic the brother of 2 VI. 
436, 


garriſons of Philip, III. 40. 
Ti Itinius, à faithful friend 97 © Caſ- 


fats, his. adventure, VI. 97. Kills 


* himſelf, 98. 

itius, quæſtor to Antony, his pru 

dence, V. 327, 328. — 

over to Cæſar, 342. 

Titurius and Cotta cut of by ar. 
biorix, IV. 354. 


Titus Larrius left by — to 


| 8 at the ſiege of Coriuli, 
I. 149. 
Titar Latinus his viſion, II. 169, 170. 
Titus Duintias Flaminius. ow F. da- 
minius. 


Tits Tee, Sor Lacretis, 1. 


Titus . Crotihian, ſent with letters 
to Calilias from the conſpirators 
àt Rome; V. 429. 
A ibid. 
of indemnity diſcovers the plot, 

ibid. £ 

Titus one of the dom of Ne 
Brau, put to death by order 
of his father, I. 252, 283. 

Toe of Pyrrbus (hen his body 


was burnt) untouched by the 


_ fire, III. 59. 
T;lmidas the ſon of 7. 1 the 


advice Pericles, gave him, II. 
27. Slain in battle, 28, and IV. 


8 
Cornelus Caſs, I. 72. 


Torch: bearer in the ſacred myſte- 


ries, the dignity of that office, 
II. 390. N. 
Torch race at Athens, I. 203. 


| Gol "Coin... the | Tribune, 


Seized with 
pon a promiſe 


7 5 the Tuſean killed by. 


to cure the Gi if 
— — III. 39. n 5 


Trade accounted mean at 
7 itillius ſent ba 7. 1 by Fla- | 
minus, to deliver it from the 


I. 139. 
Trade no leflening- to 2 FEY 
quality, 1 204. 
b Son 339%. PREY 
1, 11 * wo. FA 
laws, and his anſwer, IV; bz. 
Travelling not allowed to all per 
ſons at Sparta, I. 143. 
Trebellins- friend of Aue J. 


7. * Haro kills Meow, VI. 213. 
Trebevine kills C. La the ne- 
hew of Marius, and for what, 

II. 120. Tried fbr it by Ma- 
rv acquitted, 4 n, 


77 


his decree in favour of Caſar, 
Crafſus, and Pompey, IV. Ido. 
Another of his laws,. V.. 86 


Oppoſes the acquaintit 2.0 
with the lot againſt. 4 
RNetains Antony. withqu 
the court hilt Cole . 2. 
dered pe ſenate· h VI. 
71. Province of Afia — | 
to him, 73. 


7 5 defeated by Mithridate, 
IL 354. 

Tribes, the people at e | 

into three tribes, I. 78. 


Tribunate the only office that 


preſerves | its authority when 
there is a Dictator, II. 66. 
Compared to a violent medi- 
cine, V. 59. The authority 
of that office conſiſted more 
in controling than enacting, 60. 


Tribunes military, their authority» 
I. 323. PR 
Tri- 


ople. when Tals Cimber Ever che Nun for 


he ef- 


Tripods died 1s Backs by 

. e . 

Tripylus ſent by Gammon tome 
tus, VI. 184. a 


umph, 1 > ; 
Triumvirate; of reite Ca | 
and * 1 1 Of Au- 


jr gs hg 
III. S7. eh 


Trazenians. kindly. receive 2 


* I. 494 COD 

Tr an Co „ game 

: bt the Romax youth, odd | 

Trophies: the firſt mention of a 
Kar I. 21. Trophy of the 
battle at Artemiſium conſecrated 
to Diaua, 291. A trophy in 
braſs conſidered as a monument 
of diſgrace to the vanquiſhed, 

and why, II. 128, and N. 

Tropbontus' S Cave, and oracle, II. 

11. 

Tres how ofien taken, Iv, TO 3 

Tubero ſon-in-law to Paulus Ani- 
lius, his character, II. 245. 


Tubero, the ſtoick, the name he 


gave Lucullus, III. 360. 
Tullia the daughter of Cicero, V. 
45. Dies in n ibid. 


« right to demand 4 vi 


22 e ee wy | 


465; Bi Noo e 
Twllys, np hides, — the 


| authority amongſt the 
Palſiaty He 167, —_ 


Romans, 20 
Tallus, his er to Pompey, IV: 
= 

7 api, over ling do work- 
i ogg UL. 25; 112 113. 
Tuſcan, a a" * . an, 
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the Romans, 257- 
Befiege Sutrium, 357. Take 
and loſe it the ſame day, g6rs 
They take Satritum, 364 Are 
* by Camillus ibid. 

Tuſculgns — from the Romans, 
I. 364. Their behaviour upon 
hearing that Camillus was com 

in againſt them, ibid. & eg. 

Tutola. See Philetis. 7 

T ydens an Athenian r 
II. 138. His Infolence to _ 

 cibiades, ibid, | 

Tyndarus the father of aue, I. : 


8 choſen King of the Ee 
bean, I. 218. | 

Den the grammarian, the uſe 
he made of the library of Apel- 
licon the Teian, III. 251. The 

| _ done him by Murena, 


Tyrant utter langen to forti 


de, 


' tade; VI. 6. Nothing 0 more 
fearful haf u «tyrant, 1 Th A 
deſcription of the the miſerable lie 
os 69 776 . 2 of Arges, 
rants die a na- 
pot 2 nfs or leave any poſ- 
terity behind them, ib. Al- 
ways extravagant and violent 
in their puſſions, 16. n 
Tyrew the eunuch his converſation 
with Daria, concerning Alex 
* anger, IV. 263 & fog. © 


5 Tyrians, upon a dream that Se | 
of them had chained the ſtatue 


of Apollo, IV. 295. 


Prtæus the poet, the charier 


of his writings, V. 146: 


cs 1 ATTY 


x . 


VI. 208. Afterwards in Vitel. 
- lius's: intereſt, 233. His in 
- racer, 235. 

Falwia the ſiſter of Poplicola, the 
happy impulſe ſhe received, II. 
181. Her ſpeech to the mo- 
LT and wife of Coriolanus, 
5 | 

Faleria the dau hter of Poplicbla 
Py as à hof de to ne, 

208. | 

Valeria kde Uanghter of Me ala, 
and ſiſter to Hor/enfeus the ora- 
he N married her, II. 204, 


- 4 
Paleri, the W granted to 


that family, I. 274. 
Valerius, one of the ſons of She- 
tus, put to death by order of 
his father for being guilty of 


* treaſon, I. 2 
Valerius the brother of Poplicola 


gains two battles againſt the 
Sad; ns, I. 270. The particular 


INA DGE x. 


£7 2. on 'thit N | 
* cb ths: a be. 
En beſides Marius 3 had 
- fix times Conſul, II. 
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Valerius Potirur' da he: 2 

mans to conſult- che oracle at 
"Delphi, I. 327. v4 

Valerius' Flaccar, a noble Nan. 
' His great wiſdem, bounty, and 
generoſity to his Gi oe 
Cato, II. 428, 429 oſen 
Conſul with Cato, 437. Named 
chief of the Senate, 447. 


Valeriui Flactus choſen Cain with 
Marius, III. 138. - | 


| 5 Valerius Leo invited Gefa to 


Vt the Parehicn ambuſh 1 

u : Palerius Quinta, a man of fingu- 
e Gio, 3 rs An, 

Salem, Fu 25 Us, 1 off a 

legion; takes the oath to Galha, 


Per, and what” happened, IW. 


lar learning; put to death by 
Pompey, IV. 124. 

Furgontinus, one of Craffus lieute- 

nants, III. 454. 

Varinus Publius, ſent to 
Spariacus, III. 428. 

Parius, acommander under 3 

V. 303. ' Why" ſurnamed Coy- 
lon, ibid. 

Varro the Conſul, discs birth; 
the means he took to raiſe him- 

' ſelf, and his arrogance, II. 71, 
- His army greater than any the 

- Romans had ſent into the field 
before, ibid. He encamps near 
Hannibal on the river Aufidus, 

72. Is defeated, and flies to 

Venuſa, 74. The honours he 
received upon his return to 
„ 

Varro the philoſopher, bis propo- 
* to Tarutius the aftrotoger; 
| 

Fare, edi of Pompe 5 Heutenants 
in Spacci, IV. 366. 

Varus Albænus, meander of the 
Bata vi, VI 240. 


Vatinis! 


LY * 90 E X. | 


Vatinins choſen prætor in prefe- 
rence to Cato, IV. 480. V. 80. 
Citero's Jeſts upon him, V. 


437. 1 * 
Veftius an e 3 = 


gainſt Lucullus, III. 364. Sup- 
poſed to be murdered by thoſe 
"why had employed him, 365. 
Yeii, the capital of 7 ſears” its 
' riches, ſplendor and laxury,. I. 
324. Beſieged * the Romans, 
and the length of the ſiege, 
ibid & eg. The converſation 
of a Hientan with a Roman, 


| — Taken by ſtorm, 64s 


Vilas * ambaſſzdor from Rome 
to Numa, J. 160. 6 

Jelitræ delivered up to the 8 
155: 
— the. Romans, 157. | 

. ellutus, Scicinius, one of FR firſt 
Tribunes; II. 49. 

Ventidii, two brothers. who were 
of Garbv's faction, baniſhed from 
Auximum by Pompey,” IV. 119. 

Ventidius ſent againſt the Paribi- 
ans, V. 316. His behaviour 

in that ſervice, 317. Defeats 
Pacorus ſon of Qrades, 318. 
He beſieges d4ar/ochus in Samo- 
ata, ibid. The firſt Roman 
that ever mamba over pe 
Parthians, ibid. 

Venus, why ealled F rege * 
21. Theſaus. commanded, by 
the —.— of Delpbi to make 
Venus his guide, ibid. 

Venus Ariadue, the grove where 
Ariadne was Huried; ſo called, 

„ 

Venus T Jiftoriews IV. 200. 

Venus ferbids, a proverb, V. 47. 

Jerania à veſtal virgin, conſecrat- 

7 i cingeleria General of the H. 
verni and Carnutes, IV. 355. 


Defeated: by 19 8 L 56. Be- 


A colony ſent r 


ſieged hy — "Wk: "He 
n 9% 


in Fudea, VI. 232. 1 
Veſta, a temple bull to her by 
Numa, I. 171 
Vettals eſtabliſhed at Rowe by Ko- 
mulus, I. 82. The firſt inftico- 
tion of them by ſome aſcribed 
to Muma, ibid. and. 168. 
Made guardians of the holy fire, 
11 9 Why, 168. Their number, 
Their employment, 46. 
Their preragatives, 170. The 
- puniſhments. =" on them 
in proportion to crimes, 
 thid. & fog. 34, {33s tags Kos | 
Vetch, i in latin Cicer, from whence 
"Clare" s family wee named, * 


409. 

Pettius, a friend of Cain oa. 
Viaes . | 

Veturus 1 an len ar- | 

: tificer in braſs, I. 174. 

Vibius Pacianus, his fricnditip to 
Craſſus, III. 422. 443. 

2 a Sicilian, Jus: iogractals 
to Cicera, V. 444. 

Pact A of Pangey 5, 

{4 V+ 1 ; 274001 

Villa e put to death by 
being ſhut up in a tun wich 
vipers, V. 205. 

Finds, Junius, revolt againft 
Nero, VI. 202. Being defeat- 
ed he kills himſelf, 206-7 

Vindicins a ſlave, diſcovers the 
plot againſt the common-wealth 
of Rome, |. 251. Made a citi- 
zen of Rome, 255. 

Findite, the original and mean» 

ing of that word, I. 255. 

Vindius killed for reflecting on 
Fempey, IV. 119 557 

Vinius, Titus, captain of a Press- 


ria cohort, VI. 20 His 
| b cha racer, 


I. 75 


Character, VI. 2 „ 210. Chief 


favourite of 


Why he preferred Ortho, 219. 
A 
dered, 226. 
— Rufus General in Ger- 
many, VI. 204. His anſwer 


to thoſe Who preſſed. him to 


take upon him the title of Em- 
: pow. 4% * — Vindex, 
| A cauſe of uneaſineſs 
wh 12 208. His merit and 
reputation, ibid. Delivers hd 
the command of the ar) 
Flac Hordeonius, ibid. 
treated by Galla, ibid. — 
preſſed to accept of the Em- 
Pire, which he again refuſed, 


45. 
Virgiadus a Tvibuno ſuborned by 


Cinna to accuſe Sylla, III. 231. 


| Firidomarus King of the Gaul 


killed by Claudius Ay 5 
72. II. 338. 


Virtue, the wieninence 6 of it at 


Sparta, I; 114. The welfare 
of communities as well as pri- 
vate perſons depends upon it, 
149. Civil virtues preferred 
to. military by Numa, 186. 
Virtuous actions the proper ob- 
jects of contemplation, II. 4. 
The property of virtue, 5. 

The difference between the 


goods of fortune and thoſe of 
Virtue, iid. It is a greater 


virtue to know how to deſpiſe 
riches chan how to deſerve them, 
II. 153. More valuable and 
divinè than power, 392. - 
Views, what ſort moſt eſteemed, 
V. 82, 83. Virtues of the 
ſme . denomination, the diffe- 
rence between them, 6. 
Virtue not to be overcome by 
fortune, V. 181. 


Prince, 274 


„ibid. His 
"exceſſive avarice, 214; 215. 


Conſul, * Mur- 


Virtue, | 
which moſt commendable in a Volumniut a mimick, put to death 


N D E＋ X. 


Vitellians conſpire wich Tapas 
againſt the n e I 
2 80. in, 

Vitellius, his qualities, d VI. 220. 
Saluted Emperor, 221. Puts 
to death the murderers of thoſe 
who had been ſlain with Galba, 

22. Aſſumes the ſoy 
authority, 232. The diffe 
rence betwixt his troops oy 
- thoſe of O:hs, 2 34. Acknow- 
ledged by both armies, 241. 

Vilades the Janes bis behaviour 
to Pauſaniats, II. 418. 5 

Umbvricius the diviner foretells to 
Galba the dangers that — 
ed him, VI. 22939. 


Union of Cæſar and Pompey the 


foundation of che civil wars, 
IF; 340. t | 
Union, the fountain of power, 
VI. 153. 168. 
7 oconius, one of Latullups officers, 
ill conſequence of bis li 
"= III. 320. Ciceros ſay- 
ng upon bis three ugly dangh- 
ters, V. 4399 
Volſcians _ & the Roman 15 
ritories, I. 357. Defeated and 
reduced * dience by Camil- 
us, 360. Waſted the 
of the Roman - allies, 36g. A- 
in defeated by Camille, 364. 
| Fhey renew the war with the 
Noman, II. 149. Send am- 
baſſadors to Rome, and what 
they demanded, 172. Regrets 
the death of Marcus Corio/anus 
and honourably inter him, 
188. Beat by the Romans, 
and forced to accept of a diſ- 
honourable peace, 189. 


R the mother o Marcin: A 


Coriclanus, II. 147. Her an- 
ſwer to the ſpeech of Valeria, 
181, 182. Her ſpeech to Co 


rrolanus, 183, 184. 


by Brutus VI. * 200: 
7 ; * Folumniu, 


1 Publius, an author, VI. 


162. 
Germany, defeat Cæſar's horſe, 
ibid, & ſeq. 


diſturbances it cauſed in Rome, 

. 17. 

Vultures, ſix appeared to Remus 
twelve to Romulus, I. 60. 


Romans in their divinations from 
birds, I. 60. 


called, II. 39a. 
Vultures, two accompanied Mari- 
. III. 124· 


* — 
* * 
* LE 


Wang of a city accounted 
| holy, I. 62. 
Walls of wood, what the Oracle 
meant by them, I. 293. 


by good men even in war, l. 
334. War accounted the means 
to exerciſe all ſorts of virtue, 
III. 7. War, the uncertain 
charge of it, III. 420. V. 169. 
A fault to continue war long 
with the ſame enemy, IV. 94. 


ibid. Three things neceſſary 
before war ought to be under- 
taken, V. 24, 25. 

Wards or Curiæ, ten in each tribe 
at Rome, I. 78. 

Waſps breed from dead horſes, V. 
181. 


condenſation of vapours II. 256. 
his birth, is lice wine, III. 
212. 


why preſerved in the treaſury 
of " I IV. 274. 


Uſfpetes and T, enchuri, people of 


Uſurers, their. ervel » and the 
Wheels, Zgyplian wheels, the 


Vultures chiefly. regarded by the ; 


Vultures, tyrants fond of being ſo 


War. Laws ought to be obſerved 


Lycurgus made a law againſt it, 


Water, whether produced by the 


Water of a fountain where Bacchus 4 
was waſhed immediately after 


Water of the Nile a Dazube, 


E NM Þ Þ x. 


wir.. repaired and 
we er Gracebus, V. 


War 2 for embalming, Iv. 
IV. 351. Deny | 


111. 
Wells, Saloms Jaw. concerning 
them, I. 232. 


. "myſtical meaning thereof, I. 
i 

White Day, from whos that 

proverb, II. 36. 

Widows had the care of the holy 
— at Delphi and Allan I. 
I 


Wife of high birth preferred to 


a rich one by Cato, II. 451. 
Wife of Archidamus being a little 


woman, he was fined for mar- 


Tying her, IV. 66. 

Wills, a law at Atbens relating to 

them, I. 228. Verbal ones 
made by the Roman ſoldiers 
before an engagement, II. 
151. 


Wine from a vine not proned, | 


not to be offered in kacrifice, ; 


177» 
| 2 zo the conquered, a proverb, I, 
353» | 
Wolf. Romulus and Remus nurſed 


by a ſhe-wolf, I. 54. 


Wolf of braſs in the temple of 


Delphi, II. zo. 

Wolf and bull in braſs at Argon, 
the occaſion of it, III. 101. 
Woman that pleaded her own 

cauſe at the bar in __ 


n upon as a prodigy, I. 


97+ 
Walken of Sparta un juſtly reflected 
on by Ariftzele, I. 122. Wo- 
men of Sparta partook of the 
honours the men received, 142, 
A law to regulate the journies, 
mournings and ſacrifices of wo- 


men, 229. Women at Athens 


that deſired to be divorced, 
were obliged in perſon to de- 


liver 


1 * Y —_— "> 


liver the inftrument to the A.- 
| chon, II. 99. A temple erected 
to the Fortune of women by the 
' Romans, in acknowledgment of 

the ſervice they did to the pub- 
lick, 185. Women at Sparta, 

their great courage, III. 94. 

96. Women of Macedon ac- 
cuſtomed to perform the enthu- 

fiaſtick ceremonies of Orpheus 
and Bacchus, IV. 226. Holy 
women amongſt the Germans, 


their manner of divination, - 


347. Women of Sparta, their 
great power over their huſbands, 


| 131. 
Wreſtlers, fee Athbletæ. 
X. 


"JF Anthians befieged by Brutus, 
VI. 85. How hindered 


from making their eſcape, ibid. 


In their fury and deſpair they 
ſet fire to their own city, zb:d. 
A horrrid action of one of their 
women, 86. Their anceſtors 
had been poſſeſſed with the 
ſame frenzy before them, 76:4. 
 NXanthippus, the father of Peri- 
cles, he defeated the King of 


Perfia's lieutenant at the battle 


of Mycale, Il. 5. 


Lant hippus the ſon of Pericles, his 


complaint againſt his father, II. 
8 I | | 
Lenagoras the ſon of Eumelus, 
geometrician, II. 257. 
Aeuarcius, a frivolous writer, III. 


372 N 
„ a friend to Cleomenes, 
V. 149. On what occaſion he 


eee, ibid, 


Xerecles the Chelargian, the ar- 


chite& that built the dome of 
the temple of injtiation at Elen- 
fs, II. 20. : ; Bo 

Tenocles and Scytha ſent to Lariſa 
by Agiſlaus, IV. 82. 


 Xenocles of Aumyrnub, a thetorl. 


cian, V. 


149. | ; | 
"Xenocrates the philoſopher, what 
he ſaid to the children of I. 
curgus the orator, III. 41. Pla 
is advice to him, 106. The 

reſent ſent him by Alexander, - 
IV. 234. Eſteemed by the 
Aibenians for his prudence and 
wiſdom, V. 28. What he ſaid 
of Antipater, ibid. What he 
ſaid of the terms offered by | 
Antipater, ibid. He refuſed to 
accept of his freedom, 31. 


- Nenodochus the Cardian, IV. 292. 
_ Xenophantus,a celebrated muſician, 


„„ 
Aenopbilus a captain of banditti, 
e = n u pain > 

enophon tought in n under 

Ageſilaus at the battle of Coro- 
nea, IV. 84. He ſent his ehil- 

dren to Sparta for their educa- 

tion, 86. a Suk 
 NXerxes, his flight after the battle 
of Salamin, I. 301. He en- 
deavours to join the iſland of 
Salami to the continent, and 
why, 301. He is terrified, 
and retreats with ſpeed, 302. 
Bribes the Tralli to grant him 
a paſſage through their country, 
iv. 82. | | 
Xerxess ſtatue, the addreſs made 

to it by Alexander, IV. 274- 

| Alexander ſets his palace on fire, 

275, 270. 

Xuthus, a player on the flute, V. 

307 A | : 

Y. 

'J7 Ear, a reformation of it at- 
tempted by Numa, I. 183, 
& ſeg. Perfected by Cæſar, 
IV. 390. ä . 

2. 


2. 


crians, I. 159. 
Zarbienus King of Gordiena, 
by Appia, III. 332. Put to 
Nath with his wife and chil- 
dren by Tt grants, 347. The 
honours paid to his memory by 
Lucullus, ibiid 
Zeno Eleates, a loc of Par- 
meides, his E method in in 
diſputing, E 
Zeno of Crete, a dancer who 
lived in the court of Auiaxeraci, 
VI. 133. 


Zeno the Citeian, V. 145. 


— legiſlator of the Lo- 


f N D E K 


Zergitæ, who ſo called, 223. 
Zeuxidamus King of Sparta, the 
father of Arc OG II: 294. 


IV. 64. 

| Zeuxis, what he ſaid to Agathare 
C Bus, II. 20. 85 X 

Zoilius an excellent artificer in 
ſteel, V. 251. 


1n 2 * V Zopyres Alcibiades's ſchoolmaſter, 


I. 27. H. ga. 
Lepra an officer of Antigonus 
cuts off Pyrrbus's head. III. 303. 
OT King of the Bactriam, 

I 
Zine, i the wife of Tigran anes, led 
in —— . IV. 170. 
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